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DISSERTATION 
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ESTiA-BLISHMENTS 

MADE BY 

MAHOMEBAN CONQTJfEROES IN INiDOSTAE 


SECTION I. 


JjUROPEANS understand by the East-Indies all the coun- 
tries and empires, which lying south of Tartary, extend 
from the eastern frontiers of Persia, to the eastern coasts of China. 
The islands of Japan are likewise included in this denomination ; 
as are aU the Malay islands, in which the Dutch have such valuable 
possessions, and which extend to the southward, as far as the coasts 
of New Holland, and eastward to lands unknown. 


BuT^the name'of India can only with propriety be applied to the 
country which is distinguished in Asia as well as in Europe by the 
name of Indostan. 

THAT'part of the^western side of Indostan, which is'not’boundedlby 
the sea, is separated from Persia and the XJsbeg Tartary by desarts, and 
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by those mountains which were known to the ancients under the 
name of Paropamisus : Mount Caucasus forms its barrier to the 
north, separating it from various nations of Tartars, from the great 
and little Thibet. From mount Caucasus to Chitigan, marshes and 
rivers divide it from the kingdoms of Tepra, Assam, and Aracan : 
the sea, from Chitigan to cape Comorin and from hence to Persia, 
embraces the rest of Indostan. 

This great extent of country has been inhabited, from the earliest 
antiquity, by a people who have no resemblance either in their 
figures or manners with any of the nations which are contiguous to 
them. Although these nations have at diiferent times sent conque- 
rors amongst them, who have established themselves in different parts 
of the country : although the mogul Tartars under Tamerlane and 
his successors have at last rendered themselves lords of almost the 
whole of it ; yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their 
original character by the establishment of these strangers amongst 
them. 

Besides the particular denominations which they receive from 
the casts and countries in which they are born, there is one more 
general, which is applied indiscriminately to distinguish the original 
natives from all who hcwe intruded themselves amongst them, Hen- 
doo, from whence Indian, 

The Indians have lost all memory of the ages in which they began 
to believe in Vistnou, Eswara, Brama, and a hundred thousand 
divinities subordinate to these. These divinities are worshipped in 
temples called Pagodas in every part of Indostan, the whole extent 
of which is holy land to its inhabitants ; for there is no part in which 
some divinity has not appeared and done something to merit a temple 
and priests to take care of it. Some of these fabrics are of immemo- 
rial antiquity : they are at the same time monuments of such stu- 
pendous labour, that they are supposed to have been 
gods to whom they are consecrated. 
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The history of these gods is a heap of the greatest absurdities. It 
is Eswara twisting off the neck of Brama; it is the Sun^ who gets 
his teeth knocked out, and the Moon, who has her face beat black 
and blue at a feast, at which the gods quarrel and fight with the 
spirit of a mob. They say that the Sun and Moon carry in their 
faces to this day the marks of this broil Here and there a moral or 
metaphysical allegory, and sometimes a trace of the history of a first 
legislator, is discernible in these stories ; but in general they are 
so very extravagant and incoherent, that we should be left to wonder 
how a people so reasonable in other respects should have adopted 
such a code of nonsense as a creed of religion, did we not find the 
same credulity in the histories of nations much more enlightend. 

The Bramins, who are the tribe of the priesthood, descend from 
those Brachmans who are mentioned to us with so much reverence 
by antiquity; and although much inferior either as philosophers or 
men of learning to the reputation of their ancestors, as priests their 
religious doctrines are still implicitly followed by the whole nation; 
and as preceptors they are the source of all the knowledge which 
exists in Indostan. 

Even at this day some of them are capable of calculating an 
eclipse, which seems to be the utmost stretch of their mathematical 
knowledge. They have a good idea of logic ; but it does not appear 
that they have any treatises on rhetoric ; their ideas of music, if we 
may judge from the practice, are barbarous ; and in medicine they 
derive no assistance from the knowledge of anatomy, since dissections 
are repugnant to their religion. 

They shed no blood and eat no flesh, because they believe in the 
transmigration of souls ; they encourage wives to burn themselves 
with their deceased husbands, and seem to make the perfection of 
religion consist in a punctual observance of numerous ceremonies 
performed in the worship of their gods, and in a strict attention to 
keep their bodies free from pollution. Hence purifications and 
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ablutions, as .dictated by their scriptures, are scrupulously observed by 
them, and take up no small portion of their time. 

A Beamijst cannot eat any thing which has been prepared or even 
touched by any other hand than that of a Bramin, and from the same 
principle, cannot be married to a person of any other cast in the 
kingdom, because his own cast is the highest, even above that of the 
kings. They say that they were formerly the kings of the whole 
country, and preserve to this day the privilege of commuting capital 
punishment, when merited, by the loss of their eyes. To kil a Bra- 
min is one of the five sins for which there is scarce any expiation. 

The pre-eminence of the Bramins admitted, it seems as if the In- 
dians had determined to compensate the odium of such a superiority, 
by forming themselves into a number of distinct tribes or gradations 
of people, who respectively submit to the difterent degrees of estima- 
tion in which they have at last agreed to abide, as implicitly as the 
whole agree to acknowledge the superiority of the Bramins. 

The many temporal advantages which the Bramins derive from 
their spiritual authority, and the impossibility of being admitted into 
their tribe, have perhaps given rise to that number of Joguees and 
Facquires, who torture themselves with such various and astonishing 
penances, only to gain the same veneration which a Bramin derives 
from his birth. 

The casts or tribes into which the Indians are divided, are reck- 
oned by travellers to be eighty-four: perhaps when India shall be 
better known, we shall find them to be many more; for there in a 
singular disposition in the Indian, from very trifling circumstances to 
fcimasect apart from the rest of his neighbours. But the order of 
pre-eminence of aU the casts in a particular city or province, is ge- 
nerally indisputably decided. The Indian of an inferior would think 
himself honoured by adopting the customs of a superior cast ; but this 
would give battle sooner than not vindicate its prerogatives : the in- 
■ ■ '.''.'ferior " 
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ferior receives tlie victuals prepared by a superior cast witli respect, 
but the superior will not partake of a meal which has been prepared 
by the hands of an inferior cast. Their marriages are circumscribed 
by the same barriers as the rest of their intercourses ; and hence, be- 
sides the national physiognomy, the members of each cast preserve an 
air of still greater resemblance to one another. There are some 
casts remarkable for their beauty, others as remarkable for their 
Ugliness. 

All these casts acknowledge the Bramins for their priests, and 
with them admit the transmigration. In devotion to this opinion 
some afflict themselves at the death of a fly, although occasioned by 
inadvertence. But the far greater number of casts are not so scru- 
pulous, and eat, although very sparingly, both of fish and flesh ; but, 
like the Jews, not of all kinds indifferently. 

Their diet is chiefly rice and vegetables dressed with ginger, tur- 
meric, and other hotter spices, which grow almost spontaneously in 
their gardens. They esteem milk the purest of foods, because, they 
think it partakes of some of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and because they esteem the cow itself almost a divinity. 

An abhorrence to the shedding of blood, derived from his religion, 
and seconded by the great temperance of a life which is passed by 
most of them in a very sparing use of animal food, and a total absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors ; the influence of the most regular of 
climates, in which the great heat of the sun and the great fertility of 
the soil lessen most of the wants to which the human species is sub- 
ject in austerer regions, and supply the rest without the exertion of 
much labour ; these causes, with various consequences from them, 
have all together contributed to render the Indian the most ener- 
vated inhabitant of the globe. 

He shudders at the sight of blood, and is of a pusillanimity only to 
be excused and accounted for by the great delicacy of his configura- 
5 tioii 
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tion. This is so slight as to give liim no chance of opposing witli 
success the onset of an inhabitant of more northern regions. 

His manners are gentle ; bis happiness consists in the solaces of a 
domestic life; to which sufficiently inclined by the climate^ he is 
obliged by his religion, which esteems matrimony a duty indispensible 
ill every man who does not quit the world to unite himself to God : 
such is their phrase. Although permitted by his religion, according 
to the example of his gods, to have several, he is seldom the husband 
of more than one wife : and this wife is of a decency of demeanour, 
of a solicitude in her family, and of a fidelity to her vows, which 
might do honour to human nature in the most civilized countries. 

His amusements consist in going to his Pagoda, in assisting at reli- 
gious shews, in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies prescribed to him 
on all occasions, by the Bramin ; for, subject to a thousand lapses 
from the ideas he has adopted of impurity, the Indian is always 
offending his gods, who are not to be appeased until their priest is 
satisfied. 

In a country of such great extent, divided into so many distinct 
sovereignties, it cannot be expected that there should be no excep- 
tions to one general assertion of the character of the inhabitants. 
There is every where in the mountains a wild inhabitant, whose bow 
an European can scarcely draw. There are in the woods people 
who subsist by their incursions into the neighbouring plains, and who, 
without the ferocity of the American, possess all his treachery ; and 
according to Mr. Thevenot, India has had its cannibals in the centre 
of one of the most cultivated provinces of the empire. The Eaj- 
pouts by their courage have preserved themselves almost independant 
of the Great Mogul. The inhabitants of the countries still nearer 
to the mountains of the frontier, distinguished by the activity of their 
character from the indolence of the rest of the nation, have easily 
turned Mahomedans ; these northern converts we suppose to be the 
origin of the present Affghans and Pitans, who are the best troops 
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in the emperors service, and the most dangerous enemies of the 
throne when in arms against it. 

The arts which furnish the conveniences of life Lave been carried 
by the Indians to a pitch far beyond what is necessary to supply the 
wants of a climate which knows so few. At the same time no ideas 
of taste or fine design have existed among them : and we seek in vain 
for elegance in the magnificence of the lichest empire of the globe. 

Their knowledge of mechanical powers is so very'’ confined, that 
we are left to admire, without being able to account for, the manner 
in which they have erected their capital Pagodas. It does not ap- 
pear that they had ever made a bridge of arches over any of their 
rivers, before the Mahomedans came amongst them. 

It is to the suppleness with which the whole frame of an Indian is 
endowed, and which is still more remarkable in the configuration of 
his hand, that we are indebted for the exquisite perfection of their 
manufactures of linnen. The same instruments which an Indian 
employs to make a piece of cambric, would, under the rigid fingers 
of an European, scarcely produce a piece of canvass. 

His religion forbids the Indian to quit Lis own shores : he wants 
nothing from abroad : he is so far from being solicitous to convert 
the stranger to his own opinions, or from wishing him to assimilate 
with the nation, that if a foreigner were to solicit the privilege of 
worshipping Vistnou, his proposal would be received with the ut- 
most contempt. 

Nothing seems to have been wanting to the happiness of this 
nation, but that others should have looked on them with the same 
indifference with which they regard the rest of the world. But not 
content with the presents which nature has showered on their cli- 
mate, they have made improvements when they felt no necessities. 
They have cultivated the various and valuable productions of their 
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soil, not to the measure of theii" own, but to that of the wants of all 
other nations ; they have carried their manufactures of limien to a 
perfection which surpasses the most exquisite productions of Europe, 
and have encouraged with avidity the annual tributes of gold and 
silver which the rest of the world contest for the privilege of sending 
to them. They have from time immemorial been as addicted to 
commerce, as they are averse to war. They have therefore always 
been immensely rich, and have always remained incapable of defending 
their wealth. 
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SECTION IL 

J^ONG before Tamerlane, maliomedan princes had entered, made 
conquests, and established themselves in India. 

Valid, the 6th of the Kalifs named Ommiades, who ascended 
the throne in the year 708 of our iEra, and in the 90th of the He- 
gira, made conquests in India ; so that the Alcoran was introduced 
very early into this country. 

Mahmoud, son of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, the capital 
of a province separated by mountains from the north-west parts of 
India, and situated near Kandahar, carried the Alcoran with the sword 
into Indostan in the year 1000 or 1002 of our Mm. He maintained 
himself in a vast extent of territory out of, and seems to have sub- 
dued as large a one in India, if it is true that he carried his conquests 
as far to the south as the present capital of the kingdom of Visiapore 
near Goa. He treated the Indians with all the rigor of a conqueror 
and all the fury of a converter, plundering treasures, demolishing 
temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his rout. His histo- 
rians are quite extravagant in their descriptions of the wealth he 
found in Indostan. One of them says, no doubt allegorically, that 
he found a tree growing out of the earth to an enormous size, of 
which the substance was pure gold, and this the eJGFect of nature. 

The successors of this Mahmoud are called, from the capital of 
their dominions, the dynasty of the Gaznavides, and maintained 
themselves in a great part of the countries which he had conquered 
in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when Kosrou Schah, the 
13 th and last prince of Gazna, and of the Gaznavide race, was de- 
posed by Hussain Gauei, so called from the country in which he 
was born, Gaur, a province lying to the noi'th of Gazna. 
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This Hussain founded the dynasty of tlie Gauhihes, wliicli fiir- 
nislied five princes who possessed in and out of India nearly tlie same 
dominions as their predecessors the Gaznavides, and like tlieiii made 
Gazna their capital. 

SCHEABBEDIN, the 4th of the Gauride emperors, during the life 
of Hs brother and predecessor Gaiatheddin, conquered the king- 
doms of Multan and Delhi. He drew such immense treasures out 
of India, that his favourite daughter inquiring of the officer who had 
the care of them, to what value they amounted, the treasurer an- 
swered, that there was the weight of three thousand pounds in dia- 
monds only, by which she might judge of the rest : after deductions 
made for oriental exaggeration, we may still gather from this anec- 
dote, that his conquests in India had given him great wealth. An 
Indian, rendered desperate by the pollutions and insults to which he 
saw his gods and temples exposed, made a vow to assassinate Sclieab- 
bedin, and executed it. 

The race of Gaiirides finished in the year 1212, in the person of 
Mahmoud, successor and nephew to Scheabbedin. The days of this 
Mahmoud, like of those of his uncle, though for a different cause, were 
cut off by the swords of assassins. Whatever dominions Mahmoud pos- 
sessed out of India, he does not seem to have had any great influence 
in it, or even in Gazna itself; he, contrary to the practice of his pre- 
decessors, made not this city the capital of his sovereignty. His uncle 
Scheabbedin, who had no children, and was remarkable for a spirit 
of adoption, had prepared the dismemberment of the Indian pro- 
vinces from the empire of Gazna, by giving the government of two 
of them tot-wo of his slaves. Nassereddin received from him the coun- 
tries of Multan, Cothbeddin-Ibeck those of Delhi. At the same time 
he made another of his slaves, Tageddin-lldiz, governor of Gazna. 

Ik the year 1214 Mohamed, the - 6th Sultan of the dynast}- of the : 
KhowarASMIAKS, whose territories were contiguous to those of the 
Gaurides, took Gazna from .the . slave, wiio had siicceedecl the slave 
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Tageddiii-Ikliz in the government of that city. Bat although he 
conquered the capital of their empire, it does not appear that he fixed 
himself in the Indian dominions of the Gaurides. He imprudently 
quarrelled with Gingischxnt, and in the year 1218 was compelled 
to fly before the arms of that mighty conqueror. In the year 1220 
he died a fugitive, at a great distance from India, 

The brave Gela.laddih, son of Mohamed, made head in the 
province of Gazna against the forces of Gingischan : in the year 
1221 he was so hard pressed by them, as to be forced to fly into India, 
where, on the western banks of the ladus, he was totally defeated 
by Gingischan in person, but saved his life by swimming the river 
with an intrepidity which raised admiration in Gingischan himself. 
He remained in Multan until the year 1221, when he left India never 
more to return to it. He was killed in 1231 in Mesopotamia. 

With Gelaladdin finished the dynasty of the Khowarasmians ; and 
what share Gingischan or his successors took in the affairs of Indos- 
tan, we have not had the good fortune to discover. We find that one 
Turmechirin Chan, stiled in Tamerlane's history a descendant of 
Gengis, and one of the great emperors of Asia, penetrated in the 
year 1210 to the city of Mirte lying to the north-east of Delhi, and 
made conquests which preserved great reputation to his name in 
India, until the appearance of Tamerlane; but these conquests did 
not expel from the sovereignty the family which at that time reigned 
in Delhi' : 

COTHBEDDIH-IBECK, the slave of Scheabbedin, rendered himself 
independant in the sovereignty of Delhi, which had been given to 
him by his master only in vicegerence. He extended the Mahome- 
dan dominions, and died peaceably on his throne in the year 1219. 
He was 'succeeded by his son ■ Aeamschah, who was deposed' by Ms 
father’s slave Iletmische Schamseddik. 
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This Iletmische conquered from the slave Nassereddin the pro- 
vinces which composed the new kingdom of Multan. By uniting 
these to the provinces of Delhi, and by governing all these dominions 
in person without interesting himself in what passed out of India, he 
became the first regular and the most powerful Mahomedan monarch 
who had hitherto reigned in Indostan. He died in the year 1235. 

His descendants formed the dynasty of the first Mahomedan Kings 
of Delhi, 

Fieouzchah Bocneddin succeeded his father Iletmische, and be- 
fore he had reigned a year was deposed by Ms discontented gran- 
dees, who placed his sister Radhiateddik upon the throne ; an 
extraordinary phaenomenon in a Mahomedan government. This fe- 
male sovereign was, after various adventures, deposed by her brother 
Beharam Schah, and killed in attempting to make her escape from 
him. 

Beharah Schah, after reigning two years, was killed in a revolt. 
Massotoschah AnAlBniH, son of Firouz Schah Rocneddin, then 
mounted the throne, and in the year 1246 was deposed by his bro- 
ther Mahhoujd Sohah Nasseeeddih, who made great conquests in 
India. 

After the death of Mahmoud Nassereddin, Firouz his uncle and Ala- 
eddin his nephew disputed the throne. Aeaeddih caused Firouz to be 
assassinated, and remained in possession of the throne of DelM until 
the year 1317. 

Hebe we arrive at a chasm of near 80 years in the history of these 
kings, which our guide Mons. D'Herbelot could not find materials to 
fill up. Sultan Mahmoud, who reigned at Delhi in the year 1398, is 
stiled by Tamerlane's historian the grandson of the emperor Firouz 
Schah, concerning which Firouz Schah we can determine nothing more 
than that he was of the family of Iletmische. 
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MAHMOUD^ScHi-H, a weak prince, was gOTerned absolutely by Ids 
vizir Mellou Cawn, who placed bis brother Sareiik in the govern- 
ment of the provinces which depended on the city of Multan, and 
the two brothers between them ruled the whole kingdom, without 
any other than a nominal interposition of their sovereign. 

The Mirza Pir Mohammed Qehanguir had in the year 1392 re- 
ceived from his grandfather Tamerlane the sovereignty of all the 
countries which had formed the empire of Mahmoud the Khowaras- 
mian, whom Geiigischan conquered, and who was father of the brave 
Gelaleddin, Pir Mohammed, at the end of the year 1397/ or the 
beginning of the year out from his capital of Gazn% ad- 

vanced with a numerous army to Multan, and laid siege to the city, 
which was weE defended by Sarenk. 

Duking the siege Tameelan'E was advancing from Samarcande. 
He entered India at the end of the year 1398, descending more ter- 
rible than all its imindations from the centre of the northern part of 
the Indian Caucasus. This invincible barbarian met with rio resist- 
ance from the Indians sufficient to justify, even by the military max- 
ims of Tartars, the cruelties with which he marked his way. He 
was joined near Multan by his grandson, who had now taken that 
city, and took in person the strong fortress of Batnir ; after which he 
marched towards Delhi. Here sultan Mahmoud, with his vizir, 
had the courage to stand their ground, determined to risk a battle 
with forces every way inferior to their enemies. 

Tamerlane, when in sight of their army, ordered a hundred 
thousand prisoners, which is own army had gathered in their rout, 
to be put to death, because they were idolaters, and because some of 
tliese wretches had betrayed symptoms of satisfaction at the sight of 
a skirmish which had been fought with a party of Sultan Mah- 
moud’s cavalry. As these marks of disaffection had raised the ap- 
prehension of a general insurreotion of .the slaves, during the battle 
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■wMch was iiiipendiiig, Tamerlane enforced his order with the greatest 
rigour, and it was executed with the utmost diligence. 

Two or three days after this massacre, Tamerlane gave battle, and 
was, as ever, victorious. Sultan Mahmoud and Ms vizir fled into 
Delhi, and in the night fled out of it. 

Delhi was taken without resistance, and its inhabitants were sub- 
jected to the same pillage and cruelties, which we have seen renewed 
in this century by Thamas Kouli Khan in the present capital of In- 
dostan, which, although bearing the same name, is not situated ex- 
actly on the same spot as the antient Delhi. 

Aftee having made the regulations necessary to calm the convul- 
sions which his cruelties had raised in the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of Indostan, Tamerlane mai'ched to the north-east towards the 
Ganges, not without resistance maintained in some places with reso- 
lution, but in all without success. He crossed the Ganges at Togli- 
poor, and exposing his person in every skirmish that offered with the 
spirit of a volunteer, advanced to the straights of Kupele. 

At the foot of the mountains called Eentassi, in the country of 
Thibet, and in that part of them which lies between the thirty-first 
and thirty-second degree of latitude and between the ninety-eighth and 
the hundredth degree of longitude, the Ganges, formed from several 
sources, passes successively two great lakes, and flows to the west until 
the opposition of a part of the Indian Caucasus turns it to the south, 
and soon after to the south-east, when at length flowing due south, and 
having completed in these various directions a course of two hundred 
leagues, it enters India by forcing its passage through the mountains 
of the frontier. . 

The pass through which the Ganges disembogues itself into Iii- 
dostan is called the straights of Kupele, which are distant from Delhi 
about SO leagues, in the longitude of 96, and in the latitude of 30. 2. 

These 
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These straights are believed hj the Indians, ‘who look very little 
abroad, to be the sources of the Ganges ; and a rock 15 miles distant 
from them, bearing some resemblance to the head of a cow, has joined 
in the same part of the kingdom two very important objects of their 
religion ; the grand image of the animal which they almost venerate 
as a divinity, and the first appearance of that immense body of holy 
water which washes away all their sins. 

A GEEAT multitude of Indians were assembled, probably for the 
celebration of a feast, at the straights of Kupele. They made some 
shew of resistance against Tamerlane’s army, but were no sooner 
attacked than dispersed. The field of this victory is the most distant 
term of Tamerlane’s conquests in India and on the globe. 

He now prepared to return to his capital of Samarcande, and re- 
passed the Ganges ; after which he directed his march along the foot 
of mount Caucasus, until he arrived at the southern frontiers of Kash- 
inire, the mahomedan king of which country sent ambassadors to 
make submission. As this rout was through countries which the 
army had not hitherto passed, the sword was not yeb sheathed, but 
large detachments were making excursions to the south, wdiilst Ta- 
merlane reserved to himself the task of subduing the mountaineers 
who made any resistance, or refused to acknowlege his sovereignty. 

Feoh the frontiers of Kashmire to the frontiers of Indostan, the 
army passed through countries which had submitted to Tamerlane 
at his entrance into India ; and the march out of India was through 
the moimtains of Sheberto, a part of the Caucasus. From hence 
Tamerlane hastened to Samarcande. Having reposed a few months 
in this capital of his vast dominions, he set out on the great expediton 
in which he subdued Syria and the Kalif of Egypt, vanquished Ba- 
jazet, and by the addition of these conquests to those lie had made 
before, renderd himself lord of an empire which extended from 
Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges. 
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Tamerlane never returned into India, but added the conquests 
lie had made in it to the government of his grandson Pir Moliamined 
Gehangiiir/ who ruled from Gazna the mahomedan dominions of In- 
dostan until the death of his grandfather, which happened in the year 
1404. An event in which so many princes were interested did not 
fail to raise great commotions amongst the princes of his family. On 
his death-bed Tameidane named Pir Mohammed Gehan Ghir the 
universal heir of all his dominions. The contempt with which Ms 
will was ti'eated after his death, was equal to the veneration which 
had been paid to his authority during his life. The sultan Khalil, 
another of his grandsons, immediately took possession of the capital 
of Samarcande, and proclaimed himself emperor. Pir Mohammed 
did nob live long enough to assert his rights, but was assassinated six 
months after the death of his grandfather. 

The sultan Sharock, the youngest of the two surviving sons of 
Tamerlane, succeeded to the inheritance designed for Gehan Ghir : 
he 3’eigned near 42 years, during which the conquests of his father in 
India seem to have remained in subjection to Ms authority. 

There is in Europe an excellent history of the life of this prince, 
and of his descendants, continued to the year 1497. There are 
likewise in England materials sufficient to form a history of the de- 
pendauce in which India remained to the posterity of Tamerlane, 
until one of them erected the new dynasty of mahomedan emperors 
in Indostan, which is that of the present great Moguls ; but these 
tracts, hitherto little x’egarded by those, whose fortunes alone could 
furnish the expence of presenting them to the public in languages of 
common use, remain out of the reach of public curiosity by the diffi- 
culties attending the study of those in which they are written. 

A FEW scraps detached from^one another by considerable intervals of 
time, and by subjects of little connection with each other, vroiild be of 

little 
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little use to guide us tlirougli sucli a length of obscurity as that in 
which we view at present the history of Tamerlane's successors in In- 
dia, until the time of Sultan Bahr : and this obscurity must remain, 
until the original hisfcories brought into England by Mr. Frazer, or 
others equivalent to them, shall be published. 

The Sultan Babb was the 6th in descent, not from Sharoch, 
but from the Mirza Miran Schah, another of the sons of Tamer- 
lane; this Babr, yielding to the conquests of the Usbeg Tartars, re- 
tired from the country of Mawhranbar towards India : after making 
several expeditions into Indostan, he at last in the year 1526 de- 
feated Sultan Ibrahim Loudi, and became emperor of Delhi. Who 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi was, will in all probability be know, when 
the commentaries of Sultan Babr, written by himself, and which 
are at Oxford, shall be translated. After making still farther con- 
quests in Indostan, Sultan Babr died near Agra in December of 
the year 1530. 

The pride of the Great Moguls descended from Sultan Bahr, in 
vaunting in their titles and on all other occasions, their descent from 
Tamerlane, has given rise to the common belief, that the throne of 
Delhi, and the whole extent of the conquests made by Tamerlane in 
India, were maintained by his posterity in a regular filiation, and 
without interruption. But such a succession would have given no 
room for Sultan Babr's conquests over a stranger, as Sultan Loudi 
appears to be, and would have excluded him from the honour of 
being the founder of the present dynasty of Great Moguls. 

HoMAiON^succeeded to his father Babr, and in 1540 fled into 
Persia before the Pitans, whom we imagine to have been the Maho- 
medan subjects of Sultan Ibrahim Loudi conquered by Babr. By 
the assistance of the king of Persia Homaion recovered his empire in 
1555, and died in 1556. Before Ms flight he had conquered and 
added to the Mogul dominions the kingdoms of Guzerat and Malva ; 
he had likewise taken possession of the kingdom of Bengal 
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Aobab succeeded his father Homaion, and died, after a reign of 
■ neat: 50; years, in 1605. He extended " the empire, but not so far to 
the southward as to prevent him from vouchsafing to stile the king 
of Portugal his neighbour, in virtue of the territories possessed by 
this nation near Goa on the coast of Malabar. 

To Acbar succeeded his son Jehanguie, who died, in 1627. A 
weak prince, enslaved by the influence ofhis mistress Nourjelian, con- 
fined in his person, and constrained in his government, by the ambi- 
tion ofhis son Gehan Schah. Sir Thomas Eoe was sent embassa- 
dor to Jehanguir by king James the first. 

Schah Gehan succeeded to his father Jehanguir ; and after a 
reign successful until the change of his fortunes, to which a sickness 
of languor occasioned by intemperance in his seraglio gave rise, was 
deposed and confined by his son Aurengzebe, and died in 1666, 

There is not a more curious piece of history than that of the re- 
bellion of Aurengzebe against his father, written by Mr. Bernier 
After having murdered his three brothers and some of their chil- 
dren, to acquire the throne, Aurengzebe maintained himself in it 
near 50 years, with so strict an attention to the government of his 
empire, as^ entitles him to be ranked with the ablest princes, who 
have reigned in any age or country. He conquered more than 
half the provinces of the Peninsula of India in person, and his vice- 
roys conquered or subjected almost all the rest, the sea coasts of 
Malabar excepted. The revenues of the empire amounted in his 
time to near thirty-eight millions of pounds sterling. He died in 

1707 . . , , : 

~ But all the abilities of Aurengzebe did not give him the power oi 
securing his crown to one of his sons in preference to the rest, and it 
that he foresaw the contests which ensued amongst 
them after his death. His sons Azem Schah, and Mahomed Maiizin, 
fought at the head of armies not equalled since the time of Tanier- 

lanc. 
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lane. That of Mahoimed Manzm consisted of more than three Imndred 
thousand %hting men, of which one hundred and fifty thousand 
were cavalry. Asiem, who seems by his father’s will to have been 
the favourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzm was proclaimed 
emperor, under the tittle of Bahadh Schah, after which he attacked 
his brother Kaunbuksh, who was taken prisoner and died of Ms 

wounds. Bahadr Schah died after reigning about six years accord- 
ing to Mr., Frazer. 

Of four sons which survived their father Bahadr Schah, three 
joined against the other, defeated and killed him, and then Jehan- 
BER Schah separated from the other two, defeated and put them to 
death ; after which he was proclaimed emperor ; but as he was a 
very weak prince, and infatuated by his mistress Lai Koar, who had 
been a public singer ; two brothers the principal men of his court 
dethroned him, and placed on the throne Mahomeb Furruksie 
son to Azem SchAh, the prince who fell the first of the three bro- 
thers by whose deaths Jehander Schah acquired the crown. 

We know not what term to give to the reign of Jehander Schah, 
the predecessor of Furruksir, as Mr. Frazer, who is now the guide 
to whom we are most indebted for the history of this dynasty seems 
to have made a mistake in the chronology of this period. Aureng- 
zebe is said to have died in February 1707, and Mahomed Furruksir 
in February 1719, which dates give an interval of twelve years. At 
the same time Bahadr Schah the successor of Aurengzebe is said to 
have reigned about six years, Mahomed Furruksir the successor of Je- 
hander Schah, to have reigned seven : so that we have in the reigns of 
these two princes, without the interposition of Jehander Schah, more 
than the term which elapased between the debhs of Aurengzebe and 
Mahomed Furruksir, whose deaths are ascertained by dates. Mr. 
Frazer has not ascertained the term of Jehander Schah’s reign ; but 
if those of Bahadr Schah and Furruksir could be authentically reduced 
into the space to which they must be confined, it would be safEcient, 
according to the ideas of Mogul history, that Jehander Schah only 

D 2 once 
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once performed the ceremony of sitting in public on the throne of 
Delhi, to intitle him to be ranked in the list of the emperors of 
: '""Indostan. ^ ^ ■ .. 

that dependance to the great men of the kingdom to which 
their contests for the crown had reduced the descendants of Aiireng- 
zebe, the emperors elected, although revernced as despotic by the 
multitude, ascended the throne in bonds, and were in reality nothing 
more than the slaves of their ministers. 

Still the blood of Tamerlane continued to be held in too gimt 
veneration throughout the empire, to permit any others than his de- 
scendants fco entertain hopes of ascending the throne with impunity. 
Those who stood nearest to the throne, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore contented to rule the empire as they pleased, by 
shewing to the people a pompous sovereign, who in reality commanded 
nothing hut the women of his seraglio. 

Fuerxiksir was the first of the Great Moguls, whose father had 
not been emperor, and we shall soon see more examples of this 
oblique succession. The same lords who had raised, deposed him as 
a measure necessary to their own security. Not content with con- 
fining him, they put out his eyes ; hut even this degree of imbecillity 
and wretchedness did not appease their fears or satisfy their resent- 
ments. They murdered him on the 16th of Februaiy 1719, aggra- 
vating the deed with everj^ indgnity and insult. 

These deposers of Eurruksir placed on the throne his cousin 
german Eaffeih al Dirjat son of Raffeih al Shan, one of the brothers 
from whom the emperor Jehander Schah won the crown. RatTeih 
al Dirjat was taken out of the castle in which those of the royal 
family who are not murdered are suffered to live. This change of 
his fortunes was not more extraordinary than it was of short <lura- 

■ ■■.'tion ; ■■■ 
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tioii ; for tlie saixie disposers o the throne who had imde him ehiperor 
murdered him when he had scarcely reigned three months. 

They then took Raffeih al Do wlet, brother of Raffeih al Dirjat, 
probably out of the same place of confinement/and placed him on 
the throne. The reign of this emperor was of shorter duration than 
that of his brother, for he died within a few days after his accession, 
and his death was not suspected to be the effect of poison. 

Mahomed Schah was now proclaimed by the tv 70 brothers Ab- 
dallah Khan, and Hossan Ally Khan, whom we haye seen powerful 
enough to make four and depose five emperors of Indostan. If there 
were no interreigns, four of these successions happened in the space 
of four months. 

Mahomed Schah was son of Jehan Schah, one of the three bro- 
thers who perished in disputing the crown with their brother Jehander 
Schah. So that a son of each of these three unfortunate princes became 
emperor only to he as unfortunate as his father. 

But the greatest humiliation, if not the most tragical exit, was 
reserved for Mahomed Schah. But the beginning of bis reign was 
not without a stroke of vigour in the mode of eastern politics ; for 
his courtiers, to plaese him, assassinated Hossan Ally Khan, one of 
the two brothers whose hands had been imbrued in so much of the 
blood of his family. 

The other brother Abdullali Caun immediately appeared in arms, 
and opposed another emperor of his own nomination to Mahomed 
Schah. A battle ensued, in which Abdullah was taken prisoner. 
He died three months afterwards of his wounds ; having, it is said, 
received the assurance of his pardon from Mahomed Schah; which, 
if true, is an example of clemency very rarely found in the politics 
of Asiatic monarchs. 
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The removal of two such dangerous enemies to the throne, placed 
Mahomed Schali in possession of it with a security unknown to his 
predecessors, since the reign of AurengzeTbe ; hut this security served 
only to render him unworthy of it. Indolent, sensual, and irresolute, 
he voluntaiily gave to favourites as great a degree of power, as that 
which the ministers of the throne had lately possessed in defiance of 
the will of their sovereigns. The fatal moment approached, in which 
a foreigner was to determine whether he should exterminate the 
race of Tamerlane, and annex the richest empire of the universe to 
his own. Caimdorah the vizir and favourite of Mahomed Schali 
quarrelled with Nizam al Muluck the viceroy of the soutliern pro- 
vinces, who had under his jurisdiction very near a fourth part of the 
empire, and who without rebellion had rendered himself almost in- 
dependant of the emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurengzebe, Ni- 
zam al Muluck censured openly and in the strongest terms, the 
lethargick and pusillanimous administration, as well as the profligate 
and dissolute manners of the court ; hoping, no doubt, to impair the 
influence of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there could 
he no remedy to such desperate evils, but in a total revolution of the 
empire, he advised Thamas Kouli Khan, who had usurped the throne 
of Persia, to come and take possession of that of Indostan ; and T!ia- 
mas Kouli Khan followed his advice. 

Me. Feazee has left us an authentic account of this extraordi- 
nary revolution. An army famished by its own numbers, com- 
manded by chiefs unanimous in nothing but their unwillingness to 
fight, and these by an emperor who could not command his fears, 
submitted to enemies whom they outnumbered five to one : but these 
enemies had 'been inured to conflicts under the most desperate sol- 
dier of the age, and were rendered invincible by the expectation of 
plundering the capital of the richest empire in the world. A skir- 
mish decided the fate of this empire. Mahomed Schah kid Ids 
regalia at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, who took possession of 
Delhi, plundered it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inha- 
bitants. 
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The conqueror reserving to himself all the countries lying to the 
westward of the river Indus and Attock, restored all the rest to Maho- 
med Schah, and reinstated him in the throne with formalities ; after 
which he returned to Persia, carrying with him out of Indostan a 
treasure; which in effects, silver, gold and jewels, was valued at more 
than seventy millions of pounds sterling. He entered India from 
Kandahar in the beginning of the year 1738, and returned to Kan- 
dahar at the end of the year 1739. This dreadful incursion is reck- 
oned to have cost Indostan, besides its treasures, the loss of two hun- 
dred thousand lives. 

The cruelths exercised in India by Thamas Kouli Khan, were 
such, that a dervise had the courage to present a writing to him, 
conceived in these terms : “If thou art a god, act as a god; if thou 
“ art a prophet, conduct us in the way of salvation ; if thou art a 
“ king, render the people happy, and do not destroy them.” To 
which the barbarian replied, “ I am no god, to act as a god ; nor a 
“ prophet, to shew the way of salvation ; nor a king, to render the 
“ people happy ; but I am he whom God sends to the nations which 
he has determined to visit with his wrath.” 
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■ SECTION"’ III 

^THE Bortliern nations of India, althoiigli idolaters, having searce 
a religion, when compared to the multitude of superstitions and 
ceremonies which characterise the inhabitants of the southern coun- 
tries, were easily induced to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at 
this day the Afghans or Pitans, who figure so much in all the late 
revolutions of Delhi. Excepting these, few of the other Indians 
have been converted. 

The armies which made the first conquests for the lieads of the 
respective dynasties, or for other incursors, left behind them numbers 
of Mahomedans, who, seduced by a finer climate and a richer coun- 
try, forgot their own. 

The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gave a preference to 
the service of men of their own religion, who, from whatever coun- 
try they came, were of a more vigorous constitution than the stoutest 
of the subjected nation ; this preference has continually encouraged 
adventurers from Tartary, Persia, and Arabia, to seek tlieir fortunes 
under a government, from which they were sure of receiving greater 
encouragement than they could expect at home. 

Feom these origins, time has formed in India a mighty nation of 
near ten millions of Mahomedans, whom Europeans call Moors : to 
them, under the authority of the Great Mogul, the greatest f;art of 
Indostan is now subject : but, although the reigning nation, they are 
out-numbered by the Indians ten to one. 

This inferiority of numbers, has obliged the Mahomedans to leave 
in aU parts of Indostan, many Indian princes in possession of their re- 
spective sovereignties, which they are permitted to govern without mo- 
lestation, on condition that they pay the stipulated tribute, and do not 

^ infringe 
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infringe any other part of the treaties by which they or their ances- 
tors have ackno-wledged the sovereignty of the Great Mogul, These 
Indian princes are called Rajahs, i. e. kings : more than one half of 
the empire is at this day subject to these Rajahs, of whom some are 
princes of very small territories, and others, such as Jasseing and Jes- 
semseing mentioned by Mr. Bernier in the history of Aurengzebe, 
as also the kings of Mysore and Tanjore mentioned in the history of 
the present wars of Coromandel, possess dominions almost as, large as 
the kings of Prussia or Portugal. Many of them pretend to great 
antiquity of family, and one, whom the emperor Acbar conquered, 

^ boasted his descent from Porus. 

Besides the Indians who reside in the territories of the Rajahs, 
there are every where seen great numbei's of them in those parts of the 
country which are immediately subject to the Great Mogul without 
the interposition of an Indian prince to govern them. They are the 
only cultivators of the land, and the only manufacturers of the im- 
mense quantities of linnen which are made in the empire ; insomuch 
that at a distance from the capital cities, the great trading towns, the 
encampments of armies, and the high roads, it is rare to see in the 
villages or fields a Mahomedan employed in any thing except levying 
contributions or acting in some other respect as an officer of the 
Great Mogul. 

"V IjSfTELLiaENT enquirers assert that there are no written laws 
amongst the ^Indians, but that a few maxims transmitted by tradition 
supply the place of such a code in the discussion of civil causes ; and that 
the ancient practice, corrected on particular occasions by the good sense 
of the judge, decides absolutely in criminal cases. In all cases derived 
from the relations of blood, the Indian is worthy to he trusted with the 
greatest confidence ; but in cases of property, in which this relation 
does not exist, as a cunning subtil people they are perpetually in dis- 
putes ; and for the want of a written code the justice or injustice of the 
decision depends on the integrity or venality of the judge. Hence the 
parties prefer to submit their cause to the decision of arbitrators chosen 
by themselves, rather than to that of the officers appointed by the 
government. ■ , . , 
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The Akoran is to the Maliomedaiis at once the" source of their ' 

■ religions institutions, of their civil law, and of the administration of 
justice in criminal cases. . The two first of these heads have been as 
copiously commented as in any religion or government whatsoever. 

The Mulla in Indostan superintends the practice and punishes the 
breach of religious duties, the Cadi holds courts in which are'*' tried 
all disputes of property, and the Catwal is the judge and executor of 
justice in criminal cases. 

An accurate description of the functions allotted to the Cadi and the 
Mulla, would require a volume, which we have not materials to fur- 
nish t and if furnished, this volume would leave us but imperfectly in- 
formed of the general administration of justice in the cases supposed to 
fall under the jurisdiction of these officers ; since the sovereign orchis 
delegate perpetually wrests all kinds of causes from the common forms 
of trial, and decides them himself without appeal. Some notion of 
the Catwal is given by Mr. Thevenot : the punishments inflicted by 
this tribunal, are different from those prescribed by the Alcoran ; from 
the precepts of which the Catwal likewise deviates in exercising the 
torture, and it contradicts them, in being always open to bribery. 

We see in those parts of Indostan which are frequented by the 
European nations, the customs or laws which regard lands subject to 
contradictions, not easily reconcileable. The husbandman who pos- 
sesses a few fields has the power of selling and bequeathing them, at 
the same time that the district in which these fields are included is 
annually let out by the government to a renter, who pays a certain 
sum of money to the lord of the country, and receives from the cul- 
tivator a certain part of his harvests. The renter sometimes quarrels 
with the husbandman, and displaces Mm from his possessions : cla- 
mours as against the highest degree of injustice ensue ; the prince in- 
terferes, and generally redresses the poor man, who has so much need' 
of support in such a cause of misery ; and if he fails to give this proof 
of his inclination to justice, he is held in execration, and deemed 
capable of any iniquity. 

0 lx 
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In all the countries absolutely subjected, the Great Mogul stiles 
himself proprietor of all the lands, and gives portions of them at 
will as revenues for life to his feudatories ; but still these grants take 
not away from the cultivator the right of sale and be< 3 [uesh The 
policy of all the Indian governments of Indostan, as well as that of 
the Great Mogul, seems to consist more in a perpetual attention to 
prevent any one family from obtaining great possessions, than in the 
intention of multiplying oppressions upon the body of the people ; 
for such a slavery would soon leave the monarch little grandeur to 
boast of, and few subjects to command. As all acquisitions of land 
are subject to the inspection of the government, the man who should 
attempt to make himself proprietor of a large estate in land, would 
be refused the certificates necessary to put him in possession, and 
would be marked as a victim necessary to be sacrificed to the policy 
of the state. From what we see in the histories of this and other 
eastern countries, the violences committed among the great, lead us 
to think that the man of more humble conditon is subject to still 
greater violences ; when, on the contrary, this humility is the best 
of protections. 

The Feudatory, by the acceptance of a certain title and the pen- 
sion which accompanies it, acknowledges the Great Mogul ^his heir. 
No man, from the Vizir downwards, has any trust of importance 
reposed in him but on these terms, and on his decease the whole of 
his property that can be found is seized for the use of the emperor, 
who gives back to the family what portion he pleases; The estates 
of all who are not feudatories descend to the natural heirs. 

These barriers raised against the aggrandizement of particular 
families became absolutely necessary in a [state, necessitated to repose 
very great trusts in certain individuals. 

The whole extent of Indostan is not divided into more than twenty- 
four provinces : each of these include several Indian principalities. A 
very large army ready to move at the first warning was found neces- 
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sarj' to coerce tlie Eajahs ; the same force divided under several dis» 
tinct : Commaiaders wonld have been ineffectual Hence it was ne- 
cessary to :give a large tract of country to the government of a single 
officer, or to relinquish the design of extending the dominion. 

This officei*, now weE known in Europe by the title of Nabob, 
was made subject to the controul of others who resided in the pro- 
vince with him, and over whom he had no authority. The sover- 
eign reserved to himself the power of life and death. Civil causes 
were reserved to the Cadi, and the revenues and expences of the pro- 
vince were subject to the examination of the Duan, who managed 
the customs and took pssession for the emperor of the estates of the 
feudatories ^who died. The Great Mogul gave the government of 
the sti’ongest holds in the province to governors who were in nothing 
subject to the Nabob. He was called to coiut, kept there, or trans- 
lated into another government, whenever the ministry thought these 
changes necessary ; and there was a time when they were so frequent, 
that a new Nabob left Delhi riding contrary to the usual manner with 
his back turned to the head of his elephant, and gave for a reason, 
“ That he was looking out for Ms successor.” 

The divisions of the royal family gave the Nabobs of provinces 
distant from the capital, opportunities of acquiring a stability in their 
governments, and the court was now content to receive a stipulated 
sum, in Hen of the real revenues of the province, in which the Nabob 
became little less than absolute, and had nothing to fear but an army 
jfrom Delhi, which was always coming, and never came. But even be- 
fore they arrived at this state of independence, we find them exercising 
the cruel caprices of despotism on wretches too weak to raise tlieir 
complaints to the throne. Mandleslow tells a story of a Xa.l>ob who 
cut off the heads of a set of dancing girls, that is, of a company of very 
handsome women, because they did not come to his palace on the first 
summons. ■ In Tavernier we see a man, who ' murders his wife, four 
cMldren, and thirteen slaves, and is left unpunished, because he is the 
person on whom the Nabob relied for the cure of a distemper. 
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The relations of all the travellers into Indostan abound with ex- 
amples of the vices of these princes. It has been observed, that all the 
Mahomedans established in India acquire, in the third generation 
the indolence and pusiUanimity of the original inhabitants, and at 
the same time a cruelty of character to which the Indians are at pre- 
sent happUy strangers. Hence we are almost induced to give assent 
to the opinion, that the prohibition of shedding blood of any kind, 
inculcated by the Indian religion, was a political institution, wisely 
calculated to change into gentler manners the sanguinary disposition 
which is said to have characterised all the inhabitants of Indostan be- 
fore the religion of Brama was introduced amongst them. 


The E»ro of the Dissebtatiojst. 


TO THE EEADEE. 


gINCE tlie first edition of this book in 1764, Mr. Alexandee Dow 
has published a translation of Thp- JSistoTy of the Mlaliom-edmi 
Conquerors in IndoBtan, written originally in Persic by Feeishta, 
Phis work of Feeishta is an abridgement of other historians, and 
extends from the beginning of the reign of Sebegtechix, the first 
of the Ghaznavide Monarchs who made conquests in Indostan, to 
the end of the reign of the Emperor Acbae ; that is, from the year 
977 to 1605 of our fiEra; and of the Mahomedan, from 365 to 1014 

Ferishta gives the origin and regular succession of all the Kings 
of Ghazna and emperors of Delhi during this period, the progress of 
their conquests in dndostan, and the other principal events »of their 
reigns ; and thus supplies the voids and imperfections of the histo- 
rical part of onv Dissertation on the Establishments made by Mahome^ 
dan Conquerors in lndostam We have, nevertheless, left our disserta- 
tion in its first state, that the attention of the Reader might be directed 
to the work of Feeishta, which is the most curious and valuable 
piece of Oriental history, of which a translation has hitherto been given 
to Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

^HE English establishments in the kingdom of Indostan are divided 
into three governments; indepenclant of each other. Bombay 
commands the factories on the western side of the peninsula, common- 
ly called the Malabar coast ; together with those in Persia : the estab- 
lishments and possessions on the eastern or Coromandel coast are 
under the government of Madrass : and those in Bengal depend on 
Calcutta. From the year 1*745 to the conclusion of the late peace, the 
English have been continually engaged in war, m one or other of these 
divisions : and the preservation of their commerce in the East-Indies 
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absolutely depended on the conduct and success of the wars of Coro- 
mandel and Bengal. We have therefore thought that a general history 
of their military transactions in Indostan, during this period, would 
not be unacceptable to the public ; more especially as there is no part 
of the world in which the British arms have, of late years, acquired 
more honour. 



BOOK I. 


, THE WAR OF COROMANDEL. 

JRE war declared between Great Britain and France in 1744, 
extended its operations to the settlements of the two nations 
in India : peace was no sooner restored to them by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, than they took np arms against one another, on the 
coast of Coromandel, as allies to two Moorish lords contending for 
the possession of the province of Carnatica. The competition be- 
tween these lords had its rise in events, which happened several years 
before the English or French took part in it ; it therefore becomes 
necessary to describe those events ; and as the government, policy, 
and customs of the nations of Indostan differ greatly from those of 
Europe, we shall endeavour, in the course of our narrative, to give as 
much of their character and manners, as appears necessary for the 
intelligence of the facts which we relate. 

Most of the countries which have been conquered by the Great 
Mogul in the peninsula of India, are comprized under one viceroyalty, 
called from its situation the Decan, or south. From the word Soubab, 
signifying a province, the viceroy of this vast territory, is called Soubah- 
dar, and by Europeans improperly Soubah. Of the countries under 
Ms jurisdiction, some are entirely subjected to the throne of Delhi, and 
governed by Mahomedans, whom Europeans as improperly call 
Moors ; whilst others remain under the government of their original 
Indian prince^s or Eajahs, and are suffered to follow their ancient 
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modes on condition of paying tribute to tlie Great Mogul. The 
Moorish, governors depending on the Soubah/ assume, when treating 
with their inferiors, the title of Nabob, which signifies Deputy : but 
this in the registers of the throne is synonimous to Soubalidar, and the 
greatest part of those who stile themselves Navabs, or Nabobs, are 
ranked at Delhi under the title of Plious-dar, which is much inferior 
to that which they assume, signifying no more than the commander 
of a body of forces. The Europeans established in the territories of 
these Pseudo-Nabobs (if we may be allowed the expression) following 
the example of the natives with whom they have most intercourse, 
have agreed in giving them the title they so much affect. In defer- 
ence therefore to the custom which has prevailed, we shall leave 
them in possession of it, and in the course of our narration shall like- 
wise distinguish the great viceroy by that of Souhah 
A Nabob ought to hold his commission from Delhi, and if at his 
death a successor has not been previously appointed by the Great Mo- 
gul, the Soubah has the right of naming a person to administer the 
Nabobship until the will of the Sovereign is known; but a Nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah is not deemed authentically established 
until he is confirrnod from Delhi The Soubah receives from the 
several Nabobs the annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to 
the treasury of the Empire. The Nabobs are obliged to accompany 
him in all military expeditions within the extent of his viceroyalt}^ 
but not in any without that extent. These regulations were intended 
to place them in such a state of dependance on the Soubah as should 
render them subservient to the interests of the Empire, and at the 
same time leave them in a state of independance, which would 
render it difficult for the Soubah to make use of their assistance to 
brave the throne. 

The constitution of the Mogul Empire began to lose its vigour im- 
mediately after the death of Aurengssebe, the ablest monarch that ever 
reigned over Indostan ; but since the dreadful incursion of the Persians 
under Thamas Kouii Khan, it has declined daily more and more : so 
that during the last fifty years, So ubahs have been seen to main tain 
themselves in their governments against the will of the throne, and 
have consequently appointed Nabobs under them with as little regard 
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to its authority; Nabobs likewise bave kept possession of their go- 
vernmeiLts in opposition both to the Soubah and the throne ; and 
what is more extraordinary in the offices of a despotic state^ both 
Soubalis and Nabobs have named their successors, who have often 
succeeded with as little opposition as if they had been the heirs ap- 
parent of an hereditary dominion. What we have said of the go- 
vernment of the southern provinces, is equally applicable to all the 
other Soubaships of the empire. 

The Carnatic is one of the most considerable Nabobships depen- 
dant on the Soubah of the Decan : from its capital it is likewise 
named the province of Arcot; but its present limits are greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was 
conquered by the Great Mogul ; for we do not find that the Nabobs 
of Arcot have ever extended their authority beyond the river Gon- 
degama to the north, the great chain of mountains to the west, and 
the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, and Mysore 
to the south. The sea bounds it to the east. It was not before the 
beginning of the present century that this country was entirely re- 
duced by the Moors. 

Sadatulla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having no issue, adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the 
elder, Doasfc-ally, to succeed in the Nabobship; and conferring on 
the younger, Boker-ally, the Government of Velore ; he likewise di- 
rected that Gulam Hassein, the nephew of his favourite wife, should 
be Duan or prime minister to his successor. Having reigned from 
the year 1710 to 1732, he died much regretted by his subjects. 

The dispositions he had made were fulfilled without opposition or 
difficulty; but Nizam- al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern pro- 
vinces, beheld the accession of Doast-ally with aversion, since it took 
effect without that difference to his authority which he was deter- 
mined to establish throughout all the governments under his jurisdic- 
tion. The Jealously of this powerful superior prevented Doast-ally 
from procuring a regular con finnation from Delhi : ibis said that he 
only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
the proper forms of an authentic commission. 
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1732 DoAST-ALLY Imd two sons, of whom the eldest, Subder-ally, was 
arrived at man’s estate when his father succeeded to the Nahobship ; 
he had likewise several daughters, one of whom he had at that time 
given in marriage to his nephew Mortm-ally, son of Boker-ally ; and 
another to a inore distant relation named Chun da-salieb. This lord 
gave his own daughter by a former wife in marriage to Gulam Hassein, 
and availing himself of the incapacity of his son-in-law, obtained the 
Nabob’s permission to administer the office of Duan in his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, although tributary 
to the Great Mogul, were each of them governed by its own prince 
or Rajah, and the care of levying the tributes of these countries was 
intrusted to the Nobobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
send an army to facilitate the collection of them. The death of the 
1736 king of Tritchinopoly in 1736, was followed by disputes between 
the queen and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a con- 
fusion in the government sufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He therefore deter- 
mined to send an army under the command of his son Siibder-ally 
and the Duan Chunda-saheb to seize any opprtunity which might 
offer of getting possession of the city of Tritchinopoly ; hut to pre- 
vent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the only 
intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move lei- 
surely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded to the south; 
accordingly they came to Madrass, where they remained some days, 
and then went to Pondicherry, where they staid a longer time ; dur- 
ing which, Chunda-saheb laid the first foundation of his connexions 
with the French government in that city : from hence they marched 
to Tritchinopoly. 

By intrigues, of which we have not the details, Chunda-saheb pre- 
vailed on the queen to admit him with a body of troops into the city, 
having first taken an oath on the Koran, that he would act in nothing 
to her detriment : tlie people of the country say that she fell in love 
with him; if so, she was ill requitted, for he soon after seduced the 
garrison, seized the city, and confined her to a prison, where she died 
of grief. The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that 
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of the capital ; afetr which, Subder-ally leaving Chunda-saheb to 1736 
govern these new acquisitions, x'eturned to his father at Arcot, who 
appointed Meer-assud, the preceptor of Subder-ally, to succeed Ohnn- 
da»saheb in the office of Duan. 


The new Duan was well acquainted with the ambitious character 
of his predecessor, and represented to Subder-ally the consequences 
which were to be apprehended from a man of such dangerous views^ 
placed in a government of such imporfcance. Subder-ally saw his 
error when it was too late to redress it ; for when he represented to 
his father the necessity of recalling Chunda-saheb to Arcot, the Na- 
bob, apprehensive of open ruptures in his family, and attached to his 
son-in-law from an opinion of his abilities, could not be induced to 
follow Meer-assud’s advice. 


Chunda-saheb hearing what had been attempted against him, 
took measures to secure himself : he put the city of Tritchinopoly in 
a good state of defence, and placed his two brothers in the strongest 
towns dependant on his sovereignty; Buda-saheb in Madura, and 
Saduck-saheb in Dindigul : but notwithstanding these preparations, 
he determined not to throw off his allegiance to the Nabob, before 
he should be openly attacked. 

In the mean time Nizam-al-muluck’s resentments against the fa- 
mily of Doast-ally increased with their acquisitions ; foi', notwith- 
-X standing the independancy affected by Chunda-saheb, he did not 
doubt that the force of Tritchinopoly would always be united with 
that of the Arcot, whenever danger from foreign powers should threaten 
either of the two governments. But his attention was for some years 
taken up by affairs of much greater importance than the reducing of 
this family to his obedience. At one time, he was prepared to join 
the Great Mogul, whom he wished to see dethroned, against Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, whom he had invited to invade the Empire: and 
after the Persian left Indostan, he was obliged to keep his arms 
turned towards Delhi, where he was equally dreaded and detested. 

Thus prevented from marching into the Carnatic, he at length de- 
termined to give the Morattoes permission to attack it. By this 
measure he satisfied, in part, the obligations he lay under to that na- 1739 
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1739 tion, and at the same time employed a force, wliicli, next to his 
" own, was the most capable of coiiq[Uering the dominions of Doast-ally. 

The country of the Morattoes lies between Bombay and Gol-Kon- 
dah : its limits are not known with any degree of certainty to Eui'o- 
peans, and we are equally ignorant of the origin and history of the 
people. It is now a century that they have made a figure as the most 
enterprising soldiers of Indostan, and as the only nation of Indians, 
which seems to make war and occupation by choice ; for the Rajpouts 
are soldiers by birth. Of late years they have often been at the gates 
of Delhi ; sometimes in arms against the throne : at others, in defence 
of it against the Affghans or Pitans. The strength of their armies 
consists in their numerous cavalry, which is more capable of resisting 
fatigue than any in India ; large bodies of them having been known 
to march fifty miles in a day. They avoid general engagements, and 
seem to have no other idea in making war, but that of doing as much 
mischief as possible to the enemj^’s country. This they efiect by 
driving off the cattle, destroying the harvest, burning the villages, 
and by exercising such cruelties as makes the people of the open 
country take flight on the first rumours of their approach. The 
rapidity of their motions leaves the prince with whom they wage 
war little chance of striking a decisive blow against them, or even 
of attacking with effect any of their detachments. Hence the ex- 
pence of maintaining an army in the field with very little probability 
of even fighting such an enemy, and the greater detriment arising 
from the devastations they commit, generally induce the govern- 
ments they attack to purchase their retreat with money. Great par- 
simony in their expences, and continued collections of treasure by the 
means now described, have been the principal cause of raising them, 
in less than a century, from a people of inconsiderable note, to a na- 
tion which at present strikes terror into all the countries between 
Delhi and Cape Comorin. They often let out bodies of men, and 
sometimes whole armies ; but the hiring of them is a ^dangerous re- 
source ; for the offer of better terms seldom fails to make them change 
sides ; and they seldom relinquish their practice of plundering even in 
the countries which they are hired to defend. But notwithstanding 
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their warlike cliaraeterj they are in other respects, the most scritpii- 17S9 
Ions observers of the religion of Brama ; never eating of any thing 
that has life, nor even killing the insects which molest them : how- 
ever, a buffalo sacrificed, with many strange ceremonies, atones for 
the blood of their own species which they shed in war. 

Before the Carnatic was conquered by the Great Mogul, the 
Morattoes were in possession of several fortresses and territories in the 
country: retreating from which before the arms of the Moors, they 
stipulated to receive annually a portion of the revenues, as a recom- 
penee for the possessions which they relinquished, and as a tribute 
for desisting from their usual predatory incursions into the province. 

The Nabobs of Arcot had for many years neglected to pay this tri- 
bute, and the Morattoes had refrained from their usual methods of 
obtaining reparation, from no other motive than their great fear of 
Nizam-al-muluck : but this restraint was now removed by the en- 
couragement which they received from him to invade the Carnatic. 

At the same time the kings of Mysore and Tanjore, in resentment 
of the injuries they had suffered from Cliunda-saheb in his govern- 
ment of Txdtchinopoly, incited them, as brethren of the same reli- 
gion, to attack the Carnatic, and to revenge the violations com- 
mitted in their temples and holy places by that Mahomedan governor, 
and the Moors in his service. 

In the month of May, 1740, an army of 10,000 Morattoes, under 1740 
the command of Ragogee Bonsola, approached the province with 
their usual rapidity, and arrived at the mountains, which separate it 
from the western country, before Boast-ally was able to collect 
the whole of his forces to oppose them ; for a large par- of his 
army happened at that time to be employed to the southward, 
under the command of his son Subder-ally. The Nabob, lio -^^ever, 
marched from Arcot wdtb what troops he was able to assemble, 
about 4,000 horse and G, 000 foot, and with these determined to de- 
fend the passes of Dainal-cherri, through which the Murattoes in- 
tended to enter the province, until he could be succoured by his Si>fi s 
army, and the other troops of the proviace, which were advancing 
to his assistance : it is thought he would have succeeded in this in- 
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1740 tention if he liad not been betrayed by one of Ms officers, an Indian, 
who suffered the ^orattoes to pass tbe station where he cominanded. 
The next day, being the 20th of May, the whole army appeared in 
the Nabob's rear, which was not defended by intrenchments, and 
having every advantage, attacked his troops with great fury ; who, 
encouraged by the example of their prince, defended themselves re- 
solutely for several hours, until they saw him, together with his son 
Hassan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on the field of battle ; the 
rout was then general; most of the principal officers of the army 
were slain, and Meer-assud, the Duan, was taken prisoner. 

Subder-ally, with the troops under his command, was advanced 
as far as Arcot when he heard of his father’s fate, upon which he 
immediately took refuge in Velore. Chunda-saheb likewise took the 
field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, giving out that he intended 
to march to the Nahoh’s assistance ; but by contrived delays he kept 
at a distance from the field of battle, and as soon as he heard of 
the Nabob’s defeat, hastened back to Tritchinopoly. 

The Morattoes, after their victory, sent detachments to plunder 
and levy contributions in every part of the province, but found that 
what they acq[iured by these Means did not answ their expectations ; 
for the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable effects into 
the strong holds with which the province abounds. Thus disap- 
pointed, they readily listened to the proposals of their prisoner Meer- 
assud, who was empowered by Suhder-ally from Velore to treat with 
them : it was agreed that they should be paid, at stated periods, 
10,000,000 of rupees, equal to one year's revenue of the province, 
on condition that they quitted the Carnatic immediately ; thus much 
was made public, but another article was kept secret. As soon as 
the treaty was ratified, Subder-ally assumed the title and authority 
of Nabob ; but this power was now so much impaked, that Chunda- 
saheb thinking he had nothing to apprehend from it, came to Arcot 
to do homage to him : however, the splendor of his retinue, and the 
military force which accompanied him, made him appear rather the 
equal than the dependant of Subder-ally. 
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The fortifications of Pondicherry were at this time in such repufca- 1740 
tion, amongst a people who had never before seen any thing equal to 
them, that the late Nabob, as well as Subder-ally and Chundarsaheb, 
had sent their wives, children, and treasures, to remain there during 
the war. As soon as the Morattoes quitted the province, Subder-ally 
and Chunda-saheb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, 

Avhere they stayed several days. Subder-ally returning to Arcot, took 
with him his own and his father's family; but Ohunda-saheb pro- 
ceeding to Tritchinopoly, left the women of his family and one of 
his sons there. 

In the month of December the province was again stimck with 
consternation by the return of the same army of Morattoes which 
had lately afflicted it with so many calamities. This second irrup- 
tion was in consequence of the secret engagement which they had 
made with Subder-ally. 

Besides the sum of money which he had agreed to pay them, they 
had farther insisted on receiving some territoiies in sovereignty, and in 
this demand Meer-assud found them so inflexible, that, considering the 
territories of Tritchinopoly served only to render the power of Chun- 
da-saheb formidable to his master, he consented to yield those countries 
to the Morattoes, on condition that they should attack them at their 
own expence : this they agreed to do, and at the same time engaged 
to dispose of Chunda-saheb, if he fell into their hands, in such a man- 
ner as should be most conducive to the interests of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Tritchinopoly was strongly fortified in the Indian manner of 
defence ; and Chunda-saheb, on the first news of the approach of the 
Morattoes against Doast-ally, stored it with a great quantity of grain, 
which is considered as the best security of a fortified place amongst a 
people who are very little skilled in the use of cannon or other engines 
of battery. Meer-assud therefore foreseeing that he would be able to 
protract his defence as long as his provisions lasted, advised the Mo- 
rattoes to quit the Carnatic, and to encamp at such a distance as 
might prevent any suspicion of their intentions to return. This art- 
ful conduct produced the eftect intended by it; for Chunda-saheb 
imagining that the Morattoes were meditating expeditions into other 
. G2 provinces? 
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1740 provinces, sold Hs stores of grain ; of wMcli tliey no sooner received 
iiitelligenc they set out from their camp at Sevegunga, and by 
veiy expeditious marches appeared in sight of Tritchiiiopoly before 
he could remedy the distress to which he had so unwarily reduced it. 

1741 They invested the city closely, and were attentive to prevent the 
introduction of any supplies or reinforcements; nevertheless the bro- 
thers of Chuoda-saheb attempted to relieve it. Biida-saheb advanced 
from Madura wldi a large convoy of provisions, escorted by 3,000 horse 
and 7,000 foot : the Morattoes detached 20,000 men to intercept this 
reinforcement, which defended itself with bravery until Buda-salieb 
fell, when the death of the leader was followed by a general rout; as it 
always happens in the battles of Indostan : they cut off Buda-saheb’s 
head, and sent it to Ghunda-saheb as a confirmation of his broth ei’’s de- 
feat. Another detachment attacked Saduck-saheb, approaching from 
Dindigul with 1,500 horse and 3,000 foot, who were likewise defeated 
after a sharp fight, which ended with the death of Saduck-saheb. 

Chunda-saheb, notwithstanding these misfortunes, continued to 
defend the city with great resolution, and protracted the siege until 
the greatest part of his provisions was consumed, and a considerable 
number of bis men, with some of his best ofiicers, killed; the dread 
of famine had also caused many to desert : those remaining; worn 
out with fatigues, called upon him with one voice to surrender He 
delivered up the city and hiniself on the 26th of March, 1741, after 
having sustained a siege of three months. The Morattoes placed 
him, with his son, and several principal officers, under the strictest 
confinement, intending to be well paid for the ransom of their per- 
sons: After some time spent in dmining Tritchinopoly of all they 
could find valuable in it, they appointed Morari-row, one of their ge- 
nerals, viceroy of the kingdomj and leaving 14,000 of their best troops 
under his command, returned to their own country, where they con- 
fined their 2 >risoners in a strong fort in the neighbourhood ofSatta- 
rah their metropolis. 

The Morattoes, by the possession of Tritchinopoly, were now be- 
come of enemies, allies to Subder-ally ; and the imprisomneiit of 
Chunda-saheb at such a distance from the Carnatic, removed the 
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only leader deemed capable of exciting intestine commotions. But 1741 
the resentment of Nizam-al-muluck still remained to be appeased, 
wliicli could only be done by remitting to him those large arrears of 
revenues which the Nabob Doast-ally, availing himself of the con- 
vulsions of the empire, had withheld. Subder-ally therefore was 
convinced that a storm would break upon him from this quarter as 
soon as Nizam-ahmuliick himself should have none to fear from 
Delhi : but as this time was not yet come, he determined not to ex- 
haust his treasures from the apprehension of dangers, which, although 
probable, were still uncertain ; he amused Nizam-al-inuluck with 
humble excuses, founded on the poverty to which he pretended to 
be reduced by the incursion of the Morattoes, and even demeaned 
himself so far as to give out he intended to go to Arabia, and there 
spend the remainder of his days in acts of devotion at the tomb of his 
prophet. 

The poverty to which he pretended to be reduced was as little real 
as the spirit of devotion which he affected, for the greatest part of 
his father’s treasures had been preserved under the cai'e of his mother, 
when she took refuge ill Pondicherry. However, the late calamities 
left such an impression of terror upon his mind, that he did not ven- 
ture to keep his court in the open and defenceless city of Arcot, hut 1742 
took up his residence in Velo re, which was well fortified, and its ci- 
tadel built two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the strongest in 
the Carnatic : with the same spirit of precaution he sent the women 
and children of his family, together with his treasures, to Madrass ; 
giving this preference to the English nation by the advice of Meer- 
assud, who already suspected the connexions which subsisted between 
Chiinda-saheb and Mr. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry. From 
Velore the Nabob made several visits to his family at Madrass, and 
these joiirnies were reported to Nizam-al-muluck as proofs of his inten- 
tion to proceed from thence by sea to Mecca. 

The commanders of all the towns and forts in the Carnatic had 
been assessed in sums proportioned to their incomes, which were le- 
vied at stated periods, in order to discharge the ransom of the pro- 
vince due to the Morattoes. The government of Velore w^as the 
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1742 richest fief subject to tlie Nabobship of Arcot, and bj the treasures 
which Mortiz-ally inherited from his father, as also a very parsi- 
monious management of the revenues of his government, he was be- 
come the richest man in the province. Having married the sister of 
Subder-ally, and being likewise nearly related to him by birth, £e 
thought that these titles of kindred, joined to the reception which 
he gave to the Nabob and his court, would excuse him from the ne- 
cessity of furnishing what remained due of his proportion of the ge- 
neral assessment ; but the Nabob, who knew the Morattoes were not 
to be disappointed with impunity, and who was as unwilling as Mor- 
tiz-ally to disburse his private treasures until the last extremity, de- 
termined to oblige him to furnish his contingent with the same 
punctuality as the other governors of the province. Many of these 
were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Velore, and were 
ready to withhold their proportions of the assessment as soon as they 
should find a respectable leader to set the example, and to support 
them in the consequences of refusing to obey the Nabob's orders ; 
they therefore confederated with Mortiz-ally, and represented to him, 
that Nizam-al-muluck, the Souhah of the southern provinces, would 
behold with satisfaction even the most desperate measure which might 
be taken by the officers of the Carnatic, against a prince who paid so 
little deference to his authority. 

Mortiz-ally, born cruel and treacherous, had no resti'aints in his 
composition to stop his hand from the perpetration of any crime by 
which his avarice, ambition, or revenge could be gi^atified : he was 
indeed by many suspected of being uncommonly deficient in personal 
courage, but this persuasion seems to have taken its rise from the sus- 
picious habits of his domestic life ; since he never moved, even in his 
own palace, without being surrounded by guards, nor ever ventured to 
taste any thing that was not brought to him in a vessel to which his 
wife had affixed her seal. The Nabob therefore held the pusillanimous 
character of his brother-in-law in the greatest contempt, and appre- 
hended no danger from a man who lived in perpetual apprehensions 
of poison from his own family and domestics. Mortiz-ally still con- 
tinued to evade the payment of his arrears of the assessment ; and the 
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Nabob, wearied by excuses, one day in public imprudently 1742 

threatened to dispossess him of his government, if he evaded any 
longer to comply with liis orders. ^ This outrage immediately flung 
him into the closest connection with the dissatisfied governors, who 
now flattered his ambition, by assuring him that they would ackno w- 
ledge him Nabob of Arcot as soon as Subder-ally should be removed. 

The Nabob’s army was encamped within the suburbs and under 
the walls of Velore : a body of guards and a numerous retinue con- 
stantly attended him within the fort, so that he seemed in no danger 
from open violence, or secret treachery. But nothing of the con- 
spiracy transpired ; and he was unfortunately confirmed in his secu- 
rity by the extreme humility with which Mortiz-ally caxried himself 
after the outrage he had received. 

At the time of that festival to which the Mahomedans of Indos- 
tan have the greatest devotion, all the Nabob’s servants asked per- 
mission to be absent for two or three days to celebrate it in their own 
families. Contrary to the usual custom of the courts of Indostan, 
the Nabob suffered all his retinue and guards, excepting four persons, 
to quit him ; and so little was he suspicious of the danger to which 
he exposed himself by this ungaurded indulgence, that he even desired 
some of the ofiicers and menial servants of Mortiz-ally might attend 
him during the absence of his own. Mortiz-ally determined not to 
lose this opportunity, which was such as might never ofier again, to 
strike the blow he had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day 
after the Nabob’s retinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his 
table were poisoned. The Nabob had scarcely finished his meal be- 
fore he began to be greatly disordered, and although the strength of 
his constitution, with timely assistance, enabled him to throw off the 
mortal effects of the poison, yet it left him much enfeebled. Even 
this attack did not thoroughly awaken his suspicions, which those 
of Mortiz-ally’s family, who waited on him, contributed to stifle, by 
representing his indisposition to be the access of a bilious disorder, 
very common in India. Mortiz-ally knew he had no time to lose, 
and proposed to some of his officers, in whom he had the most con- 
fidence, to go and put an end to the Nabob’s life. It is said that all 
N refused 
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1742 refused to serve him in this cruel commission, excepting one, whose 
wife Subder-aily had formerly debauched : this in an, a Pitan, having 
engaged some Abj^ssinian slaves, Igd them at midnight to the Nabob’s 
apartment, where the few servants who attended the Nabob were 
asleep round his bed. They were immediately seixed, and prevented 
from making resistance. The Nabob himself, instead of taking up 
his arms, attempted to make his escape through a window. The 
leader of the assassins seized him before he could pass through it, and 
upbraiding him with the injuiy ofhis adultery, and exulting in the 
revenge he was taking, killed him with several stabs of a poniard 

Meer-assud the Duan was in the fort, and the [inviolable "'attach- 
ment which this minister was known to bear to his master, suggested 
to Mortiz-ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a witness of 
the murder which he had committed. The orders were given to put 
him to death, when some of Mortiz-ally’s officers represented to Mm. 
the necessity of preserving the life of a man, from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the Carnatic, which 
would be necessary for his own conduct, as sooff as he should be de- 
clared Nabob. These representations were dictated by reverence to 
the character of Meer-assud, whose virtues preserved him in this in- 
stant of imminent danger from the destruction to which he had 
been doomed 

The gates of the fort of Yelore were strictly guarded during 
this night of terror, and those only who produced a particular 
permission were suffered to pass out the ensuing day. So that the 
news of Subder-ally Khaffs death was carried the next morning 
to the army encamped near Velore, by emissaries employed by Mor- 
tiz-ally himself, who represented it as an accident in which their 
master had no part, and imputed it to the sudden resentment of some 
of the principal officers, of whom the Nabob had treated several 
with ignominious language, and had affronted one by a blow. But 
such was the general opinion of Mortiz-ally’s character, that the 
soldiery immediately flew to their arms, and cried out in tuiniilt, 
that their Nabob had ' been assassinated by the governor of Velore, 
The principal officers of the army were absent celebrating' tlie 

feast 
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feasb ; and tlie soldiery left to their own condnct, in tlie first impulse If 42 
of detestation, threatened to storm the fort ittniediately, and to massa« 
ere all who were in it ; bnt, on recollection of its Stfeiigth, this reso- 
lution subsided, and they agreed to wait the return of their officers, 
before they should proceed to extremities. The emissaries of Mortiz- 
ally took advantage of this suspension of their rage, and called to their 
recollection the great arrears of pay, which were due to them from 
Subder-ally, who, although well able, had constantly evaded to satisfy 
their demands : whereas if the army, they said, would admit Mortiz- 
. ally's pretensions to the Habobship of Arcot, and declare in Ms fa- 
^ vour, he would doubtless agree to pay all that was due to them. 

The armies of the Mahomedan princes of ludostan are composed 
of a number of distinct bodies of troops inlisted by different leaders ; 
who, with their bands, enter into, and quit the service of differeht 
princes, according to the advantages which they expect to receive. 

Hence the degree of reliance which a prince can have On his army 
is proportioned to the treasures of which he is possessed, joined to 
his inclination to disburse them ; and it is common in the wars of 
Indostan to see large bodies of troops going over to the enemy On 
the very field of battle. The army at Velore forgot its resentments 
against Mortiz»ally in proportion as, the terms proposed by his emis- 
saries appeared to be real. The officers, as they arrived in the camp, 
were immediately brought over to his interest by presents ; accounts 
were adjusted, times of payment were stipulated, and all, officers as 
well as soldiers, agreed to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of the 
Carnatic, within two days after he had murdered Subder-ally. 

Mortiz-aUy now pitched his tents without the gates of Velore, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob. In November he made 
Ms entry with pomp into the city of Arcot, and was again proclaimed 
there.. 

As soon as the first agitations which this sudden and unexpected 
revolution had occasioned began to subside, several of the principal 
officers in the Carnatic communicated to one another their senti- 
ments on Ms accession, and concurred in a detestation of ii These 

\ ^ , applied 
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1742 applied to Morari-row, the Morattoe governor of TiitcHnopoly, who 
did not hesit^^^ to declare openly against him. The English at 
Madras were requested to protect the son and family of Subder-ally, 
together with their wealth, notwithstanding any menaces which 
they might receive from Mortiz-ally; who did not fail to demand 
this prey, and had the vexation to find it placed out of his reach. 
>Several of the principal officers of the army, won by the friends of 
Subder-ally's family, engaged to effect a general revolt. On a sud- 
den the army demanded immediate payment of the whole of their 
arrears, which at Veldre they had agreed to receive at distant periods, 
and surrounding the palace in tumult, accompanied their demands 
with threats. 


Mortiz-ally had not courage to stand this storm ; but immedi- 
ately determined to place himself out of the reach of danger. Wo- 
men of rank in Indostan never appear in public; and travel in 
covered carriages, which are very rarely stopped or examined even 
in times of suspicion. He therefore disguised himself in a "woman's 
dress, quitted Arcot in the night, in a covered Pallanldn, accom- 
panied by several female attendants, and in this equipage gained Jiis 
fort of Velore without interruption. 

As soon as his flight was discovered, the army proclaimed Said 
Mahomed Khan, the son of Subder-ally, an infant who resided in 
Madras with his mother. The government of the province was 
entrusted to a Duan chosen by the friends of the family, and the 
young Nabob and his mother were removed from Madrass to Van- 
diwash, the fort of Tuckia-saheb, who had married one of the sisters 
of Subder-ally. 

These revolutions in the Caimatic happened at a time when Ni^ 
zam-al-muluck, having no longer any thing to apprehend from the 
politics of the court of Delhi, where he had obtained for his son 
Ghazi-o’din Khan the post of captain general of the Mogul’s armies, 
was preparing to visit the Carnatic. He left Gol-Kondali in the 
beginning of the year 1743, and arrived at Arcot in the month of 
March , following. His army is said to have consitecl of 80,000 
horse and 200,000 foot. Their numbers, and the reputation of their 
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y leader, deterred all tlio princes of the coiintries throngli wticli tkey 1743 

/ passed from making any resistance : and they entered the province of 

Arcot with as little opposition. When arrived at the city, Nizami 
al-mnliick was struck with amazement at the anarchy which pre- 
vailed in every part of the government. Every governor of a fort, 
and every commander of a district, had assumed the title of Nabob, 
and had given to the officers of his retinue the same names as dis- 
tinguished the persons who held the most considerable employments 
" in the court of the Soubah. One day, after having received the 

homage of several of these little lords, Nizam-al-muluck said, that 
he had that day seen no less than eighteen Nabobs in the Carnatic ; 
whereas he had always imagined that there was but one in all the 
southern provinces. He then turned to his guards, and ordered 
them to scourge the first person who, for the future, should in his 
presence assume the title of Nabob. 

The young son of Subder-ally, accompanied by several of his 
principal officers, paid his visit of homage to the Soubah, who re- ‘ 
fused him the permission of returning to Vandiwash, and ordered 
some of his own officers to take charge of his person, directing them 
to treat him with lenity and respect. He then appointed Coja Ab- 
dulla Khan, the general of his army, Nabob of Arcot, and of all its 
dependencies, and sent a summons to Morari-row the governor of 
Tritchinopoly, to surrender the city. Finding that the Morattoe 
persisted in refusing to obey Ms orders, he marched with his whole 
army, and sat down before it: presents and promises supplied the 
place of hostilities in reducing it. In the month of August Morari- 
row evacuated Tritchinopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic 
with all his Morattoes. 

Nizam-al-muluck having thus settled the affairs of the province 1744 
without unsheathing the sword, returned to Gol-Kondah, Coja Ab- 
dullah continued to command the army until it arrived there; leav- 
, ing one of his dependants to administer the government of Arcot 

\ during his absence. It was not before the month of Marchin the 

(' next year that lie prepared to return, and after having been distin- 

j> guished with particular honours on the day that he took leave of the 

I* -M H 2 feoubah, 
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1744 Soiibali, ms the next morning found dead in his bed. His body 
marks of poison; but as the hand from which it came 
could never be discovered, it was imputed to the person who received 
the most advantage from it, by succeeding him in the government 
of the Carnatia This was AnVar-odean, who was immediately 
nominafted to tliat employment, and aixived at Arcot in the month 
of iyprih 

The introduction of this stranger into the Carnatic was the source 
of many of the events which it is the intention of this narrative to 
commemorate ; and there are so many and such injuiious misrepre- 
sentations of his origin, and of that part of his life which preceded 
his accession to the Nabobship, that it is necessary to invalidate them 
by an impartial description of his history 

Anawar, the father of An’war-odean, distinguished himself by 
his great erudition, and by the application of it to explanations of the 
original text of the Koran : he made the pilgrimage of Mecca, with- 
out which proof of piety it is difficult, among Mahomedans, to ac- 
quire the reputation of a truly devout man. At his return from 
tMs voyage he was appointed by Aurong^ebe, to be one of those 
religions officers who are appointed to offer up daily prayers for the 
health and prosperity of the sovereign. In consequence of this ap- 
ppinti^ient, he received a pension, and was ennobled by being 
ranked as a commander of 250 horse, with the right of taking the 
title of Khan, which signifies Lord, or rather Chieftain. This title 
would appear incompatible with the character of a religious man, if 
every title of nobility in Indostan did not consist in a military com- 
TO^ipn ; by which it is supposed, although rarely insisted on, that 
the person who receives the commission shall maintain a certain 
number of horse for the emperor’s service. With these honours 
and advantages Anawa^ retired to Gopee-mahoo, and there finished 
his days. 

His son An’wai-odean went to court with recommendations from 
his father, which procured him a title of the same rank as had been 
given to his father: he was afterwards raised to the command of 
SOOihorse, and was, appointe<J governor of the district of Coora-Geha- 

nabad 
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nabad. Ill success/ or perhaps ill conduct |)reyeiiting Mm from 1741 
being able to pay the usual revenues of his government to the throne, 
he quitted it privately and went to Amedabacl Here Gazi-o’din 
Khan, the Soubah of the southern provinces, gave him a post of 
considerable trust and profit in the city of Surat, whilst his friends 
at Delhi took care to prevent further enquiries conceiming him, by 
reporting him dead. After the death of Gazi-o'din Khan, father of 
Mzam-al-muluck, AnVar-odean went to pay his court to Nizam- 
al-muluck, who had succeeded to the SoubahsMp of the southern 
provinces, and was by him appointed Nabob of the Yalore and Kaja- 
mundrum countries, which he governed from the year 1725 to 1741. 

When Nizam-al-muluck was preparing to visit the Carnatic, AnVar- 
odean attended his court, and was left by him in one of the princi- 
pal stations in the city and territory of Gol-Kondah ; and a very 
few days after the death of Coja Abdulla, Nizam-al-muluck ap- 
pointed him to administer the government of the Carnatic, in which 
choice he seems to have been influenced by his opinion of the ne- 
cessity of placing a province, in which he suspected commotions, 
under the direction of a brave and expeiienced soldier ; such was 
AnVar-odean. 

There is no country in which the titles of descent are less in- 
strumental to the fortunes of men than they are in Indostan ; none 
but those of the royal blood are considered as hereditary nobility ; to 
all others, the exclusion is so absolute, that a new act from the sover- 
eign is necessary to ennoble even the son of the Grand Ykir of 
the empire. The field of fortune is open to every man who has 
courage enough to make use of his sword/ or to whom nature has 
given superior talents of mind. Hence it happens, that half the 
grandees of Indostan have arrived to the highest employments in the 
empire from conditions not less humble than that of AnVar-odean 
Khaii ; against whose accession to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, the 
people had taken an aversion, from causes independent of his per- 
sonal character. 

During the 30 years which preceded the visitation of Nizam-al- 
muluck, the Carnatic had been goyerned by the same family, in a 
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1744 succession of three Nabobs, who, availing themselves of the general 
empire, had acquired a greater stability in their of- 
fice than is the usual lot of governors in Indostan. The Nabobs of 
this fiimily, considering the sovereignty as a kind of inheritance; had 
not conducted themselves in their administration with that spirit of 
ravage, which is the usual consequence of uncertain and transitory 
possession. The revenues of the Carnatic depend upon the harvests 
of grain, and these on the quantities of water, which are reserved to 
supply the defect of rain during the dry season of the year : for this 
purpose vast reservoirs have been formed, of which not only the con- 
struction, but even the repairs in cases of inundation require an ex- 
pence much beyond the faculties of the farmer or renter of the land. 
If therefore the avarice of the prince with -holds his hand from the 
preservation of these sources of fertility, and at the same time dic- 
tates to him an inflexible resolution of receiving his usual incomes ; 
the farmer oppressed, oppresses the labourer, and the misery of the 
people becomes complete, by the vexations of collectors exercised in 
times of scarcity, of which the cruel parsimony of the prince has been 
the principal cause. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that the province which had 
felt the good effects of a mild and generous administration, from the 
reigns of the family of Sadatulla Khan, should behold with regret 
the introduction of any stranger whomsoever to govern the Carnatic. 
The young son of Subder-ally was the only person whom the pro- 
vince wished to see their ruler. 

In deference to this afiection, and firom the danger of shocking it 
at once too violently, Nizam-al-muluck gave out that he intended 
to confer the Nabobship of Arcot on this youth, as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood. At the same time he gave AnVar- 
odean Khan all the powers necessary for governing the Carnatic dur- 
ing this interval, and committed the young prince to Ms care, with 
the authority of a guardian. From the palpable impropriety of re- 
posing so delicate a trust in the very person to whom the greatest 
advantages would accrue from an unfaithful discharge of it, Nizam- 
al-muluck may be suspected of having dissembled througliout this 
:■ ' i transaction^ 
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^ transaction. The general joy with which the yonth was receiyed, 1744 
on his arrival in the province, eclipsed all the homage that was paid 
to the sovereign power of his gnardian ; and it is supposed that the 
provisional Nabob did not behold without jealously these demonstra- 
tions of the public attachment to the son of Subder-ally. 

Aifwar-odean however did not discover any symptoms of dis- ^ ^ ^ 

content in his treatment of the young prince: on the contrary, he 
maintained him in a splendor adequate to his birth, and assigned the 
. palace in the fort of Arcot for his residence. Here the young Seid 
Mahomed passed some time without any other inquietude, than that 
^ which he received from the importunities of a band of Pit£in soldiers, 
who had been in the service of his father, and who pretended that a 
long arrear of pay was d ue to them. 

The Pitans, whose country is in the most northern part of the 
Empire, are the bravest of the Mahomedan soldiery levied in Indos- 
tan. From a consciousness of this superiority, together with a re- 
liance on the national connection which exists amongst them how- 
soever dispersed into the services of different princes, they have 
acquired an insolence and audacity of manners, which distinguishes 
them, as much as the hardness of their physiognomy^ from every 
other race of men in the Empire : they treat even the lords they 
serve with very little of that respect which characterises all the other 
dependents of a sovereign in Indostan. From the known ferocity 
of their temper, it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment on 
them, even when they deserve it ; as a strong spirit of revenge has 
familiarised them with assassination, which they seldom fail to em- 
ploy whenever the smallness of their’ numbers disables them from 
taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
served Subder-ally Khan, continued to present themselves every day 
before his son, demanding their arrears with clamour and inso- 
lence. 

In the month "of June a wedding of one of the relations of Sub- 
cler-ally was celebrated in the fort of Arcot. The young prince, as 
being the head of the family, was invited to preside at the ceremony. 

The customary invitations were likewise given to all the other rela- 
tions, 
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174^4 tions, many of whom were lords of governments in the Garna- 
tic ; among these was Morbiz-ally. The young Seid Mahomed was 
taught to conceal the emotions he naturally felt at seeing the mur- 
derer of his father named in the list of his friends as a guest invited 
with his approbation. Such are the manners of a court in Indostan. 
It was thought that Mortk-ally would not venture his person out of 
the forts of Velore, during the first days of a new administration ; but, 
in contradiction to this notion, he came to Arcot, and presented 
himself before the young prince, as one of the guests at the wedding; 
and was treated with distinction and respect by the regent Nabob 
An'war-odean Khan, who was likewise invited to the wedding. 

On the day appointed for the solemnimtion of the marriage^ 
twelve Pitans, with the captain of the band, presented themselves 
before the young prince, and demanded their arrears with a more 
determined spiiit of insolence than they had hitherto shewn in any 
of their former applications. It is reckoned the highest indignity 
that can be offered to a soldier, to order him to retire by an expres- 
sion of contempt; and if any violence is employed to remove him, 
he generally resents it in the instant with blood-shed. These con- 
siderations were not sufficient to restrain the zeal of Seid Mahomed’s 
attendants from resenting the insult which was offered to their 
prince ; and finding that expostulations did not prevail, they seized 
on the Pitans, and turned them out of the palace by force. The 
Pitans suffered themselves to be removed with much less resistance 
than it was expected they would have made against a treatment so 
repugnant to the ideas which these haughty soldiers entertain of 
their own importance. The same day they advanced again into the 
presence of Seid Mahomed, and apologized for their disrespectful 
behaviour: their submissions suppressed all suspicions of their con- 
duct during the remaining part of the day. 

In the evening Seid Mahomed, with Mortiz-ally and most of the 
other guests, were assembled, and as soon as the young prince was in- 
formed that^AnVar-odean was approaching, he arose from his seat, 
and passed into the vestibule of the hall, intending to pay his guardian 
the compliment of receiving him at the bottom of the steps, which 

led 
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led iato tke palace. He was attended by all the otter guests, and 1744 
many of Ms own officers and guards. The tMrteeu Pitans, who 
had made their submission in the morning, appeared the foremost of 
the spectators in the court below, and distinguished themselves by the 
affectation of great reverence in their manner of saluting Seid Maho- 
med Khan, as soon as he appeared in the vestibule. After these 
compliments, their captain, with the appearance of a man sensible 
that he had offended his lord, and intended to submit himself at his 
feet, ascended the steps, and was permitted to approach within the 
reach of his person ; when the assassin drew a dagger, and at the 
first blow stabbed him to the heart. 

A thousand swords and poignards were drawn in an instant : the 
murderer was cut to pieces on the very spot ; and ten of his accom- 
plices suffered the same fate from the fury of the multitude below. 
During this scene of bloodshed, An’war-odean Khan arrived, and 
endeavoured to calm the general 'trepidation, by giving such orders 
as were necessary for the discovery of the conspirators ; for the mul- 
titude had already persuaded themselves that the Pitans had been 
employed by some superior power. 

All who beheld the young prince deprived of life by tMs assassina- 
tion, were instantly struck with the remembrance of the murder of 
Ms father committed in Velore ; murmurs from many had already de- 
clared the suspicions that were entertained of Mortiz-ally, when it 
was reported, that, during the general confusion, he had gained the 
gates of the fort, where a large body of cavalry and other troops, which 
composed his retinue, were waiting for Mm ; and that, surrounded by 
these guards, he was already on his way to Velore. The precipi- 
tation of this flight, which appeared as much the consequence of pre vi- 
ous dispositions as the effect of sudden fear, left no doubt that he was 
the author of the assassination. Nothing was now heard but curses 
and imprecations on Ms head, for the murder of the innocent and 
much-loved Seid Mahomed Khan, and for the murder of the father 
of this unfortunate prince. The people saw themselves obliged 
to confine their indignation to these expressions of it ; for the 
strength of Mortiz-ally’s escort required a larger body of cavalry 

^ to 
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1744 to be sent in pursuit of it, than could be assembled within the, time 

him, Velore being no more than twelve miles 

distant from Arcoi 

The multitude now received orders from Aif war-odean to retire 
to their homes ; and, as men struck with dismay at a common cala- 
mity, assembled in secret companies, to communicate their thoughts 
on the murder of which they had heen spectators. 

An Var-odean, either actuated by the same spirit of indignation as 
the people, or affecting the appearance of it, not only removed the 
Titans in his service from their employments, but also gave orders 
that all of that nation should immediately quit the city ; and, as a 
stronger proof of his resentment, caused their houses to be razed to 
the ground, a mark of infamy rarely practised, excepting the persons, 
whom it is intended to stigmatize, have deserved capital punishment. 
But these expressions of indignation did not exempt him from im- 
putations. Many persons of rank and power in the province asserted 
that they had discovered secrets, which convinced them that the 
assassination was the result of a confederacy between him and 
Mortiz-ally. 

They said, that the respect and attachment which were shewn by 
all ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the great influence 
which his relations bore in the Carnatic, by possessing the best forfcs 
and governments in the province, had filled the mind of An'war- 
pdean Khan with apprehensions of conspiracies and revolts which 
might at one time or other remove him, in order to place Seid Ma- 
homed in the sovereignty : that, actuated by these suspicions, he 
regarded the destruction of Seid Mahomed as necessary to his own 
security, and was only with-held from executing it by the dread of 
!Nizam-al“muluck''s resentment ; which suggested to him the scheme 
of practising on Mortiz-ally, by such insinuations and offers, as might 
induce him, to undertake the destruction of Seid Mahomed ; but in 
such a manner, that, if a discovery should be made, the murder might 
be imputed to Mortiz-ally alone ; who being persuaded of tie pro- 
bability of a revolution in favour of Seid Mahomed, and dreading 
the revenge of this prince for the murder of his father, hired tho 
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assassiiiS; having previotisly assured himself of protection froii\AnVar- 
odean Khan, and even of rewards by an encrease of the Domain of 
Velore. 

The secrets‘"of^tlm ‘princes of Indos tan are very difficult to be dis- 
covered. In affairs of consequence nothing, except in the most equi- 
vocal terms, is ever given by them in writing ; and whenever the mat- 
ter is ’of great importance or iniquity, it is trusted to a messenger, a 
man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommen- 
dation, testifying that he is to be trusted in aU he says* So indefinite 
a commission reserves to the lord who gives it, the resource of dis- 
avowing the transaction of bis agent ; and this he never fails to do, 
whenever’ the iniquity is discovered. Hence the public in Indostan, 
deprived of authentic evidence, are left to judge of the actions of 
their rulers either from probable conjectures, or from the general 
idea of their characters. The constitution and defects of the go- 
vernment have rendered poisons and assassinations, in the practice of 
the great, the common method of removing those who stand in 
opposition to the ambition of others ; insomuch that a histoiy of one 
century in Indostan, would furnish more examples of this nature than 
can be found in the history of one half of the kingdoms of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne. From the frequency of these enormous 
practices, even the deaths which happen in the common course of 
nature, are imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from 
them. Such were the principles on W people of the Car- 

natic judged and condemned An’ war-odean Khan for the murder of 
Seid Mahomed; although no positive proofs were brought of his 
having been accessory to it. The most probable argument against 
him was founded on the early appearance of Mortiz-ally at Arcot 
in the days of a new administration. This was thought incom- 
patible f^with the wariness of Ills character, without supposing a con- 
nection which assured him of protection from An’war-odean* 

An’war-odean strongly denied all connections with Mortiz-ally, and 
challenged any proof to be brought that either he himself, or any of 
his dependents, had ever had any correspondence with the Pitans 

12 „ ;.who' 
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1744 who committed the murder ; which he attributed solely to_^ Mortk- 

as a proof, that the Pitaus. had often been at Velore, 

^ and were known to have receiyed many marks of favour from Mm. 
On the other hand Mortk-ally retorted the accusation, but brought 
no testimonies to support his assertion : It was supposed that the only 
proofs which he , could have brought against An'war-odean, would at 
the same time have condemned himself. 

Although An*war-odean was not able to exculpate himself in ‘ the 
opinion of his subjects, he found means to convince his superior, Ni» 
Eam-al-muluck, that he was entirely innocent of the blood of Said 
Mahomed. Nizam-al-muluck, who never did any thing by halves, 
thought it necessary to give him support, in proportion as he^became 
odious to the Carnatic, and sent him a fol and regular commission 
for the NabobsMp of Arcot soon after the death of Seid Mahomed. 
The province, irritated by their aversion to a lord, whose sovereignty 
destroyed their hopes of being ruled by one of the family they so 
much loved, complained loudly of the avarice and parsimony of his 
government, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 
of their former Nabobs. 

War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in con- 
sequence of which a squadron of English men of war appeared in the 
Indian seas. It consisted of two 60 gun ships, one of 50, and^^a frigate 
of 20 guns : these ships did not come immediately to the Enlish 
settlements in Indostan, but passing beyond them, cruised in two devi- 
sions in the straits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in these stations 
three French shq^s returning from China to Europe, and one return- 
ing from Manilha to Pondicherry ; the cargoes of which produced 
180, 000^. sterling. They also took a French ship at Atchin, which 
was converted into an English man of war of 40 guns, and called the 
Medwayk Piize. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the squadron 
united appeared on the coast of Coromandel in the month of July 

1745 1745, at which time the garrison of Pondicherry consisted of no 
more than 436 Euinpeans, its fortifications were not completed, 
and no French squadron had hitherto appeared in India. 
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The appearance of the English squadron/ and the report of the 1745 
reinforeements which they expected jfrom England, alarmed Mr. Du- 
pleix for the saM of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob 
An^war-odean to insist with the government of Madrass, that the 
English ships of war should not commit any hostilities by land against 
the French possessions in the territories of Arcot;but the Nabob at 
the same time assured the English, that the would oblige the French 
to observe the same law of neutrality, if their .force should hereafter 
become superior to that of the English. The government of Ma- 
drass remonstrated, that they were always ready to obey his com- 
mands as far as their power extended ; but that Mr. Barnet, the com- 
mander of the English squadron, was the immediate officer of the 
King of Great Britain, by whose orders and commission he acted, 
independent of the East India Companie's agents at Madrass. The 
Nabob replied, that all officem of the English nation who came to 
the coast of Coromandel were equally obliged to respect his Govern- 
ment in the Carnatic ; and that if Mr. Barnet, with his squadron, 
should venture to act contrary to the orders he had now given, the 
town of Madrass should atone for their disobedience. 

These threats made [so much impression upon the government of 
Madrass, that they requested and prevailed on Commodore Barnet to 
confine his operations to the sea. He therefore sent one of the 50 gun 
ships to cruise in the road of Balasore, at the entrance of the river 
^ Ganges, where she took two or three ^French ships returning from 
different parts of India to the French settlements in Bengal. The 
rest of the squadron left the coast of Coromandel to avoid the ap- 
proaching stormy season, and went to Mergui, a port situated on the 
coast which lies opposite to that of Coromandel in the Gulph of 
Bengal. 

In the beginning of the year 1746 the squadron returned to the 1*740 
coast of Coromandel, and were reinforced by two 50 gun ships, and 
a frigate of 20 guns, from England : but at this time the 60 gun 
ship, in which Mr. Barnet hoisted his flag, was found unfit for action, 
and, together with the 20 gun ship which came first into India, was 
sent hack to England, 
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There wa>s intelligence that a French squadron was 

preparing to come on the coast of Coromandel, when that of the 
English was deprived of one of its principal advantages, by losing 
Commodore Barnet, who died at Fort St. David’s in April. His 
death, happening at a time when the English affairs in India were 
threatened with danger, was generally regretted as a public loss, and 
indeed he was a man of great abilities in sea affairs. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of June, the English squadron 
cruising to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnam, de- 
scried that of the French arriving on the coast of Coromandel It 
consisted of nine ships, which were commanded by Mr. De la Bout- 
donnais, who had equipped them at the isle of Mauritius, and after- 
wards, when scattered by a huiTicane, had resisted them in the island 
of Madagascar, overcoming the greatest difficulties with such inde- 
fatigable perseverance and activity, as intitles him to a reputation 
equal to that of the ablest marine officer his country has produced. 
Of these ships one mounted 26 guns, two 28, one 30, three 34, one 
36, and that on board of which Mr, De la Bourdonnais hoisted his 
flag mounted 70 guns, of which 60 wei'c 18 pounders. There were 
but 14! other guns of this size in the whole squadron, the rest being 
12 and 8 pounders. All but the 70 gun ship were bored to mount 
more guns than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had 
been able to equip them ; and five of them for 50 guns. On board 
of the ships were 3,300 men, of which 700 were either Cafires or 
Lascars : 3 or 400 of the whole number were rendered unfit for ser- 
vice by sickness. 

The English squadron consisted of one 60 gun ship, three of 50, 
one of 40, and one frigate of 20 guns, which was too small to be 
brought into the action. The number of men did not amount to one 
half of that in the French squadron : but the English had greatly the 
advantage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune of 
engagements at sea is at present generally decided ; and they like- 
wise sailed better than the French, and were worked with much 
greater skill. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais, knowing the advantages and disadvantages 
of his force, had determined to decide the impending engagement by 

boarding 
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boarding the Englisli sMps^ if it were possible to bring liis own into 
the situations necessary to accomplish this design. Mr. Peyton, who 
commanded the English squadron, perceiving this intention, de- 
termined to engage with his squadron nearer to the wind than that 
of the enemy, since in this situation their efforbs to board would 
be easily avoided; and a great part of the day was employed in. pre- 
serving this advantage. It was not until 4i in the afternoon that 
the fight began : it was maintained at such a distance that the fire 
of the small arms from the French ships, notwithstanding the great 
numbers and' bxpertness of their musketeers, did very little execu- 
^ tion ; but, on the other hand, the cannon of the English, from the 
same cause, did much less than might have been expected from 
them in a closer engagement. The fight finished with the entrance 
of the night; about 35 men were killed in the English squadron, 
and the greatest part of these on board the Medway’s Prize. We 
are'not exactly informed of the loss sustained by the French ; but 
it was believed that the killed and wounded together did not amount 
to less than 300. One of their ships, which mounted 30 guns, was 
in less than half an hour dismasted, and so much shattered, that 
immediately after the action, Mr. De la Bourdonnais ordered her to 
proceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 

The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the squadron, it was not thought prudent, 
^ especially as the 60 gun ship was extremely leaky, to venture a second 
engagement, before the damages it had sustained were repaired. In 
consequence of this resolution, the ships made sail for the harbour of 
Trincanomalee in the island of Geylon, and in the evening lost sight 
of the French squadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if chal- 
lenging the English, who were to windward, to bear down and re* 
new the fight. This appearance of resolution in Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais was no more than a feint, practised to deter the English from 
doing what he most dreaded ; for most of his ships had expended the 
^eatest part of their ammunition, and several of them had not victuals 
on board for twenty-four hours. 

In the night of the ensuing day the French squadron, now consisting 
of eight ships, arrived in the road of Pondicheny ; where Mr. Du- 
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1746 pleix commanded, for the Frenck East India company, all the es- 
of Ms' nation in. India, the islands of Mauritius' and 
Bourhon excepted. These were under the government of Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais, to whom all the operations of the squadron were in>^ 
trusted, independent of the controui of Mr. Dupleix. 

The reputation and riches which it was probable Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealousy 
in the mind of Mr. Dupleix. Dissensions arose between the two 
commanders : but the zeal of Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not suffer 
the interests of Ms nation to be sacrificed to them. Judging that the 
force which he commanded could not be employed by land with any 
probability of success, until the English squadron should be either 
ruined or forced to quit the coast of Coromandel ; he determined to 
go in quest of them as soon as Ms own ships were refitted and pro- 
vided with 30 or 40 pieces more of heavy cannon than they mounted 
on leaving the island of Mauritius. 

On the 24th of July the French squadron sailed from Pondicherry, 
working to the southward against the southern monsoon, and on 
the 6th of August discovered the English, which had been refitted 
at Trincanomalee. The English perceiving the addition of cannon 
with which the enemy had been supplied at Pondicherry, avoided an 
engagement. The two squadrons were three days in sight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bourdonnais's account, 
the English ships, availing themselves of the advantage of sailing bet- 
ter than the French, disappeared. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais returned with Ms ships to Pondicherry, 
imagining that the English squadron would remain on the coast of 
Coromandel, at least with the hope of deterring him from attempt- 
ing any operations against the English settlements. But encouraged 
by their shyness at the last meeting, he now determined to lay siege 
to Madrass. 

The English, informed of the preparations which were making 
at Pondicherry to attack them, called on the Nabob to fulfil 
Ms promise of restraining the French from committing hostilities 
against them by land. But they omitted to employ the most certain 
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means of obtaming Ms protection, by neglecting to accompany their 
application for his assistance with a present of money. This ill- 
jndged parsimony left the Nabob so lukewarm in their interests, that 
although he did not give Mr. Dupleix a positive permission, he re- 
frained from making any preparations, or even from using menaces 
to prevent the French from attacking Madrass. 

This settlement had been about 100 years the principal establish- 
ment of the English nation on the coast of CoromandeL It was 
in a territory granted by the Great Mogul to the East India com- 
pany, which extended about five miles along the sea shore, and about 
one mile in land. The town consisted of three divisions ; that to the 
south extended about 400 yards in length from north to south, and 
about 100 yards in breadth : none but the English, or other Euro- 
peans under their protection, resided in this division, which con- 
tained about 50 good houses, an English and a Roman Catholic 
Church, together with the residehce of the factory, build- 

ings belonging to the company : it was surrounded with a slender 
wall, defended with four bastions and as many batteries, but these 
were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they 
any outworks to defend them: this quarter has long been known 
in Europe by the name of Fort St. George, and was in India called 
for distinction the White Town. On the north of this, and con- 
's^ tinguous, was another division, much larger and worse fortified, in 
which were many very good habitations belonging to the Armenian 
and to the richest of the Indian merchants, who resided in the com- 
pany’s territory : this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond 
this division, and to the north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian 
natives of all ranks had their habitations promiscuously. Besides 
these three divisions, which composed the town of Madrass, there 
were two large and populous villages about a mile to the southward 
of it, within the company’s territory, and these were likewise inha- 
bited by Indian natives. 

The trade from England to the coast of Coromandel, together 
with that which is carried on by merchants of various nations from 
one part of India to another, had raised Madrass to a degree of opu- 
lencc and reputation, which rendered it inferior to none of the Eu- 
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1746 ropean establishments in India, excepting Goa and BataYia. There 
*®®^^ were 250,000 inhabitants in the company’s territory, of which the 
greatest part were natives of India of various casts and religions: 
amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians 
who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descended from 
that nation. The English in the colony did not exceed the number 
of 300 men : and 200 of these were the soldiers of the garrison ; but 
none of them excepting two or three of their officers, had ever seen 
any other service than that of the parade : the rest of the English 
inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were 
still more unfit for military services. At the same time the defence 
of the place depended on this small number of English subjects ; for 
it was known that the rest of the inhabitants, regarding themselves 
as neutrals, would take flight on the first approach of danger. 

On the 18th of August the French squadron appeared and can- 
nonaded the town, but without doing any damage. They^attempted 
to take a ship belonging to the English company out of the road; 
but she moved into shoal- water, so near the batteries of the fort, 
that the French did not venture to attack her with armed boats ; 
and it was evident, from the unskilfulness of their operations during 
this cruise, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in 
person : he was at this time in Pondicherry, confined to his^bed by 
sickness. 

The protection of the English settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel was the principal object for which the squadron had been sent 
into India ; and their appearance before Madrass was at this time 
thought so necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were in 
hourly expectation of seeing them, although they had received no in- 
teUigenee of them since they were last seen, six weeks before, by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. The consternation of the town was therefore 
little less than despair, when it was reported that they had appeared 
on the 23d of August 30 miles to the northward of Madrass in sight 
of the Dutch settlement of Palliacatte, from whence they had again 
put out to sea, and disappeared. They proceeded to Bengal ; for the 
60 gun ship was so leaky, that it was feared the shock of firing her 

own 
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own cannon would sink her, if she should be brought into an engage- 

ment. 

On the 3rd of September the French squadron anchored four leagues 
to the south of Madrass, having on board the troops, artillery and 
stores intended for the siege. Here a part of the troops was landed, 
and marching along the coast advanced the next day within cannon 
shot of the town, where the rest of the soldiers were landed. The 
whole consisted of 1,100 Europeans, 400 Caffres, and 400 Indian 
natives disciplined in the European manner. There remained on 
board of the squadron 1,800 European mariners. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais directed his attack against the White 
Town, in which the English resided : the northern side of this di- 
vision could not he attacked by cannon, as the houses of the next 
division almost touched the wall, which separated them from each 
other : the eastern side could only be battered from the sea ; hut the 
south and west lay open to the plain. On the 7th of September the 
French began to bombard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, 
which they erected to the westward, under the shelter of a large 
house, within 500 yards of the walls. In the evening three of their 
largest ships drew as near as the depth of water would permit, and 
cannonaded the town. In the night Mr. De la Bourdonnais was 
flung into great perplexity, by intelligence that some large ships were 
seen to the southward of Pondicherry ; which indeed was contra- 
dicted in the morning : but the first report caused so much alarm in 
the French camp, that they were preparing to reship their heavy 
cannon. 

On the 8th of September the French had finished a battery of 
five mortars to the south, and bombarded the town without inter- 
mission until the next morning, when two Englisli deputies went to 
their camp, to treat with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, who insisted that 
the town should be delivered up to him on his own terms: and 
threatened, in case of refusal, to make a general assault. This re- 
solution arose from his apprehension of the return of the English 
squadron. As soon as the deputies returned, the bombardment 
recommenced, and continued until the evening, when it was sus- 
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i746 pended for two liours, during the conference of another deputy sent 
town ; after which it continued during the rest of the 

night.""; 

The next morning, the 10th of September, the deputies returned 
to the French camp, and, after some altercations, consented to the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first con- 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war : that the town should be immediately de- 
livered up ; but that it should be afterwards ransomed. Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on 
easy and moderate terms. 

The capitulation Vas signed in the afternoon, when Mr. de la 
Bourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the 
gates, where he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately displayed ; and, at the same time, the Eng- 
lish ship belonging to the East India company, which lay in the road, 
was taken possession of without resistance by the boats of the French 
squadron. Thex’e was not a man killed in the French camp during 
the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed in the town by the ex- 
plosion of the bombs, which likewise destroyed two or three houses. 
From this period it is useful to contemplate the progress made by the 
English in Indostan, both in the science and spirit of war. 

The English inhabitants were permitted to reside without moles- 
tation in their houses ; but the magazines and ware-houses belong- 
ing to the East India company were taken possession of by the French 
commissaries. 

On the day in which Madrass was surrendered, a messenger from 
the Nabob AnVar-odean Khan, dispatched for more expedition on a 
camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mr. Dupleix a letter, 
in which the Nabob expressed great surprize at the presumption of 
the French in attacking Madrass without his permission, and threat- 
ened to send his army there, if the siege was not immediately raised. 
Mr. Dupleix sent directions to his agent at Arcot to pacify the Nabob, 
by promising that the town, if taken, should be given up to him ; 

and 
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and by representing, that the English would certainly be willing to I74g 
pay him a large sum of money for the restitution of so valuable a 
possession By this transaction, Mr. Dupleix first discovered that 
he thought the right of disposing of Madrass, was invested in himself 
as governor general of the French establishments in India. 

But Mr. De la Bourdonnais, relying on his own commission, did 
not admit of this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, 
conformable to his promise, proceeded to treat with the English for 
the ransom of the town. Mr. Dupleix and the council of Pondi- 
cherry protested against the treaty, as a measure highly detrimental 
to the interests of their nation, which, they said, would be sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madrass was not razed to the ground. Dis- 
putes ensued, which, fortunately for the English affairs, prevented 
many evils, which in all probability would have befallen them, if 
the councils of the enemy had not been divided by these contentions. 

For on the 27th of September three ships of war, one of 72, the 
others of 40 guns, with 1,360 men on board, arrived at Pondicherry, 
and with this reinforcement, the French force was sufBcient to have 
conquered the rest of the English settlements in Indostan. Such 
indeed was the destination and intention of De la Bourdonnais ; and 
he would have immediately began to carry this plan of hostilities 
into execution, if all his operations had not been contradicted by Mr. 
Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry. 

However, the efifects of Madrass, which Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
intended to cany away in his ships, were put on board by the 1st of 
October, and two of them had sailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix 
was not as yet reconciled to the treaty of ransom, and Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais was determined not to leave Madrass before the gover- 
nor and council of Pondicherry had given their approbation : at the 
same time his experience in the navigation of India fully apprized 
him of the danger to which his ships were exposed, by remaining on 
the coast of Coromandel at this critical season of the year. 

In India the year is divided into two seasons. From the month of 
October to March the winds blow from the north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points of the compass : these sea- 
sons 
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by an interval of about twenty days, in 
wh^ or light and uncertain winds prevail : the setting in 

of the northern monsoon generally falls out some time in the month 
of October, as that of the southern in the month of April. On the 
coast of Coromandel the northern monsoon sometimes begins with 
a violent tempest or hurricane ; and if the monsoon sets in with mo- 
deration, it is often productive of tempestuous weather at ditferent 
intervals, until the middle of December, and sometimes later ; so that 
it is held dangerous for any vessels to remain on the coast after the 
15th of October, or to return to it before the 20th of December. 

On the 2d of October the weather was remarkably fine and mo- 
derate all day. About midnight a furious storm arose, and continued 
with the greatest violence until the noon of the next day. Six of the 
French ships were in the road when the storm began, and not one of 
them was to be seen at day-break. One put before the wind, and 
was driven so much to the southward, that she was not able to gain 
the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost all her masts : three others of 
the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected every minute to perish, not- 
withstanding they had thrown over-board all the cannon of the 
lower tier : the other ship, during the few moments of a whirlwind 
which happened in the most furious part of the storm, was covered 
by the waves, and foundered in an instant, and only six of the crew 
escaped alive. Twenty other vessels belonging to diiferent nations, 
were either driven on shore, or perished at sea. 

The other two ships, laden with part of the effects of Madrass, 
together with the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor 
in the road of Pondicherry, where they felt no effect of the storm 
which was raging at Madrass : It is observed, that the violence of 
these hurricanes is generally confined to 60 or 80 miles in breadth, 
although in their progress they generally blow quite across the Bay 
of Bengal 

The articles of the treaty of ransom had been adjusted the day 
before the storm happened. It was agreed that the French should 
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evacnate the town by the 4th of October; and by one of the ar- 
ticles, the artillery and warlike stores remaining in the town, were 
to be equally divided between the French and English. 

Mr. Dupleix had represented to Mr. De la Bourdonnais, that he 
would not interfere in any transactions with the English after his 
departure, unless the French remained in possession of Madrass for 
so much time as might be necessary to adjust all discussions arising 
from the treaty. Mr. De la Bourdonnais therefore represented to 
the English, the necessity to which he was reduced, by the obstinacy 
of Ml'. Dupleix, of protracting for three months, the term in which 
he had agreed to put them in possession of the town : the English, 
apprehensive that if they refused to admit of this alteration, they 
should be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix without a treaty, acquiesced 
in this proposal ; and the treaty was signed on the 10th of October. 

All the merchandizes, and a part of the military Stores, belonging 
to the East India company, together with all the naval stores found in 
the town, had been laden on board of the French ships : these arti- 
cles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to 130,000 pounds sterling; and the gold and silver of which they 
took possession to the value of 31,000 pounds sterling; the half of 
the artillery and military stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds ster- 
ling : all the other effects and merchandizes were relinquished to the 
proprietors of them. It was agreed that the French should evacuate 
the town, before the end of the ensuing January, after which the 
English were to remain in possession of it without being attacked 
by them again during the war. Upon these conditions the gover- 
nor and council of Madrass agreed to pay the sum ^ of 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 440,000 pounds sterling. Of this sum 240,000 pounds 
were to be paid at Pondicherry, by six equal payments, before the 
month of October in the year 1749 : and for the remaining 200,000 
pounds, bills were drawn on the East India company in London, 
payable a few months after they should be presented. The English 
gave hostages for the performance of this treaty. 

On the 12th of October, Mr. De la Bourdonnais invested one of 
the council of Pondicherry, appointed by Mr. Dupleix, with the go- 
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1746 vernment of Madrass, and went on board of his own ship, which had 
been refitted with jury masts. He anchored in the road of Pondi- 
cherry on the 15th, and sailed from thence the 20th with seven ships, 
intending to proceed to Achin: but foreseeing that a part of them 
would probably be unable to reach that port, he formed the squadron 
into two divisions ; one consisted of the three ships which arrived last 
from Europe, together with another that had escaped the storm : 
these were all in good condition ; and were therefore ordered to make 
their way to Achin, without waiting for the other division, which 
consisted of Mr. De la Bourdonnais' 70 gun ship, one that had been 
dismasted, and a merchant-ship which had likewise suffered in the 
storm. The four sound ships very soon sailed out of sight of their 
comrades : and Mr. De la Bourdonnais, finding that the shattered 
condition of the other three rendered them incapable of gaining their 
destined port against a violent and contrary wind, made sail for the 
island of Mauritius, where they arrived in the beginning of December 
without any accident. He soon after left Mauritius, which, from a 
forest, he bad rendered a flourishing colony, and the arsenal of all the 
French military expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat- 
ment he received on his arrival in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get him confined to the 
bastile, where he remained a prisoner almost three years: upon an 
examination of his conduct, his justification, .proved by original pa- 
pers which have been made public, procured him his liberty. Had 
he survived the subsequent ill successes of his nation at sea, his abili- 
ties would probably have raised him to the highest commands in the 
navy of France. His knowledge in mechanics rendered him capable 
of building a ship from the keel : his skill in navigation, of conduct- 
ing her to any part of the globe : and his courage, of defending her 
against any equal force. In the conduct of an expedition, he super- 
intended all the details of the service, without being preplexed either 
with the variety or number of them. His plans were simple, his 
orders precise, and both the best adapted to the service in wdiich he 
was engaged. His application was incessant ; and difficulties served 
only to encrease his activity, which always gave the example of 2 ;eal 
to those he commanded. 
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Tlie storm milled the French marine force in and preserYed 

the English estahlishments from imminent danger : but the events 
which ensued on the Coast of Coromandel, seem to have been the 
consequence of that augmentation of troops, -which PondiclieiTy ac- 
quired after the French squadron was reduced to the incapacity of 
attempting any farther expeditions. Mr. De la Bourdonnais left be- 
hind him 1,200 disciplined men ; 450 more were landed out of the 
three ships which came last into India, and 8 or 900 sailors were 
taken out of the ships that remained on the coast, and disciplined as 
soldiers. By which additions the forces , of Pondicherry amounted 
to 3,000 Europeans. 

The Nabob An%ar-odean, very soon after the French had taken 
Madrass, began to suspect, or had discovered, that the promise of Mr. 
JDupleix to put him in possession of the town, was a fraud employed 
to divert him from giving the English any assistance during the siege. 
He determined to revenge this affront by laying siege to Madrass; 
which he made no doubt of taking from the French, with as much 
ease as they had taken it from the English : for measuring the mili- 
tary abilities of the Europeans, by the great respect and humility 
with which they had hitherto carried themselves in all their trans- 
actions with the Mogul government ; he imagined that this submis- 
sion in their behaviour proceeded from a consciousness of the supe- 
rior military prowess of the Moors. 

Some of his troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Madrass be- 
fore Mr. De la Bourdonnais^s departure, and soon after, his eldest 
son, Maphuze Khan with the rest. The whole army amounted to 
10,000 men, and invested the town: ttYO deputies were immediately 
sent to treat -with him, and these he kept prisoners. The French 
governor had received orders from Mr. Dupleix to refrain as long as 
possible from committing any hostilities against Maphuze Khan, who 
imputed this inaction to fear: and having received information of 
the dispositions which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had made for the at- 
tack of the place, he endeavoured to imitate them ; great heaps of 
faggots and earth were brought to the spot where the French had 
erected one of their batteries of mortars against the town : here the 

L ■ ' Moors 
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1746 'Moors intend to form a battery of tlieir caiinoa, 'vvliich were' so 
old, as not to be fired without risk to those who managed them. 

■ A shallow, river ran along the western side of Madrass : its outlet 
to the sea was' about 700 yards, to the south ' of the; White Town;; 
but this was generally: stopped ' by a monnd, formed of , the saiicls, 
which were continually thrown tip by the surf. This obstruction 
. confining the waters of the river, rendered it of as much defence as, 
a wet ditch' to' that "part of the town by which, it passed. The Na- 
bob’s army intended to escalade the Black Town, of, which the wails 
were low, and the bastions of very little strength ; this had been the 
project of Mr. De la Boiirdonnais. To facilitate tlieir approach to 
the walls in, a general assault, they employed a great number of men 
to cut through the mound of sand; a practice which they were in- 
formed the English always made use of, whenever they thought it 
necessary to drain the river. At the same time a large body of 
troops took possession of a spring lying about three miles to the north 
of the town, which was the only source from which the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water. These measures shewed a degree 
of intelligence very uncommon in. the military operations of the 
Moors. The French finding the waters of the river decrease, and 
their communication with the spring interrupted, commenced hosti- 
lities, and fired from the bastions of the Black and White Town, 
upon the Moors, wherever they appeared; who immediately re- 
treated from the mound, and the rest of their stations, which were 
exposed to this fire ; but still kept possession of the gTouiid near the 
spring, which was out of the reach of cannon-shot from the town. 

The next day, being the 22d of October, a body of 400 men, 
with two field pieces, marched out of the town, and attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob’s army, which was encamped to the north- 
west, between the rtown, and 'the. spring. Their cavalry mounted 
on the first alarm, and. uniting " their sqimdroiis, advanced with the 
appearance of resolution. Having never experienced the effect of 
field pieces, they had no conception that it was possible to fire, 
with execution, the same piece of cannon five or six times in a 
minute ; for in the' aukward management of their own clumsy 

artillery, 
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y. artillery, they think they . do "well if they fire once in. a quarter of an 
hour. ; The Fi’eiich detachment concealed their two field pieces be- 
hind their line, 'Until the enemy’s - cavalry approached near enough to 
feel the full: effect of them ; vfhen the line, opening tO" the -right' and 
left, the field pieces began to fire : two or three of the enemy’s 
liorses were killed by the first discharge, which , threw the whole 
body into confusion : however they kept their ground some time, £ S 
if waiting for an intermission of the fire ; but, finding that it con- 
tinued with vivacity, they took to flight with great precipitation. 
The French plundered their tents and baggage without interruption, 
and took two pieces of cannon, so little fit for service, that they 
flung them into a well. They did not lose a man in the attack, 
and killed about seventy of the Moors. 

Maphuze Khan, immediately after this defeat, collected all his 
troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the town : 
but upon hearing that the French expected a reinforcement from 
Pondicherry, he quitted this camp the next day, and took possession, 
of St. Thomd, a town situated about four miles to the south of 
Madrass. 

This place, once in the possession of the Portuguese, and dmung 
the time of their prosperity in India famous for the splendor and 
riches of its inhabitants, has long since been reduced to a town of 
Ettlo' note or resort, although it still gives title to a Portuguese bishop. 
The town had no defence, excepting here and there the remains of 
a ruined wall : a river ran into the sea from the west, about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the south of the towm^ M took posses- 

sion of the strand between the river and the town with his whole 
army, and planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 

On the 24!th of October the French detachment arrived, by break 
of day, at the bank of the river opposite to St. Thomd, and found 
the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the other side, to 
oppose their passage. It had been concerted, that a party of 400 
■ men should march from Madrass, and attack the Moors on the north- 
ern side of the town, at the same iime.That the detachment from ' 
Pondicherry attacked them 'on the . south: ^but the troops from: Ma-;. 
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1746 drass failed to' arrive in time7\ The other ^-detaclimeiit neve 

adva hesitation to the attack. The river was fordable, 

and they passed it without los>s, notwithstanding ■ they were exposed 
■to, the fire of the enemy's ■ artillery, which, 'as .'iisml, .was very ill 
served. As soon as they gained the opposite baidc, they gave a gene- 
ral fire of their 'Small , 'arms, and then attacked with their "bayonets. 
The Moors, nnaccnstomed to such hardy and precipitate onsets, gave 
W’'ay, and retreated into the town, where they again made a shew of 
resistance from behind some pallisadoes which they had planted in 
different parts of the south side. The French continued to advance 
in good order, and no sooner fired from three or four platoons than 
the Moors gave way again; when the horse and foot falling back 
promiscuously on each other in the nan'ow streets of the town, the con- 
fusion of the throng was so great, that they remained for some time 
exposed to the fire of the French, without being able to make resist- 
ance, or to retreat. Many were killed before the whole army could 
get out of the town, and gain the plain to the westward Their 
geneial, Maphuze Khan, moxinted on an elepihant, on which the 
gre;it standard of the Carnatic was displayed, was one of the first 
who made his escape. They were scarcely fled out of the town be- 
fore the detachment from Madrass arrived, and assisted in the pillage 
of the enemy's baggage, among which were some valuable effects : 
many horses and oxen, and some camels were likewise taken. It is 
said, that the French troops murdered some of the Moors whom they 
found concealed in the houses they were plundering. This defeat 
struck such a terror into the Nabob’s army, that they immediately 
retreated some miles from Madrass, and soon after returned to 
Arcot. 


It was now more than a century since any of the European nations 
had gained a decisive advantage in war against the officers of the Great 
Mogul. The experience of former unsuccessful enterprises, and the 


scantiness of military abilities which prevailed in all the colonies, 
ftdm a long disuse of arms, had persuaded them that the Moors were 
a md formidable enemy j when the French at once broke 

tbi:t)ugh'1i:e 'cham of this timorous opinion, by defeating a whole 
army with a single battalion. 

4 The ' 
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The officer who commanded the detachment, which routed the 
Moors at St. Thonid, was a Swiss, named Paradis, , He had gained 
the favour of Mr. Dnpieix, by manifesting a violent enmity against 
Mr. De la Bourdonnais ; and Mr. Dupleix regarding him as the 
most proper person to carry into execution any opposition to Mr. De 
la Boiirdonnais’s measures, appointed Paradis governor of Madrass. 
At the same time, the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed 
by Mr. Dupleix’s emissaries, assembled and drew up a representation, 
addressed to Mr. Dupleix and the council, in which they set forth 
the necessity, as they pretended, of annulling the treaty of ransom. 
Mr. Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry, affecting to respect the 
general voice of the inhabitants, which they had suborned, instructed 
Paradis to execute this resolution. On the 80th of October, the 
inhabitants of Madrass were called together ; the French garrison 
was drawn up under arms, and a manifesto, addi^essed to the Eng- 
lish, was publicly read. This paper contained the following decla- 
ration and injunctions : 

The treaty of ransom made with Mr, De la Bourdonnais was de- 
clared null. The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of 
all magazines without exception : all merchandizes, plate, provisions, 
warlike stores, and horses, were declared the property of the French 
company ; but the English were permitted to dispose of their move- 
ables, cloaths, and the jewels of the women : they were req[uired to 
give their parole not to act against the French nation until they 
should he exchanged ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey this injunction, should be arrested and sent to Pondidbany. AU, 
excepting such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French King, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds of Ma- 
drass, or in any of the country houses belonging to the English with- 
out those bounds. 

Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniquity of that 
breach of public faith which produced them. 

The French put their manifesto into execmtion with the utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession of the eftects of the English with an avari- 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
able 
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174i6, able booties : the foi*tunesof most of. the English inhabitants were; 
ruined. ^ ■'The governor and several of the principal inhabitants were^ 
conducted, by an escort of 400- men, to Pondiclierry : here Mr. Du- 
. pleix, under pretence, of ■.■doing '■ them'. ho.iioiir, caused, them to , enter the 
town In an ostentatious .procession, which exposed them to the view 
of 50,000 spectators, like prisoners led in triumph. Others of the 
inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, alledging very justly, that the hreacli of the treaty of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to Mr. Be ,1a 
Board omiais : and these made their escape out of the town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various roads, went to the 
English settlement of Fort St. David. 

The East India company was here in possession of a territory lai’ger 
than that of Madrass : it had been purchased, about a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the countiy ; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Mogul’s viceroy, when the Moors conquered the Car- 
natic. The fort was situated near the sea 12 miles to the south of 
Pondiclierry : it was small, but better fortified than any of its size in 
India, and served as a citadel to the company’s territory. About a 
mile to the south of it was situated the town of Cuddalore, in which 
the principal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent 
on the company resided. This town extended 1,200 yards from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west : thi'ee of its sides were defended 
by walls flanked with bastions • that to the sea was for the greatest 
part open ; but a river passing from the westward between Fort St. 
David and the town, flowed, just before it gains the sea, along the 
eastern side of the town, of which whilst it washed the skirts on one 
hand, it was on the other separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the surf throws upon the shore in most parts of the coast 
To the westward of the fort, and within the company’s territory, 
were two or three populous villages, inhabited by the natives. The 
government of Fort St David depended on that of Madiass, to which 
it was immediately the next in rank : but on the breach of the treaty 
of ransom, the company’s agents at Fort St David, regarding those 
of Madrass as prisoners to the French, took upon themselves the ge- 
neral administration on the coast of Coromandel 


They 
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They began their' administration by applying ■ to the Nabob of . Ar- 
cot for Ms assistance against the French,' by .whom", they: expected 
every 'day to be attacked. 'The defeat .of'.Maphuze Khan at 'St. 
Thoind had ' iriitate^^ the . Moors so much against that nation, that the 
Nabob readily engaged to send Ms army to Fort St.:David, .on 'con- 
dition that the English would furnish part of the expence. This 
proposal being agreed to, the army prepared to take the field in 
two bodies, one commanded by Maphiize Khan, and the other by Ms 
brother Mahomed-ally. ■ 

In the beginning of December Mr*. Dupleix recalled Paradis fi*om 
Madrass to Pondicherry, intending to give him the command of an 
expedition he was preparing against Fort St. David. Paradis set out 
with a detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportunity of 
this escort to cany away what booty he had collected in his govern- 
ment. Maphuze Khan, desirous to revenge the defeat of St. Thorn^ 
resolved to intercept this detachment; and waited for it, with 3,000 
horse and 2,000 foot, about ten miles to the north of Sadrass, a Dutch 
settlement lying 30 miles to the south of Madrass. The detachment 
marched in two bodies ; one before and one behind the baggage, 
which was earned by Coolies, a cast of Indians whose sole occupa- 
tion is to carry burthens. The Moorish caviilry continually harassed 
the rear, retreating as soon as the French prepared to fire, and re- 
turning as soon as they renewed their march : the infantry armed with 
match-locks, fired from the shelter of thickets and other covers at 
too great a distance to do execution. However these attacks greatly 
retarded the progress of the detachment ; and Paradis, apprehensive 
of being overtaken by the night in the open plain, ordered his bag- 
gage to proceed before the first division, and then marched away him- 
self with tliis body as fast as possible to Sadrass, leaving the rear to 
maintain the fight as they could ; who nevertheMss did not lose gqu- 
rage, and by never firing until the enemy were within certain reach 
of execution, made their way good to Sadrass, with the loss of 12 men, 
who faultering on the way were taken. These prisoners Maphuze 
Khan shewed as an incontestible proof of victory : and this opinion 
was in some measure confirmed hy the conduct of Paradis, after his 
arrival at Sadrass, mot venturing to proceed until he had been rein- 
forced 
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1746 forced by a large detachm from Pondiclieny ; wMcli it is proba- 
he had only demanded for the greater security of his own bag- 
gage, which consisted of valuable eftects. Maphuze Khan, satisfied 
with the advantage he had gained, left the sea-coast the day after the 
action, and proceeded to join his brother Mahomed-ally, who had taken 
the field. ^ 

The troops destined to attack Fort St. David assembled at A.rianco- 
pang, a small fort built by the French about two miles to the south- 
west of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from the sea : but 
the officers refusing to admit Mr. Paradis to command them, in preju- 
dice to the right of his seniors in the service ; the command was given 
to Mr. Bury, the oldest officer of the French troops in India. 

The European troops in the service of tl^e colonies established in 
Indostan, never consisted intirely of natives of that country to which 
the colony belongs : on the contrary, one half at least was composed of 
men of all the nations in Europe. The Christians, who call them- 
selves Portuguese, always formed part of a garrison : they are little 
superior in courage to the lower casts of Indians, and greatly inferior 
to the higher casts, as well as the northern Moors of Indostan ; but be- 
cause they learn the manual exercise and the duties of a parade with 
sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are incorpo- 
rated into the companies of European troops. From wearing a hat, 
these pretended Portuguese obtained amongst the natives of India the 
name of Topasses ; by which name the Europeans likewise dis- 
tinguish them. The Indian natives, and [Moors, who are trained in 
the European manner, are called Sepoys: in taking our arms and 
military exercise, they do not quit their own dress or any other of 
their customs. The Sepoys are formed into companies and batta- 
lions, and commanded by officers of their own nation and religio]|. 
Those troops of the natives, who bring with them their own arms, 
and continue their own manner of using them, retain the names they 
bear in their several countries ; but on the coast of Coromandel the 
Europeans distinguish all these undisciplined troops, whether armed 
with s^words and targets, with bows and arrows, with pikes and 
lances, witih match-looks, or even with muskets, by the general name 
of Peons, 
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k In,; tlie night .of the' S& December 'tlie.-, rre,nch .army: set ovAr 1746' 
from ..Ariancopang,;: and nrri veer next marning, by ; break of. day, 
at the river Paniiar/ wMcli runs into the sea about a mile and a half 
to the north of Fort St David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Eiu'opeaiis, of which 50 were cavalry : they had 
one or two companies of Gaftre slaves, natives of Madagascar ' and of ' ' 
the eastern coast of Africa ; which had been disciplined, and brought 
into India, by Mr. De la Bourdonnais. Their artillery consisted of 
six field pieces, and - as'iiiany mortars. . 

The garrison of Fort St. David, with the addition of the officers 
and soldiers who had made their escape from Madrass, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans, and 100 Topasses. These were intended 
to defend the fort : and as the Nabob’s behaviour, when Madrass was 
attacked by De la Bourdonnais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 Peons for the defence of 
Cuddalore and the company’s territory, and distributed 8 or 900 
muskets amongst them. At this time the English had not adopted 
the idea of training the Indian natives in the European discipline, 
notwithstanding the French had set the example, by raising four or 
five companies of Sepoys at Pondicherry. 

The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the com- 
pany’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some of 
the Peons, who galled them a little from behind thickets, and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the enemy’s field- 
pieces. At the distance of a mile and a half to the north-west of Fort 
St. David was a country-house appointed for the residence of the go- 
vernor, behind which, to tlie north, was a large garden inclosed with 
a brick wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with build- 
ings on each side of it. The ford where the French had passed the 
river was about a quarter of a mile irom the garden ; in which some 
Peons were stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged. Mr. Dupleix 
having received intelligence that the Nabob had sent no more than 
1,500 men to the assistance of the English, had instructed Mr. Bury 
to march through the company’s-' teiTitory,; rmd- assault the town' of 
Cuddalore, The French, having .met 'with no other resistance than 

'-M'. from 
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1746 from the irregular skirmishes of the Peons, suspected no other attacks, and 
’■•■"v----' from confidence, the soldiers, fatigued with a march of twelve 
miles, were permitted, as soon as they had taken possession of the gar- 
den, to lay down their arms ; and the officers neglected to station 
guards, or to take the usual precautions which are generally thought 
indispensible against a surprize. In a few minutes the whole army 
had quitted their arms, and every man was straggling according to his 
own inclination : some were cutting wood to dress their meal, some 
were cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to 
sleep : the Coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, carts, and 
oxen laden with the baggage, discharged it promiscuously in the 
court before the garden-house, and then dispersed. Such was the ge- 
neral disorder, when a large body of forces, horse and foot, were dis- 
covered approaching in good order from the westward. These were 
the Nabob’s army, consisting of 6,000 horse and 3,000 foot, under the 
command of his sons Maphuze Khan and Mahomed-ally, who having 
united the forces they separately commanded, had anived the preced- 
ing day on the plain of Chimundelum, four miles to the west of Fort 
St. David. 


Every man ran to his arms in confusion, and terror prevented them 
from conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, the 
walls of which secured them from the attack of cavalry : but imagin- 
ing that their safety consisted in recrossing the river before they should 
be attacked, they hurried out of the garden into the open plain ; all, 
excepting the artillery, in much disorder. The enemy came up be- 
fore they reached the river. The Peons of the Nabob’s army, joined 
by those belonging to the English, intermixed with the cavalry, and 
kept up a constant but irregular fire, whilst the cavalry advanced 
sword in hand in Various onsets ] but they were always repulsed by 
the fire of the artillery. 

As soon as the French troops had gained the hank, they plunged 
into the river, where the water was four feet deep ; and many flung 
away their arms before they reached the other side : but the artillery 
continued to preserve their courage, and saved the fieid-pieces, trans- 
porting them over the river one after another ; and turning them again 
upon the enemy as soon as they were landed on the opposite bank. 

The 
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The English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arrival of the 1746 
Nabob’s army at Ghimmidelm^ ; and the whole garrison, excepting 
50 Topasses, sallied out as soon as they perceived the French retreat- 
ing, but did not come up in time to assist in interrupting their passage 
over the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob’s army to accom- 
pany them, they advanced in pursuit of the French, but did not over- 
take them until they had marched six miles on the other side of the 
river. By this time the French troops had recovered from their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was not thought 
prudent to attack them. They continued their march to Arianco- 
pang, where they arrived at seven in the evening, having been in 
motion, with very little respite, for 24 hours. On a review of a 
state of their army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had 
been wounded, and 12 killed. They had left behind them at the 
garden all the baggage which was come up before the Moors ap- 
peared. The English, on their return from the pursuit, found 
several chests of musquets, and other military stores ; but a body 
of the Nabob’s cavalry had plundered all the rest of the baggage as 
soon as the French quitted the garden. 

Mr. Dupleix judging, from the ill success of this expedition, that 
any open attempts against the English at Fort St. David would be 
j&rustrated whilst the Moors continued to assist them, entered into a 
correspondence with the Nabob and Maphuze Khan, to induce them 
to withdraw; their troops : and at the same time he formed a project 
to take Cuddalore by surprize. The French army continued at 
Ariancopang ; and on the mght of the SOih of December 500 men 
embarked in boats, with orders to proceed by sea to Cuddalore, 
where they were to enter the river which runs along the eastern 
side, and to attack this open quarter of the town at break of day. 

The boats were scarcely through the surl^ when the wind rose from 
the south, and blew so hard that several of them filled with watery 
and all were obliged to put back. The surf beat so high on the 
shore, that the soldiers flung away their arms, as dangerous incum- 
brances ; for in high surfs the boat is quitted as soon as it touches 
the ground, lest the succeeding wave should break upon it, and over- 
W whelm those who are in it 
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1746, Mr/Du^^ .tlius' disappointed a second time in Ms .views against 
finding that .the' Nabob’s arniY..,stiIi continiied with .the 
English, atteaipted to cansG' a diversion' of their.troops,.bj canying the 
war into the Nabob’s ^ country near - Madrass. A detachinent fro'm; 
the town ' marched 20 miles inland, burning 'and destroying villages 
without resistance; for the inhabitants took to flight, as. they ..ap- 
proached ; and the Nabob had no troops in that part of his coiintry. 
The French found large quantities of grain in several places, which 
they set fire to, for want of means to carry it away. They gained 
no advantage but plunder by this expedition ; for the Moors reiBained 
at Fort Si David, and the Nabob was more exasperated than before. 

1747 On the 9th of January the four ships, that composed the largest 
division of the squadron in which Mr. De la Bourdonnais quitted 
the coast, returned from Achin to Pondicherry. Mr, Dupleix in- 
formed the Nabob of their arrival, exaggerated the addition of force 
which Pondicherry received from it, and at the same time repre- 
sented the English at Fort St. David as a handful of men abandoned 
by the rest of their countrymen. The princes of Indostan, as well 
as their subjects, take no pains to inform themselves of any affairs 
excepting those of their own country ; and the long absence of 
the English squadron, joined to the precipitation with which it had 
quitted the coast in September, concurred with Mr. Dupleix’s asser- 
tions, to make the Moors believe that the English concerns in India 
were becoming desperate. The governments of Indostan have no 
idea of national honour in the conduct of their politics ; and as soon 
as they think the party with whom they are engaged is reduced to 
great distress, they shift, without hesitation, their alliance to the op- 
posite side, making immediate advantage the only rule of their action. 
The Nabob ordered his son Maphuze Khan to listen to Mr. Dupleix’s 
proposals of an accommodation, and sent hack to Pondicherry the 
two deputies who had been detained prisoners by Maphiize Khan, 
when he invested Madrass. One of these prisoners was nepliew to 
Mr. Dupleix, and the other a member of the council of Pondicherry : 
ihcfy'liad been kept at Arcot during their captivity, and were perhaps 
the only Europeans, excepting some vagabonds and Jesuits, who had 
made so long a residence in the capital of the Carnatic, since the pro- 
3 vince 
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vince Imd been conquered by tlie Great MogtxL ■ Tlie Moors had 1747 
hitherto been careful to prevent Ein*opeans from informing them- 
selves of the state of the country, and the Europeans, solely em- 
ployed in comiTierce, -were so little solicitous of acquiring such in- 
formation, that at this time they knew as little of Arcot as ofBelhi 

But Mr. Dupleix, while he was persuading the Nabob that the 
English affairs were without resource, was himself apprehensive of the 
return of their squadron, and did not think the ships arrived from 
Acliin a force sufficient to encounter -it ; therefore, as soon as he found 
that there was a probability of withdrawing the Moors from the assist- 
' ance of the English, he ordered the ships to quit the coasts of Coro- 
mandel. They left PondicheiTy the 8th of February, and sailed to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India. A few 
days after, Mapliuze Khan came to Pondicherry, where he was re- 
ceived with pomp and much respect. Mi\ Dupleix paid him 50,000 
rupees in money, and made him a present of European trinkets to 
the value of 100,000 rupees more : a peace was concluded between 
the French and the Nabob, who recalled his army from Fort St. 

David. The English at Fort St. David had not hitherto received 
any supplies either from Europe or the colonies in India. 

A sliip from England belonging to the company appeared in. sight 
of Madrass in the month of November, and ignorant of the loss of 
^ the place, approached the road. The governor Paradis, immediately 
hoisted English colours in the town, and sent some soldiers on board 
of the ship which was taken when Madrass surrendered. Tliis ship 
likewise hoisted English colours. The ship from the sea, deceived 
by these appearances, cast anchor near the prize, whicli immediately 
attacked her, but in so unskilful a manner, that Paradis apprehend- 
ing the prize herself would betaken, began to fire from the batteries 
of the town upon the English ship, which, discovering by these hos- 
tilities that Madrass was in possession of the French, weighed her an- 
chor, and went out of the road withput having received any damage. 

In January another ship from England came to an anchor before 
Madrass: the French immediately sent, by a fishing-float, a letter 
written in English, pretendmg that - the town ' was invested by the 
^ Moors, 
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1747 Moors, and tkat they should immediately send boats to bring on shore 
treasme and the soldiers. The captain; deceived by tills letter, 
as well as by the flag which was flying in the town, entertained no 
suspieion, and permitted the boats to come to the ship without ex- 
amination. A number of soldiers were concealed in them, who in 
the same instant boarded the ship from different quarters. The 
greatest part of the ship’s company were enfeebled by the scurvy, 
and those who were capable of making resistance were so much sur- 
prised, that they were easily overpowered. This ivas a rich prize, 
having on board besides merchandizes 60,000 pounds sterling in buh 
lion. In the interval another of the company’s ships anchored in 
the road of Fort St. David, where the governor immediately sent off 
a letter to the captain, acquainting him with the loss of Madrass, of 
the great superiority of the French force on the coast of Coromandel, 
and of the distresses to which the fort was reduced by the want both 
of men and money. The ship was, as usual, consigned to the go- 
vernor and council of Madrass ; and the distresses of Fort Si David, 
instead of inducing the captain to assist them; only suggested to him 
the risk to which his own fortune might be exposed, by landing the 
company’s treasure, contrary to the letter of his instructions, in a set- 
tlement threatened with such imminent danger : he therefore refused 
to comply with the request of the governor, and set sail for Bengal 
without landing the soldiers, or any part of the cai-go. These sinister 
accidents served to confirm Mr. Dupleix’s assertions, even in the opi- 
nion of the English themselves, that their situation was growing 
desperate, when at last, on the 19 th of February, the ship which 
had escaped out of the road of Madrass in November came from 
Ceylon, and landed 60 , 000 Z. in silver, together with 20 recruits for 
the garrison : the money was a veiy important supply ; for the trea- 
sury of Fort St. David was almost exhausted when the ship arrivei 
The French army appeared in sight of Fort St. David in the mom- 
ing of the 2d of March ; it consisted of the same troops which had 
been routedb y the Moors at the garden : but Mr. Dupleix had now 
prevailed on the officers to receive Mr. Paradis for their commander. 
The English'^ganison marched out, with three field pieces, and a troop 
of horse composed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the French from 
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crossing the river Pannar, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 
on the other side of it : they cannonaded one another during the 
gxeatest j)art of the day ; and in the evening, part of the French 
army crossed the river, out of the reach of cannon-shot, to the 
ward: the horse were detached to reconnoitre them, and returned 
with the loss of two men killed by the fire of the French Caffres ; 
upon which all the troops retreated to the fort. Of the English 
12 men, and of the French, 22 were killed during the cannonade. 
Before morning the whole French army had passed the river, and 
taken possession of the garden. A. few hours afterwards a number 
^ of ships were descried in the offing, approaching the road: these 
were the English squadron from Bengal. The French no sooner 
perceived them than they recrossed the river, and marched hack 
with great precipitation towards Pondichei'ry. 

The squadron had been reinforced in Bengal by the arrival of 
two ships, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, sent from England 
with admiral Griffin. The presidency of Bengal sent in the squa- 
dron a company of 100 Europeans, who were landed as soon as the 
ships anchored ; and Mr. Griffin likewise went on shore with 150 
marines and 500 sailors : but these were only intended to he a tem- 
porary augmentation of the garrison. The ships were soon after 
stationed in sight of Pondicherry, where their appearance made Mr. 
Dupleix recall the French army into the town. 

In the month of June, a reinforcement of 100 Europeans, 200 
Topasses, and 100 Sepoys, arrived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys 
from the English settlement of Tellicherry : 150 soldiers came like- 
wise in the company’s ships in the course of the year from Europe. 

In September, the squadron sailed to Madrass, and their boats set 
fixe to and destroyed, in the road, the Neptune of 60 guns, one of 
the ships of Mr. De la Bourdomiais’s squadron, which had remained 
on the coast ever since his departure. 

Notwithstanding the approach of the stormy monsoon in October, 

Mr. Griffin determined to continue with the squadron in sight of Fort 
St. David ; the monsoon began and continfied without any violent 
hurricane ; but the weather was notwithstanding so stormy that only 
two of - the ships, one of which , was the admiral, were able to keep:' ^ : v 
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1747. tlieir. stations. ,Tke rest ■.made sail totlieBay of Trincononialee iiiCey- 
Ion ; to wliicli .place Mr. Griffin -.witli. the other ship likewise, went in . , 
December to take in wood, and water, and returned to Fort St. David 
in.' the begiiiiiing .of , the-, year v 1748: mth all ..: the squadron, excepting 
the Medway. : This;: ship,- which - had been the first cause of the Eng- 
lish disgraces' :and misfortnnes in India, was 'in so bad a condition, that 
•vshe was soG,n after condemned as unfit for service ; .she had been hove 
.down at .Calcutta.. ill . Bengal, but her - leaks. -had. not been thoroughly 
repaire'd.:-;:'---.'-' , , ■ - 

1748 In the month of January.1-74.8,. Major- Lawrence ..arrived from Eng- 
land at Fort St. David,, with a commission to command all the East 
India company’s forces- in' India.- At .this .time . intelligence .was re- 
ceived that Mr..,,,Dupleix:- 'wasipreparing ..'to^ make another attempt ... - 
against Cuddalore : upon which the Major ordered ah the troops at 
Fort St. David to , form - a- camp '.between the garden and the river Paii- 
nar. . Here they continued so.me time ; when, it was discovered that the 
commander of the Tellicheriy -Sepoys, a Moor, 'bad formed a design 
to desert with all his men to the French, in the first engagement that 
should happen. This discovery led to others. It was found that an 
Indian, who, before Madrass was. lost, had acted as interpreter and 
agent of the English , governor of that place, carried on a correspon- 
dence with the wife of. Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which 
she understood. When the governor was removed by the French to 
Pondicherry, this man accompanied him ; and Mrs. Dupleix, by civi- ‘ 
lities and promises, engaged him to give her intelligence of the trans- 
actions of the English at Fort St. David, which he had for some time 
done with great punctuality. The facts were proved ; and the traitor, 
mth another Indian his accomplice, was hanged. The commander 
of the Tellicherry Sepoys, with ten other officers belonging to that 
body, were banished to the island of St. Helena, where several of them 
assisted one another in putting an end to their lives, rather than remain 
in slavery in a place, of which the situation excluded them from all 
hopes of being able to make their escape to their native country. 

The four French ships which sailed from Pondicherry in February 
1747, Mt Cfoa and the coast of Malabar in Octobei*, and sailed to the 
island of MauxitiuB. They were here joined by three others, one of 50 | ; 
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and two of 40 guns, : sent from France. The two- 40 gun ships had 174S 
been in India, and; had, taken an English East India ship in eight of 
the island of Bombay. This prize would have been very considerable, 
had not the vigilance of the governor of the island saved the silver 
that was on board, by sending from the shore two fishing-boatsr 
which brought away the treasure, whilst the ship was defending 
itself against the enemy. 

On the 9tli of June at night the English 20 gun ship returned from 
a cruize, and brought intelligence to Port St. David, that she had dis- 
^ covered seven large ships and two smaller vessels to the south. These 
were the French squadron which had sailed from Mauritius in the 
latter end of April. The English squadron, lately reinforced by 
three ships from England, was now composed of three ships of 60 
guns, three of 50, three of 40, and one of 20 guns. These were at 
anchor in the road ; but the rudders of two of the 40 gun ships were 
unhung, and Mr. Griffin and several of the officers were onshore, 
where many of the men were likewise, in the hospital. 

During the southern monsoon the wind blows constantly from 
the south-west in all parts of the Bay of Bengal, except at the 
distance of 10 or 15 leagues from the land ; and here it generally 
changes in 24 hours, blowing a part of this time from the sea at 
south-east, and during the rest from the land at south-west : the iand- 
wind generally rises about midnight, and lasts till noon, but it is 
not always confined to this interval ; for some days it continues until 
the evening, and at otlier times, when very strong, blows for three 
or four days without interruption. The sea-wind very seldom con- 
tinues more than 13 hours, and is generally preceded by a short in- 
terval of calm.. During the southern monsoon the currents, ivs well 
near the land as out at sea, drive strongly to the north. 

A ship during the sea- wind cannot gain way to the south ; for the 
sea is then rough, and the wind seldom inclines to Ifre east of the south- 
east point : but as the land-wind often veers to the west point, and 
always renders the sea smooth within sight of the coast, ships bound 
to the south make some progress during this wind, and eithei* drop 
anchor to maintain, their ground if they are near shore when the 
^ land-wind fails, or if tliey are cat some distance tliey continue under 
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1748 sail; and witli the sea-wind ■ come near the sliorC; Avhere they are 
ready to avail themselves again of - the land-wind as- soon as it sets in. 

By these operations a vessel that sails well sometimes gets ten or 
fifteen miles to the south in a day ; but it is not uncommon to see 
others employed a month in getting only 100 miles to the southward. 

On the 10th of June at an hour and a half after noon the French 
ships were discerned in the south-east. The sea-wind was set iU; and 
they were sailing directly before it toward Fort St. David. The 
position of the English squadron, at anchor near the land to leeward, 
rendered it impossible for them to get nearer the enemy during the 
sea- wind ; for had they weighed anchor immediately, the nearest 
course they could have made would have been to the north-east out 
to sea, and this would very soon have carried them to leeward of 
Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore determined not to weigh an- 
chor till night, when the land-wind should set in : in the interval the 
men on shore were ordered to join their ships. At four in the after- 
noon the French squadron, being within three leagues of the road, 
altered their course, and plied to the south-west. This operation 
made the English believe that they kept to windward with intention 
to gain Pondicherry at aU events. About midnight the English put 
to sea with the land-wind, endeavouring to keep in the latitude of 
Fort St David ; and in the morning they shortened sail, in expec- 
tation every minute of seeing the enemy again to the south ; but , - ' 
before the evening they fell to leeward of Pondicherry, when Mr. 
Grifiin, finding his expectations deceived, made sail to Madiass, where 
he arrived the next .evening, and found no French ships in the road. 

The French squadron was commanded by Mr. Bouvet, governor 
of the isle of Bourbon, an able and experienced mariner. He had 
been apprized, at the French settlement of Karical, of the superior 
force of the English : his . operations, when in sight of Fort St. David, 
were designed to make the English believe that he intended to en- 
gage , them the next morning : but as soon as the night set in he. 
changed his course, and crouding all the sail his ships could carry, 
went away to Madrass, where he arrived the next morning the 11th 
of June, and -immediately landed 400 soldiers, with 200,000 pounds 
in silver, which had been> sent from France to the island of Mauritius | 
4 .. foi* 's, 
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for tlie service of Pondicherry. Having thus effected the design of 174i8 
liis voyage, he put out to sea on his return to Mauritius before the 
English squadron appeared in sight of Madrass. 

Mr. Dupleix perceiving that the English squadron had sailed to 
Madrass, from whence they could not return to Fort St. David in 
some days, determined to avail himself of their absence, and make 
another attack upon Cuddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 
1,000 Sepoys, marched from Pondicherry, and making a circuit in- 
iaiid, arrived on the 17th of June in the morning within three miles 
of Cuddalore, at the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during 
the day, and intended at night to attack Cuddalore by surprize. 

Major Lawrence receiving intelligence of this design, ordered the 
garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make the French believe that he did 
not think the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the 
cannon, were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary 
to prevent the enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. 

The stratagem succeeded. 

At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, which 
they no sooner began to apply to the walls than they received the fire 
of all the musketry from the ramparts, together with that of four 
or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected 
resistance struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiers, with a 
panic. Most of the men flung away their arms without firing a 
shot: but the precipitation of their flight prevented the English fire 
from doing much execution amongst them : nor did their fears quit 
them when arrived at the place of their encampment ; for expect- 
ing to be followed, they marched on without halting until they came 
to the bounds of Pondicherry. 

It was now some time that Ml’. Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed in maldng dispositions to resist an armament bound 
to the East Indies under the command of admiral Boscawen, of 
whose destination the French at Pondicherry, as well as the English 
at Fort St. David, had received intelligence. This armament con- 
sisted of one ship of 74 guns, one of 64, two of 60, two of 50^ one 
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1748 of 20/ a sloop of 14 guns, a bomb ketcb with ber teiider, and an 
hospM These belonged to the navy of England ; and 11 of 
the East India company's ships were likewise employed to transport 
the inilitary stores, and the i-egnlar troops, which amounted to 1,400 
men. This fleet left England in November, and the greatest part 
arrived at the Gape of Good Hope the latter end of March, but five 
ships not until the 15th of April. They were joined at the Cape 
by six ships belonging to the Dntch East India company, onboard 
of which were 400 soldiers. The troops having been landed to re- 
iTesh, were all reimbarked before the 26th of April, when it was 
intended to sail; but contrary winds and ‘ weather detained the fleet 
until the 8th of May, when they left the Cape, boimd to the island 
of Mauritius, wMcli Mr. Boscaweii was ordered to attack in his way 
to the coast of Coromandel 

The Portuguese in their first navigations to India, discovered three 
islands, lying to the eastward of Madagascar, between the 19th and 
20th degree of latitude. The most western of these, from the name 
of the person who discovered it, they called Mascarenhas ; but the 
French, when they took possession of it in 1675, gave it the name of 
Bourbon, which now prevails. The eastern Island the Portuguese 
called Diego Eeys ; which name it retains to this day ; and that be- 
tween Bourbon and Diego Eeys they called Cerne, probably from a 
supposition that it was the Cerne of the ancients. The Dutch, when 
they made this a station of refreshment for their ships coming from 
India, called it Mauiitius : the French, when they took possession of 
it in the beginning of the present century, named it the Me of France ; 
but this appellation has prevailed only amongst themselves, the other 
Europeans still calling it Mauritius. 

The PoHuguese found on these islands neither men nor any four- 
footed animals, excepting land-tortoises, but great flocks of paroquets, 
doves, and sea-fowls ; and the sea abounds with fish of various kinds, 
and with great numbers of turtle. 

The island of Boui;bon is 60 miles in length from north to south, 
and 45 in breadth from east to west. It has no port ; and the only 
paiii where boats can land is in the road of St. Paul to the north-west. . ^ 

It has no plains, the whole being either hills of easy ascent, or steep \ 
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mountains separated by narrow vallies. These mountains continue 1748 
rising one above another from the sea coast to the middle of the island ; 
so that in whatever view it is seen at a distance, it appears one convex 
surface rising out of the sea. The French took possession of it in the 
year 1665, and finding the soil rich, cultivated it with great assiduity ; 
it now produces wheat, and most of the garden vegetables of Europe, 
as well as those of India, with many fruits peculiar to both climates : 
the mango, China orange, and peach, grow in great plenty, and in 
great perfection. But the principal object of their agriculture, and 
what has rendered the island of importance in their commerce, is the 
cultivation of the coffee-tree, of which they brought the plants from 
Beit-ul Fakih in Arabia ; and these have thriven so well, that the 
island now produces 2,000 tons of coffee every year. The cultivation 
of this tree, as well as most other services of toil, are performed by 
Cai&e slaves brought from Africa and Madagascar. The French 
have a breed of horses, which, though small, are esteemed for their 
hardiness; and they have reared beeves, goats, sheep, and hogs, in 
sufficient quantities to supply the wants of the inhabitants, although 
not in such plenty as to furnish provision for their shipping ; but this 
neglect seems to have arisen from the facility and cheapness where- 
with these and other provisions may be procured fi*om the western side 
of Madagascar, where they have settlements. Several families from 
France established themselves here soon after the French took posses- 
sion of it, and from them are descended the present inhabitants, who 
are now multiplied to the number of 4,600, of which 1,000 are men 
capable of bearing aiuns : these have not degenerated from their an- 
cestors, but on the contrary are a race so remarkable for stature and 
proportion, as well as for health and strength, that they equal, if not 
exceed in these qualities, the most athletic of the European nations. 

They are the only colony of Europeans established within the tropics 
which have preserved these advantages. 

The inconveniencies arising from the want of a port at Bourbon,, 
induced the French to take possession of Mauritius. This island ex- 
tends about 45 miles in length from noith to south, and about 30 
from west to east. In the north-eastern quarter is a plain extend- 
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1748 ing about ten luiles from east to west, and in some places five miles 
in-land from the northern coast. AU the rest of the island is full of 
high and steep mountains, laying so near to one another that the in- 
tervals between them, instead of vallies, form only beds of torrents ; 
and these are choaked with vast fragments of stone torn from the 
rock above. The summits of these mountains are covered with 
forests of ebony and other large trees, and the ground under the 
shade of the trees produces herbage, shrubs, and plants of various 
sorts, from the common gi’ass to the strongest thorn, in such pro- 
fusion that they form a thicket so closely interwoven, that a step 
cannot be made, but with the hatchet in hand. Many plantations 
have been raised with success on these mountains, and some improve- 
ments made on the plain to the north-east ; but the productions, altho’ 
mostly of the same kind, are in less quantity, and in less perfection 
than at Bourbon : it produces no coffee ; but, by the industry of M. 
De la Bourdonnais, sugar, indigo, and cotton, which are not at Bour- 
bon, were cultivated here with success ; and although these plan- 
tations have been much neglected since his departure, they may at 
any time be recovered. They are at this time endeavouring to culti- 
vate the genuine cinnamon, from plants procured at Ceylon; but 
these, if they do not perish, will in all probability, from the difference 
of soil and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been dis- 
covered in the mountains, near the plain to the north-east ; and, the 
mountains supplying great quantities of fuel, forges have been erected ; 
but the iron produced is brittle, and is made into cannon-baUs and 
shells for mortars. Beeves, sheep, and goats, are preserved with 
great difficulty : the beeves generally die before they have been a 
year in the island, and are therefore frequently imported from Ma- 
dagascar and other parts. Common domestic fowls breed in great 
plenty ; which, with fish and turtle, furnish a great part of the food of 
the European inhabitants ; who have multiplied very little by iiiani- 
age, most of them being natives of France. Their Caffre slaves are 
subject to great mortalities from the small-pox and other epidemical 
distempers. 

Mauritius has two ports, one on the south-east coast, and the other 
on the north-west. The trade-wind from the south-east blows in these 
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latitiides ail the year round, excepting for a few days at the summer 
solstice, when it is interrupted hy hard gales and hurricanes from the 
north. The facility with which this wind enables ships to enter the 
.south-east port, induced the French, when they first took possession of 
the island, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on finding that 
the same wind often rendered the passage out so difficult that a ship was 
sometimes obliged to wait a fortnight before she could put to sea, they 
left it, and have ever since made use of the other harbour. This lies 
nearly in the middle of the north side of the island ; and its entrance is 
through a chamiel formed by two shoals, which advance about a mile 
into the sea. When a ship arrives opposite to this channel, the south- 
east wind hinders her from entering the port under sail ; and she must 
either warp in with cables, or be towed in by boats ; the necessity of 
this operation, joined to the narrowness of the channel, which does 
not afibrd passage for two ships a-breast, is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties an enemy would meet with in attacking the harbour ; for although 
there are two forts, and as many batteries, which command the chan- 
nel, yet these might easily be reduced, if ships of force could approach 
them under sail. This port is capable of containing 100 sail, and is 
provided with all the necessaries for repairing and even for building 
of ships. The entrance of the south-east poi-t is defended by batteries ; 
and an army landed here would meet with great difficulties in passing 
over the mountains to the other parts of the island. There are se- 
veral places, between the north-east extremity and the north-port, 
where boats may land; but these accesses are defended by batteries, 
and the country behind them is a continued thicket : the rest of the 
coast is inaccessible; and the French, relying on the difficulties of 
approaching the shore, had made no fortifications in any part of the 
island to obstruct the progress of an enemy when landed. 

The greatest extent of Diego Eeys is 27 miles : it is full of rockvS, 
wliich harbour great numbers of land-tortoises of a very large .size, 
which are esteemed excellent food : here the French keep a detach- 
ment of men, who are employed in catching these animals for the 
inhabitants of Mauritius ; and this is the principal use they make 
of Diego Revs. 
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1748 Tlie soutli-east trade-wind obliges all ships bound to these islands 
to approach them jfrom the east. The passage from Diego Rejs to 
Mauritius is performed in two days, and from Mauritius to Bour- 
bon in one ; but it requires near a month to go from Bourbon either 
to Mauritius or Diego Reys: from April to October the voyage from 
Mauritius to the coast of Coromandel is easily performed in a month. 
These islands being out of the track of common intelligence, a large 
armament, sent in detail from France, may rendezvous in the port of 
Mauritius, and from thence arrive in India before any intelligence 
is received there either of its strength or destination : hence it is evi- 
dent, that, if we have any regard to our settlements in India, the re- 
duction of this place ought to be one of the first objects of our at- 
tention in the beginning of a war with France. The possession of 
Mauritius would probably be followed by the voluntary submission of 
Bourbon, or would certainly render it of no use to the French for the 
purposes of war. 

The fleet was thirty-five days in its passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Mauritius, and came in sight of the eastern coast on the 23d 
of June at day-break. Three of the Dutcli ships were missing, having- 
separated from the rest in bad weather. As soon as the ships came 
to the north-east point of the island, they proceeded along the north- 
ern coast in a line of battle a-head, the men of war leading, and 
the company’s ships following them ; and before night they had ad- 
vanced within two leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the mouths of two small rivers. They 
had hitherto discovered only two places along the shore where the 
smoothness of the water seemed to indicate a possibility of making a 
descent, and each was defended by a fascine battery of six guns, which 
fixed on the ships as they passed : all the rest of the shore was defend- 
ed hy rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to fire upon the squadron 
" from two other fascine batteries raised at the entrance of the two rivers 
between which it was at anchor, and the fii*e was retuimed from one 
of the 50 gun ships, but with very little execution on either side. 

Mr. Boscawen now ordered the sloop to reconnoitre the coast quite 
up to the port ; and she reported, on her return, that she had been fired 
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upon by eight different batteries planted along the shore,' as well as 1748 
from the forts at the entrance of the.- harbour, where a large ship of 
two tiers lay at anchoi^ with her broadside aeanss it ; and; ■ that to . 
were twelve other ships at anchor within the harbour, lour of 'which 
were of force, and equipped for service. As soon as it was dark the ' 
barges of the six line of battle ships were' sent to sound, and on their 
return reported that a reef of rocks ran' all along about 20 yards 
from the shore, which rendered it impossible for boats to land, except 
at: the entrance of the rivers over against which the fleet was at 
anchor, or at ' the harbour itself : here they had discovered, that tlie 
channel: leading into it was not more than 100 fathom wide, and 
that this entrance would be subject to the greatest difficulties by the 
opposition of tlie south-east wind. . Upon receiving this iiiteiligerice, 
the admiral called a council of war, composed of the principal land 
and sea officers, and it wm resolved, that, as they were igiioraiit of 
the strength of the enemy, tliree armed boats should he sent to en- 
deavour to land in the night, and take by surprme a man ftom the 
shore, from whom intelligence might probably be obtained : this was 
attempted, but in vain. The next morning, the 25tli of June, the 
council of war assembled again, and were of opinion, that although 
their force was sufficient to reduce the island, yet the attack, and the 
maintenance of it when taken, would not only retard, but might proba- 
bly disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Pondicheriy, 
which Kr. Boscawen was instructed to consider as the principal ob- 
ject of his destination: it was therefore resolved to proceed to the 
coast of Coromandel without delay, that the squadron might arrive 
there in time to act before the change of the monsoon in October. 

The island would certainly liave been reduced, if the eonquost of 
it had been the principal object of the armament ; for tlie whole of 
the French force consisted only of 500 regular troops, 200 European 
inhabitants disciplined as militia, 1,500 Cafire slaves on whose service 
and attachm.ent the French had little reliance, and 1,000 sailors be- 
longing to the ships. If the wind, as it generally does, blew al- 
vra 3 ^s against the entrance of the northern harbour, it would indeed 
be impracticable to reduce it with ships working against a contrary 
wind in a narrow^ channel, and exposed without rcsistauee to the 
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1748 fire of the enemy’s ships, and batteries. But it has been discovered 
that the south-east wind generally blows with least strength about 
'sun-rise; and it also happens, on four or five days at intervals in the 
coinse of a month, that early in the morning this wind ceases in the 
northern part of the island for an hour or two', ■ when a : breeze ' rises, 
although faintly, from the north-west : during which a ship sta- 
tioned at the entrance of .the channel, to avail herself of this breeze, 
may enter the harbour and ply her cannon imder sail. 

The fleet left the island the 27th of June, when the Dutch ships, 
now joined by one of their comrades which had parted , eoiiipaiiy 
diiiiiig the passage, quitted the ..English, and sailed away for Batavia ; 
aiid 'Mr. 'Bo.scawen '' steered' for the coast of Coromandel,' b}^ the 
nearest passage, between the islands and shoals that lie to the north 
of Mauritius ; he arrived on the 29th of July at Fort St. David, 
where he found the squadron under Admiral Griffin, who resigned 
the command to him, and a few days after proceeded with a sixty- 
gim ship and two fiigates to Trincoiiomaly, from whence in the 
nioiitii of January he set sail with them to England. 

The junction of the two squach'ons formed the greatest marine force 
belonging to any one European nation that had ever been seen to- 
gether in the East Indies ; for it consisted of more than 30 ships, none 
of which were of less than 500 tons burden, and 13 of them men of 
war of the line. Every person attached to the English cause, who be- 
held this formidable force, was elated with joy, from expectation of 
its success ; and no one doubted that the loss of Madrass would be re- 
venged by the capture of Pondicherry. Preparations had been made 
at Fort St. David to enable Mr. Boscawen to proceed to action with- 
out delay ; and on the 8th of August the army began to march. 

Twelve independent, companies, ■ of 100 men each, 800 marines ■ be- 
longing to the .ships, ' with; 80 artillery-men, ' composed the regular 
'troops in the king’s service ■ the compaiiy’s troops consisted of a bat- 
,, talion of 750 men, . of which 300 were Topasses, together mth 70 
artillery-men : the Dutch at I'7egapatam sent a reiiif.)rcemeiit of 120 
Europeans : and there were on board the ships, ready to be landed, 
1,000 seamen, who had been taught tlie manual exerei>se at sea : in 
all 3,720 Europeans, and 300 Topasses, to which were joined about ^ 
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2,000 Sepoys, paid by tlie company, wlio as yet were scarcely better 1748 
disciplined than common Peons. The Nabob AiiVar-odeaii, still 
changing sides, as lie found the French or English ■ afiairs gaining the 
advantage, promised to send a body of 2,000 horse, hut only 300 came, 
and they towards the end of the siege. .. The heavj?’ cannon and the 
cumbrous stores were laden on board the ships, which proceeded before 
the army,' and anchored two miles to the south of Poiiclidieriy, 

The company's agents at Fort St. David had gained very little in- 
telligence necessary to ^ direct Mr. Boscawen in Ms operations ; for 
when the army approaching near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
^ sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give a 
•description of the place : however, it- was detemiiiied that it should, be 
taken , before the army proceeded any feirther. An. engineer of the 
company's troops was ordered to reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
.near enough to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an en- 
trencliment. A deserter likewise reported that it was gamsoned only 
by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm the 
place. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of tlie fort to attack what they supposed the eii- 
treiichment, which on a nearer approach they discovered to be a heap 
of ruins ; they likewise perceived that the fort itself was a triangle 
^ regularly fortified with three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch full of pit- 
falls, and a covered way. These works were sufficient to protect 
the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only garrisoned as the 
deserter had reported ; instead of which it was defended by 100 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, under tbe command of Captain Law, an 
active oflicer. The English troops were immediately assailed from 
the walls with muslietry and grape-shot ; and although they had 
brought no scaling-ladders, the fear of shame kept them, in reach of 
the enemy’s fire, until 150 were either killed or wounded. Major 
Goodere, the most experienced officer of the king's troops, was 
mortally wounded in tliis attack. 

This blundering disaster greatly.- affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to persist in reducing Ariancopang, and 
Y the disciplined sailors, with eight pieces of battering cannon, were 
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1748 lancleci limii tke ships. The- French, knowing the advantage of gain- 
iiig time at this season of the year,- prudently determined to defend 
the fort as long as- possible.. - On' the opposite side of the river , which 
runs to the north, and close by the - fort of Ariancopang, they erected, 
a battery of heavy cannon to obstruct and enfilade the ' approaches to 
the :&rt. The English engineers erected a' battery in.' the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy; 
but such was their neglect in reconnoitring,- or their want of skill in 
their art, that when at day-break they opened the; battery, most of 
the guns were found to be intercepted from the sight of the enemy 's 
by a thick wood. The artillery officers now offered their service to 
erect another, which they compleated with sufficient skill before the 
next moriiing : and for greater security, threw up before it an en- 
trenchment, in which a large detachment, consisting of soldiers and 
sailors, was posted. At day-break the battery began to play on that 
of the enemy, and the fire was continued for some time on both sides, 
with little execution done on either. Besides the troops within the 
fort, a body of 60 European cavalry encamped without the walla 
This cavalry, supported by infantry, advanced to the entrenchment 
where the sailors were posted, who struck with consternation at their 
appearance, took flight, and communicated their panic to the regular 
troops. The French cavalry pursued them to the battery, by the fire 
of which they were, however, soon repulsed. Major Lawrence com- 
manded this day in the entrenchment, and rather than participate of 
the ignominy of taking flight with the troops, remained there with 
two or three officers : he was disarmed, and obliged to surrender him- 
self prisoner to a French trooper, who knowing, it is probable, the 
value of his prize, immediately hurried him away by the side of his 
horse to Ariancopang. 

The same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the ene- 
my's battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or dis- 
abled by the explosion. This disaster struck such a terror amongst 
those who remained in the fort, that some hours after they set fire to 
the chambers with which they had undermined the fortifications, and 
blew up the greatest part of the walls and cavaliers, and then marched 
away with great precipitation to Pondicherry : as soon as the Eng- 
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lisli saw the explosion, they marched up ■, and -took possession of. tlie 
rnins. . Tliiis .fortunately delivered, the army did .■ not : immediately 
proceed, to, Pondiclierry, but remained five days,.loiiger at.Ariaiico,- 
pang, ' employed in repairiiig. the 'fort, in -which, it was determined,, to 
leave a .garrison ; ' for it was 'apprehended, that during the siege a . de- ■ 
tachment of the enemy’s troops might again take possession of it, and 
from hence be enabled to intercept convoys, or harrass the army. 

The town of Pondicherry was situated about 70 yards from the 
sea-shore : its extent within the' walls was a little 'more than a mile 
from north to south, and about 1,100 yards from east to west : it 
was fortified on the three sides to the land with a wall and rampart, 
flanked by eleven bastions ; and two half-bastioiis were at the north 
and south extremities nearest the sea : these works were surrounded 
by a ditch, and an imperfect glacis. The eastern side was defended 
by several low batteries, capable of mounting 100 pieces of cannon, 
which commanded the road ; and within the town was built a cita- 
del, too small to make a long defence. The greatest part of the 
ground Ijing round the town was inclosed, at a distance of a mile 
from the walls, by a hedge of large aloes and other thorny plants pe- 
culiar to the country, iiitemiixed with great numbers of coco-nut 
and palm-trees, which altogether formed a defence impenetrable to 
cavalry, and of very difficult passage to infantry : this inclosure began 
at the north, close by the sea-shoi'e, and continued five miles and a 
half, describing a large segment of a semi-circle, until it joined the 
river of Ariancopang to the south, at about a mile and a half from 
the sea-shore, and in this part the course of the river served to com- 
the line of defence. There were five roads leading from the 
into the adjacent country, and at each of the openings in the 
hedge was built a redoubt mounted with cannon. It is probable that 
the hedge, at the same time that it was intended to be a defence 
against sudden incursions, marked the limits of the territory conceded 
by the prince of the country to the French, when they first established 
themselves at Pondicherry ; and hence obtained the name of the 
Bound-hedge. V ■ , 

■■ .On : the ,26th .of Aug'ust the, army, marched: fiom Ariancopang, .and 
,.,tGok;,:possession.of''the,v^^^^ of' Oulgary, Tying about two ...miles. from,,': 
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174^8 the soiitli-west pai*t of the town. ^ .From lieiiGe a detachment was sent 
the s to attack the north-west redonbt of the boiind-iiedge, 

which' the enemy abandoned without resistance, iiotwitlistaiidiiig it: 
waS' capable of making a. defence, that- would have' cost the English 
many lives,- had they been obliged to . storm it. The garrisoiis iii all 
the other redoubts were soon after withdrawn. 

By the, advice of the engineers, it- was determined to attack the town 
■on the north-west side ; and, to; facilitate the communication between 
the fleet and the camp, the ships were stationed to the North of the 
town. 

. On the SOtli of August at night the army opened ground, at the dis- 
tance of 1,500 yards fi-om the . walls : by this the , engineers shewed 
themselves little skilled in their art ; for it is the general practice in 
sieges, to make the first parallel within 800 yards of the covered way. 
In the morning a detachment of 150 men, from the trench first 
thrown up, were ordered to lodge themselves about 100 yards nearer 
the town, and being supplied with working tools, soon covered them- 
selves from the fire of the enemy’s caniion. About noon 500 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sepoys sallied fi*om the town under the command of 
Paradis, and attacked both trenGhes at the same time : they were re- 
pulsed atbotli, and lost 100 men, and seven officers ; amongst the latter 
their commander Paradis. Ensign Clive distinguished liimself with 
much gallantry in the defence of the advanced trench ; of which we 
do not repeat the description publisbed in our first edition of this work, 
because we are informed, that that description is very erroneous. 

The approaches were continued, but carried on very slowly, from 
a want of experience in >such operations. Two batteries of three 
guns were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check any future 
sallies. When the army first opened ground, the bomb-ketch was 
ordered to bombard the citadel night and day : but in a very few days 
the enemy began to bombard her, and got her distance so exactly, that 
• one of their shells staved the boat astern, and another threw the 
water in upon her decks ; after which she kept out of the reach of 
the enemy’s mortars in the day-time, and only bombarded in the 
night. Parties saEied at several times, and attacked the detachments 
which escorted the stores and cannon fi*om the ships to the camp 
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and one day a detacliinent escorting two pieces ' oi^battering camion 1748 
was defeated^ and the cannon, taken. Some, troops were sent imme- 
diately to recover them ; luit could' not come" up' ■ before the enemy 
had conveyed them nnder shelter of . the ramparts. 

After imich hard labour ' the trenches' were advanced within 800 
yards of the walls, when it was 'ibimd impossible to carry tliein on any 
nearer ; for a large morass exteMed itself before this part of the town, 
and the French had preserved a back - water, with vfliicli tliey over- ■ 
flowed not only the inorass, but likewi'se all the' ground lying between 
the trenches and the foot' of the glacis.. During the approaches, and the 
construction of the batteries on the edge of the morass, tlio enemy kept 
up a constant fire on the'' woriving, parties,. by' whM many were' killed. 

Two batteries were finished and began to fire on the 26tli of Sep- 
tember, one of eight, the other of four pieces of caimon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five large mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The French 
now opened several embrasiires in the curtain, and beg;an likewise to 
fire from two or three batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch 
that the fire of the besieged was double that of the besiegers. Mr. 
Boscaweii, willing to employ all the means of annoyance in his power, 
ordered the ships to batter the town; and before the next morning 
all the ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 
yards of the walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to 
approach nearer : tine cannonading was incessant, and teiiible in 
appearance, but of no real eftect ; for the distance of the ships, and 
the motion of the sea, hindered the shot from striking successively 
the same object. The French at first withdrew a great number of 
their artillery-men from the land side, and employed them in firing 
against the ships from the batteries which commanded tlie road ; but 
perceiving (lie little damage that the town sustained from the fire of 
the ships, they slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it 
to tlie land side with as much vigour as before. 

The/ cannonading from the ships continued until night, when Mi*. 
Boscawen, finding that they had expended a vast quantity of ammu- 
nition to no purpose, ordered them to move in tlie niglit out of the 
reach of cannon-shot ; but the miid setting in from the >sea prevented 
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1748 them from executing this intention L i'emaining therefore in the same 
they began early in the morning to cannonade the town 
' again, from whence they were fired upon wdth more vivacity than 
the day before ; but ' at noon, the wind changing, the: ships moved, 
farther ..from the. shore, and the-firiiig., ceased on , both sides... Only 
■ two persons were killed on board the fleet, the one a comnioii sailor; 
the other captain Adams, commander of the Harwich, a 50 gun ship. 
The French gave out that -.the .fire from the ships had, in the tw^ 
days, done no other execution than that of Idlling a poor old Ma- 
labar woman in the street. 

The fire from the batteries continued three days longer, during 
which that from the town increased, and dismounted nine pieces of 
cannon. Very little impression had been made on the defences, 
sickness prevailed in the camp, the weather likewise had changed, and 
the rainy monsoon was begun three weeks earlier than it usually sets 
in : a council of war was therefore summoned on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, who, apprehensive that the rains, which at, or soon after, their 
first setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavy stores impracticable, and fearing 
likewise that the ships might be driven off tbe coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to raise the siege without delay. 

Five days were employed in shipping the cannon and heavy stores, 
destroying the batteries, and reimbarkiiig the sailors ; and on the 6th 
of October the troops began to march to Fort St. David; but halted 
at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort ; the rains had already ren- 
dered the roads very difiiciilt to be passed. On a review of the army, 
it was found, that during the siege there had perished in action and 
by sickness 757 soldiers, 43 artillery-men, and 265 seamen; in all 
1,065 Eui’opeaiis : very few of the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 
ran away on the approach of danger. The French garrison consist- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans, and 3,000 Sepoys, of which they lost 200 Eu- 
ropeans, and about 50 Sepoys. 

Several causes concurred to frustrate this attempt against Pondiclier- 
ry ; of which the late arrival of the armament on the coast, and, the 
(.‘arl}:^ settiug in of the rains, were the principal. There was no absoliitci 
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necessity to reduce the fort of Ariancopang, fora painty of 200 men 1748 
stationed near it would have always kept in awe the garrison, which 
consisted only of 100 : now the reduction of this little fork besides 
causing the loss of 150 men, together with two of the most ex- 
perienced officers, and thereby discouraging the rest, stopt the progress 
of the whole army eighteen days. When arrived before the town, 

Mr. Boscawen, unexperienced in military operations by land, relied, 
in obedience to Ms instructions, on the opinion of the engineers, who 
made a great blunder in carrying on the attacks against that part of 
^ the town, to which an insuperable morass prevented them from ap- 
proaching nearer than 800 yards : and even had there been no morass, 
the situation of the camp to the westward would have been injudici- 
ously chosen, since it subjected the transporting of the cannon and 
heavy stores to a difficult passage of two or three miles, which employed 
the labour of numbers of sailors, and demanded frequent detachments 
of soldiers to escort and defend them from the sallies of the enemy ; 
and the soldiers and sailors thus employed were taken off from the 
operations of the siege, which required nothing less than the seivi. • 
of every European in the camp. The north-side was the part against 
which the attack ought to have been directed : for the ground in 
front of this side was sound, and would have permitted the approaches 
to have been carried on to the foot of the glacis, mthout meeting 
with any natural impediments ; and the camp extending behind the 
lines to the northward, would have effectually protected the cannon 
and stores, when landed, from the danger of sallies ; and at the same 
time have saved the labour and ineonveniencies of transporting them 
from a long distance ; for they might have been landed at the camp 
itself Very few examples of gallant service were exhibited during 
the siege. The engineers were utterly unqualified for the enterprise, 
but the artillery-men and officers knew their business, and always 
behaved with resolution ; and Mr. Boscawen himself on all occasions 
exerted the same activity and courage which distinguished his cha- 
racter as a naval officer ; but these qualities did not compensate his 
want of knowledge in the art of war on shore. This knowledge is 
not incompatible with skill in the marine service ; and it is much to 
^ be lamented, that both together have not of late years been culti- 
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1748 vated by tke same officer ; for there are very few instaiaces, of late 
years, of a siege carried oh ;by the English ■with less skill than this of 
'Pondicherry. 

The French sang Te Deums, as soon as the siege was raised, and 
gave as many demonstrations of joy, as if they had been relieved 
from the greatest calamities of war. Mr. Dupleix sent letters to all 
the princes of Coromandel, and even to the Great Mogul himself, 
acquainting them, that he had repulsed the most formidable attack 
which had ever been made in India ; and he received from them the 
highest compliments on his own prowess, and on the military cha- 
racter of his nation: This indeed was now regarded throughout 
Indostan as greatly superior to that of the English. 

ENBo/t^e Book, 
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^HE squadron, soon after the raising of tlie siege of Pondiclierry, 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon: five ships went 
to Achin, and the rest to Trinconomalee ; but Mr. Boscawen himself 
remained with the land-forces at Fort St. David. In November 
^ news arrived, that a cessation of arms between Great Britain and 
France had been proclaimed in the preceding April : but Mr. Bos- 
cawen was, notwithstanding, instructed to remain in India until he 
should receive intelligence that the general peace was concluded. In 
the beginning of January 1749, the squadron returned to Fort St. 1749 
David, and about the same time Mr. Bouvet, with the same squadron 
which had eluded Mr. Griffin, came again from Mauritius to Madrass, 
where he landed a large sum of money, together with 200 soldiers. 

The sword was sheathed, and it depended on the agents of the two 
companies to re-assume in tranquillity their mercantile occupations : 
but the war had brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. David a number 
of troops greatly superior to any which either of the two nations had 
hitherto assembled in India ; and as if it were impossible that a mili- 
tary force, which feels itself capable of enterprizes, should refrain 
from attempting them, the two settlements, no longer authorized to 
fight against each other, took the resolution of employing their arms 
in the contests of the princes of the country . the English with great 
indiscretion, the French with the utmost ambition. 

An unfortunate prince, who about seven years before had been 
dethroned at Tanjore, came to Fort St. David, and implored the 
assistance of the English to reinstate him, asserting with great con- 
fidence that he should no sooner appear in the kingdom, supported 
even by a moderate force, than his standard would be joined by num- 
bers, and his title acknowledged by thousands. The succession of the 
^ P 2 princes 
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"19 princes of Ms family had been ' so complicated, that it was' , difficult to 
ascertain to whom the crown rightfnlly belonged. 

In the year 1680, the king of Tanjore, attacked and well-nigh 
ovei^owered by the king of TritcMnopoly, called the M to 

his assistance. The famons Sevagee, -who at that time reigned over 
all the Morattoe nations, sent his brother with a strong army, which 
'SOon left the king of Tanjore nothing to fear from his enemy, but 
every thing from these free hooters ; for tlaey made out so large an 
account of expences, that all the riches in the kingdom would have 
been insufficient to discharge what they demanded : under pretence 
therefore of collecting this money, they took possession of the govern- 
ment, and shortly after the brother of Sevagee declared himself king 
of Tanjore. He reigned six years, and left three sons. The eldest, 
Sevagee, was succeeded by the next brother, Serbogee, and he by the 
third, Tnccogee. Each of the three brothers left children ; and after 
three irregular successions which took place amongst these cousin- 
germans in less than seven years, Saujohee, who now’^ appeared at 
Fort St. David, was deposed, and his brother Pratop-sing, born of one 
of the inferior wives of their father Serbogee, was placed on the 
throne, by the general concurrence of the principal men in the king- 
dom, which had suffered much from the weak administration of Sau- 
johee. The English had certainly no right to interfere in cause. 
But the ofiers he made of concessions to the company in the king- 
dom of Tanjore, the favourable account given of him by the inter- 
preters who introduced him to the 23residency, and the belief too 
hastily entertained of a false narration of his misfortune, induced the 
English to tMnk they should acquire as much honour as advantage 
by their efforts to reinstate him in the throne. It was stipulated that 
Saujohee should give the company the fort and territory of De^d- 
Cotah, and pay all the expences of the war, if it proved successful 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from north to 
south, and about 60 from east to west. The river Coleroon bounds it 
to the north ; the sea-coast, running nearly noith and south, to the 
east : to the south it is bounded partly by the sea-coast extending 
Dast and west, and partly by the country of Morawcir : to the west 
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f it is limited by the kingdom of Tritchinopoly and the country of Ton- 1749 

diman : the capital, bearing the same name as the kingdom, lieth 
. aboukSO^iniles east of Tiitchinopoly, 

The force appointed for the conquest of Tanjore consisted of 430 
Europeans, and 1,000 Sepoys, with four field pieces and four small 
mortars : the battering cannon and provision for the troops were sent 
in four ships, two of which wei*e of the line. The army, accom- 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the latter end of March, and 
on the 13th of April encamped on the bank of the river Tal-aru, 
which disembogues itself at Portonovo. In the evening the northern 
monsoon changed, and the southern commenced with a huiricane, 
which lasted with such violence until four o’clock the next morning, 
that the tents of the English camp were blown into rags, many of 
the draught bullocks and horses were killed, and all the military 
stores were so much damaged, that the aimy Was obliged to march 
to Portonovo in order to repair the detriments it had sustained. Here 
they were informed that the storm had committed much greater ra- 
vages at sea : two of the company’s ships were stranded between 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David: the Apollo hospital ship was lost, 
with all her crew : the Pembroke, a 60 gun ship, which sailed on the 
expedition, was wrecked, and only six of the crew saved : and the 
Namur of 74 guns, in which Admiral Boscawen hoisted his flag, and 
" which was the finest ship of her size belonging to the navy of England, 
perished, with 750 men. Fortunately most of the other ships were 
either at Trinconomalee, or in parts of the coast to which the greatest 
violence of the hurricane did not extend. 

The army having repaired its damages, left Portonovo, and march- 
ing by the gi’oat pagoda of Cliilambaram, arrived at the bank of the 
nortberii arm of the Coleroon. Here Captain Cope, who commanded, 
encamped and intrenched, resolving to learn the state of affairs on 
the opposite shore before he proceeded any farther. The intelligence 
he received was very different from what he expected : no persons of 
any rank offered to declare for Saujohee, and not a single squadron 
appeared ready to join him ; on the contrary, a great number of troops 
belonging to the king of Tanjore were Kseen moving up and down. 
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1749 tke opposite bank, and seemed determined to dispute tlie passage of ’ 
river. Thus disappointed, and ignorant of the enemy’s strength 
as well as of the nature of the country, Captain Cope did not think 
his force sufficient to prosecute the enterprize, and waited until he was 
reinforced from Fort St. David with 100 Europeans and 500 Sepoys : 
he then crossed the river, which, although a mile broad, was fordable, 
and, contrary to his expectation, the army met with little resistance 
from the enemy whilst they were passing it ; hut difficulties increased 
as they advanced : the road in which they attempted to march led 
tluough a tMck wood, and the enemy from behind the bushes began 
to annoy them with arrows, and the fire of their matchlocks ; whilst 
large bodies of horse and foot appeared in the circumjacent plains, 
moving in the rear and on the flanks. This being the first expedition 
in which the English troops were engaged against the forces of an 
Indian prince, the soldiers were struck with no small degree of fear, 
on comparing the superior numbers of the enemy with their own ; but 
the artillery-men preserved their resolution, and fired with so much 
spirit and aim, that they kept the enemy at a distance, and restored the 
courage of their own troops, who being ordered to march back, gained 
the bank of the river without confusion. Here the army drew up, 
the field-pieces securing the flanks, and tlie river the rear. A council 
of war was held to deliberate whether they should proceed, or wait 
for more favourable advices than those hitherto received out of 
the Tanjore country; hut whilst the council were sitting, a messen- 
ger arrived with positive orders from Mr. Boscaweii to continue 
the march, and attack the Fort of Devi-Cotah at all events. In the 
interval some of the soldiers had discovered a road leading along the 
bank of the river towards the sea-cOast ; and the army began to 
march this way, although very little of it had been reconnoitred : it 
led through a much more open countiy than the other, and the river 
defended the troops from being surrounded. This lucky discovery 
saved them from destruction; for it was afterwards found, that by 
persisting in the first road, they would, from the nature of the coun- 
try, have been involved in inextricable difficulties, into which the 
Tanjorines had hoped to intice them, by making no resistance at the 
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passage of tlie river. ■ Tliey still continued to move ' witMii random 1749' 
shot of the' English ; their squadrons sometimes threatening: ' to- at- 
tack, but always retiring as soon as the field-pieces began to fire. 

After a march of ten miles the troops halted, late in the evening, a 
mile to the eastward of Devi-Cotah : where they neither saw> nor 
received intelligence of the ships ; for not a man of the country 
ventured near the army ; and the lowness of the ground, together 
with the tliick woods that covered it, prevented the ships from being 
discovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the river, 
within four miles of the camp. : : 

The army, relying on the sMps, had brought no more provision 
; , than were - necessary.for the ■ consumption of three days, and were de- 
terred, by "the numbers of the enemy, ■ from sending detachments to 
procure any ; at the same time they were without battering cannon. 

'Under these inconveniencies there appeared no means of reducing 
tlie fort, excepting by a sudden assault, and the walls were too high 
to he easily escaladed. Some proposed to advance the field-pieces in 
the night, and batter down the gates ; which indeed was the only 
practicable method of attack ; but being deemed too desperate, it was 
determined to endeavour to terrify the enemy by bombarding the 
place with coliorns. Shells were thrown until the "morning, when 
the fire ceased until the next night : and before the next morning all 
^ the shells were expended, without having done any damage to the 
fort, or made any impression on the minds of the garrison. It was 
therefore resolved to retreat without delay. 

The army returned by the same road it came. During the first 
mile the country was covered with woods, from which the enemy 
galled the flank of the line, not only with musquetry, but also with 
some pieces of heavy artillery, which they had brought into the thickets ; 
and some platoons of Europeans were detached to dislodge them. 

The thickets extended to the bank of a rivulet which the troops 
had crossed in the march to Devi-Cotah, during the retreat of the 
tide : the rivulet was at that time fordable, and no one had examin- 
ed it sufficiently to form an idea of the depth of the channel, which 
wasS now filled with water by the rising of the tide, and the >stream 
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ran very rapidly. The Coolies, who carried the less bulky parts of 
the baggage, marched before the troops, and as soon as they came to 
the bank of the rivulet, were fired upon with great vivacity from the 
thickets. Timorous, as are all the lower casts of Indians, they 
plunged into the stream, which was seven or eight feet deep, and 
pressing upon one another with outcries and confusion, lost by their 
fears the strength necessary to save themselves, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour 400 of the poor wretches were drowned. The 
troops, spectators of this disaster, halted, and fired to dislodge the 
enemy, until the tide had ebbed suifficiently ; when they passed the 
rivulet without interruption, and continuing their retreat unmolested, 
arrived at Chilambarum late at night, much fatigued with the skir- 
mishes they had sustained, and with a mai'ch of 15 miles : the next 
day they returned to Fort St. David. 

The intelligence gained during this expedition, convinced every 
one that the cause of Saujohee was destitute of abettors amongst his 
countrymen. The presidency nevertheless determined to continue 
the war ; but this resolution did not now proceed so much from the in- 
tention of restoring Saujohee, as from the desire of wiping out, by some 
success, the reproach of having retreated before the arms of an Indian 
prince, and from the views of making some acquisitions to compensate 
the expences which had already been incurred. The Fort of Devi- 
Gotah is situated in a populous country, in which manufactures of lin- 
nen proper for the company’s trade are fabricated ; and the neigh- 
bouring territory is the most feidile part of the coast of Coromandel. 
On this coast, from Masulipatam to Cape Comorin, there is no 
port capable of receiving a ship of 300 tons burden ; which defect 
subjects the navigation of these parts to great risques at particular 
seasons. The mouth of the river Coleroon, near Devi-Cotali, is 
indeed generally obstructed by sands, but the channel wdthin the 
bar is deep enough to receive ships of the largest burden ; and it was 
thought that the bar itself might with some labour and expence be re- 
moved : if this should be efiected, the greatest advantages would accrae 
to the European nation which should obtain the exclusive possession 
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of this liarboEr. It was therefore determined to make the; reduction 1749 
of, Devi-,Cotah the principal object of the -new expedition, which' it 
was thoxight ' Woiild be amply compensated by gaining' possession of 
this place, even if no farther advantages accrued from the war. 

The whole body of the company’s troops, ainoanting with the artil- 
lery-men to 800 Europeans, together with 1,500 Sepoys^ were or-, 
dered on the expedition, under the command of major Lawrence. 

From the difficulties already experienced in approaching Devi-€otah 
by land, it was determined that the army should now proceed by sea : 
the Europeans, “with the artillery and baggage^ were embarked on 
board six ships, three of the line and three belonging to the cornpanj?', 
and the Sepoys accompanied the Bhips in large boats, used by the peo- 
ple of Coromandel to carry on their traffick along tlie coast. The ves- 
sels arrived at the same mouth of the Coleroon where the ships of the 
former expedition had anchored ; and the troops and stores passed in 
boats up the arm of the river which led to Devi-Cotali, and were 
landed on the opposite shore, from which it was determined to batter 
the fort, because the ground on the other side was marshy and covered 
with woods, and the king of Tanjore’s army was encamped under the 
walls. 

The fort was about a mile in circumference, having six unequal 
sides ; and the walls were about IS feet high, built with bricks, the 
masonry of which was in most parts broad enough to form a rampart, 
without any £iddition of earth : and were flanked at unequal distances 
by projecting towers, some of which were ciinuiar, and others square. 

The English fired across the river obliquely upon the eastern side of 
the fort* from four 24 pounders, which in three days made a prac” 
ticable breach. The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to 
repair the hrcfmli, but employed themselves in carrying on an en- 
trenchment from the bank of the river across the side of the fort 
which the English attacked. 

The passage of the troops over the river was rendered dangerous, 
both by the rapidity of the stream, and by the numbers who had taken 
possession of the thickets which covered the opposite shore. John 
Moor, a carpenter belonging to one of the men of wai*, offered liis ser- 
vice, and made a stage capable of receiving 400 men, which was 
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1749 lannclied at, some distance 'below the battery, and towed np to it against 
the stream. The raft could ,iiot be moved across the river unless by a ^ 
rope fixed on the opposite bank ; but the stations of the enemy rendered 
this a very hazardous enterprize : the same carpenter who had made 
the raft, offered to execute this service likewise, and in the middle of a 
very dark night swam over the river, carrying the end of a rope with 
him, which he fastened to the root of a large tree within a few yards of 
jone 0 the enemy’s advanced guards, by whom he was not discovered. 

The rope was sunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive 
it ; and the next day, at two in the afternoon, the first detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three iield pieces, embarked upon the raft ; at 
the same time the four pieces of battering cannon, with six field 
pieces, began to fire with great vivacity upon the opposite thickets, 
to deter the Tanjorines from approaching the bank near enough to 
discover the rope. They were so much surprized at this new and un- 
expected manner of approach, that, fortunately, none of them guessed 
the means by which it was performed. The walls and towers of the 
fort were manned with multitudes, who, as well as those under cover 
of the thickets, fired irregularly, but without intermission, from their 
matchlocks; but the detachment, although much galled, refrained 
from returning the fire, lest the bustle of handling their arms should 
overset the raft, which in a quarter of an hour gained the shore. The 
troops advanced immediately to dislodge the Tanjorines posted in the 
thickets, who retreated as soon as they were fired upon, and took shel- 
ter either within the fort, or behind the projections of the towers. 
The raft was sent back, and in the space of two hours made several 
passages, during which the enemy kept up a continual fire, both on 
the troops that were landed, and on those on the raft, and killed SO 
Europeans and 50 Sepoys before the whole army had passed the river. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach without delay. 
The entrenchment which the Tanjorines intended to throw up be- 
fore it, was left unfinished ; for the Coolies quitted the work as soon as 
it was advanced so far as to place them in the line of the shot batter- 
ing the walls. The part which was finished was nevertheless of some 
service, for it commanded the ground over which the English troops 
were obliged to march to the attack, and likewise flanked the breach 

itself 
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itself. Abont fifty yards m of tlie entrenchment ' ran a deep 1749 
and miry rivulet, wliicli extended quite across the island on which 
Bevi-Cotali is situated. 

Lieutenant Glive offered his service to major Lawrence to lead the 
attack ; and the major, who had remarked the rising military genius 
of this officer, very readily gave him the post of honour he requested 
A platoon of 34 Europeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for 
this service, who were to be supported by the whole army as soon as 
the entrenchment should be carried. The Europeans, marching at 
the head of the Sepoys, crossed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of 
them were killed by the fire from the fort before they gained the 
opposite hank. As soon as part of the Sepoys had passed likewise, 
lieutenant Clive advanced briskly with the Europeans, intending to 
attack the entrenchment in flank at that end where the Coolies had 
discontinued the work. The Sepoys who had passed the rivulet, in- 
stead of following closety, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, 
waiting until they were joined by greater numbers. The enemy 
perceived this neglect, which left the rear of the Europeans exposed : 
a number of horse were concealed along the south side of the fort, 
between the projections of the towers ; the nearest of which was not 
more than forty yards from that part of the entrenchment which 
lieutenant Clive was preparing to attack. Just as his men were pre- 
senting their muskets to fire, a party of horse rushed sword in hand 
jErom behind the tower, and by a rapid evolution, which manifested 
the excellence both of the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of 
the platoon with so much inpetuosity, that the men had no time to 
fece about and defend themselves, and in an instant 26 of the platoon 
were cut to pieces. A horseman had his sword uplifted to strike 
at lieutenant Clive, who escaped the blow by stepping on one aide 
whilst the horse passed him j he then ran towards the Sepoys, whom 
he had the good fortune to join, being one of four who were all that 
escaped from this slaughter. He foimd the Sepoys drawn up in 
order, but they had not advanced a step to support the platoon. The 
Tanjorine horse, satisfied with their success, did not prosecute their 
advantage by attacking the Sepoys, but returned to the stations 
from whence they had made the onset. 
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7iU Major tMs disaster, determined to attack tlie trencii 

"■•r witli all tlie Europeans, wiio now crossed tlie rivulet, and advanced in 
a compact body, ■ with , a platoon of grenadiers at their , head. . The 
.eiiemy kept up an iri^gnlar fire until the grenadiers, .came to .the 
trench, and then they took flight along the southern, side of . the fort : 
The Eiiglish troops immediately moved up to the breach, when, the 
Tanjorine horse sallied a^infrom behind the tower ; and were suffer- 
ed to approach within fourteen yards before the first platoon gave 
its fire, which was so well directed that it struck down fourteen horse- 
meji : tins execution fiuiig the rest into such confusion, that they im- 
mediately fled back, and the troops mounting the breach, found it 
abandoned by the garrison, whom they discovered hurrying from all 
quarters of the fort to make their escape out of the opposite gate- 
way ; at the same time all the Tanjorine horse quitted their stations 
near the fort, and retreated to the westward. 


Some of the officers examining the different buildings of the fort, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground despe- 
rately wounded, whom, incapable of moving without assistance, the 
garrison in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry off, altho^ he 
was an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very high cast. He was 
taken care of, hut with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind of assist- 
ance, and would not submit to the necessary operations, until he found 
that the surgeon intended to use force. He was no sooner left alone 
than he stripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to his 
life, by tearing open his wounds : some persons were therefore ap- 
pointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched 
but in a distant part of the fort, that his rest might not be disturbed. 
Einding himself constantly watched, he behaved for three days with 
so much composure, that they, to whose care he was entrusted, 
thought he was reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left 
him in the night, as they imagined asleep ; but they were no sooner 
got to some distanee, than the Tanjorine crept to the corner .of the 
hut, wli«e a kiup was burning, and with it set fii*e to the thateh, 
wMelb 'in that dry season of the year, caught the bla^e so fiercely, that 
ha was suffocated before it could be extinguished. This Indian fell a 

martyr 
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martyr to, liis, ideas, .of tlie iiBpurity lie had' coiitracted by suffering 1749 
.Europeans, to ad.iixiiiister .to Ins wants. 

Tlie troops were employed for a few days- in repairing tlie breacli, 
and ill otlier wmrks necessary to put tlie fort in a good state of , defence 
after wliicli major Lawrence detached a party of 100 Europeans, 
with SOO Sepoys, to take possession of the pagoda of Atchaveram, 
lying five miles to the south-west of Devi-Cotah. All the pagodas 
on the Coast of Coromandel are built on the same general plan : a 
large area, wdiich is commonly a square/ is inclosed by a wall of 15 
or 20 feet high," and in the middle of the area are the temples, which, 

^ as if it was intended that they should he concealed from public view, 
are never raised above the height of the surrounding wall In the 
middle of one or more of the sides of this wall is a gateway, over 
which is built a high tower, not designed as a defence to the pagoda, 
but as an historical monument of the gods to whom it is dedicated ; 
for the four faces of the tower are crouded with sculptures, represent- 
ing the attributes and adventures of these divinities. The pagoda 
of Atchaveram is a square of which each of the sides extends about 
300 yards : it was surrendered to the English detachment on tlie'first 
summons by the Bmmins, who intreated them not to enter the more 
sacred places : but the Tanjorine army no sooner heard that the 
English had got possession of it, than their horror of the pollutions 
^ to which their temple was exposed, inspired them with a resolution, 
wdiich neither their attachment to their prince, nor their notions of 
military honour, would have produced. A party of 5,000. men march- 
ed from the camp, and as soon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; 
some wdtli ladders attempting to mount the walls, whilst others en- 
deavoured to burn down the gate, by piling up against it large bun- 
dles of straw mixed with other combustible matters. The English, 
knowing they should all be put to the sword, if the Tanjorines retook 
the place, defended themselves vigorously : some were employed in 
oversetting the ladders, whilst others fired upon those who attempted 
to mount them. The guard who defended the gate opened the 
v/icl^et, firing through it and pushing down the bundles of straw with 
their halberts : the enemy still persisted to bring more straw, and con- 
^ tinned their attacks until break of day, when they retreated, having 

lost 
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lost near 300 men : only five or six of tlie defenders were killei 
The next day major Lawrence marched with the greatest part of the 
army to captain Cope’s assistance, and the Tanjorines made no farther 
attempts. 

By this time admiral Boscawen and the government of Fort Si 
David had sufficient reason to believe, that any future imdertaking 
against the kingdom of Tanjore would be attended with great dif- 
ficulties. At the same time the king made proposals of aecommo- 
dation. The English stipulated that the fort of Devi-Cotah, with as 
much land adjoining to it as would produce the annual income of 
9,000 pagodas, should be ceded to the East India company for ever : 
that the king of Tanjore should I'eimburse the expences of the war ; 
and that he should allow Saujohee a pension of 4,000 rupees ; they 
obliging themselves to be answerable for his person, as likewise that 
he should never give any more disturbance to the kingdom. The 
king of Tanjore acceded without hesitation to these conditions ; but 
his compliance did not proceed so much from his dread of the English 
arms, as from his sense of the danger with which his kingdom was 
threatened, in consequence of events which happened a few days be- 
fore in the Carnatic, and which had struck the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel with consternation. 

Chunda-saheb, made prisoner by the Morattoes, when they took the 
city of Tritchinopoly in 1741, was esteemed by them a prize of so 
much importance, that they not only kept him under the strictest con- 
finement, but rejected all the offers he made for his ransom, as much 
inferior to what they imagined Ms wealth enabled him to pay. The 
richest prince in Indostaa never hesitates to plead poverty whenever 
money is to be paid; and Chunda-saheb, either unable or unwiltmg 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands, remained in his confinement^ 
coiTesponding for six years with Ms friends in different provinces, and 
suggesting to them the means of inducing the Morattoes to set him 
at liberty for a moderate sum. 

The chiefs who were related to the former succession of Nabobs, 
which ended by the assassination of the young Seid Mahomed, re- 
tained their aversion to the reign of An’ war-odean Khan ; but they 
saw no one amongst themselves in the Carnatic endowed with suffi- 
cient 
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dent power and reputation to attempt tlie recovery of the govern- 1749 
ment into their own, family. There existed indeed at, Vandiwash a 
brother, of ,Seid ' Mahomed, born after the death of their , father, the 
Nabob Siibder-ally ; but the infancy of this prince rendered him un- 
fit to appear at the head of a confederacy : And altho’ Alortiz-ally, 
the governor of Velore, was a near relation to the former Nabobs, 
and possessed a large domain with great treasures, yet he wanted in- 
trepidity sufficient to head a dangerous enterprize, and the knowledge 
of his treacherous disposition destroyed alT confidence in the engage- 
ments he might enter into. Of the rest, none had great reputation 
^ as generals, nor great power as princes ; but, collected under a proper 
head, their strength might become formidable. 

Chunda-saheb had made his -way to the highest offices of the go- 
vernment by tlie services of bis sword, and was esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in the Carnatic. His con- 
tempt of the sordid means by which most of the Indian princes amass 
treasures, had gained him the affections of the whole province ; and 
aii excellent understanding contributed to make his character uni- 
versally revered. The rest of the chiefs therefore concurred in 
regarding him as the fittest person to enter into competition with 
An’war-odean Khan for the Nabobship ; but this testimony of 
their deference for some time only served to rivet his fetters more 
^ strongly ; for the Morattoes increased their demands in proportion 
as they found the character of their prisoner rising in importance. 

The wife and son of Chunda-saheb had remained at Pondicherry 
from the time that he was carried away by the Morattoes ; and the 
year after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- 
general of the French nation in India. He treated the family of 
Chunda-saheb, under his protection, with great respect; and by a 
frequent intercourse with the wife, very soon learnt the state of her 
husband’s affairs, and the dispositions of his relations in the province. 

His sagacity distinguished, in these latent principles of futoe con- 
vulsions, a possibility of aggrandizing his nation in India, where many 
causes concurred to prevent their establishments from becoming so 
eminently advantageous as he was ambitious of rendering them. 

% The English, established in Indostan many years' before the French 

had 
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1749 , had niade any settlements in the countiy, had coiifimied in the iia- 
jjrepossession in their favour, by the piriictiiality of their deal- 
ings, the goodness of .the commodities they iiii}iorl:efl, and, above all, 
by .the great extent of their trade ;■ and this siiperioricy perpetually in- 
terrupted the progress ■ of ■■ the French cormnerce. At tlie same time 
the aflairs of all the European colonies- Avere couk\ailed by the Mogul 
government almost as much, as those; of the natives themselves, who 
are subject totlie most despotic sway; for their trade was liable to the 
intemiptioB of every great and petty officer through whose district or 
department it passed ;■ and in Bengal, where Mr. Dupleix had resided 
for a long time, there scarcely passed a year in whicli the Nabob did 
not extort large sums of money from each of the Etiropean settle- 
ments: garrisons were maintained, and other military expenccs in- 
curred, which greatly diminished the profits of the trade; but such 
was the high opinion of the military strength of the Indian govern- 
ments, that the , Euinpean troops were never employed in o|:)positio'n 
to the vill of the prince of the country. At the same time all tin?, 
inaniifiictures of India proper for the markets of Europe had, from a,, 
long succession of importations of silver, risen so much in price, and 
diminished so much in the goodness of the fiibrick, that they afforded 
much less profit than in fomier times. The coiicuiTence of these dis- 
advantages convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indostau was no 
longer worth the- attention of France, ' nor indeed of any other nation 
in Europe. But discovering the ■ unmilitary cliaracter of the natives, 
and the perpetual dissentions of their rulers, he was led to imagine, 
that by joining some of these competitors he might gain by coiit|iiest 
more advantages than any other European nation had liitheiio de- 
rived from commerce. . He therefore determined to prosecute this 
plan, by giving assistance to Chunda-saheb. 

These ideas probably dictated those impediments which lie flung hi 
the way of Mr. De la Bourdonnais s operations, to prevent him from 
employinghis troops, after the capture of Madrass, in other parts of in- 
dia ; for at that time Mr. Dupleix held a constant correspoiideian witii 
Chunda-saheb in his imprisonment, and tliey were then coiicertiiig tlie 
means of aocomplisliing their mutual interests. The measure neces.Haiy 
to bo first carried into execution, was the release of Cluinda-sahdi ; and. 
Mr. Dupleix guaranteeing the engagement, the MuDittoes wore at last 
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satisfied v^itli 700,000 rupees, and consented to farnisli him. witli...3,000 1749 
of their .own troops. 

, , With, tliis force, and the spirit of an adYentiirer, he left: Satiarali in ' 
the.heginniiig of the year 1748, inteiKling to make conquests' 'Wherever, 
opportunity presented itself, , until he should acquire, by contributions/ 
the treasures necessary to maintain an army sufEcient to atta'ck the . 
province of Arcot. He arrived, during the siege of Pondicherry, 
on the .western confines of the Carnatic, and found two Rajahs at war ': 
he sided with one of them, who, betrayed by some .of his officers, 
was totally defeated in -a genera! baAtle, in ' which , it is, 'Said ..that . 
Chiinda-salieb himself was taken prisoner, but that lie. was immediately 
. released on produciiig a declaration from' the king of the„Moratto8s, 

.'vdiicli. enjoined ail piiiices whomsoever to respect his person, on pain 
of i'iiciiniiig the resentment of the whole Morattoe nation. The 
greatest part of Gliunda-saheb’s troops, , were dispersed after this de^ 
feat, and he was left with only SOO men, when he received an in- 
vitation irorn the Rajah of Chitterdourg, to come to his assistance, 
and take the command of his army against the Rajah of Bedrour. 

The territories of these two princes lie near the eastern confines of 
the country of Caiiara, which extends along the 'coast of Malabar 
between t'lie rivers Alega and Cangrecora. Disasters could not de- 
press the spirit of Chuiida-saheb ; he marched away, 'with the hand- 
^ fill of men ho commanded, and arrived j-ust. as the two armies were 
ready to engage. In this battle his courage and skill were so well 
seconded by the troops of Chitterdourg, that..'" he obtained a.coiapieat 
victory : three thousand of the enemy's horse, after the defeat, offered 
their service to him, whom betook into Hs pay, and likewise 2,500 
of tiho troops of his ally : so that he .was now at the head of 6,000 
■men : but .this force being still iosuffident to attempt the conqu^t of 
the Oaimatic, he found resouines in the consequences of other events, 
which liad lately happened at Delhi,, and . in the government of ‘the 
sonbahship of the southern provin.ces.t" ' .; 

The Great Mogul Mahomed Schah, ■who.„had suffered in .1739 the 
humiliation of laying his crown at the feet of Thamas Kouli Kan, by 
whom he was again reinstated in the monarchy of Iniostan, continued 
to govern the empire with so trembling a hand, that the principal offi- 
cers of his court acted in their several departments udthout eontroul : 
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1749 blit tlie vizier Kimmir-uldieii, wlio bad held this office ever since ^ 

^ the accession of Mahomed, continiied inviolably attached to liis sove- 
reign. None of the subsequent events of the government of Belhi 
affect immediately the present object of onr narrative, until the year 
1748 ; when an army of Afghans from Candahar, invaded the north- 
ern provinces under the command of Ahmed the Ahclcdli, m called 
from his tribe. This man was treasurer to Nadh Scliah, when assas- 
sinated on the 8th of June 1747, in Persia ; on which event, he went 
off with all the ti'easiire under his care, and in less than sis. months 
established himself in the sovereignty of all the provinces of Indostan 
ceded to the Persians in 1739, and of as large a territory on the other ^ 
side of the mountains. Ahmed Schah, the eldest son of Mahomed, with 
the vizier, marched against the Abdalli ; various encounters ensued 
with various success, and during a cannonade the vizier was slain by a 
straggling cannon ball, whilst at prayers in his tent. His death afflicted 
the emperor so violently, that after passing the night in lamentations, 
he expired the next day sitting on his throne, in a fit brought on by 
the agony of his grief. The prince Ahmed, leaving the command of 
the army to Munnu the son of the deceased vizier, immediately re- 
turned from the army to Delhi, and was acknowledged emperor 
without opposition, in the month of April 1748. 

The death of Mahomed Schah was in a few months succeeded by 
another of greater consequence to Indostan : it was that of Nizam-al- 
muluck, Soubah of the Decan, who, notwithstanding his whole life 
had passed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties, and iniquities of oriental 
ambition, arrived to the uncommon age of 104 years. 

He left five sons ; the eldest, Ghazi-o’-dean, inherited all the ambition 
and wickedness of his father, with a more enterprizing and intrepid 
spirit. Mzam-al-muluck, when returning to the Decan, after the re- 
treat of Nadir Schah, had obliged the weak Mahomed to confer the 
offices of paymaster and captain-general of the army on this son ; in 
which posts he continued at the court, employing his power, as his 
father before him, against the authority of his sovereign, and soon, be- 
came the patron of all the turbulent or disaffected omrahs in the em- 
pire. On the death of his father, he obtained the succession to the 
souhahship of the Decan from the emperor Ahmed Schah ; but was ^ 
too much engaged in other affairs at Delhi to proceed to this govern- 
ment. 
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nient. The second son Nazir-jing liad once fled from his father’s 1749 
court, and appeared in arms against him. The father took the field ; 
and when the two armies were near each other, confined himself to 
his tent so strictly, that by first making his own army believe he was 
reduced to the point of death by sickness, the report was likewise be- 
lieved in the camp of Nazir-jing, and by Nazir-jing himself, to whom 
messengers were continually sent with pathetic invitations from his 
father, desiring to embrace him before he died. The stratagem was 
so well conducted, that Nazir-jing at last determined to pay i^the visit, 
and no sooner entered Nizam-al-muluck's tent, than he was arrested, 
and put into fetters, and accompanied his father under this restraint 
during several months, until Nizam-al-muluck being persuaded of 
his contrition, accepted of his submissions, and set him at liberty ; 
after which he was not guilty of any disobedience. The other three 
sons had not distinguished themselves either for good or evil, but had 
always remained constant attendants at their father’s court. 

The great men in Indostirn bear great affection to their children 
during their infancy ; but as soon as these arrive at the age of eman- 
cipation, the perpetual intrigues of an Indian court render them^ 
from being a consolation to their parents, the objects of their mis- 
trust : for there are never wanting those who endeavour to engage 
them in parties, and even in plots : from hence it often happens, that 
a prince, in his latter days, lives without affection to his own sons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his grandchildren ; and this 
recurs so frequently to observation, that one of the oriental poets has 
said, “ that the parents have, during the life of their sons such over- 
weening aftection for their grandchildren, because they see in them 
the enemies of their enemies.” Amongst the grandsons of Nizam- 
al-muluck was one born of his favourite daughter. This young man, 
called Hidayet niohy-o-dean, he had always kept near his person, and 
cherished with great afiection, insomuch that, immediately after his 
death, a report prevailed, that he had in his will not only appointed 
this grandson to inherit the greatest part of his treasures, but had like- 
wise nominated him to succeed in the government of the southern 
provinces. It is very difficult to ascertain the authenticity of any of 
the written acts ascribed to the princes of Indostan, for using a seal as 
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1:749 tkeir ^aature, the impimsioB is . easily coimtorfeited ; and, tliis, as 
aS' other methods' of forgery, - are GO.iiQmoiily practised 
■ smi'ple, whenevei^ it is ihonglit expedient to liave reco-nrse to : then i : 

: so that we eaimot determine whether the report of the bequest ma-.! ■ 
by Mzam-al-muluck- to . Ms grandson was well grounded,: or witho a. u 
foiiiidation : it is certain, that it was generally believed. As a fcn- 
datory to the Mogul empire,-' Nizam-al-miiluek' had no- right to 
bequeath even his treasui'es, much less, his sovereignty. - , ■ 

dNazir-jing had for some time commanded his father’s army, and 
availed himself of the power derived from his offices to oppose the 
pretensions of his nephew Hidayet iiiohy-o-dean. He began by 
seizing Hizam-al-miilack’s ti'easimes, and with them prepared to keep 
possession of the sovereignty : he pretended, that his father had nameil 
his eldest son Ghazi-o'-din Khan to be his heir : and that Ghazi- 
o’~din Khan preferring the employment he held at the court of 
Delhi, had ceded to him the souhahship of the southern provinces : 
and that this sovereignty was confirmed to him from the throne. 

Amongst other instances of the contempt with which the majesty of 
the emperor has been treated, the governors of provinces have of late 
years not only counterfeited without hesitation, letters, orders, and pa- 
tents, from the court, hut have even hired men to act the part of 
officers invested by the Great Mogul with the power of coiiferriiig vdtli 
them on the afikirs of tlieh government. These mock delegates are 
received with great pomp in the capital : the vice-roy or Nabob liiiiii- 
bles himself before the pretended representative, who delivers in public 
his credentials, and the fictitious orders lie has been instrueted to en- 
force. These measures are practised to appease the minds of the peo- 
ple, who still retain so much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that 
a vice-roy always thinks it necessary to create an opinion amongst 
them that he is a favourite with the emperor, even when he is in arms 
against his authority.- -Both Nazir-jing and Hidayet moliy-o-cleaii ex- 
hibited patents from the Mogul, and produced delegates from Delhi. 
Hidayet mohy-o-deaii gave out that the emperor, on appointing him 
to succeed to his grandfathei’’s estates, had dignified him with the name 
of Murzafa-jing, or The Invincible ; by which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished 
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tiiiiT'iiislied.; „ .Blit the • wealth of which Hazir-jing had take.a possession' 1.749 
enabled him to 'keep his father's army in pay ; and this was so mi* 
iiieroiis, that' the forces which Mui^^ had collected . were : not 

sufficient to oppose him with any probability of success. This prince 
therefore kept the field in the countries west of Gol-condah, ' with an ' , 
army of 25,000 men, waiting for some lucky event that might eiia- ■ • 
He him to attack Ms uncle with more advantage. 

Cliunda-saheb, soon after his success at Ohitterclourg, heard of the 
situation of Murzafa-jingk-aSairs, and regarding him as, a prince, who, 
like himself, from the similarity of their fortunes, was obliged to try 
I- the chance of bold and desperate enterprizes, he determined to join, 
and offer him the service of his sword : liis military reputation caused 
him to be received with open arms, and the troops which he brought 
with him were taken into Murzafa-jings pay. Chunda-saheb highly 
acknowledged his right to the soubahship of the southern provinces, 
and soon gained his confidence by the zeal he expressed for his cause : 
he then explained his own pretensions to the government of the Car- 
natic, and easily prevailed on his new lord to confirm his titles by 
letters patent, appointing him to the Nabobship of Arcot ; but the 
obtaining of this fiwoiir was not the only proof of the great ascendance 
which he had acq[iiired over the young prince’s mind. He repre- 
sented that the countries near Gol-condah were too much awed by the 
terror of Hazir-jings army to declare in Murzafk-jing’s favour, until 
he could collect a much greater force than that wdiich accompanied 
him at present ; and that the same dread would be a perpetual ob- 
stacle to the augmentation of his ai'my in the countries where he now 
kept the field ; but that his force Was fully sufficient for the conquest 
of the Carnatic against his own rival An’ war-odean Khan ; that this 
conquest, by putting them in possession of the extensive tenitories ' 
Vtdiich lie between Arcot and Cape Comorin, would furnish such 
resources both of men and money, as might enable him to return 
and attack Nazir-jing with equal force. Chunda-saheh then offered 
himself as the companion and conduefer of Murzafa-jing, until this 
hardy enterprize should be accomplished, or, if fortune frowned, until 
they should both perish in the attempt. The romantic cast of this 
project could not fail of making the strongest impression on the mind 
'* ^ Qf 
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of a young prince naturally brave, and ambitious of acquiring a sove- 
reignty. Mnrjzafa-jing now looked upon Cliunda-salieb as Ms guar- 
dian angel, and agreed implicitly to follow all his views. 

Mr. Dupleix very soon received intelligence of these resolutions, 
and was invited to take part in the project, with assurances of receiving 
considerable advantages for himself and the French East India com- 
pany, if it succeeded. Nothing could be more conformable to his 
views than such an opportunity of aggrandizing at once his own re- 
putation and the interests of his nation in India. As soon as he heard 
that Murzafa-jing’s army approached the confines of the Carnatic> 
he ordered 400 Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys to march and join them. 
This body was commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, and accompanied by 
Raja-saheb, the son of Chunda-saheb, who had resided at Pondicherry 
during the whole time of his father’s imprisonment. 

An’war-odean, tlie Nabob of Arcot, from his accession after the 
murder of Seid Mahomed, had governed the Carnatic without re- 
ceiving any disturbance from intestine commotions, and very little 
fi'om foreign hostilities ; for all the military operations of his reign 
had consisted in the reduction of certain Polygars, who, from terri- 
tories confining on the Carnatic, had made some predatory incursions 
into the province. But his attention had been constantly fixed on 
the person of Chunda-saheb : he kept emissaries at Sattarah, to ob- 
serve him during his confinement, which it is probable he protracted 
by bribing the Morattoes. As soon as Chunda-saheb was set at li- 
berty, the Nabob never doubted, how much soever he dissembled, 
that the time approached when he should be obliged to maintain Ms 
government by his sword. He reformed his army, which, like those 
of most Indian princes in times of peace, was composed of an un- 
disciplined rabble ; and enlisted none hut the best men and horses, of 
which he composed a well-appointed army, consisting of 12,000 ca- 
valry and 8,000 infantry, and with this force detennined to defend 
the entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : hut another measure 
equally necessary to his preservation he omitted ; for he neglected, 
probably from the parsimony of his disposition, to ask from the Eng- 
lisli the assistance of a body of their troops ; and the English, em- 
ployed 
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ployed in supporting a much less important cause, were equally blind 174)9 
to tlieir real interest, in neglecting to join the Nabob of their own 
accord, as soon as they found the French determined to support his 
rival.',' ■' 

Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing approached, levying contributions 
ill the countries thro’ which they passed, in virtue of the quality of 
Soubali, assumed by Murzafa-jing. In their progress they likewise 
augmented the number of their troops, which, when arrived at the 
borders of the Carnatic, amounted to 40,000 men. The troops sent 
from Pondicherry crossing the western mountains, at a distance from 
the Nabob’s army, joined Minzafa-jing without opposition ; who 
immediately proceeded to attack the Nabob, and found him encamped, 
with 20,000 men, under the fort of Amboor, lying 50 miles west of 
Arcot, and about 30 to the south of Damal-clierry, where Doast-ally 
Khan was killed fighting against the Morattoes in 1740. This fort 
of Amboor is built on the summit of a mountain, between which and 
a large lake at some distance from it is one of the principal passes 
leading into the Carnatic. The Nabob had thrown up across the 
pass a strong entrenchment defended by cannon, which was served 
by about 60 vagabond Europeans : and he had likewise caused the 
ground in front of the entrenchment to be swamped with water from 
the lake, which, although it might bemire, was not sufficiently deep to 
prevent the passage of determined troops. 

Mr. d’Auteuil offered to Chunda-saheb to storm the entrenchment 
with the troops sent from Pondicherry, without the assistance of any 
part of Murzafa-jing’s army ; and Chunda-saheb, glad of an opportuni- 
ty to shew that prince the great services which the European allies he 
had procured him were capable of performing, readily accepted the offer. 

The French soldiers were animated by exaggerated representations of 
the great treasures and other valuable plunder in the Nabob’s camp, and 
advanced with the Sepoys resolutely to the attack ; but they were re- 
pulsed, chiefly by the Nabob’s artilleiy, of which the first discharge 
was well pointed, and did execution : they rallied, and made a second 
attack, which lasted more than half an hour, and many of them had 
mounted the breast- work of the entrenchment ; but they were again 
beaten off and obliged to retire ; and in this attack Mr. d’Auteuil was 

wounded. 
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,1749 wo,Rnded:.. Stimulated by tke expectations were entertained of 
tlieir, prowess by Cliunda-salieb. and Miirzafa“jiiigyA¥lio,,, witb 
• army under their comiiiand had been spectators of the repulses they had 
sustained, and equally encouraged by the intrepidity of their own offi- 
cers, especially of Mr. Bussy, they called out to be led on again : at the 
same time the courage of the defenders had been staggered by the 
progress which the French troops had made in the preceding attack ; 
who ill this found less resistance than they expected, and got over 
the breast- work with little loss. The different bodies posted to de- 
fend the entrericliment took flight as soon as they saw the French in 
■ possession of it.:, these formed, -and advaneed i.ii order towards the 
enemy’s main body, where the Nabob’s standard was displayed. He 
was here in person, mounted on an elephant, and surrounded, accord- 
ing to the Indian military arrajq by the chosen cavalry of Ms army, 
whom he was animating with gi'cat spirit to stand tlielr ground, when 
numbers of the troops of Murzafa-jing, led by Chunila-saheb, having 
crossed the entrenchment, joined the French battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. In this instant the Nabob' was informed ' that the 
standard of Maphuze Khan, his eldest son, ivlio comma|ided a wing 
of the main body, had disappeared, and that Maphuze Khan himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. In the first agitations caused by this dis- 
aster, he perceived the elephant of Chunda-saheb, and knew the eiisigns 
of his rival : more than one passion was now excited ; and the Nabob, 
furious by the sight of the author of this calamitous day, ordered the 
conductor of his elephant, with the promise of a great reward, to push 
directly against the elephant of Chunda-saheb. A part of the French 
battalion %vas in the way-: they fired; anhot from the niusquet of -.a 
Caffre went through the Nabob’s heart, and he fell from his elephant 
dead on the plain. As it generally happens in the battles of Indostaii on 
the death of the commander in chief, all those troops who had hither- 
to appeared determined to stand by the Nabob’s stfuidaal, fled as soon 
as lie fell, and the rout became general. Murzafii-jing’s troops pur- 
sued the fugitives, took many, and killed more. Amongst the slain were 
three or four principal officers ; and amongst those who surrendered 
*'was Maphuze Khan the Nabob’s eldest son: his son Mahomed-ally 
was likewise in the battle; but. he - saved himself by flighi Twelve 
4 ■ ■ of 
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of tlie Freiicii battalion were killed, and 63 wounded : and about 300 
of tlieir Sepoys were either killed or wounded: of Miirmfa-jiiicfs 
army very few were lost. This decisive battle was fought on the 2od. 
of July: tlie victorious army found the tents of the defeated stand- 
ing, and great quantities of baggage in the camp, which they plun* 
dered : the booty was valuable sixty elejdiants, and a great number 
of : horses, were taken ; , whicb, with .the artillery, arms, and niilitaiy ' 
stores, Chunda-saheb and Murmfa-jing reserved to themselves, and 
permitted their soldiery to take the rest of the spoil : the French bat- 
talion had their reward in money. The next day the army set out 
for Arcot, the capital, and took possession of the city, and its fort, with- 
out meeting any opposition. 

Miirzafa-jing here assumed all the state and ceremonial of a Soubah ; 
and, as the first mark of his authority, issued letters patent, appoint- 
ing his friend Clumda-saheb Nabob of the Carnatic, ojkI of all the 
other dominions which had been under the jurisdiction of An’war- 
odean Khan. This sudden revolution naturally struck with conster- 
nation all the chiefs and princes of the coast of Coromandel, who 
wished ill to the cause of Chunda-saheb. Foremost of these was the 
king of Tanjore, whose ancestor, at the time that the Moors con- 
quered the Carnatic, submitted on condition of goveriiing his country 
by its ancient customs ; and for the enjoyment of this privilege agreed 
to pay an annual tribute, as well as to furnish a contingency of troops 
whenever the government of the Carnatic should be at war in sup- 
port of the interest of the great Mogul. When Chunda-saheb, in 
1736, was confirmed in the government , of Tritchinopoly, he sum- 
moned the king of Tanjore to account for arrears of tribute, and 
pretended that he iuxd in other respects offended against the sove- 
reignty of the emperor. A war ensued, in which Chunda-saheb be- 
sieged the capital of Tanjore, but without success. The dread enter- 
tained of his ambition by the princes of the southern parts of the 
peninsula, together with their detestation of the violations committed 
by his troops in their temples, induced these princes, and above all the 
king of Tanjore, to solicit the Morattoes. to invade the Carnatic, at 
the same time that Nizam-al-muluck, from other motives, was in- 
stigating that peo|.>le to attack it. The disasters brought on the reign- 
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iug tkmly',. at .Arcot, and the detriment Andiich Clixiiida-sal^^^ himself 
■.had, suffered '.by the , incursion of .the Morattoes;, were such as left no 
hopes of reconciliation in those who had contributed to bring about 
that revolution. The news of the battle of Amboor reached Tan- 
jore whilst the English troops under the command of Major Lawrence 
were in the country, and struck the king with so much terroiv tliat, to 
gain their friendslup, or even to make them cease hostilities at this 
critical conjixncturo, he would, if insisted on, have agreed to much 
harder terms than those which the English imposed. After tlie ra- 
tification of the treaty by which Devi-Cotah was ceded, Major Law- 
rence, leaving a garrison in that fort, returned with the rest of tlie 
troops to Fort St. David, where news had been lately received that a 
peace was concluded in Europe between Great Britain and France. 

The revolution at Arcot did not fail to create much solicitude in the 
English at Fort St. David ; and the part which Mr. Dupleix had taken 
in it sufficiently explained his ambitious vie ws : but unfortunately their 
own proceedings at this very time against the king of Tanjore de- 
stroyed the propriety of any protests against Diipleix’s conduct ; for 
they could accuse him of nothing, which they had not done themselvea 
Avoiding therefore any discussions on the battle of Amboor, they con- 
fined themselves for the present to demand the restoration of Madrass, 
which the French, by an article in the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
were obliged to deliver up. Mr. Boscawen, with a part of the squa- 
dron, sailed thither to take possession of the town : it was evacuated 
in the middle of August ; and the English received it in a condition 
very different from that in which they had left it. The buildings 
within the White Towm had suffered no alteration ; but the bastions 
and batteries of this qiiaiter had been enlarged and improved. The 
French had utterly demolished that part of the Black Town which 
lay xvithin 300 yards from the White : in which space had stood the 
buildings belonging to the most opulent Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants : with the ruins they had formed an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the White Town ; and they had likewise 
flung up another to the south side. The defences, nevertheless, re- 
mained still much inferior to those of Fort St. David, where the 
fortifications had been so much improved,, tliat the East India eoin- 

pany 
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paiiy liad ordered the' presidency of tkeir settlements on the coast ■ 1749 
of Coromandel to be continued here. ^ 

Mr. Boscawen, during his stay at Madrass, discovered that the In- 
dian Eoman Catholics residing at St. Thome, who composed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants of this place, were, by the influence 
of their priests, attached to the French, as brethren of the same per- 
suasion. By the constant intercourse arising from the vicinity, the 
priests of St. Thome were enabled to get intelligence of the tran- 
sactions of the English at Madrass, and never failed to communicate 
them to Mr. Dupleix, who gave out that Mur^iafa-jing had made 
over the property of St. Thome, to the French company. Mr. Bosca- 
wen, to remove the present inconveniencies, and to prevent the greater 
detriments which would arise by the establishment of a French gar- 
lison in the town, took possession of it for the English company. The 
town had for many years belonged to the Nabobs of Arcot ; and 
after the death of AnVar-odeaii Khan seemed to belong to nobody, 
for there were no officers either civil or military acting with authority 
in the place. All the suspected priests, were banished: and one of 
them, who had been sent by Mr. Dupleix from Pondicherry, was 
transported to Europe. The English flag was hoisted in the town, 
and a small redoubt, capable of containing about 30 men, was raised 
at the mouth of the river. 

In the mean time Murzafa-jing and Chunda-salieh were employed 
at Arcot in settling the afiairs of their new government : they sum- 
moned all the chiefs of districts, and governors of forts, friends as 
well as foes, to pay a contribution, which they received from many, ' 
and, amongst the rest, Mortiz-ally, the govei'nor of Yelore, paid 
700,000 rupees. After having thus established the reputation of 
their authority as sovereigns, they proceeded with the gi’eatest part of 
their army, accompanied by the French battalion to Pondicherry, arxl 
made their entry into the city with great pomp. Mr. Dupleix re- 
ceived them with all the ostentatious ceremonies and oriental marks 
of respect due to the high rank they assumed, and sjjared no expeuee 
in his entertainment of Murzafa-jing, to raise in him a high opinion 
of the grandeur and magnificence of the French nation. Here they 
settled the plan of their future operations; and Chimda-saheb pre- 
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1:749:' ; seated . Mb .Dupleix with tlie 's-overeigaty of 81 villages in the neigh- 
hoiirhood of Pondicherry : after which he took the field with Mnr- 
zafa-jing, and encamped about 20 miles to the west of the city, 
Malionied-ally,. the' second' .son .'of Anwar-odeaii Khan, ..fled from 
'. the 'battle of Amboor directly to Tritcliinopoly, where his mother, 
with the greatest part nf his father’s treasures, had heen sent for se- 
curity, on the first news of Chunda-saheb’s approach to the Carnatic, 
This city ’was much better fortified than any place of the same extent 
under AnHvar-odeaii Khan’s government ; nevertheless there re- 
niained little hopes of defending it against Murzafa-jing, assisted by 
the French troops, unless the garrison was reinforced by a body of 
English ; and Mahorned-ally, not doubting but they would be con- 
vinced of the necessity of stopping the progress of the French, ap- 
plied to them, as soon as he arrived at Tritcliinopoly, for assistance. 
He asserted, that both Murzafa-jing and Chunda-salieb were rebels 
to the empire ; that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah appointed by the 
Great Mogul ; that he himself w^as the real Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having obtained the reversion of the Nahobship from Mzam-al-mu- 
luck ; and that he daily expected to receive the confirmation from 
Nazir-jing : a few days after he afiimied that he liad received the 
■ patents of Hs appointment. 

Whilst Mr. Dupleix was prosecuting a plan which he knew to be 
entirely agreeable to the views of the monarch and ministers of France, 
the agents of the English East India company were not authorized 
from the court of directors to involve their afiairs in the risk and ex- 
pences of military operations : for having neither suspected the vieW'S 
of Mr. Dupleix, nor, until the transitory expedition to Taiijore, en- 
tertained any such views themselves, they had neglected to ask, and 
consequently the directors to give, such a power to exert themselves 
as the present emergency of affairs required : at the .same time 
they retained their ■ ancient . reverence to the Mogul governineiit. 
Murzafa-jing, for ought they knew, might be tlie Moguls represen- 
tative, and so might Nazir-jing : they were in the same uncertainty 
of Mahomed-ally’s title ; and therefore dreaded the risque of subject- 
ing the company’s settlements in all parhs of India to the resentment 
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of tlie court of Dellii, by interfering in the present war of Coro- 
mandel tliey should chance to take the wrong side. Necessity was ' 
their justification for having taken possession of St. Thome ; and they 
already repented severely of their expedition to Tanjore : and reliii- 
qiiishing all views of conquest, they imagined that the restitution of 
these places would at any time satisfy the Mogul government, which 
they were very unwilling to offend any farther. Restrained by this 
spirit of caution, at the same time that they fully saw the dangers to 
which they were exposed, they were incapable of taking the vigour- 
ous resolutions which the necessity of their affairs demanded. They 
should have kept Mr. Boscawen with his force on the coast, and 
joined their whole strength to Mahomed-aUy, without considering 
wdio was or was not authorized to fight in the Carnatic : whereas 
they only sent 120 Europeans to join Mahomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, 
and suffered Mr, Boscawen to return to England with the fleet and 
troops, notwithstanding he had declared that he would remain, if the 
presidency puhlickly requested his stay at this critical conjuncture. 

On the 21st of October the fleet sailed from Fort St. David, leaving 
behind 300 men, to reinforce the garrison. The French were so 
sensible of the great advantages they should derive from Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s departure, that they could not immediately bring themselves 
to believe he intended to quit India ; but imagined that he had only 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon, and purposed to return 
as soon as that season was passed. However, they were prepared to 
take advantage even of this absence, short as they supposed it ; and 
the very next day Murzafa-jing’s army, accompanied by 800 Euro- 
peans, 300 Cafires and Topasses, with a train of artillery, began to 
iiiaiuh from Pondicherry, and crossing the river Coleroon, entered 
the kingdom, of Tanjore. 

Mr. Dupleix had strongly recommended to Chunda-saheb to suffei* 
nothing to divert him from proceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchiiiopoly ; since it was evident, that until this place was reduced, 
the family of AiiVar-odean Khan would always be enabled to make 
efforts to recover the Nabobship. Clmnda-saheb acquiesced in the 
truth of this reasoning ; and, not to discourage the ardour with v/hich 
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1749 Mr. Dupleix supported his canse; solemnly promised to foUow bis 
adYice, -wheii at the same time he intended to act contrary to it. 
From the clread of lessening his o\Yn importance, as •well as that of 
Murzafa-jing, he had carefully concealed from Mr. Dupleix that 
their treasures, notwithstanding the large contributions they had 
raised, were almost exhausted by maintaining so numerous an army ; 
and fearing that the siege of Tritchinopoly might be protracted so 
long, that their troops would desert for want of pay before the place 
was taken, he had determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
Tanjore, which being ill fortified, he hoped in a few days either to 
take, or to reduce to such extremities, as would induce the king to pay 
a large sum of money to save his capital and his crown. 

As soon as the army entered the kingdom, Chunda-saheb sum- 
moned the king to pay the arrears of tribute from the death of the 
Nabob Subder-ally Khan in 1742 ; asserting, that whatever he might 
have paid in the interval to AnVar-odeaii Khan was not a tribute to 
the Mogul government, but a contribution to support a rebel. It 
is the custom in Indostan to make the conquered pay all the expences 
of the war ; and Chimda-saheb adding to the account of the arrears 
an exaggerated account of the charges of Mm*zafa-jing’s expedition 
into the Carnatic, made the total of his demand amount to 40 millions 
of rupees. The King, upon the first approach of the enemy, had shut 
himself up in his capital, and now seeing the storm, which he had 
for some time apprehended, ready to break uj^on his head, lost cou- 
rage, and offered to pay a ransom : this was more necessaiy to Cliiiii- 
da-saheb, than either the reduction of the city, or even the conquest 
of the kingdom ; for in the first case the treasures, as is the custom 
in times of danger, would be buried, and in the other no revenue, in 
the confusions of a revolution, could be collected for some months. 
In order therefore to convince the king of his readiness to enter into 
a negociation, he did not suffer his army to approach nearer than 
three miles of the city ; and he requested the commander of the 
French battalion not to commit hostilities during the treaty. The 
wily Tanjorine knew that by protracting time he should increase tlie 
distress of his enemies, and in his letters expressed himself with so 
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mucli seeming linmility, that Cliunda-saheb suffered himself to be 1719 
amused to the m of December, -without having settled the terms 
of accommodation. In the mean time the king, coiTesponding with 
Mahoined-aliy at Tritchinopoly, joined with him in exhorting Nazir- 
jing, at Gol-condah, to come and settle the affairs of the Carnatic in 
person, after the example of his father Nizam-al-muluck. He like- 
wise solicited the assistance of the English, who exhorted him to 
defend himself to the last extremity ; but sent to his assistance no 
more than 20 Europeans, who were detached from Tritchinopoly, and 
entered the city of Tan joro in the night. 

Mr. Dupleix beheld with great anxiety this detention of the army 
before Tanjore, and continually sent letters, representing to Chunda- 
saheb the superior importance of Tiitchinopoly : and finding that his 
exhortations had no effect, he ordered the commander of the French 
battalion to endeavour to break off the treaty, by committing some 
signal hostility. By this time Chunda-saheb likewise thought it 
necessary to attack the place, and, in order to intimidate the Tanjo- 
rines, made his whole army march round the walls sounding their 
military music. This procession was repeated four days successively, 
but without effect. The Tanjorines fired from the walls upon the 
troops, whilst they were making this parade ; and on the fifth day 
the French troops attacked three redoubts, about 600 yards from 
tlie wTilIs, and carried them with the loss of five Europeans. Early 
the next morning some of the king's ministers came to the camp, 
and entered into conference with Chunda-saheb, who made his propo- 
sals, and allowed the king two days to consider of them ; but finding 
that no answer was returned on the third, he directed the French 
commandant to bombard the town : a few shells^ feU near the king’s 
palace, and frightened him so much, that he immediately sent depu- 
ties to the camp ; who renewed the conferences, which continued 
three days longer without concluding any thing. The French com- 
mandant, more weary than Chunda-saheb of these delays, renewed 
the bombardment ; and the enemy, assisted by the English soldiers, 
answered it by the fire of many pieces of cannon, which they had 
brought from different parts of the fortifications to that which was 
opposite the French attack. Exasperated by this unexpected resistance, 
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174!9 they assaulted, one of the gates , of the city, and carried it ; Tbut were 

from, entering, the.' town by .strong entrench- 
ments. However, thivS success thoroughly intimidated the king and he 
now, for the first time, entered seriously into the discussion of Chunda- 
saheb’s demands, and ratified the treaty on the 21st of December; b^r 
which he agreed to pay Ohunda-saheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 rupees, and 
200,000 immediately in hand to the French troops ; he likewise ceded 
to the French company the sovereignty of 81 villages, which had for- 
merly depended on the town of Karical, where the French had esta- 
blished themselves, and built a fort, against his will, in the year 1786. 

1750 We are not exactly informed of the sum stipulated to be immedi- 
ately paid ; but in these military collections the first payiiient rarely 
exceeds a fourth part of the whole assessment. The king paid the 
money with the same spirit of procrastination that he had employed 
in making the agreement. One day he sent gold and silver plate, and 
his officers wi’angled like pedlars for the prices at which it should be 
valued ; another day he sent old and obsolete coins, such as he knew 
would require strict and tedious examination ; and then he sent jew^els 
and precious stones, of which the value was still more difficult to be 
ascertained. Ohunda-saheb saw the drift of these artifices, and knoW“ 
ing them to be common practices, submitted to wait, rather than lose 
the money, of which he was so much in want. In these delays several 
weeks more elapsed ; and the king of Tanjore had not comj)leted 
the first payment when Mr. Dupleix informed Chuncla-saheb, that 
Nazir-jing was approaching from Gol-condah, and advised him at all 
events to take possession of Tanjore as a place of refuge. But this 
news struck Murzafa-jing with so much terror, that he immediate]}^ 
broke up his camp with precipitation, and marched back towards 
Pondicherry. 

Nazir-jing, little regarding the schemes of Murzafa-jing, but very ap- 
prehensive of the intentions of his elder brother, Ghazi-o-dean, to super- 
sede him in the soiibalisliip of the southern provinces, was advancing to- 
wards Delhi with a considerable army, when he heard of the battle of 
Amboor. The conquest of the Carnatic rendered liis iiepheiv no longer 
a chimerical adventurer, but a formidable rival ; he therefore desisted 
from his journey to Delhi, „%nd returned to Gol-condah, where he iin- 
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mediately began, to augment Ms army, and sent orders ' to all tlie Na- 1750 
bobs and Eajalis, wliose territories lie to the south of the Eristna, to 
hold' .theiTiselves dll . ' readiness to accompany him, with' the number of . 
troops which, either as princes paying tribute, or as feudatories of the 
empire, they were obliged to furnish in times of danger to the Mo- 
gul government. It is probable, from the implicit obedience which 
was paid to these orders, that he was generally believed to be the real 
representative of the emperor. For some time Nazir-jing imagined, 
that the report alone of these extraordinary preparations would inti- 
midate his nephew, and induce him to make submissions : but find- 
ing that Miu’zafa-jing, pursuing his successes, had marched into the 
kingdom of Tanjore, he set out from Gol-condah, and advanced to- 
wards the Carnatic. His arnly, encumbered with all the preparations 
necessary to fimiish the same luxuries in his camp as lie enjoyed in 
his capital, made slow and dilatory marches, and was during its pro- 
gress every day augmented by the coming in of the different troops 
siminioned to join him. He had hired three bodies of Morattoes, of 
10,000 men each, to act as the hussars of the army : one of these was 
commanded by Morari-row, the same man who was left governor of 
Tritchinopoly when the Morattoes took the city from Cliunda-saheb 
in 1743. Morari-row was sent forward, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary arrived on the hank of the Coleroon, the southern boundary of 
the Carnatic, before any other part of Nazir-jing’s troops had entered 
the province to the north. They met near the Pagoda of Cliillam- 
brum the army of Murzafa-jing, returning with the French battalion ; 
and being not strong enough to venture a general battle, they divided 
into different bodies, and continued to harrass the enemy's line of 
inarch, which extended three leagues : they were often repulsed by 
the lire of the French field pieces, notwithstanding which they con- 
tinued to return to the charge, and accompanied Murzafa-jing's army 
until it arrived at Villanore. Murzafa-jing and Cliunda-saheb went 
into Pondicherry to confer with Mr. Dupleix, who sharply reproached 
Chimda-saheb for having deviated from the plan of attacking Trit- 
chiiiopoly, as also for not taking possession of Tanjore. It was now 
no longer time to dissemble, and Chunda-saheb confessed the motives 
of his conduct by representing the distress to which Murza, fa-jing's 
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1750 affairs, as well as liis own, were at that time reduced for want of 
‘***“^'^ added, that what they had received at Tanj ore had like- 

wise been expended in the pay of the army, to whom such arrears 
were still due, that he every day apprehended some tumult, or per- 
haps a general defection to their common enemy Nazir-jing. The 
known generosity of Ghunda-saheh secured him from the suspicion of 
dissembling in this declaration, and Mr. Dupleix now shewed his 
ability to conduct the ambitious cause in which he was engaged, by 
not hesitating to employ the treasures of the French company to re- 
lieve the distress of his allies. He lent them 50,000 pounds, and gave 
out that he intended to furnish them with still larger sums : this well- 
timed assistance reconciled and pacified the army of Murzafa-jing. 
At the same time Mr. Dupleix augmented the French battalion to 
the number of 2,000 Europeans, and ordered this body to encamp, 
under the command of Mr. d’Auteuil at Villanore, where the army 
of Murzafa-jing was posted. 

Nazir-jing on entering the Carnatic, summoned Mahomed-ally to 
join him from Tritchinopoly, and dispatched letters to Fort St, David, 
requesting the English to send a body of Europeans ; and he ordered 
all the troops that marched from the northward to rendezvous under 
the Forts of Gingee, situated about 35 miles to the northwest of Pon- 
dicherry. Large bodies arrived there every day; and at length, 
about the middle of March, came tip Nazir-jing himself with the 
main body. When the whole was assembled, his army consisted of 
300,000 fighting men, of which more than one half were cavalry, 
together with 800 pieces of cannon, and 1,300 elephants. This 
force, and the number of great lords who followed his standard, con- 
vinced the English that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah of the south- 
ern provinces, and they ordered the detachment at Tritchinopoly to 
proceed with Mahomed-ally, who with 6,000 horse joined Nazir-jing 
at Valdore, about fifteen miles from Pondicherry. A few days after, 
on the 22d of March, major Lawrence, with a body of 600 Euro- 
peans from Fort St. David, came to his camp, whicli was now in 
sight of that of Murzafa-jing. 

A member of the council, and captain Dalton, a military officer, 
accompanied major Lawrence, and were authorized, in conjuiietioii 
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witli Mill/ to treat with Nazir-jing on the. interests of the East India 1750 
company ; he received this deputation with politeness, and, amongst 
other oriental compliments, desired Major Lawrence to take upon 
him the command of his whole army, and proposed to attack the 
enemy immediately. Major Lawrence represented, that the attack 
wonld cost the lives of many brave men, as the French occupied a 
strong post defended by a large train of artillery ; but that, by moving, 
his army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by cutting 
off their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater disadvan- 
tage. Kazir-jing replied, What ! shall the great Nazir-jing, the 
'' son of Nizam-al-muluck, even for an advantage, sufier the disgrace 
" of seeming to retreat before so despicable an enemy ? No, he would 
" march and attack them in front.'" Major Lawrence replied, that 
he might act as he pleased ; the English would be ready to support 
him. The two armies were so near, that an engagement seemed in- 
evitable ; and there was sp much disorder at this time in the French 
battalion, that had the advice of Nazir-jing been followed, the attack 
he proposed would have been successful. 

The French officers who accompanied Murzafa-jing to Tanjore 
had taken care to receive, out of the first payments made by the king, 
tlie money that had been stipulated as their share of the contribution. 

On the return of the army to Pondicherry, most of these officers re- 
quested and obtained leave to quit the camp, and repose themselves 
from their fatigues in the city, and others were sent to supply their 
places. These entering upon service just as Nazir-jing"s army assem- 
bled at Gingee, complained loudly that they should have been chosen 
to stand the brunt of danger, without any prospect of advantage, 
whilst those, who had without any risque got so much money at 
Tanjore, were suffered to retire from the field. They made remon- 
strances, and demanded a sum of money, to put their fortunes upon 
an equality with those to wliose posts they succeeded. Mr. Dupleix 
attempted to bring them back to their duty by severity ; but on an-est- 
ing one, all the rest insisted on receiving the same treatment : and 
their mimbers being too great to be spared from the servce of the 
camp at this critical time, the whole party were suffered to remain 
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1750 witlioiit, piinisliment,' . and continiied to, sow .faetion and. discontent. 
The soldiers, fimi : tins '■ example of their officers, grew insolent,, and 
became regardless of their duty. 

Siich : was 'The confusion ■■ in'- the camp, Avheii' .Major Law-, 

renee arrived . ;at that t.of Nazir-jing.' -,- The next day the two armies 
drew out in view of .' each other, nnd a cannonade ensued. Mr. d’Aii- 
teiiii having no reliance on his troops, and dreading the consequences 
of being attacked by the 'English, -sent a messenger to acquaint Ma- 
jor Lawrence, that although' the troops of the two nations were en- 
gaged in different causes,- yet 'it, was, -not his intention that any Eu- 
ropean blood slionkl be spilt : and as lie did not know in "what part of 
Nazir-jing’s army the English' took post, he could, not be blamed if 
any of the French shot name that ,«Way. , Major Lawrence returned 
answer, that the English.' colours , were: carried on the-flag-gmi of ; their 
artillery, which if Mr. d' Auteuil',' would; look out for, ■ he might from 
thence discover where the English were posted. He added, that al- 
though he was as unwilling as Mr. d’Auteuil, to >spil] European liloorl, 

- yet if any shot caion-that way, he should certainly return them. A 
shot from the French entrenchment flew over the English battalion ; 
and Major Lawrence, imagining- that it was fired by Mr. TAuteiiirs 
order, to try whether the English would venture to come to action with 
the French, directed it to be answered from three guns : the seditious 
Fi'ench officers, instead of encouraging, disheartened their men, by 
, exaggerated descriptions ; of ■■ the ■■superior .force of , the enemy. The 
cannonade did little execution,' and ceased in the evening. 

. :. .As soon as the night set in, IS'officem went in a bodjr to Mr. 
d'Auteuil, gave up their commissions, and immediately left the camp ; 
and by this scandalous desertion- ■■ confimied the panic of the troops, 
who naturally imputed it to '.fear...^ d’Auteiiil dreading the con- 
sequences of exposing his men in this confusion to a general action, 
took the resolution of withdrawing immediately from the field, and 
ordered the battalion to march without delay to Pondiclieriy. Idur- 
zafa-jing and Chunda-saheb knew of the sedition, hut never suspect- 
ing that it would have produced this consequence, -were overwhelmed 
with astonishment, when they found that their entreaties and remon- 
strances could not induce Mn d*Auteuil to alter his deteiininatioii, 
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For some days before the cannonade, messengers had passed between 1750 
the two camps, with overtures of accommodation ; and several offi- 
cers in Nazir-jiiig’s army had assured Mnrzafa-jing, that if he sub- 4 
mi tted, they would protect his person, and guarantee the execution of 
any treaty which he might iimke witlr his uncle; but his reliance on 
the French troops and Mr. Dupleix, had hitherto piwented him from 
laying down his arms. There was now no time to be lost in deli- 
beration, for every one was convinced that in consequence of the re- 
treat of the French battalion, the wdiole army, before another sun 
was set, would provide for its safety, either by taking flight, or by 
going over to Nazir-jing. Chunda-saheh who had every thing to 
fear from the resentment of Nazir-jing, took his resolution in tlie in- 
stant, to accompany the French troops to Pondicherry. Murzafa- 
jing still hesitated. His principal officei's determined him, by repre- 
senting tlie irreparable disgrace of exposing the standard of the empire, 
whicli he displayed, to retreat : for it is supposed that this ensign never 
retreats. He therefore refused to accompany Chiinda-saheb ; and 
relying on the assurances which had been made to him from Nazir- 
jing’s camp, resolved to send deputies thither, with offers to surrender. 

After this gloomy conference, the two friends oppressed, but not so 
much overpowered by their misfortunes as to despair of meeting 
again in a better hour, embraced and separated with professions of 
inviolable attachment, which although made by princes in In dostan,, 
were sincere. The French battalion, with some squadrons of horse 
led by Chunda-salieb, decamped at midnight in silence, hut in such 
confusion, that they left behind forty gunners, with eleven pieces of 
cannon. At the same time the deputies of Murzafa-jing repaired to 
the tent of Shanavaze Khan, who with the principal officers of the 
diivhm% or court, introduced them to Nazir-jing. This prince was 
so overjoyed at the prospect of having his nephew in his power, that 
it is said he did not hesitate to swear on the koran, that he would nei- 
ther make him a prisoner, nor depxive him of the governments which 
he enjoyed during his grandiiithcFs life. 

On these assurances, Murzafa-jing left Iiis camp, and proceeded to 
pay liis respects to his uncle ; hnt on approaching the liead-qiiaHers, 
was arrested, and carried under a strict guard into a tent near that of 
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1750 Nazir-jing, where he was immediately put into fetters : as soon as 
the prince was seized, his camp was attacked, and his troops sur- 
prised made little resistance : many were slain during the pursuit, 
for the Souhah’s troops gave no quarter. A party of horse fell in 
with the French gunners, who had heeii abandoned by the rest of 
the battalion, and cut the greatest part of them to pieces. They 
would have destroyed the whole, had not the English rescued some 
of them from their fury ; but most of these were wounded. The 
Morattoes commanded by Morari-row, pushed on in pursuit of the 
French battalion, and came up with it before it had gained the 
bound-hedge. Mr. d’Auteuil formed his men into a hollow square, 
which Morari-row attacked and broke into, with only 15 men, imagin- 
ing that the rest of his party followed him ; on seeing his danger 
when surrounded he immediately made another effort, and broke 
through the opposite side with six men, losing nine in this second 
attack. The Morattoes continued to harrass the army until they 
arrived at the bound-hedge : they killed 19 of the Europeans, and 
would have done more execution, had they not been vigorously op- 
posed by the cavahy commanded by Chunda-salieb, who behaved 
with great activity and resolution during the retreat. 

This victory intirely dispersed the army of Chunda-saheb and Mur- 
zafa-jing, and, together with the imprisonment of bis rival, seemed to 
■assure to Nazir-jmg the quiet possession of the soubahship : but his 
capacity was unequal to the management of so great an employ, and 
treason began already to taint his councils. The Nabobs of Cudapa, 
Canoul, and Savanore, were the most considerable of the feudatory 
lords who had accompanied him into the Carnatic: they were all 
three, Pitans by birth, and possessed the daring temper which charac- 
terizes that nation. They had obeyed the summons of Nazir-jing, 
and taken the field without reluctance, because they made no doubt 
of obtaining, in reward of their military service, a remission of large 
sums they owed to the Mogul’s treasury, as well as considerable im- 
munities in their respective governments : but Nazir-jing, who as- 
sumed the full state of a soubah, paid no regard to their pretensions, 
and treated them m feudatories, who had done no more than their 
duty in joining the Mogul’e standard. Disappointed in their expec^ 
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tatioiis, they grew weary of a war by which their interests were not 
benefited, and to put ^ it, had been the first to advise Mur- 

jaafa-jing to submit. They were seconded in these intentions of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation by Shanavaze Elian the prime minister, 
and severalof the principal servants of Nazir-jing’s court: but these 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortunes to Ivizam- 
al-niuluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachment to his fa- 
mily, made them behold with affliction a civil w- ar between his son 
and grand-son. It wnis to these nabobs and ministers, as well as to 
the ambassadors of Murzafa-jing, that Nazir-jing had given those 
solemn assurances of not injuring his nephew, which he broke as soon 
as he got him into his power. This breach of faith hurt the minds 
of all who had interfered in inducing the young prince to surrender ; 
but the ministers were content to make gentle representations to their 
master, whilst the Pitan Nabobs openly and loudly complained of the 
affront cast upon themselves, by bis contempt of obligations, for the 
performance of which they had promised to be responsible ; and from 
this hour they confederated, and meditated mischief, but agreed to 
shew no farther symptoms of discontent until they could carry their 
designs into execution. 

At Pondicherry, the retreat of the French battalion, the news of 
Murzafa-jing's imprisonment, and the dispersion of his army, naturally 
created ^the greatest consteimation. But Mr. Dupleix, although more 
affected than any one by these sudden reverses, had command enough 
over himself to suppress the emotions of his mind, and dissembled 
great serenity. He immediately ordered the army to encamp out of 
the bounds, sent other officers to command it, arrested the mutinous, 
directed Mr. d'Auteuil to be tried for retreating without orders, and 
by his own resolution re-established in some measure that of the 
troops. At the same time he knew that the number of his Europeans, 
unsupported by an Indian army, was insufficient to make a stand 
against the vast force of Nazir-jing, assisted by the English battalion ; 
but his knowledge of the general character of the princes of Indostan, 
made him not despair of discovering, or even of creating some faction 
in the court of Nazir-jing, which, artfully managed, might contribute 
to re-establish the broken afiairs of Murzafa-jing and Ohunda-salieb. 

In 
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1750 In order therefore to gain the time and intelligence of •which he stood 
so much in need, he determined to enter into a negociation. He 
had some days before written a letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had 
offered to make peace, on condition that Miirzafa-jing was rednste^^ 
in his former governments, and Chniida-saheb put in possession of the 
Habobship of the Carnatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned 
no answer, and Hr. Diipleix made use of this neglect as a pretext 
to continue the correspondence. He asserted, that the i^etreat of the 
French troops had been executed in consequence of orders wliicb he 
himself had given, in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that proof 
of his aversion to continue hostilities ; and to convince Nazir-jing 
that the troops had not taken flight, as was believed in his camp, he 
boldly magnifi-ed the slaugbter they made wlien attacked in their re- 
treat. He reminded him of the hospitality and good treatment which 
his sister the mother of Murzafa-jing, received in Poiidiclierry ; re- 
commended this prince to his clemency, and desired leave to send 
ambassadors. 

Nazir-jing consented to receive the embassy, and two of the council 
of Pondicherry went to the camp ; one of them was well versed in the 
Indostan and Persic languages, which are the only tongues used in the 
courts of the Maliomedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, 
after which they conferred, as usual, with the council of ministers, and 
after several higher demands, they made their ultimate proposal which 
were, that the estates of Murzfa-jing should be invested in the son of 
that prince, iiiifcil Nazir-jing could be prevailed upon to reconcile himself 
to the father ; and that Chunda-saheb should be appointed Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The council of ministers, although many of them wished 
well to Murzafa-jing, would not venture to represent to their master the 
demands made by Mr. Dupleix in his behallV; and told the French de- 
puties, that the pretensions of Chunda-saheb were still less admissible, 
seeing that tJie government of the Carnatie was bestowed on Ma- 
homed-ally, the son of AiiVar-odeaii Khan. The French deputies 
left the camp, after having remained in it eight days ; hub although 
they failed in gaining the apparent ends of their mission, they ob- 
tained the real advantages Mi'. Dupleix proposed from it, by making 
themselves acquainted with the state of Nazir-jing s court, and by esta- 
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blisliiiig the means of carrying on a correspondence with the dis- 1750 
contented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, and Savaiiore, 

Suspicions were entertained of the clandestine conduct of the 
French deputies, and major Lawrence was informed, that some de- 
sign was carrydng on in the camp against the Soubah, in which Sha- 
navaze Khan, the piime minister, was the principal agent. The 
latter part of this report was not true, and the first could not be 
proved : however, the major, at an audience, endeavoured to acquaint 
Nazir-jing with what he had heard, but his interpreter had not cou- 
rage to make a declaration, which would probably have cost liim his 
life, and misrepresented what he was ordered to say. There was no 
other method of conveying this intelligence ; for the state maintained 
by Nazir-jing, as Soubah, suftered no letters to be directly addressed 
to him, and no one was admitted to a private conference but his prime 
minister, who was involved in the accusation, or his domestics, who, 
as in all courts, were dependants on the minister. 

On the return of the deputies, Chunda-saheb began to levy troops, 
and Mr. Dupleix thought it necessary to re-establish the reputation 
of the French arms by some enterprize, which might convince the 
allies he had gained in Nazir-jing's camp, that he was both pre- 
pared and determined to continue the war. Mr. crAuteuil, who 
had taken the command again, marched before day, and attacked by 
surprize “one of the quarters of the camp, into which the troops 
penetrated a mile, firing at fugitives : for, as it is the custom in an 
Indian army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke 
opium, and other soporiferous drugs, the whole camp towards morn- 
ing is generally in so deep and heavy^ a sleep, that a few resolute and 
disciplined men may beat up thousands, before they recover alertness 
sufficient to make any vigorous resistance. 

In the mean time Major Lawrence with the battalion remained in 
the camp, and with the other deputies soUicited Nazir-jing to confirm 
the grant, which Mahomed-ally, now esteemed Nabob of Arcot, had 
made to the East-India company of a territory near Madrass, in return 
for the assistance of their troops. He had often promised to com- 
ply with this request ; but his minister Shanavaze Khan regarded 
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T750 SHcli a cession as inconsistent with the majesty of the Mogul empire, 
and^ the pMrmatmd, or patent, from being issued from his 

ofBce. Wearied with prevarication, Major La wence insisted on a pe- 
remptory answer, on which he was assured that he should be imme- 
diately satisfied, provided he would march with the battalion to Arcot, 
where Nazir-jing had taken the resolution of going with his whole 
army. He did not think it prudent to eoiiiply with this proposal, lest 
the French and Chmida-salieb should take advantage of his absence 
and invade the English territory. He therefore endeavoured to divert 
the Soubah from this purpose, by representing that it would give 
the enemy an opportunity of recruiting their forces, and recom- 
mencing hostilities ; whereas by remaining near Pondicherry, he 
might, by cutting off their communications with the country, reduce 
them to such distresses as would oblige them to accept of peace on 
his own terms. This reasoning producmg no effect, the major re- 
turned with the battalion to Fort St. David, and in the latter end of 
April Mazir-jing broke up his camp at Valdore, and marched to 
Arcot. 

From hence he sent orders to seize the houses and effects, which 
the French company had in the city of Masulipatnam, and at Yanam, 
a .weaving town about 35 miles farther north. His officers proceeded 
without violence, plundered nothing, and sealed up what they took 
possession of. The detriment sustained was not considerable ; but Mr. 
Dupleix, apprised of the defenceless condition of Masulipatnam, de- 
termined to revenge it ten-fold, by attacldng this city, which he had 
for some months considered as an acquisition so necessary to his future 
views, that he had prevailed on Murzafa-jing upon his first arrival at 
Pondicherry to promise the cession of it to the French company. 
Masulipatnam is situated at the mouth of the river Kristna, which 
bounds the coast of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the 
north : it is the sea-port of Gol-condah and the western countries 
in that part of the peninsula, with which it has cominiiiiication by 
•the river Kristna, and by several liigh roads : it was formerly the 
greatest mart, and one of the most opulent and populous cities of Iii- 
dostan ; insomuch that several modern authors, fmst blundering in the 
acceptation and orthography of the termination Patnam, which 

signifies 
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signifies a k>wn ; arid then formixi^^ conjectures on the reputation of I75§ 
this place, have not hesitated to derive the whole Pitan nation, but 
also a race of kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabians, who, about 
400 years ago, as they say, founded Masulipatnam. The city is even 
at this day a place of considerable trade and resort, and famous for 
its manufactures of painted cloths ; for the plants from which the 
dies are extracted grow no where in such perfection as in the ad- 
jacent teriitory. In the beginning of July a detachment of 200 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, together with several pieces of battering 
cannon and a quantity of military stores, were put on board’ two 
large ships, which, after a passage of three days, anchored in the road. 

The troops landed in the night, and attacking the city by suiprize, 
took it with very little loss. They kept possession of it, and imme- 
diately began to put it into a better posture of defence. 

In the mean time the French battalion had, soon after the retreat 
of the Soubah^s army, formed their camp, as if in defiance of his 
authority, on the limits of the new territory ceded by Murzafa-jing 
to the French company ; but this insult produced no effect on the 
mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming the imprisonment of his nephew 
a sufficient security against any farther commotions, indulged the bent 
of his nature, and gave his whole time to the pleasures of women, 
and hunting : but although he gave no application to business, he 
decided peremptorily on the affairs which his ministers reported to 
him ; and his orders, howsoever absurd, were irrevocable : his caprices 
disgusted his friends, and his indolence rendered him contemptible 
to his enemies. The Pitan Nabobs insinuated themselves into Lis 
favour, by encouraging him in his vices, and at the same time ad- 
vised Mr. Dupleix to proceed to action. 

Mr. Dupleix followed their advice, and ordered 500 Europeans to 
attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen miles to the west 
of Fort St. David. The pagoda served as a citadel to a large pettah^ 
by which name the people on the coast of Coromandel call every 
town contiguous to a fortress. Trivadi made no resistance, and the 
French having garrisoned it with 60 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
began to collect the revenues of the district. This acquisition carried 
them" to the south of the river Pannar ; and Mahomed-ally concluding 
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17o() that they would not hesitate to push their coiiqiiesfe still farther, re- 
quested^^^^^N^ to permit liini to take the field, and defend the 

territories of which he had created Mm lord, alledging that the Eng- 
lish, for the sake of their own interests, would join his troops with 
their whole force. Nazir-j^^^ so exasperated against the Eng- 

lish for having refused to accompany him to Arcot, that it was some 
time before be could be prevailed on to suffer his vas>sal to ask their 
assistance : at length however he consented, but without giving his 
own name a>s a sanction, The English, assured by Mahomed-alty 
that he would punctually defray all expences, ordered a body of 400 
Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys to take the field, and the Nabob marched 
from Arcot with an army of 20,000 men, of wliich more than one half 
were the troops of Nazir-jing ; but not thinking even this force suffi- 
cient to pass through the countries near Bondicherry, before it was re- 
inforced by the English troops, he encamped and waited for them near 
Gingee, where they joined them in the beginning of July. 

The army then moved towards Fort St. David, and encamped on 
the plain of Trivandaparum, waiting for two 24 pounders and military 
stores. As soon as these arrived, they marched on the 19th of July 
towards the French, whom they discovered in the evening about eight 
miles to the east of Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Pannar, 
which river was at this time fordable. The army halted on the south 
side of the river, and a large body of Sepoys, with the company of 
Caffres, were detached to attack the enemy's advanced posts, and to 
reconnoitre the situation of their camp. A sldrmish ensued wliich 
lasted until night, when the detachment was recalled. They reported, 
that the enemy's camp was in a grove, enclosed by strong entrench- 
ments, mounted with ten pieces of cannon. In order to draw them 
from this situation, captain Cope persuaded the Nabob to march against 
Trivadi ; and the army appeared before the jilace the next day, and 
summoned the garrison, who refused to surrender. Captain Cope 
therefore proposed to the Nabob to order his troops to scale the walls, 
and make a general as>sault, whilst the English battered down the 
gates. The Nabob consented, but his troops refused to undertake so 
perilous an attempt ; the army therefore marched .back the next morn- 
ing towards the French encampment, and halting, formed for battle 
§ witbin 
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^ witlim gua-sliot of tlieir entrenchments. The eomiiiander of the 1750 
French troops sent a messenger to ask the reason why the English 
came so near their posts, and declared that if they did not immediately 
march away, he should in his own defence be obliged to fire upon them. 
Captain Cope replied, that the English acting as allies to the Nabob, 
were determined to accompany him into all parts of his dominions, 
and to assist him against all who should oppose his authority. 

The messenger was scarcely returned when a shot from the French en- 
trenchment killed some of the English soldiers. It was answered 
from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces ; and a cannonade 
ensued, which lasted from noon till night, when the English quitted 
their ground with the loss of 10 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, and 200 
of the Nabob’s troops were likewise killed : the French, secured by 
their entrenchments, sufiered much less. This ill success depressed 
Mahomed-ally as much as if the army liad suffered a total defeat, and 
rendering him anxious to remove out of the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, he proposed to maixh to the west, pretending that his army 
could not subsist in their present situation, since all their provisions 
coming from Arcot, and the inland parts of the province, would be 
exposed to the French stations at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivadi. By 
accompanying the Nabob the English would have been of no other 
service than that of shewing him to the province in parade at the 
head of an army : but this, ridiculous as it may appear, was the very 
service he preferred to all others ; since it would have produced not 
only the homage of the rentei-s and faimers of the country, but 
likewise some money by the presents he would have obliged them 
to make. On the other hand. Captain Cope was instructed not to 
march beyond any of the French posts, lest his communication with 
Fort St. David should be cut off ; and he was likewise ordered to 
endeavour by all means to bring the enemy to an engagement: he 
therefore insisted with the Nabob that the army should place them- 
selves between the French camp and Pondicheny. There were no 
means of reconciling two opinions so directly opposite ; and this dis- 
agreement indisposed the Nabob so much towards his allies, that 
when they demanded the money promised for their expences, he first 
made excuses, and at last declared he had none ; having, as he said, 
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1750 exhausted Ms treasiuy bj gmng Nazir-jing two millions of rupees. 

who now commanded at Fort. St. Bavid, not only 
as the first military officer, but also as temporary gOYernor of the set- 
tlement, was as much oftended by these preyarications of Mahomed- 
ally as he had been by those of Nazir-jing, and with the same spirit 
of indignation which had dictated to him the resolution of quitting 
the Soubah, ordered the troops to leaye the Nabob, and march back 
to Fort St. David, where they arrived the 19th of August. 

As soon as they retreated, Mr. Dupieix ordered the main body at 
Valdore to march and join the camp near Trivadi : the whole force, 
when united, consisted of 1,800 Eui*opeans, 2,500 Sepoys, and 1,000 
horse, levied by Chunda-saheb, together with twelve field pieces. 
The army of Mahomed-ally consisted of 5,000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
variously armed: his camp extended between two villages which 
secured the flanks ; the rear was defended by a river ; in front were 
several entrenchments occupied by the infantry ; and in the other 
intervals, where there were no entrenchments, cannon were planted j 
the cavalry, instead of being out on the plain, formed a second line 
within the camp. On the 21st of August the French advanced to 
attack tMs absurd disposition : their field pieces were distributed in 
front; the baggage-carts were ranged in a regular line in the rear, 
and the cavalry were on each wing : they made several halts, during 
which they gave a general discharge of their artillery, which wa® 
answered by the enemy’s cannon and musketry, not a shot of winch 
did execution ; but a rocket, which the Moors make use of to frighten 
cavalry, set fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up, wounded some of 
the sepoys. As soon as the French troops were within 200 yards 
of the camp, they marched up briskly to the entrenchments, which 
tlie Nabob’s troops immediately abandoned, and at the same time 
deserted the cannon. The French having entered the camp, formed 
again, brought up their artillery, and began to fire upon the cavalry, 
who were soon flung into confusion. The rout became general, and 
Jiorse and foot fled promiscuously and with such precipitation, that 
many , pushed directly into the river, where they were drowned. 
They continued to fire upon the fugitives whilst any remained in the 
camp, and killed near a thousand men : the Nabob himself made his 

escape 
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escape witli great difficulty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he ar- 
rived with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by 
the French without the loss of a man, and none were even wounded, 
excepting those wdio suffered by the explosion of the tumbilL 

Even this vsuccess of their arms was not sufficient to rouze Naai'- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he passed his time at 
Arcot : Mr. Dupleix resolved to avail himself of his inactivity, and 
of the general consternation which the defeat of Mahomed-ally had 
caused in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his 
army to marcli and attack Gingee. This place was formerly the 
residence of a race of Morat toe kings, whose dominions extended 
from hence to the borders of the kingdom of Tanjore : these princes 
were the ancestors of the famous Sevagee, who became king over all 
the Morattoe nations ; and it has long been a general, although 
erroneous notion, that Sevagee himself -was born at Gingee. The 
fortifications, as well as those of Velore, bear the marks of the mili- 
tary character of the nation to which they belonged. A strong wall 
flanked with towers, and extending near three miles, incloses three 
mountains, which form nearly an equilateral triangle ; they are steep 
and craggy, and on the top of each are built large and strong forts ; 
besides, tliei^e are many other fortifications upon the declivities : on 
the plain between the three mountains is a large town. The In- 
dians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, unless placed upon 
high and difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic, 

A detachment of 250 Europeans, 1,200 fScpoys, with four field 
pieces, commmided by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the army, 
and advanced by slow marches, intending, it is probable, to attack the 
place by suprize ; and the main^ body, commanded by Mr. d’Auteuii, 
followed at the distance of a forced inarch. When in sight of Gin- 
gee, Mr. Bussy found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the defeat at 
Trivadi had taken refuge here, and were encamped under the walls, 
with some pieces of artillery managed by Europeans. He therefore 
waited till the main body came in sight, and then advanced and at- 
tacked these troops, who made very little resistance, and quitted the 
field as soon as Mr. dAuteuil came up. The French took their ar- 
tillery, 
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1750 tilleiy, and Idlled most of tlio Europeans wlio served it. They then 
proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on the plain, 
and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss of only three 
or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and baggage entered 
the town ; where they immediately fortified themselves by barricading 
the narrow streets with the baggage-waggons, and by distributing 
the caimon in the larger avenues. In tlris situation they were ex- 
posed to a continual fire from the three mountains : the Moors like- 
wise threw great numbers of rockets, in hopes of setting fire to the 
combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with mortars, 
and fired upon them with artillery until the moon set, which was the 
signal to storm the fortifications on the inoimtains. None but the 
Europeans were destined to this hardy enterprize, who attacked all 
the three mountains at the same time, and found on each redoubts 
above redoubts, which they carried successively sword in hand, until 
they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger than 
those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and pe- 
tarded the gates, and by day-break were in posseKSsion of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the diiferent attacks. On contem- 
plating the difficulties they had conquered, they were astonished at 
the rapidity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of 
the defenders ; and indeed, liad the attack been made in day-light, it 
could not have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often 
defend themselves veiy obstinately behind strong walls ; but it should 
seem that no advantages, either of number or situation, can countervail 
the terror with which they are struck when attacked in the night. 

The great reputation of the strength of Gingee naturally exalted the 
fame of the French prowess ; and the loss of this important fortress 
awakened Nazir-jing, and made him at last recollect that it was time to 
oppose the progress of an enemy who seemed capable of the boldest en- 
terprizes. On his arrival at Arcot, he had sent back to Gol-condah 
two of his generals, with the greatest part of the troops in his own pay, 
and had likewise permitted many of the Eajahs and Indian chiefs to re- 
turn home with their troops. He now recalled all these forces ; but 
hoping that the news of these preparations, with offers of moderate ad- 
vantages, would induce the French to lay down their arms, he determined 

to 
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to try the effect of iiegoeiation before he took the field, and sent two 
of his officers to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Dupleix : who now 
not only insisted on the restoration of Mnrzafa-jing to his liberty and 
estates, together with the appointment of Chtmda-saheb in the Car- 
natic ; but required also, that the city of Masulipatnam, with its de- 
pendencies, should be given up to the French company, and that 
their troops should keep possession of Gingee until Nazir-jing re- 
turned to Aureng-abad. 



He scarcely expected that Nazir-jing would agree to these im- 
perious terms, and by proposing them had no other intention than to 
provoke him to take the field, for it was in the field alone that the pro- 
jects he had formed against him could be carried into execution. His 
expectation was not disappointed, for Nazir-jing immediately ordered 
his troops to march towards Gingee, and in the latter end of Sep- 
tember joined them himself. His army was now much less numerous 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; for very few of the chiefs who 
had been permitted to return to their own countries rejoined Hs 
standard, and the troops which he had sent to Gol-condah were at 
too great a distance to march back into the province of Arcot be- 
fore the rainy season. His camp however consisted of 60,000 foot, 
45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 360 pieces of cannon, and with 
the attendants, who in an Indian army always out-number the re- 
gular troops, contained a multitude little less than 300,000 men* 
This great body moved very slowly, and employed fifteen days in 
marching 30 miles ; and when at the distance of sixteen from 
Gingee, were prevented from getting any farther by the rains, which 
setting in with great violence, overflowed the whole country. The 
notion of exposing the standard of the empire to disgrace, hy appear- 
ing to retreat, prevented Nazir-jing from returning immediately to 
Arcot, and in two or three days his army was inclosed between two 
rivers, which were rendered almost impassable by the inundation* 
The communication with the neighbouring countries grew every day 
more difficult, provisions became scarce, and the army suffering like- 
wise from the inclemency of the weather, sickness began to spread in 
the camp, and these distresses were likely to continue until the re- 
turn of fair woathor in December, The wavering temper of Nazir- 
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1750 jiiig grew impatient at these -unexpected impediments, which pro- 
tracted a war, in which he had already wasted a year, absent from 
the rest of the vast estates of his soubahsliip ; and growing on a sud- 
den as anxious to quit the Carnatic as he had hitherto been fond of 
remaining in it, he renewed his cori'espondence with Mr. Dupleix ; 
and to avoid the disgrace of seeing the French maintain their pre- 
tensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he determined at last to 
give his patents for all the cessions they demanded, on condition that 
they should hold them as his vassals. 

Mr. Dupleix, who well knew the little faith to be reposed in any 
engagements or professions made by the princes of Indostan, neither 
suffered the offers of Nazir-jing to slacken his machinations with the 
cliscontented confederates in the army, nor his reliance on these to 
interrupt his negociation -with their sovereign. It was now the 
month of December, the rains were ceased, and the important mo- 
ment was at hand, when it was absolutely necessary to make the op- 
tion between two very different methods of accomplishing his views. 

. His correspondence -with the Pitan Nabobs had been carried on 
seven months, and they had engaged in their conspiracy above twenty 
other officers of principal note ; so that all together the confederates 
commanded one half of Nazir-jing’s army : they represented, that if it 
was wonderful the secret had been so long kept by so many, every 
hour’s delay now teemed with infinite risques, since, in order to make 
the dispositions necessary to insure the success of the enterprize, they 
were obliged every day to communicate to numbers of subaltern 
officers a secret, which, at the time of execution, must be known to 
all their troops. 

At the same time came deputies from Nazir-jing to Pondicherrjr, 
who confidently affirmed that he would immediately sign the treaty, 
break up his camp, and march out of the Carnatic. 

. Assured of success by either of these events, Mr. Dupleix left 
chance to decide which should take place, and pressing Nazir-jing’s 
deputies to produce the treaty ratified, he at the same time ordered 
the commander of the French troops at Gingee to inarch the very 
instant that the confederates should signify to him that every thing 
was prepared to;;, carry the long-meditated scheme into execution. 

. Th 
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The summons from the Pitan Nabobs arriYed at Gingee before the 
ratification of the treaty at Pondicherry. 



It was on the 4tli of December that Mr. ' de laTouchOj who now 
commanded the troops, began his march from Gingee with 800 Eu- 
ropeans, 3,000 Sepoys, and ten field pieces. Some hints were given 
sufficient to inspire the soldiers with confidence, but Mr. de la Touche 
communicated the whole plan only to Mr. Bussy and three or four of 
the principal officers. A guide sent by the confederates conducted 
the army towards the quarter where the troops immediately com- 
manded by Nazir-jing encamped, which^ after a march of sixteen 
miles, the French came in sight of at four o’clock the next morning. 
The whole camp extended eighteen miles, every Nabob and Rajah 
having a separate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds discovered 
the French battalion, and alarmed the advanced posts, which were 
very soon dispersed : the French then came up to the line of Nazir 
jing’s artillery, behind which were drawn up 25,000 foot. Here the 
conflict became sharper ; for the first firing having spread the alann, 
most of the generals devoted to Nazir-jing sent their troops to the 
place of action ; so that one body was no sooner repulsed than another 
succeeded, and even many of the fugitives rallied, and formed again 
in their rear. The French never experienced with more success the 
advantage of field pieces managed -with the dexterity of quick firing ; 
for this alone preserved the troops in many a repeated charge from 
being broken by the cavalry. Thus surrounded, they gained their 
way very slowly, and after vpassing the line of cannon, were three 
hours advancing three miles into the camp. They had already dis- 
persed one half of the army, when they descried at some distance a 
vast body of horse and foot drawn up in order, which extended as far 
as the eye could reach ; and the French troops were on the point of 
losing courage at the idea of having this formidable host still to en- 
counter, when they perceived in the center of it an elephant bearing 
a large white flag. This was the signal , of the confederates ; it was 
immediately known by Mr. de la Touche; and explained to the troops, 
who expressed their joy by repeated shouts : they were ordered to 
halt, until some iiitelligehce should be received from the Pitan Na- 
bobs, whose ensigns were now discexmed approaching. 
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Nazir-jing, who Had the day before ratified liis treaty with Mr. 
Dupleix, and sent it to Pondicherry, gave no credit to those who first 
reported to him that his camp was attacked by the French troops : 
when convinced of it, the majestic ideas in which he had been edn- 
cated, together with some degree of natural courage, did not suffer 
him to apprehend any danger from such a handful of men, and calling 
their attack the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans,'’ 
he ordered the officers who were near him to go and cut them to 
pieces, and at the same time ordered the head of Murzafa-jing to be 
struck off and brought to him. Messengers arrived every minute to 
inform him of the progress which the French troops were making ; 
and on enquiring what dispositions were made by the different Nabobs 
and chiefs who followed Ms standard, he was told, that the troops 
of Cudapah, Canoul, Candanore, of Mysore, together with 20,000 
of the Morattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet 
advanced to repulse the French, Enraged at this inaction of so large 
a part of his army, he mounted Ms elephant, and accompanied by his 
body-guard, advanced toward these troops ; and the first he came to 
were those of Cudapah, whose Nabob was at their head. Nazir- 
jing rode up to him, and told Mm, that he was a dastardly coward, 
who dared not ^to defend the Mogul's standard against the most con- 
temptible of enemies. The traitor replied, that he knew no enemy 
but Nazir-jing, and at the same time gave the signal to a fusileer, 
who rode with him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot missed, 
on which Cudapah himself discharged a carabine, which lodged two 
balls in the heart of the unfortunate Nazir-jing, who fell dead on 
the plain. His guards were struck with so much dismay at this sud- 
den assassination, that few of them attempted to revenge it, and these 
few were soon dispersed, or cut down. The Nabob of Cudapah then 
ordered the head to be severed from the body, and hasted away with it 
to the tent of Murzafa-jing, concerning whose safety he had no anxiety ; 
having engaged in the conspiracy the officer to whose care the con- 
finement of this prince had been entrusted : he found him freed froui 
the fetters which he had now worn seven months, and hailing him 
Soubah of the Decan> presented to him^ as a confirmation of the 
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^ title, the head of his -uncle. Murzafa-jing ordered it to be fixed on 
a pole, and to be carried to the army of the confederates, whither he 
repaired himself attended by the Nabob. 

The news was spread through the confederate army with great 
rapidity by the elevation of small wlnte banners : Mr. de la Touche 
discovered these signals very soon after he had ordered the French 
battalion to halt, and knew the meaning of them : a few minutes 
after came a horseman at full speed, sent from Murzafa-jing ; upon 
which Mr. Bussy was immediately dispatched to compliment him, 
and receive his orders. The death of Nazir-jing was no sooner 
^ known amongst his troops than the greatest part of them came in 
crowds to range themselves under the banner of his successor, and by 
nine o'clock in the morning every sword was sheathed, notwithstand- 
ing that three brothers of the murdered prince were in the camp. 
The new Soubah proceeded to the tent of state, where he received 
homage from most of the great officers, who the day before had paid 
it to his uncle. But the prime minister Shanavaze Khan was not of 
the number ; he, dreading the resentment of Murzafa-jing, for having 
suffered him to remain so long in prison, made his escape to the fort 
of Cliittapet : and Mahomed-ally, the open rival of Chunda-saheb 
knew he had every thing to apprehend from this revolution : fortu- 
nately his quarters were at a considerable distance from the scene of 
^ this catastrophe ; and the instant he heard of it, he mounted the 
fleetest of his horses, and, accompanied qnly by two or three attend- 
ants, hasted with the utmost precipitation to gain his fortress of 
Tritchinopoly. 

In the evening, Mr de la Touche, accompanied by all his officers, 
went in ceremony to pay his respects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonstrations of gratitude worthy the important 
service they had rendered him. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occasion, were, for once, not destitute of truth; for, 
excepting the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro in the new world, 
never did so small a force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty. 
The dominions of the Great Mogul consist of 22 provinces, six of 
wMch^ comprehending more than one third of the empirO; compose 
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1750 tlie soulbalisliip of the Decan ; the viceroy of which divisioii isy by a 
title still more emphatical than that of Soubah stilecl, in the lan- 
guage of the courl Nizam-al-muluck, or regulator of the empire : 
his jurisdictiozi extends in a line nearly north and south, from Brain- 
pore to Cape Comorin/ and eastward from that line to the sea. Gol- 
condah, one of these provinces, comprehends what Europeans call 
the Nabobships of Arcot, Canoul, Cudapah, Raja-mandrnm, and 
Chicacole ; so that there were under Nizain-al-muluck, thirty such 
Nabobs, besides several powerful Indian kings, and many others of 
lesser note : the number of subjects in the Decan probably exceeds 
tlikty-five millions. Of this great dominion, Murzafa-jing, from a 
prisoner in irons, and condemned to death, saw himself in the revolu- 
tion of a few hours declared almost the absolute lord, and with the 
prospect of maintaining possession of it ; for his pretensions were 
highly supported by the Vizir at Delhi : but the sun did not set before 
the joy inspired by this sudden change of his fortunes was tainted 
with anxiety ; for the Pitan Nabobs began to demand imperiously the 
rewards they expected for the parts they had contributed to his ele- 
vation : their pretensions were exorbitant, and even inconsistent with 
the principles of the Mogul government. It is not to be doubted 
that Murzafa-jing had, during his imprisonment, promised every 
thing they thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than 
what the necessity of his affairs should oblige him to ; but the presence 
of the French troops now rendered him little apprehensive of their 
resentment, and to them alone he entrusted the guard of his person, 
and the care of his treasures : however, not to irritate the Nabobs, 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his engage- 
ments with the French nation would not permit him to determine 
any thing without the advice and participation of Mr. Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that every thing would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondicherry. 

Here the tidings of Nazir-jing’s death, and of the enthronement of 
his nephew, arrived in the afternoon : it was first brought to Chunda- 
saheb, who forgetting the ceremonies and attendance without which 
persons of his rank never appear in public, quitted his house alone, 
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and ran to the palace, where he was the first who amioimced it to 
Mr. Diipleix. They embraced with the agitations of two friends 
escaped from a shipwreck : the news was proclaimed to the town by 
a general discharge of the artillery ; and in the evening Mr. Dupleix 
held a court, and received the compliments of all the inhabitants. 
The next day a Te Denm was sung in full ceremony, and three de- 
puties were sent to compliment Murzafa-jing : and two days after- 
wards another deputation carried six costly Seerpaws ; these are 
garments which are presented sometimes by superiors in token of 
protection, and sometimes by inferiors in token of homage; ’and 
with the Seerpaws was carried a white flag on an elephant, which 
were likewise presented. Murzafa-jing pretended to be so much 
pleased with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it should 
in future be always displayed in the midst of the ensigns of his sove- 


1750 



reignty. 


On the 15 th of December at night he came to the gates with a 
numerous and splendid attendance, in which were most of the prin- 
cipal lords of his court : he was received by M$. Dupleix and Chun- 
da-saheb in a tent without the city ; and discovered great emotions 
of joy in this interview. It was intended, in deference to his rank, 
that he should have entered the town on his elephant ; but the animal 
was too large to pass under the beam to which the draw-bridge was 
^ suspended ; whereupon he politely desired to go in the same palankin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace : here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under from the preten- 
sions of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the house ap- 
pointed for his reception, where he was expected with impatience by 
his mother, his wife, and his son. 


The next day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the town, and 
desired Mr, Dupleix to determine what rewards they should receive 
for the services they had rendered : they demanded, that the arrears 
of tribute, which they had not paid for three years, should be remitted ; 
that the countries which they governed, together with several aug- 
mentations of territory they now demanded, should in future be ex- 
empted from tribute to the Mogffi government ; and that one half 
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1750 of the riches found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be delivered to ^ 



It was known that all the lords of Murzafa-jing’s court waited to 
measure their demands by the concessions which he should make to 
the Pi tan Nabobs : if these obtained all they asked, the whole of his 
dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other claimants in the 
same proportion; and, on the other hand, if they were not satisfied, 
it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt ; Mi“. Dupleix 
therefore postponed all other considerations to this important discus- 
sion, and conferred with the Pitans for several days successively. He 
acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jing lay under to them -n- 
for their conduct in the revolution ; hut insisted that he himself had 
contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore entitled to as 
great rewards, and that if such concessions were extorted, the Soubah 
would no longer he able to maintain the dignity ho had acquired ; 
intending therefore to set the example of moderation, he, in the last 
conference, told them, that he should relinquish Lis own pretensions 
to any share of the treasures, or to any other advantages, which might 
distress the affairs of Murzafa-jing. The Pitans finding him deter- 
mined to support the cause of this prince at all events, agreed amongst 
themselves to appear satisfied with the terms he prescribed : which 
were, that their governments should be augmented by some districts 
much less than those they demanded ; that their private revenues 
should be increased by the addition of some lands belonging to the ^ 
crown given to them in farm at low rates ; and that the half of the 
money found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be divided amongst 
them ; but the jewels were reserved to Murzafa-jing. 

This agreement was signed by the Nabobs, who likewise took on 
the Alcoran an oath of allegiance to the Soubah ; declaring at the 
same time that Nizam-al-muluck himself had never been able to 
obtain from them this mark of submission : and he on his part swore 
to protect them whilst they remained faithful. 

All dissentions being now in appearance reconciled, feasts and enter- 
tainments ensued, in which Mr. Dupleix spared no expence to raise in 
his guests a high opinion of the grandeur of his nation by the splendour 
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with which he aftected to represeiit his monarch. Amidst these re- 
joicings was performed the ceremony of installing the Sonbah; in the 
throne of the Decan : it was veiy pompons ; and Mr. Dupleix ap- 
peared, next to the Soiibah, the principal actor in it ; for in the 
dress of a Mahomedan lord of Indostan, with which the pririce liiin- 
self had clothed him, he was the first who paid homage ; after which 
he was declared governor for the Mogul of all the countries lying to 
the sonth of the river Kristna ; that is, of a territory little less than 
France itself : he likewise received the title of Munstib, or commander, 
of 7,000 horse, with the permission of bearing amongst his ensigns 
that of the fish ; neither of which distinctions is ever granted except- 
ing to persons of the first note in the empire : It was ordered, that* 
no money should be current in the Carnatic, but such as was coined 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Mogul’s revenues from all the coun- 
tries of which Mr. Dupleix was now appointed vicegerent should be 
remitted to him, who was to account for them to the Soubah : and 
Chimda-saheb was declared Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, 
under the authority of Mr. Bupleix. All the* Mogul and Indian 
lords paid homage, and made presents : pensions, titles of honor, 
and govermnents, were bestowed on those who had assisted in the 
revolution, or had otherwise merited favour : but he granted none of 
these to any, excepting such as presented requests signed by the hand 
of Mr. Dupleix. 

The immediate advantages arising to the French East India com- 
pany by these concessions, were the possession of a tenitory near 
Pondicherry producing annually 96,000 rupees ; of that near Karical 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, valued at 106,000 ; and the city of 
Masulipatnam with its dependencies, of which the j^eaiiy income 
amounted to 144,000 rupees; in all, a revenue of 38,000 pounds 
sterling, according to the accounts published by the French, which 
there is reason to believe are greatly extenuated. But these advan-- 
tages were small in comparison of those which Mr. Dupleix expect- 
ed to obtain from the extensive authority with which he was novf 
invested ; and altho’ not one of these grants could, according to the 
constitution of the Mogul empire, be of any validity, unleas con- 
^ firmed by the emperor, he, without scruple, assumed them as law- 
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served great^^ to raise the repntation of his importance in the Car- 
natic; where the Sonhah of the southern provinces is more respect- 
ed than the great Mogul hims Mahomed-ally appear- 

ed to be confounded Tby these concessions ; and from Tritchinopoly, 
to which place he had escaped with great difficulty, impowered 
the Morattoe, Raja Janogee, to treat with Mr, Dupleix for the sim- 
render of the city, and offered, as the Trench affirm with great con- 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquish his pretensions to the 
Nabobship of Arcot, provided Murzafa-jing would give him some 
other government in the territory of Gol-condah, and leave him in 
■possession of his treasures, without demanding any account of his 
father An’war-odean Khaff s administration. Mr. Dupleix agreed to 
these terms, and imagined that they would very soon be carried into 
execution : so that nothing now retarded the departure of Murzafa- 
jing to Gol-condah and Aureng-abad, where his presence became 
every day more necessary. As the power of Mr. Dupleix depended 
on the preservation of this prince, whose government in a country 
subject to such sudden revolutions, probably would not be free from 
commotions, he proposed that a body of French troops should accom- 
pany him until he was firmly established in the soubahship ; and 
from experience of the services they were capable of rendering, this 
offer was accepted without hesitation. 

The treasures of Nazir-jing were computed at two millions ster- 
ling, and the jewels at 500,000 pounds : in the partition of this 
wealth, a provision for the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not 
neglected, notwithstanding the offer wliich he had made in the con- 
ference with the Pitan Nabobs to relinquish all pretensions to any 
such advantage by the .revolution ; for, besides many valuable jewels, 
it is said, that he received 200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing 
gave 60,000 pounds to be divided among the officers and troops who 
had fought at the battle of Gingee, and paid 50,000 pounds more 
into the treasury of the French company, for the expences they had 
incurred in the war. The long experience of Shanavaze Khan in 
the administration of the Decan rendering his knowledge necessaiy 
9 ^ to 
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to tlie instruction of a new regency, lie was iaiYited by Murmfa”jing 1750 
to enter into his service, and came from Chittapet and made Hs 
submission. 


Mr. Dupleijc and Murzafa-jing separated with professions of mu- 
tual gratitude and attachment, and the army left the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry on the 4th of January ; the French detachment 
was commanded by Mr. Bussy, and consisted of 300 Europeans, and 
2,000 Sepoys, with ten field pieces. The march was continued with- 
out interruption until the end of the month, when they airived iii 
the territory of Oudapah, about sixty leagues from Pondicheriy. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the inhabitants of a 
village, and, with the usual licentiousness of the cavalry of Indostan, 
set fire not only to that, but likewise to two or three other villages 
in the neighhouiiiood. The Nabob of Gudapah, pretending to be 
greatly exasperated by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it, by attacking the rear-guard of Murzafa-jing’s division. 
A skirmish ensued, and the troops of Gudapah, overpowered by 
numbers retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by 
chance or design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of 
the army which escorted the women ; so that this defiance was ag- 
gravated by the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian 
prince could receive : for the persons of women of rank are deemed 
sacred, even in war. Murzafa-jing no sooner heard of this insult, 
than he ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of 
a large body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nabob 
of Gudapah. Mr. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid, if possi- 
ble, aU occasions of committing hostilities in the rout to Gol-condah 
interposed, and with much difficulty prevailed on him to suspend his 
resentment, until the Nabob should explain the reasons of his con- 
duct. Messengers were sent both from Murzafa-jing and Mr. Bussy * 
to those of Murzafa-jing the Nabob of Gudapah answered, that ho 
waited for their master sword in hand j but to Mr. Bussy he sent 
word, that he was ready to make submissions to the Soubali through 
his mediation. The difference of these answers >stung this prince to 
the quick, and nothing could now stop him frum proceeding to take 
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1750 'instant 'He told Mr. Bussy,: who still .attempted to calm 

th^ every Pitan in Ms army was a traitor born ; and in a very 
truth of his assertion was confirmed : for his spies 
brought intelligence, that the troops of alL the three Nabobs were 
drawn up together in battle-array ; that they were posted to defend 
a defile which lay in the road of the army, and that several posts 
leading to the defile were defended by cannon, which had been 
brought thither some days before. These preparations left no doubt 
that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ; and indeed they 
had began to concert it from the very hour that they had taken the 
oath of allegiance in Pondicherry. Murzafa-jing, in full march at 
the head of his cavalry, grew impatient of the slow pace of the 
French battalion, and hurried away to attack the rebels without their 
assistance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their service many of their 
own countrymen, who, although much inferior in number, stood the 
shock with great intrepidity, and had even repulsed his troops be- 
fore Mr. Bussy came up. The fire of the French artillery, after 
a severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the day, and obliged the 
Pitans to retreat ; when Murzafa-jing, irritated by the repulse he 
had sustained, rallied his troops, and heedless of the remonstrances 
of Mr. Bussy, pursued the fugitives, and left once more the French 
battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in sight of him, but in 
vain : they soon after came up to some of his troops, who wei'e 
cutting to pieces the body of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the 
ground. The Nabob of Cudapah had fled out of the field despe- 
rately wounded, and in pursuing him, Murzafa-jing came up with 
the Nabob of Oanonl, who finding he could not escape, turned 
with the handful of troops that surrounded him, and pushed on 
towards the elephant of his enemy. Exasperated by this defiance, 
the young prince made a sign to his troops to leave the person of 
the Nabob to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were 
driven up close to each other, and Murzafa-jing had his sword up- 
lifted to strike, when his antagonist thrusting his javelin, drove 
the point through his forehead into the brain ; he fell back dead : 
a thousand arms were aimed at the Nabob, who was in the same 
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instant mortally w ; and tke tiwps, not 1750 

atonement, fell mtli fury on those of the Nabob, whom Ihey soon^^^'^^ 
overpowered, and cut to pieces. The French battalion was 
paring to hail them returning from the field with acclamations of 
victory, when the news of Murzafa-jing’s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp, which they found in the utmost confusion ; for large arrears 
of pay were due to the army ; and it was to be apprehended that the 
soldiery would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected all 
the others of sinister intentions. 

But this disaster alfected no interest more severely than that of the 
French ; for by it were annihilated all the advantages which were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing : and Mr. Bussy was left without 
pretensions to interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decan. 

This officer saw all the desperate consequences of his present situa- 
tion without losing his presence of mind : he assembled the generals 
and ministers, and found them as ready as himself to admit of any 
expedient by which the loss of their sovereign might be* repaired. 
Besides the son of Murzafa-jing, an infant, there were in the camp 
three brothers of Nazir-jing, whom that prince had brought into 
the Carnatic under strict confinement, to prevent their engaging in 
revolts during his absence ; and after his death they were continued 
under the same restraint by Murzafa-jing. Mr. Bussy proposed, that 
the vacant dignity of Soubah should be conferred on the eldest of the 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; and the generals, from a sense of 
the convulsions to which the reign of a minor would be exposed, 
readily acquiesced to the exclusion of Murzafa-jing’s son, and unani- 
mously approved of Mr. Bussy’s advice. It was immediately car- 
ried into execution, the three princes were released from their con- 
finement, and Salabat-jing was proclaimed Soubah of the Decan, 
with the universal consent of the army. His elevation, and the 
signal catastrophe of this day, in which three of the conspirators of 
Nazir-jing’s death fell in battle fighting against each other, were 
regarded as a retribution of the divine justice. 
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1750 Mr, Biissy immediately advised Mr. Dupleix of tliis revokitioii, 
and of tlie dispositions wliieli he liad made in favour of Salabat-jing, 
who agreed to confirm all the cessions made by his predecessor, and 
to give still greater advantages to the French nation. On these con- 
ditions, Mr. Dupleix acknowledged his right to the Soubahship, 
mth as much ardor as he had asserted that of Murzafa-jing ; and as 
soon as this approbation was received, the army left the country of 
Cudapah; and continued its march to Gohcondah. 
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rpHE nations of Coromandel, accustomed to see Europeans as- 
"^suming no otter cliaracter than that of mercliants, and pay- 
ing as mucli homage to the Mogul government as was ex- 
acted from themselves, were astonished at the rapid progress of the 
French arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Du- 
pleix, who had shewn himself at once as great an adept in the poli- 
tics of Indostan, as if he had been educated a Mahomedan lord at tlie 
court of Delhi : knowing the rivalship which existed between the 
two nations, they were equally surprized at the indolence of the 
English, who, since the retreat of their troops from Mahomed-ally 
at Trivadi, had taken no measures to interrupt the progress of his 
schemes ; and indeed this inactivity, at so critical a conjuncture, is 
difficult to be accounted for, unless it be imputed to their dread of 
engaging, without authority from England, in open hostilities against 
the French immediately after the conclusion of a general peace in 
Europe. Whatever might be the motives, their disposition to remain 
in peace was so great, that major Lawrendl himself, who commanded 
the troops, and had great influence in their councils, left Fort 
St, David on some private concerns, and sailed for England in the 
month of October. The assassination of Nazir-jing and its com 
sequences overwhelmed them with astonishment, and made them 
sensible, when too late, of the errors they had committed in not con- 
tinuing a body of their troops with the army of that prince. There 
remained, even after his death, a means of snatching from the con- 
querors their laurels, and the fruits of their victory ; for Murzafa- 
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1751 jing, witli his imcle’s treasures, moved from Gingee with only a de- 
tachment of his own army and 300 of the French troops, who march- 
ing without apprehension of danger, ohserved little military order : 
Mr. Benjamin Rolbins, at that time just arrived from England to 
superintend the company’s fortifications as engineer-general, proposed 
to the governor, Mr. Saunders, that 800 Europeans should march out 
and attack, them in their return : discovering in this advice the same 
sagacity which had distinguished his speculations in the abstruser 
sciences, and which renders his name an honour to our country ; 
for there is the greatest probability that the attack, if well conducted, 
would have succeeded, and the treasures of Nazii’-jing have been 
carried to Fort St. David, instead of Pondicherry. Mr. Saunders 
much approved the project, but when captain Cope, the commander 
of the troops, proposed it to the ofiicers, they unanimously declared 
it rash and impracticable. 

Maliomed-ally, still more perplexed and dispirited than the Eng- 
lish, had no hopes of preservation but in their assistance, which he 
pressingly solicited at the same time that he was capitulating with 
Mr. Dupleix for the surrender of Tritchinopoly : and the English, 
apprehensive of the conclusion of such a treaty, which would have 
left them without any pretence to oppose Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- 
saheh, at last took the resolution of sending once more to Tritchi- 
nopoly a detachment to encourage Mahomed-ally to defend the city : 
it consisted of 280 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, who arrived there 
under the command of captain Cope in the beginning of February. 

About the same time Chunda-salieb marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of 8,000 men, horse and foot, which he had levied 
in the province, joined by% battalion of 800 Exiropeans ; and -with 
this force proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as Nabob ; 
and there was scarce a strong hold to the north of the river Cole- 
roon of whicli the governor did not acknowledge his sovereignty. 
Mortiz-ally of Velore, who had temporized, and aifected obedience 
to Nazir-jing from the time that prince entered the Carnatic, im- 
mediately after his death reassumed his connexion with his relation 
Chunda-saheb, and was the first to reacknowledge him ; and his 
example determined most of the other chiefs. 


The 
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^ Tlie countries lying between the Coleroon and the extremity of 1751 
the peninsula did not openly throw off their allegiance to Mahomed- 
ally, but were lukewarm in his interests : he therefore sent 2500 
horse, and SOOO Peans, under the command of his brother Abdul- 
rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, to settle the 
government of Tinivelly, a city lying 160 miles to the south of Trit- 
chinopoly, and capital of a territory which extends to cape Comorin. 
Abdul-rahim met with no resistance &om the people of the country, 
but found it difficult to restrain his troops from revolt ; for most of 
the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as much as he 
was indebted to their soldiers, and expected as the price of their de- 
fection that Chunda-saheb would not only remit what they owed to 
the government, but likewise furnish money for the pay of their troops. 
However, great promises, and the vigilance of lieutenant Innis, who 
commanded the English detachment, prevented them ffoin carrying 
their schemes into execution ; hut th^ same spirit of revolt manifested 
itself more openly in another part of Mahomed-ally’s dominions. 

Allum Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Chunda-saheb, and afterwards in that of the king of Tan- 
jore, had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where his re- 
putation as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect, 
which he employed to coiTupt the ganison, and succeeded so well, 

^4 that the troops created him governor, and consented to maintain the 
city under his authority for Chunda-saheb, whom he ^acknowledged 
as his sovereign. 

The country of Madura lies between those of Tritchinopoly and 
Tinivelly, and is as extensive as either of tKem. The city was in an- 
cient times the residence of a prince who was sovereign of all the 
three. Its form is nearly a square 4000 yards in circumference, for- 
tified with a double wall and a ditch. The loss of this place, by cut- 
ting off the communication between Tritchinopoly and the countries 
of Tinivelly, deprived Mahomed-ally of more than one half of the do- 
minions which at this time remained under Ms jurisdiction. On re- 
ceiving the news, captain Cope offered his service to retake it- His 
detachment was ill equipped for a siege, for they had brought no 
battering cannon from Fort St. David, and there were but two 
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1751 serviceable pieces in the city : witli one of these, three field pieces, 
and 150 Europeans, he marched away, accompanied 
by 600 of the Nabob’s cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers 
Abdul- wahab Khan ; and on the day that they arrived in sight of 
Madura, they were joined by the army returning from Tinivelly. 
There were several large breaches in the outward wall ; the gun- 
fired through one of them on the inward wall, and in two days de- 
molished a part of it, although not sufficient to make the breach ac- 
cessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was ne- 
cessary either to storm it immediately, or to relinquish the siege, for 
all the shot of the great gun were expended. The Sepoys, encou- 
raged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much more 
if the place should be taken, went to the attack with as much spirit 
as the Europeans. The first wall was passed without resistance, and 
at the foot of the breach in the second appeared three champions, 
one of them a very bulky man in compleat armour, who fought man- 
fully with their swords, and wounded several of the forlorn hope, but 
were at last with difficulty killed. Whilst the troops were mounting 
the breach, they were severely annoyed by arrows, stones, and the 
fire of matchlocks ; notwithstanding which they gained the parapet, 
where the enemy had on each side of the entrance raised a mound of 
earth, on which they had laid horizontally some palm trees separated 
from each other, and through these intervals they thrust their pikes. 
At the bottom of the rampart within the wall, they had made a 
strong retrenchment, with a ditch ; and three or four thousand men 
appeared ready to defend this work with all kinds of arms. The 
troops, wounded by the pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able 
to keep possession of the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men 
were disabled, relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were killed : 
the Sepoys suffered more, and four of their captains were desperately 
wounded. The next day captain Cope prepared to return to Trit- 
chinopoly, and blew the cannon to pieces, for want of means to 
carry it away. The troops of Mahomed-ally, encouraged by this re- 
pulse, no longer concealed their disaffectien and 500 horse, with 
1000 Peons, went over to Allum Khan before the English broke up 
their camp, and two or three days after near 2000 more horsemen 
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deserted likewise to the enemy. At the same time that the army 1751 
and dominions of Mahomed-ally were thus reduced, he received ad- 
vice that Chunda-saheb was preparing to march from Arcot to be- 
siege Tritchinopoly ; he now more strenuously represented his dis- 
tresses to the presidency of Fort St. David, offering to give the 
company a territory of considerable revenue contiguous to the bounds 
of Madrass, and promising likewise to defray all the expenses of their 
assistance. 

It was the time of harvest, which on the coast of Coromandel is 
divided equally between the lord of the land and the cultivator ; and 
Mr. Dupleix affected to distinguish his new acquisitions, by ordering 
small white flags to be planted almost in every field to which he laid 
claim : these flags were seen from Fort St. David extending round 
the bounds, and some of them were even planted within the company’s 
territory : the insolence of these marks of sovereignty stung 
the English, and rouzed them from their lethargy : they concluded 
that Mr. Dupleix, from the same spirit of dominion, would- not fail 
to impose extravagant duties on their trade passing through the 
countries of which he had taken possession ; and this reflection con- 
vincing them that their own ruin would be blended with that of 
Mahomed-ally, they determined to accept the oflers he made, and 
to support his cause to the utmost of their power. 

In the beginning of April a body of 500 Europeans, of which 
50 were cavalry, and 100 Gaffres, 1000 Sepoys, with eight field 
pieces, took the field under the command of captain Gingen, who 
was ordered to remain near Fort St. David until he should be joined 
by Mahomed-ally's troops from Tritchinopoly : for the English 
were determined not to appear as principals in the war. After wait- 
ing six weeks, captain Gingen was joined hy 600 horse and 1000 
Peons ; he then proceeded to the westward, and came in sight of 
Verdachelum, a large and strong pagoda garrisoned by 300 of 
Chnnda-saheb’s troops : this* place is situated 40 miles from the 
coast, and commands the high road ; the reduction of it was there- 
fore necessary to preserve the communication with Fort St. David : 
the garrison were summoned by the Nabob’s officer to deliever up 
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1751 the place : refused, and mauu'd the walls. The English troops, 

of a bank, fired at them for some hours, but finding 
that this attack made little impression, they prepared towards even- 
ing to make a general assault, when the sight of the scaling ladders 
induced the governor to surrender. Leaving a garrison of twenty 
Europeans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march 
to the westward, and were soon after joined by 100 Europeans de- 
tached by captain Cope from Tritchinopoly, and 2000 horse, with 
2000 foot, the remainder of the Nabob's troops, under the command 
of his brother Abdul- wahab Khan. 

The army, after this junction came in sight of that of Chunda- 
saheb, which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-condak 
This is a very strong fortress, 90 miles from the coast, situated in 
the great road between Arcot and Tritchinopoly: its principal de- 
fence is a rook 200 feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the bottom, where it is inclosed by a high and strong wall, mostly 
cut out of the solid rock ; near the summit it is enclosed by another 
wall, and the summit itself is surrounded by a third : adjoining to 
the eastern side of the rock, on the plain, is a foi*t built of stone, con- 
tiguous to which lies a town slenderly fortified with a mud wall. 
The river Val-aru, after running due east, forms an angle about a mile 
to the north of Wol-condah, where it turns to the south, and in this di- 
rection passess close by the western side of the rock, and winding 
round it, reassumes its course to the eastward along the southren side 
of the fort and town. Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 
about a mile and a half to the southwest of Vol-condah : and in this 
situation the advanced guards were in sight of those of Chunda-saheb, 
whose camp lay about four miles to the north of that part of the 
river which runs east before it strikes to the south. Here he had 
been some days endeavouring to persuade the governor to put him in 
possession of the fort ; and Abdul- wahab Khan, equally sensible of 
the importance of the place, made ofiei® likewise to induce him to 
deliver it up to Mahomed-ally. The man knowing the advantage 
of his ppst^ had given evasiye answers to Chunda-saheb ; and replied 
to AbduLwahsifh that^ho waited to see a battle before he gave 
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^ up Ms fort to either ; but nevertheless lie entered into a negociation 1751 
with both, which lasted a fortnight, and during this time neither of 
the ax'mies made any motion : at length captain Gingen, irritated by 
liis prevarications, determined to treat him as an enemy ; but before 
he proceeded to hostilities, posted the army about a mile to the north- 
west of the rock of Vol-condah, where they were in readiness to in- 
tercept the approach of Ohunda-saheb ; for it was not doubted that 
the governor would call him to his assistance, as soon as he should 
be attacked. This disposition being made, a large detachment of 
Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the evening, who 
easily got over the mud- wall, and then setting fire to the town, ad- 
vanced to the stone fort ; but this they found too strong to he assaulted 
before a breach was made, and therefore returned to the camp. The 
governor, as was foreseen, immediately sent a messenger to acquaint 
Chunda-saheb that he was ready to admit his troops into the place. 

The next morning, at break of day, the French battalion was dis- 
covered marching towards the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almost dry ; and the Indian army of Chundarsaheb, which had 
been augmented at Arcot to 12,000 horse and 5,000 Sepoys, appeared 
at the same time. Notwithstanding these motions, the English offi- 
cers wasted so much time in deliberation, that the French battalion 
arrived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attempt 
was made to intercept them ; when too late, it was determined to 
give the enemy battle. The troops had perceived the hesitations of 
the council of war, and were so much affected by them that they 
marched to the enemy with irresolution. As they approached, a 
cannonade ensued, and a shot struck one of the French tumbrils, 
which blowing up wounded some of their Europeans, and frightened 
so much a hundred more, who were posted near it, that they ran 
away with Mr. d'Auteuil at their head to the fort of Vol-condah, 
where they were admitted ; and fi:om hence they immediately began 
to fire fi*om 14 pieces of of cannon upon the English battalion. This 
unexpected cannonade, notwithstanding that most of their shot flew 
too Mgh, flung the troops into disorder, and some of the officers 
^ likewise discovering feai', the whole battalion were seized with a 
4 panic. 
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Clive, ^ to rally them, but in vain ; for they retreated in 

great confusion, without stopping until they reached the camp. 
Abdul-wahab Khan rode up and upbraided them in the strongest 
terms for their cowardice, bidding them take example from his own 
troops, who still stood their ground : and to compleat the shame of 
this day, the company of Caffres remained likewise on the field for 
some time, and then marched off in good order, bringing away the 
dead and wounded. Had they behaved with common resolution, the 
enemy would probably have been defeated ; for Abdul-wahab Khan 
had prevailed on one of their generals, who commanded 4,000 horse, 
to come over to him on the field of battle, which body was observed 
to separate from the rest as the enemy approached ; and this appear- 
ance of defection flung Ghunda-saheb into such perplexity, that he 
did not venture to pursue the English, over whom he would other- 
wise have had every advantage. 




'H 


The panic did not cease with the day, but operated so strongly 
that captain Gingen, to avoid worse consequences, determined to re- 
move the troops from the sight of an enemy they so much dreaded, 
and at midnight broke up the camp, and marching with great expe- 
dition in the road leading to Tritchinopoly, arrived the next evening 
at the streights of Utatoor, distant about 25 miles from that city : a 
part of the range of mountains which bounds the province of Arcot 
to the westward, forms one side of these streights, and some hills 
about a mile to the east, the other : the ground for several miles far- 
ther eastward is covered with rocks, which render them impassable 
to an army encumbered with carriages. The company of grenadiers 
consisting of 100 men, together with 100 Caffres and Topasses, with 
two field pieces, were left under the command of captain Dalton, in 
a village at the entrance of the streights : the main body encamped in 
the valley ; and in order to secure the rear of the camp, some Euro- 
peans were placed in the fort of XJtatoor, which lies about two 
miles south of the streights. 

The next day the enemy took the same rout, and for the conveniency 
of water halted about eight miles from the streights. A few days pr 
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after about 100 of their horse appeared in sight of the village 1751 
riding about and flourishing their sabres in defiance : captain Gin- W-- 
gen with several of the principal officers of the battaKon, happened 
at this time to be there, who were so much offended at this bravado 
that seven of them mounted their homes, and sallied with 12 troopers 
and 100 Sepoys to attack the party : they retreated as the English 
approached, sometimes halting as if they intended to stand the shock 
and in this manner led them three miles from the village, when thev 
galloped away at full speed and disappeared. The English had nnf 
proceeded a mile in their return to the camp, when they discovered 
a body of near 8,000 horse coming out of a neighbouring thicket 
where they were posted in ambuscade, and from hence had detached 
the party which appeared at the vullage. The Sepoys were ordered 
to disperse, and the horsemen forming into a compact body, pushed 
forwds so briskly, that only four or five of the enemas squLioS 
had time to fling themselves in their way : these were attack^ sword 
in hand and the troops cut their way through, but not without the 
loss of lieutenant Maskelyne and three troopers, who were made 
prisoners' ; the rest gained the village ; but all the Sepoys were either 
killed or taken. Mr Maskelyne was soon after released by Chunda 
saheb,^ to whom he gave his parole ; for the French, who were at 
this time as cautious as the English of appearing principals in tlm 
war, affected to have no authority over the prisoners. The ill sue 
cess of this inconsiderate excursion, encreased the diffidence which 
the soldiers entertained of their officers ; who began likewise to dis- 
agree amongst themselves, concurring in nothing but in thinkino- 
that the enemy were much too strong for them. 

The next day Ohunda-saheb encamped within five miles of the 
village, and employed two days in reconnoitring the ground ouite 
totlxe » Oa fl.. third, the 4. .^ir 

was discovered advancing in battle-an-ay. • Several parties of cavalrv 
preceded the line, and came on each flank of the village • and soon 
after appeared a body of 4,000 Sopoys with seven pieces of cannon 
supported by a company of 100 Topasses ; these marched up slowly and 
in good order : the cavalry brought up the rear ; and were soon after 
rejoined by the other parties which had been sent forward, excepting a 
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1751 few squadrons -whicli galloped on, and stationed tliemselves between 
tbe Captain Dalton Ixad began to fire 

from his two field pieces, when he received orders to quit his post, 
and join the main body, which had advanced a little way from the 
camp to favour his retreat : the near approach of the enemy now 
rendered the execution of this order liable to many difficulties; 
however to conceal his intentions from them as long as possible, 
he first drew up the greatest part of his detachment out of their 
sight behind the village, and then ordered the two field pieces to be 
sent to him ; after which the rest of the detachment marched through 
‘the village and joined him. Thus the whole body formed before 
the enemy discovered their intention : as soon as they were con- 
vinced of it, their Sepoys rushed through the village, and began to 
fire from the huts on the rear of the English party, who had scarcely 
got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy's whole cavalry, divided 
into two bodies, came galloping round each side of the village, and 
surrounded them: the men did not lose courage, and by a heavy 
fire obliged them to retreat into the village. The detachment 
moving slowly on toward the camp, had not proceeded far before 
the enemy, horse and foot, returned to the charge, and surrounded 
them again. The Caf&es, Topa^ses, and a platoon of Europeans 
kept up a constant fire, whilst the grenadiers continually presented 
and recovered their arms, preserving their fire for the last extremity ; 
and by this reserve constantly deterred the cavalry fi’om charging : 
in this manner they made their retreat good to the entrance of 
the streights, where the ground being rocky, hindered the enemy's 
horse from continuing in compact squadrons. The detachment, 
now reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted more 
frequently, giving their whole fire at once, and joined their army in 
good order, bringing off their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 
men. The enemy following them, were insensibly led within a small 
distance of the whole force now united with eight pieces of cannon 
in front ; they at first appeared determined to stand their ground, and 
bring on a general action ; but finding themselves severely galled by 
the artillery, which, together with the whole line, advanced upon 
them, they gave way, and lost 300 men before they got out of cannon-™ 
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the Frencli battalion never appeared until the firing ceased, wheii 
they were discovered taking possession of the village, in the rear of 
which the rest of the army likewise pitched their tents. 

Altho' the post in the streights -was deemed defensible, it was feared 
from the great superiority of Ghnnda-saheb's cavalry and Sepoys^ 
that he would detach a body of men, and post it between the camp 
and Tritchinopoly, from which city the army drew all its provisions 
across the two largest rivers in the Carnatia From this apprehension 
it was determined to retreat without delay, and the army decamped 
silently in the night ; they never halted till two the next day, fa- 
tigued to excess with a march of eighteen hours, performed without 
refreshment in the hottest season of this sultry climate, and after the 
fatigues they had endured in the action of the preceding day. Luckily 
the enemy’s cavalry were so dispirited with the loss they then sus- 
tained, that they never attempted to interrupt the retreat : they how- 
ever followed at a distance, and before night took post within three 
miles of the army, which was now arrived within sight of Tritchi- 
nopoly, and encamped close to the northern bank of the Coleroon. 

This river is a principal arm of another called the Caveri, which 
has its source in the mountains within thirty miles of Mangalore on 
the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of Mysore, 
runs 400 miles before it reaches Tritchinopoly. About five miles to 
the north-west of this city the Caveri divides itself into two principal 
arms. The northern is called the Coleroon, and disembogues at 
Devi-Cotah : the other retains the name of Caveri ; and about 
twenty miles to the eastward of Tritchinopoly begins to send forth 
several large branches, all of which pass through the kingdom of 
Tanjore, and are the cause of the great fertility of that country. 

For several miles after the separation, the banks of the Coleroon and 
Caveri are in no part two miles asunder, in many scarcely one ; and 
at Coiladdy, a fort fifteen miles to the east of Tritchinopoly, the 
two streams approach so near to each other, that the people of the 
country have been obliged to fling up a large and strong mound of 
earth to keep them from uniting again. The long slip of land en- 
closed by the two channels between Coiladdy and the place where' 
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1751 the two streams first separate,- is /'called ’the island of Seringliam, fa- 
mens throughout Indostan for the great pagoda from which it derives 
its name. This temple is situated about a milefironi the western 
extremity of the island, at a small distance from the bank of the 
Coleroon : it is composed of seven square inclosures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are 25 feet high, and four thick. These 
inclosures are 350 feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in the iiiiddle 
of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to the four cardinal points. 
The outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
wa,y to the south is ornamented mth pillars, several of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, and nearly five in diameter; and those 
which form the roof are still larger : in the inmost inclosure are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the east of Seringliam, and nearer to 
the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jum- 
bakistna : but this has only one inclosure. The extreme veneration 
in which Seringliam is held, arises from a belief that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, which used to be worshij)ped 
by the god Brama. Pilgrims from all parts of the peninsula come 
here to obtain absolution, and none come without an offering of 
money ; and a large part of therevenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Bramins who inhabit the pagoda ; and these, 
with their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less than 
40,000 souls, maintained without labour hy the liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Bramins 
live in a subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber in a 
voluptuousness wiiicli knows no wants ; "and, sensible of the happiness 
of their condition, they quit not the silence of their retreats to min- 
gle in the tumults of the state ; nor point the brand, fiaming from 
the altar, against the authority of the sovereign, or the tranquility of 
the government. This repose was now doomed to be much dis- 
tuifoed, and the temple to endure such pollutions as it had never 
before been exposed to. 

The English battalion took possession of Pitehandali, a fortified 
pagoda situated on the northeim bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 
to the east 'Of Seringham; the rest of the army encamped along the 
9 river 
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river near the pagoda. The camp, was only aeceasiblo: hy.the^^;^^ 
road ; for the rest of the ground was laid out in rice fields, which 
being at this season overflowed, formed a morass not to be passed by 
cavalry : but the ai'my soon found difficulties in getting provisions 
which could now only be brought from the opposite shore under the 
protection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this dis- 
tress would be greatly increased by the enemy's sending a strong de- 
tachment across the river to take possession of the great pagoda. It 
wars therefore resolved to prevent them, and orders were given for 
the whole army to cross the river. 

The Goleroon, like all the other rivers on the coast of Coromandel, 
is subject to very sudden and unforeseen alterations, which depend on 
the rains that fall on the mountains of the Malabar coast ; so that in 
the space of twenty-four hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 
almost impassable even by boats ; and at tliis time it was scarcely 
fordable, and very rapid. The ammunition and stores were trans- 
ported before day-light in two large flart boats, kept by the government 
of Tritchinopoly to ferry over horses; The troops then followed with 
the field-pieces : and the retreat was not discovered by the enemy 
until the last boat, with four of the field pieces, was passing. This 
stuck upon a sand-bank, and the enemy brought down tlieir guns, 
and cannonaded it ; on which it was abandoned by the boatmen ; but 
the grenadiers, who foianed the rear-guard, brought it off, and the 
whole army passed without any other loss than that of two or three 
tumbrils, and one small iron gun belonging to the Nabob. 

The English troops, as well as tlioso of the Nabob, entered the pa- 
goda, and were admitted with great reluctance into three of the first 
iaclosures, which affording room much more than sufficient for their 
reception, they complied with the earnest soUicitations of theBramins, 
imploring them to carry the stain of their pollutions no nearer the ha- 
bitation of the idol It was evident this post might have been defended 
against the enemy’s whole force, since the cannon of Tritchinopoly 
and those in the pagoda were near enough to have kept the commu- 
nication open ; but the spirit of retreat still so strongly possessed the 
army, that they suspected the outward wail of 'Seringham to be in a 
ruinous condition, and thought the 'extent of it too great to be de- 
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1751 fended by so small a force. Indeed the English battalion was now 
reduced to 400 men, and the Nabob’s troops could not be depended 
on. It was thei^efore determined, as the last resource, to take shelter 
under the walls of Tritchinopoiy, and this resolution . was. put in ex- 
ecution two days after the army took possession of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchinopoiy lies about 90 miles inland from the 
.coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern hank of the 
Oaveri, and about a mile and a half south-east from Seringham. It 
is a parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
2000 yards, and the north and south about 1200. It has a double 
inclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances froni one another ; the outward wall is 18 feet high, 
and about five feet thick, without lumpart or parapet : the inward is 
much stronger, being ^0 feet high, with a rampart of stone decreasing 
by large steps from the ground to the top, where it is 10 feet 
broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet high, in which 
are loop holes to fire through. There is an interval between the 
two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward a ditch 30 feet wide 
and 12 deep, unequally supplied with water at different seasons, but 
never quite dry. In the northern part of the city stands a rock 150 
feet high, from which the adjacent country is discovered for many 
miles round. 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city close 
to the ditch, and the Nabob s troops on the southern side; captain 
Cope, with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning of 
the year, remained within the walls. 

Chunda-saheb and the French took possession of Seringham, soon 
after it was evacuated by the Nabob’s army ; and in the beginning 
of August they sent a strong detachment to attack Coiladdy, a mud 
fort about a mile to the east of the great bank which terminates the 
island of Seringham, and the only post which still held out for the 
Nabob. Captain Gingen, informed of this motion, detached 20 Eu- 
ropeans and 100 Sepoys, under the command of ensign Trusler, to 
reinforce the garrison. This officer defended the fort very gallantly 
for several days, until it was so shattered as to he no longer tenable : 
be then received orders to .d»w off Ms men in the night ; and a de- 
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tacliment of 200 Europeans were sent to post themselves opposite to 1751 
the fort on the southern bank of the Gaveii, in order to cover his re- 
treat : but the Sepoys, instead of passing the river a few at a time, 
whilst the Europeans were firing from the wall to amuse the enemy, 
threw themselves precipitately into the water all together, every one 
pressing to get over to the covering party as fast as he could. Their 
noise in this confusion discovered them to the enemy, who increased 
it by firing upon them, and at the same time prepared to assault the 
fort ; upon which the Europeans likewise plunged into the river, 
and throwing away their arms, with difficulty joined the covering 
party. This success determined Chunda-saheb to cross the Caveri, 
and leaving a garrison in Seringham, he encamped with the rest of 
his army to the east of Tritchinopoly. 

The presidency of Fort St. David saw, with great anxiety, their 
efibrts to support Mahomed-ally, frustrated by the retreat of his army 
out of the Carnatic, where he now no longer possessed a single district ; 
and Verdachelum, tl^e only fort to the north of the Coleroon which 
acknowledged him, was invested by the troops of a neighbouring 
polygar. The ships from Europe having brought some recruits, a 
detachment of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy of 
stores, were sent from Fort St. David in the middle of Jnly to relieve 
it ; but every good officer being already in the field, there remained 
none in the garrison to whom such a command could he prudently in- 
trusted. The governor Mr. Saunders therefore requested Mr. Pigot, 
one of the council, * and a man of resolution, to proceed with the de- 
tachment until it should be out of risque of enemies, and then to send 
it forward under the command of the military officer to Tritchinopoly. 
Lieutenant Olive likewise resolved to accompany this detachment. 

This young man, soon after the reduction of Devi-Cotah, had re- 
assumed the mercantile service of the company, in which he first went 
to India ; and from that time had held the office of commissaiy for 
supplying the European troops with provisions. In the prosecution of 
this employment, as well as from his love of enterprize, he had ac- 
companied the army from the beginning of this campaign, until they 
began to retreat before the enemy at Vol-condab. The detachment 
surprized the Polygar's troops at midnight, who took flight at the 
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1751 first fire, and the convoy entered Verdaclieluni without any loss. 

— j’rom hence Mi*. Pigot sent the detachment through the country of 
Tanjore to reinforce the battalion at Tritchinopoly, which they 
joined without interruption ; The French at this time not having 
crossed the Caveri. He then returned from Verdachelurn to Fort 
St. David, accompanied by Mr. Glive, 12 Sepoys, and as many ser- 
vants : in their way they were surrounded by the PolygaFs troops, 
who with matchlocks harassed this little party some hours, and killed 
seven of the Sepoys, and several of the attendants. Tlie ammunition 
of the rest being expended, they were ordered to disperse, and Mr. 
Pigot and Clive saved themselves by the speed of their horses from 
a party of cavalry, who pursued them several miles. 

In the middle of July the presidency prepared to send another re- 
inforcement to Tritchinopoly, where the discontent which prevailed 
amongst the officers made it necessary to remove several of them at a 
time when there were very few fit to succeed to their posts : a cap- 
tain’s commission was therefore given to Mr. Clive, who proceeded 
with a detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined 
by another from Devi-Cotah, under the command of Captain Clarke, 
who took the command of the whole, which, united, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, with one small field piece. The 
king of Tanjore, like all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring 
whilst the event remained douhtful, suffered both the English and 
French troops to march through his country to Tritchinopoly: and 
this being the only rout by which the English from the sea-coast 
could now gain the city, the fort of Devi-Cotali began to acquire an 
importance not foreseen when they took it. The French detached 
fromCoEaddy 30 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, who came in sight of 
the English party near the village of Condore, situated ten miles to 
the north of Tanjore the high road led through the village, and 
both anxious to get possession of it, entered it hastily at the same time 
at different ends. A skirmish ensued, in which the French officer 
was desperately wounded, and 10 of his Europeans were killed, on 
which the rest with the Sepoys took flight ; and the English making 
a circuit of several miles to avoid the enemy’s camp, arrived safe at 
the city. . v ^ . • ■ ' -.■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Notwitlist^^ reinforcements, the English Tbattalion at 

Tritchinopoly exceed 600 men ; whereas the French had' 

900, and the troops of Chunda-saheb outnnmhered the Nabob's ten 
to one. The strength of the city indeed rendered the reduction of 
it very difficult ; but the Nabob's army, at the same time that they 
were incapable of retrieving his affairs, exhausted his treasures, and 
Ms revenues were daily cut off by the enemy taking possession of the 
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countries which furnished them. 

t Captain Clive, on his from Tritchinopoly in the beginning 

of August, represented this situation of affairs to the presidency, and 
proposed, as the only resource, to attack the possessions of Chunda- 
salieb in the territory of Arcot ; offering to lead the expedition himself, 
which he doubted not would cause a diversion of part of the enemy's 
force from Tritchinopoly. Fort St. David and Madrass were left, 
the one with 100, the other with less than 50 men, in order to supply 
the greatest force that could be collected for this enterprize. The 
detachment, when compieated, nevertheless, consisted of no more 
than 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans^ with eight officers, six of whom 
had never before been in action, and four of these six were young'*men 
in the mercantile service of the company, wdao, inflamed hy his ex- 
ample, took up the sword to follow him. This handful of men, with 
only three field pieces for their artillery, marched from Madrass 
on the 26th of August, and on the 29th arrived at Gonjeveram, a con- 
siderable town with a large pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, where 
they received intelligence that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 
1100 men; on which captain Clive wrote to Madrass, d^iring that 
two 18 pounders ■ might be sent after him' without delay. On the 
31st he halted within 10 miles of Arcot, where the enemy’s spies re- 
ported, that they had discovered the English marching with unconcern 
through a violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; and this cir- 
cumstance, from their notions of omens, gave the garrison so high an 
opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, that they instantly 
abandoned the fort, and a few hours after the English entered the city, 
which had no walls or defences ; and marching through 100,000 
spectators, who gazed on them with admiration and respect, took pos- 
session of the fort, in which they found a large quantity of lead and 
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1751 guB-powder, with 8 pieces of eannon, from 4 to 8 pounders. The 
had, for security, deposited in the fort effects to the value 
of 50,000 pounds, but these were punctually restored to the owners ; 
and this judicious abstemiousness conciliated many of the principal 
inhabitants to the English interest. The fort was inhabited by S or 
4000 persons, who, at their own request, were permitted to remain 
in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable him to sustain a siege ; and foreseeing that 
the enemy would soon recover from their fright, and return into the 
town, if he confined himself to the fort, determined to go in quest of 
them ; and on the 4th of September marched out with the greatest 
part of his men, and four field pieces : in the afternoon he discovered 
the ifegitive garrison, consisting of 600 horse and 500 foot, drawn up 
near Timery, a fort situated 6 miles south-west of the city. They had 
a field piece, managed by two or three Europeans, from which they 
fired at a great distance, and killed a camel and wounded a Sepoy : 
but as soon as they saw the English within mnsket-shot, retreated to 
the hills in their rear ; upon which the English returned to the fort. : 

The troops marched out again on the 6th, and found the enemy 
draW up within gumshot of Timery, in a grove, inclosed with a bank 
and a dilch ; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, sur-- 
rounded likewise with a bank much higher than that of the grove ; but by 
age and neglect the tank itself was almost choaked up and dry. Their ” 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field pieces, which 
fired smartly as the English advanced, and killed three Europeans ; on 
which accident the line advanced more briskly towards the enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves 
safe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the banks, exposing so little of their bodies that the 
English fire did no execution amongst them, whilst theirs w^ounded 
several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were therefore ordered 
to move behind some neighbouring buildings, from which ensign Glass 
was soon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one side 
of the tank, whilst another, under the command of lieutenant Bulkley, 
pushed to attack the enemy in front. Both gained the banks, and gave 
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their fire at the same instant, amongst numbers crowded together in 
the tank; which immediately put them to flight. The troops then 
took possession of the village under the walls of thxe fort, and sinn- 
' inoned the governor. Messages passed, during which his spies dis- 
covered that the English had no battering cannon, which intelligence 
determined him not ■ to . surrender. Several shells were therefore ' 
thrown into the fort from a cohorn mortar, which proving ineffec- 
tual, the troops marched back to Arcot, and the enemy’s cavalry 
hovered round them as they retreated, but kept out of the reach of 
their fire. 

The garrison remained in the fort 10 days, diligently employed in 
many necessary works ; and the enemy, now augmented to 3000 men, 
imputing this intermission of their sallies to fear, encamped within 
three miles of the town, giving out that they intended to besiege the 
fort. Captain Clive determined to take advantage of their security ^ 
and on the llsth of September marched out, two hours after mid- 
night, with the greatest part of his garrison, and entering their camp 
by surprize, found them, as he expected, asleep. The troops* beat 
up the camp from one end to the other, firing continually on numbers 
taking flight on all sides with shrieks and confusion : the terror was so 
great that very few made use of their arms, and even these few, after ^ 
a single discharge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fu- 
gitives ; and when the day broke, none of them remained in sight. 
This success was obtained without the loss of a man. 

The two 18 pounders, which had been demanded from^Madrass, 
with some military stores, were at this time on the road, but escorted 
only by a few Sepoys ; and the enemy hoping to intercept them, sent 
a large detachment, which took possession of the great pagoda of 
Conjeveram : SO Europeans and 50 Sepoys, with a field piece, were 
sent from the fort to dislodge them, and on their arrival found the 
pagoda ahaiidoned; the enemy having retreated to a fort in the 
neighbourhood, where they were continually reinforced from the 
main body. Much depending on the safe arrival of the convoy, 
captain Clive, reserving only 30 Europeans and 50 Sepoys for the 
guard of the fort, sent all the rest to strengthen the detachment 
which escorted, it, On this the enemy changed their design, and re-- 
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1751 turned hastily to the city in expectation that an assault made on the 
fort during the absence of so great a part of the garrison, would en- 
courage the inhabitants to rise ; and in this confidence, their whole 
force, horse and foot, advanced as soon as it was dark, and surrounded 
the fort. Their musketry, from the adjacent houses, kept a con- 
tinual fire upon the ramparts ; and this attack producing no effect, a 
large body of horse and foot advanced promiscuously to the principal 
gate, endeavouring by outcries, and the noise of their military music, 
to confound the attention of the garrison, from whom they sustained 
several discharges of musketry without quitting their ground. At ^ 

last some grenades were thrown amongst them, the explosion of which 
frightening the horses, flung their cavalry into such confusion that 
they galloped away, trampling over the foot : but within an hour 
they recovered their spirits, and made such another attack at the other 
gate where they were received and beaten off as at the first point. Their 
infantry continued their fire until day-break, when the English de- 
tachments, with the convoy, entered the town, upon which they 
abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, satisfied 
with the treatment they had received from the garrison, betrayed no 
symptoms of insurrection during the attack. 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot soon produced the effect which 
had been expected from it. Chunda-saheb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, from Tritchinopoly, who in their rout were H 
joined by his son Eaja-saheb, with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 
and together with the troops already collected in the neighbourhood 
of Arcot, entered the city on the 28d of September, and Eaja-saheb 
fixed his head-quarters in the palace of the Nabob. 

Captain Olive finding himself on the point of being closely be- 
sieged, determined to make one vigorous effort to drive the enemy 
out of the town, which, if it did not succeed, might at least produce 
the good effect of impressing them with an opinion of the courage of 
Ms men. On the 24th at noon, the greatest paxt of the garrison, with 
the four field pieces, salhed out of the north-west gate : this faced a 
street wMch, after continuing about seventy yards in a direct line to the 
north, turned off to the east, and formed another street, at the end of 
which on the left hand was situated the Nabob's palace. This fronted T 

another street, which striking to the south, continued on the eastern. 
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side of the fort. The square interval between these three streets and 1751 
the northern wall of the fort was filled with buildings and inclosnres. 
Captain Clive intending to place the enemy between two fires, ordered 
a platoon under the command of ensign Glass to march up the street 
on the eastern side of the fort, which led up to the palace, and ad- 
vanced himself with the main body along the street leading from the 
north-west gate. The French troops, with four field pieces, were^ ^ ^ ^^ 
drawn up at the end of the cross street in front of the palace. Cap- 
tain Clive’s party no sooner came in sight of them than a hot can- 
nonade ensued in the cross street, at the distance of only 30 yards. 

The French in a few minutes were driven from their guns, and ran 
into the palace ; but by this time the troops of Raja-saheb had taken 
possession of all the houses in, the street ; and secure under this cover, 
kept up a continual fire from, their musketry with such good aim, that 
14 men, who pushed to bring away the French guns, were all either 
killed or wounded. There was on one side of the street a large Choul- 
try : these are buildings intended for the reception of travellers, covered 
and inclosed on three sides with walls, but open in front, where, instead 
of a wall, the roof is supported by pillars. Captain Clive to preserve 
his men, relinquished the intention of bringing off the enemy’s can- 
non, and ordered them to enter the Choultry ; from hence the artillery 
men stepping out and retreating into it immediately after they had per- 
formed the services allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire 
their field pieces until they had recoiled into the north street. The 
troops then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and proceeded to 
the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glass’s 
platoon returned at the same time : these had encountered and put to 
flight 3 or 400 of the enemy’s Sepoys, whom they found posted as an 
advanced guard in an inclosure adjoining to the street through which 
they intended to pass to the palace ; where, by this interruption, they 
were prevented from arriving in time to render the service expected 
from them. The garrison suffered this day the loss of 15 Europeans, 
who were either killed on the spot, or died afterwards of their wounds ; 
amongst them was Lieutenant Trenwith, who perceiving a Sepoy 
from a» window taking aim at captain Olive, pulled him on one side, 
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1751 Sepoy, changing his aim, shotlientenant'/T^ 

through the body. Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer, with 16 
■other men,- was likewise disabled. This -sally would be condemned 
by the rules of war established in Europe, for they forbid the besieged 
to run such a risque, unless they are assured of greatly outnumbering 
the party they attack ; but it is not reasonable to strain the rules calcu- 
lated for one system, to the service of another differing so widely from 
it, as the modes of war in Indostan differ from those in Europe. 

The next day Raja-saheb was joined by 2000 men from Veloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in person ; and took possession of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little capable of sustaining 
the impending siege. Its extent was more than a mile in circum- 
ference. The walls were in many places ruinous: the rampart too 
narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; the parapet low and slightly 
huilt ; several of the towers were decayed, and none of them capable 
of receiving more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in some choaked uj) : there was 
between the foot of the walls and the ditch a space about 10 feet 
broad, intended for a faussebray, but this had no parapet at the scarp 
of the ditch. The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other 
to the east ; both of which were large piles of masonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the passage from these gates was, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway crossing the ditch. The garrison 
had from their arrival employed themselves indefatigably to remove 
and repair as many of these inconveniences and defects as the smallness 
of their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured to burn down 
several of the nearest houses, hut without success ; for these having no 
wood- work in their construction, excepting the beams which supported 
the ceiling, resisted the blaze : of these houses the enemy’s infantry 
took possession, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the gamson before night, when they retired. At midnight, 
ensign Glass was sent with 10 men, and ,sorne barrels of gun-powder, 
to blow up two of the houses which most annoj^ed the fort. This 
party vfere let down by ropes over the walls, and entering the houses 
without being discovered, made the explosion, but with so little skill 
that it did not produce the intended efiect : at their return the rope, 
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by -wliich ensign Glass was getting into the fort, broke, and he was by 
the fall rendered incapable of farther duty ; so that, at the beginning 
of the siege, the garrison was deprived of the service of four of the 
eight officers who set out on the expedition ; for one was killed, two 
wounded, and another returned to Madrass ; and the troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Europeans and 200 Sepo 5 ^s : these were be- 
sieged by 150 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and 5000 Peons, 



The store of provision in the fort was only sufficient to supply the 
^ garrison sixty days, which rendered it necessary to send away all the 
inhabitants, excepting a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them 
to pass through their guards without molestation : amongst those who 
remained w;as a mason, who had for many years been employed in the 
fort ; he gave information that there was an aqueduct under ground, 
known to very few, but which, if discovered by the enemy, would 
enable them to drain the only reservoir of water in the fort : the man 
was rewarded for this seasonable intelligence, and employed to prevent 
the mischief, by choaking up a part of the aqueduct within the walls. 
For 14 days, the enemy, not yet furnished with battering cannon, 
carried on the siege by firing from the houses with musketry; and a 
bombardment from four mortars. The bombardment did little da- 
mage, and to avoid the effect of the musketry, none of the garrison 
were suffered to appear on the ramparts, excepting the few imme- 
diately necessary to prevent a surprize : but notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, several were killed, and more wounded : for the enemy, 
secure in the houses, and firing from resting places, took such excel- 
lent aim, that they often hit a man when nothing but his head ap- 
peared above the parapet ; and in this manner three serjeants were 
killed, who at different times singly accompanied captain Clive in 
visiting the works. Mortiz-ally, a few days after his arrival, pre- 
tended to be dissatisfied with Eaja-saheb, and removed his troops to 
a different part of the city, from whence he sent a messenger, inviting 
the garrison to make a sally on the quarters of Raja-saheb, in which 
he offered to assist them with his whole force. Captain Clive mis- 
trusted his professions, but considering the advantage of keeping 
^ such a niimher of tlie enemy's troops inactive, pretended to approve 
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1751 of tlia proposal, and carried on for several days a correspondence, nntiJ 
— Mortiz-ally, Ms scheme was detected, rejoined the army. 

^ October, the French troops received from Pondh 

cheny two 18 pounders, and seven pieces of smaller calibre, and im- 
mediately opened a battery to the north-west, which was so well 
served, that their very first shot dismounted one of the 18 pounders 
in the fort, and the next entirely disabled it. The garrison mounted 
the other 18 pounder ; and this, after a few shot, was likewise dis- 
mounted : after which it was employed only in such parts of the 
fort, where it was not exposed to the enemy's artillery. The three 
field pieces were likewise cautiously reserved to repulse the enemy 
when they should storm ; so that their battery firing without much 
opposition, in six days beat down all the wall lying between two 
towers, and made a practicable breach of fifty feet. In the mean 
time the garrison were employed in making works to defend it : a 
trench was dug just under the rampart, and behind that at some dis- 
tance another ; both of which were scattered with crows feet, and 
behind them the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a 
breast- work ; from whence a row of pallisadoes was carried along on 
each end of both trenches, and continued up the rampart to the pa- 
rapet. A field piece was planted on one of the towers which flanked 
the breach without, and two small pieces of cannon on the flat roof 
of a house within the fort, opposite to the entrance. In these em- 
ployments, as indeed in all others, the officers contributed their la- 
bour equally with the common men ; and the enemy, informed of 
these pi*eparations to defend the breach, did not think it safe to attack 
it before they had made another : they had by this time burst one of 
their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with one nine pounder, 
to a battery which they erected to the south-west. 

The garrison intending to convince Eaja-saheb that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indispensibly necessary, thickened 
the highest tower of the ramparts, and then raised on the top of it a 
mound of earth to such a height as commanded the palace over the 
interjacent houses. On the top of this mound they hoisted a vast 
|)iece of cannon, sent, according to the tradition of the fort, from 
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Delhi, by Aiireng-zebe, and said to have been drawn by 1000 yoke of 1751 
oxen. There were several iron balls belonging to it, each weighing 
72 pounds. The cannon was laid on the moimd, and loaded with 
30 pounds of powder, which was fired by a train carried to a con- 
siderable distance on the ground. The shot went through the palace, 
to the no small terror of Raja-saheb and his principal officers ; and as 
this was the only effect intended, the cannon was fired only once in 
the day, at the time when the officers assembled at the head-quarters : 

Oil the fourth day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate this affront, filled up a 
large house, which commanded the eastern gate, with earth well 
ramin’d down,, and upon this base raised a square mound of earth to 
such a height as commanded not only the gate, but likewise every part 
within the fort : from hence they intended to fire on the rampart with 
musketry and two small pieces of cannon. They were suffered to go on 
with their work until they had compleated it and mounted the cannon, 
when the garrison began to fire from the reserved 18 pounder, and in 
less than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled at once with 50 
men stationed on it ; some of whom were killed and many disabled. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guards which sur- 
rounded the fort, the garrison, by means of able spies, carried on a 
constant correspondence with Madrass and Fort St. David, where the 
company’s agents were very sollicitous to relieve them, and having re- 
ceived some recruits from Europe, formed a party of 100 Em’opeans, 
who with 200 Sepoys, set out from Madrass under the command of 
lieutenant Innis. Before they had advanced 30 miles in their way to 
Arcot, they were surrounded in the town of Trivatore by 2000 of 
Eaja-saheb’s troops detached with 20 Europeans and two field pieces 
fi*om the city. The English party having no cannon, were so severely 
annoyed by the enemy’s, that lieutenant Innis, as the only resoui’ce, 
made a push with all his Europeans to drive them from their guns. 

The attempt succeeded, but not without a sharp contest, in which 20 of 
the English and two of their officers were killed, and a greater nimiber 
wounded. This loss deterred the rest from continuing their mai’ch, 
and they retreated to Ponamalee, a fort built by the Moors, and at 
this time belonging to the company, 15 miles west of Madrass. 
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1 Or the 24th of October the enemy opened their battery to the 
south-west : the part of the wall against which they directed their fire 
was in a very ruinous condition, but it had the advantage of being 
much less exposed than any other to the fixe from the houses. The 
garrison therefore kept up a constant fire of musketry against the 
battery, and several times drove the enemy out of it, but the breach 
notwithstanding increased every day. 

The retreat of lieutenant Innis left the garrison little hopes of suc- 
cour from the settlements ; but at this time their spirits were raised 
by the hopes of other resources. A body of 6000 Morattoes, under 
the command of Morari-row, had lain for some time encamped at 
the foot of the western mountains, about SO miles from Arcot : they 
had been hired to assist Mahomed-ally by the king of Mysore ; but the 
retreat of the English, and the Nabob's troops to Tritchinopoly, had 
been represented in the neighbouring countries so much to their pre- 
judice, that the Nabob’s affairs were thought to be desperate, and his 
allies were suspected of having little intention to support him ; and 
from this persuasion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive 
had found means to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, 
and to request their approach to his relief ; the messenger returning 
safely to the fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he said 
that he would not delay a moment to send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance of such brave men as the defenders of Arcot, whose 
behaviour had now first convinced him that the English could fight. 

Kaja-saheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent a flag of 
truce on the SOth of October, with proposals for the surrender of the 
fort. He offered honourable terms to the garrison, and a large sum 
of money to captain Olive ; and if his offers were not accepted, he 
threatened to storm the fort immediately, and put every man to the 
sword. 

Captain Clive, in his answer, reproached the badness of Obunda- 
saheb's cause, treated Raja-saheb’s offers of money with contempt ; and 
said, that he had too good an opinion of his prudence to believe that 
he would attempt to storm, until he had got better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his army was composed. As soon as the messenger 
was dispatched, the flag of tmce was pulled down ; but tbe enemy not 
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mderstancliiig the rales of Europe^^ war, nnmibers of them remained 
near the ditch parleying with the Sepoys, and persuading them to de- 
sert. The croud was seyeral times warned to retire, but continuing 
to disregard the injunction, were dispersed by a volley of small arms? 
which killed several of them. 

Lieutenant Tunis’s party, reinforced to the number of 150 Euro- 
peans, and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the com- 
mand of Capt. Killpatrick ; and on the 9th of November a detachment 
of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted some am- 
munition going to the enemy. They likewise attempted to enter 
the town ; but finding every street and avenue barricaded, they con- 
tented themselves with plundering and setting fire to some houses in 
the skirts of it, after which they retreated. 



By this time the enemy had, from their battery to the south-west, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it ex- 
tended near 80 yards ; but the ditch before it was full of water, and 
not fordable : and the garrison had counterworked this breach with 
the same kinds of defences as the other. 

Eajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer he had received to his sum- 
mons, and alarmed by the approach of the Morattoes, and the detach- 
ment from Madrass, determined to storm the fort. In the evening 
a spy brought intelligence of this to the garrison, and at midnight 
another came with a particular account of all the enemy’s dispositions, 
and of the hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn of day by 
the signal of three bombs. Captain Clive, almost exhansted with 
fatigue, laid down to sleep, ordering himself to he awakened at the 
first alarm. 

It was the IMi of November, and the festival which comme- 
morates the mnrder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein happened to 
fall out at this time. This is celebrated by the Mahomedans of In- 
dostan with a kind of religious madness, some acting and others be- 
wailing the catastrophe of their saints with so much energy, that 
several die of the excesses they commit : they are likewise persuaded, 
that whoever falls in battle, against unbelievers, during any of the 
days of this ceremony, shall instantly be translated into the higher 
^ paradise, without stopping at any of the intermediate purgatories. 
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1751 To the enthusiasm of superstition was added the more certain efficacy 
of inebriation ; for most of the troops, as is customary during the 
agitations of this festival, had eaten plentifully of bang, a plant which 
either stupifies, or excites the most desperate excesses of rage* Thus 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of Eajah-saheb ad- 
vanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came with ladders to 
every part of the walls that were accessible, there appeared four prin- 
cipal divisions. Two of these divisions advanced to the two gates, 
and the other two were allotted to the breaches. 

Captain Clive, awakened by the alarm, found his garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates of iron fixed to their foreheads, were intended to break 
them down; but the elephants, wounded by the musketry,' soon 
turned, and trampled on those who escorted them. The ditch before 
the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and as many as the breach 
would admit, mounted it with a mad kind of intrepidity, whilst num- 
bers came and sat down with great composure in the fausse-braye 
under the tower where the field piece was planted, and waited there 
to relieve those who were employed in the attack : these passed the 
breach, and some of them even got over the first trench before the 
defenders gave fire ; it fell heavily, and every shot did execution : 
and a number of muskets were loaded in readiness, which those be- 
hind delivered to the first rank as fast as they could discharge them. 
The two pieces of cannon from the top of the house fired likewise on 
the assailants, who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when 
another body, and then another succeeded, who were driven off in 
the same manner ; in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which 
had been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampart, were thrown 
into the fausse-braye, and by their explosion drove the croud, who 
had seated themselves there, hack again over the ditch. At the 
breach to the south-west the enemy brought a raft, and seventy men 
embarked on it to cross the ditch, which was flanked by two field 
pieces, one in each tower : the raft had almost gained the fausse-braye, 
when captain Clive observing tha.t the gunners fired with bad aim, 
took the management of one ‘Of the field pieces himself, and in three 
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or four discliarges flung them into such confusion that they overset 1761 
the raft, and tumbled into the ditch ; where some of them where 
drowned, and the rest, intent only on their own preservation, swam 
back and left the raft behind. 

In these different att^^ the enemy continued the strom for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at once, 
and employed themselves earnestly in carrying off their dead. Amongst 
these was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the fausse-braye 
of the northern breach : he had distinguished himself with great 
bravery in the attack, and was so much beloved by his troops, that 
one of them crossed the ditch and carried off his body, exposing him- 
self during the attempt to the fire of 40 muskets, from which he had 
the good fortune to escape. It seemed as if the enemy expected 
that the garrison would permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends ; 
but finding that they suffered severely in attempting it, they at last 
retreated and disappeared. Their loss dming the storm was computed 
to be not less than 400 men killed and wounded, of which very few 
were Europeans, for most of the French troops were observed drawn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four Euro- 
peans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the garrison 
being disabled by sickness or wounds, the number whic h repulsed the 
storm was no more than 80 Europeans, officers included, and 120 
Sepoys ; and these, besides, serving five pieces of cannon, expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack. 

Two hours after the enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
with their cannon and with musketry from the houses : at two in the 
afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which was granted, 
and a truce allowed until four : they then recommenced and continued 
their fire smartly till two in the morning, when on a sudden it ceased 
totally ; and at day-break, intelligence was brought that the whole 
'army had abandoned the town with precipitation. On receiving 
this joyful news, the garrison immediately marched into the enemy's 
quarters, where they found four pieces of artillery, four mortars, and 
a large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into 
the fort, During the time that the garrison were shut up in the 
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1751 fort/ 45 and 30 Sepoys were Idlled, and a greater min-- 

ber of b <^f whom suffered by the enemy's musketry 

from the houses. 

Thus ended this siege, maintained 50 days, under every disadvan- 
tage of situation and force, by a handful of men in their first cam- 
paign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and conducted 
by their young commander with indefatigable activity, unshaken con- 
stancy, and undaunted courage : and notwithstanding he had at this 
time neither read books, or conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the military art ; all the resources which he 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were such as are dictated by the 
best masters in the science of war 

In the evening the detachment with captain Killpatrick entered 
the town, which the army of Baja-saheb no sooner quitted than all 
the troops, sent to his assistance by different chiefs, returned to their 
homes, and there I’emained with him only those which had been de- 
tached by his father from Tritchinopoly. With these and the French 
he retired to Velore, and pitching his camp close to the eastern side 
of the town, fortified it with strong entrenchments. Captain Clive 
leaving captain Killpatrick with a garrison in the fort, took the field 
on the 1 9th of November, with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, and three 
field pieces, and marched to Timery, which the governor now sur- 
rendered on the first summons ; a small garrison was left in this place, 
and the army returned and encamped near the western side of the 
city, waiting to be joined by the Morattoes. Of these 5000 horse, 
with Morari-row at their head, had proceeded to the southward, and 
1000 under the command of Basin-row, a nephew of Morari-row, 
remained to assist captain Clive ; but, instead of joining him immedi- 
ately, they employed themselves some days in plundering the country. 
As they lay encamped with great negligence within a short march of 
Velore, the French troops with Kaja-saheb attacked them with suc- 
cess in the night, killed 40 or 50 of their horses, and plundered their 
camp. After this defeat they came to the English camp, and in- 
treated captain Clive to march to the place wliere they had suffered, 
in hopes of recovering their loss. Their request was complied with 
to keep them in temper ; but nothing was recovered, for the enemy 

had 
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liad carried off and secured the booty. At this time intelligence was 1751 
received that a party of Europeans from Pondicherry were approach- 
ing towards Ami, a strong fort situated about 20 miles to the south 
of Arcot ; on which captain Glive requested Basin-row to accompany 
him with his troops to intercept them before they should join Eaja- 
saheb. The Morattoe seeing no probability of acquiring plunder, re- 
fused his assistance, and the English marched without him ; but 
hearing that the French party had retreated to Chittapet, returned 
to their station near Arcot. Two or three days after, Eaja-saheb 
quitted his encampment near Velore, and in the night made a forced 
march to Arni, where he was joined by the party from Chittapet. 

The Morattoes still continued unwilling to accompany the English in 
quest of the enemy : but, hearing from their spies that the enemy's re- 
inforcement had brought a large sum of money for Eaja-saheb, Basin- 
row now expressed as much eagerness to march against him as he had 
hitherto shewn reluctance. The troops immediately moved ; but 
the Morattoe was not able to assemble more than 600 of his horsemen, 
the rest being employed in their usual excursions. The next after- 
noon, by a forced march of 20 miles, the army came in sight of the 
enemy, just as they were preparing to cross the river which runs to 
the north of Arni. The enemy, encouraged by the superiority of 
their force, which consisted of 300 Europeans, 2000 horse, and 2500 
Sepoys, with four field pieces, immediately formed, and retimied to 
meet them. Captain Clive halted to receive them in an advantageous 
post : the Morattoes were stationed in a grove of palm trees to the 
left; the Sepoys in a village to the right; and the Europeans, with 
the field pieces, in the center, in an open ground, which extended 
about three hundred yards between the grove and the village ; in the 
front were rice fields, which at this time of the year were veiy 
swampy, and the approach of the enemy's cannon would have been 
impracticable, had there not been a causeway leading to the village 
on the right. The French troops, with about 1500 Sepoys, and 
their artillery, marched along the causeway ; and the horse, amongst 
which the rest of the Sepoys were interspersed, moved in a separate 
body to the left, and attacked the Morattoes in the grove some time 
before the other wing was engaged any other way than by cannonading 
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1751 at a distance. The Morattoes fouglit in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves : their cavalry vrere armed with sabres, and every horseman 
was closely accompanied by a man on foot, armed with a sword and a 
large club ; and some instead of a club carried a short strong spear : if 
a horse was killed and the rider remained unhui’t, he immediately 
began to act on foot ; and if the rider fell, and the horse escaped, he 
was immediately mounted, and pressed on again to the charge by the 
first foot-man who could seize him. Notwithstanding the difference 
of numbers, and the advantage of the enemy’s disposition, they be- 
haved with great spirit, and made five successive charges, in every one 
of which they were repulsed by thefire of the enemy’s Sepoys. In 
the mean time the other wing advanced towards the village ; but 
their line of march along the causeway was so much galled and en- 
filaded by the English field pieces, that all hut the artillery-men with 
the cannon, and two or three platoons to support them, quitted the 
causeway, and foiuned in the rice fields an extensive front, which 
reached almost to the grove, where their cavalry were engaged, who 
imagined that this motion was made to reinforce them. Upon this 
change in their disposition, two field pieces were sent to support the 
Morattoes ; and the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, were 
ordered to sally from the village and attack the enemy’s artillery. This 
unexpected motion terrified those who remained to defend the cannon 
so much, that they immediately began to draw them off and retreat. 
Their example was followed by the Sepoys in the rice fields, and the 
retreat of these immediately dispirited the horse and foot fighting at 
the grove, who had suffered from the two field pieces sent thither ; and 
this whole wing gave way and retreated likewise, pursued by the Mo- 
rattoes. Capt. Clive, with his infantry and field pieces, advanced 
along the causeway in pursuit of the enemy, who made a stand at 
three different choultries in their rout, but were beaten out of each 
of them ; when night coming on, the pursuit ceased. About 50 of 
the French, and 150 of the enemy’s cavalry and Sepoys, were either 
killed or wounded in the action. The English lost no European, 
and only eight Sepoys ; but of the Morattoes about fifty were either 
kiUed or disabled. 

The enemy continuing their retreat, crossed the xiver, and entered 
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the town of Ami : wliicl^ they quitted in great disorder, 

intending to make the best of tlieir way to Gingee ; and tlie next 
morning the Englivsh entered the town, in which they found many 
tents, and a large quantity of baggage. The Morattoes set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, and, before night, returned with 400 horses, 
and Eaja-saheb’s military chest, in which they found 100,000 rupees. 
A great number of the enemy’s Sepoys came and offered their ser- 
vice to captain Glive, who enlisted as many as brought good arms ; 
of whom the number amounted to 600. Receiving intelligence from 
them that Raja-saheb had deposited some valuable effects in the fort of 
Ami, he summoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 
his fort ; who, after some altercations, sent out an elephant and 15 
horses, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take the oath 
of fealty to Mahomed-ally, but refused to surrender his fort ; wliicli 
the army, having no battering cannon, was not in a condition to 
attack. 

The French, during the siege of Arcot, had again taken possession 
of the great pagoda of Conjeveram, and placed in it a garrison of 
30 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, who from hence interrupted the com- 
munication between Arcot and Madrass, and had surprized a party 
of disabled men, returning from the siege. Amongst these were the 
officers Revel and Glass, to wffiom the French gave quarter, after they 
had murdered five or six Europeans as they lay in their litters without 
arms, and incapable of making resistance. Captain Clive determined 
to avail himself of the dispersion of Raja-saheb ’s forces to reduce Con- 
jeveram ; and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at the 
head of his own force : for Basin-row, in obedience to orders which he 
had received from his uncle, proceeded with the Morattoes from Arni 
to Tritchinopoly. The French officer at Conjeveram was summoned 
to surrender ; and none of the garrison understanding the English 
language, he ordered his prisoners, Revel and Glass, to write a 
letter, and acquaint captain Clive, that he intended to expose them 
on the walls, if the pagoda was attacked. They wrote this, but 
added, that they hoped no regard to their safety would induce him 
to discontinue his operations against the place. The army waited some 
days for two 18 pounders, which were coming from Madrass ; and 
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1751 as sooa as they arrived began to batter in breach at the distance of 
200 yards : the enemy had no cannon, but fired very smartly with their 
musketry, which killed several men at the battery, and lieutenant 
Bulkley, reconnoitering the pagoda over a garden-wall in company 
with captain Clive, was shot through the head close by his side. The 
wall resisted three days before it began to give way, when the gar- 
rison, conscious of their demerits, and dreading the just resentment 
of the English, abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind 
the two prisoners. After ruining the defences of Conjeveram, cap- 
tain Clive sent 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys to Arcot, and returned 
in the middle of December with the rest to Madrass ; from whence 
he went to Fort St. David, to give an account of his campaign to 
the presidency. 

During these successes in the province of Arcot, Chunda-saheb 
beleaguered Tritchinopoly. The French battalion fixed their quar- 
ters at a village called Chuckly-pollam, on the southern bank of the 
Caveri, about two miles and a half from the east side of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-saheb, for the convenience of water, encamped 
likewise along the bank of the river, and to the eastward of Chuckly- 
pollam, which post secured one of the flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles distant, they raised a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The French, on whom the ope- 
rations of the siege principally depended, sent to their settlement of Ka- 
rical for a train of battering artillery ; and in the beginning of September 
they raised their principal battery a little to the south of the north-east 
angle of the town, and at the distance of 1200 yards from the walls. 
To save the fatigne of carrying on trenches between this post and the 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by inclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch ; here 
they mounted tln*ee 8 pounders, and three mortars, which were defended 
by a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 Sepoys. They likewise 
mounted two 18 pounders on a rock, which has ever since obtained 
the name of the French rock, and is situated about 2000 yards directly 
east firom the south-east angle of the town ; they also raised a battery of 
two guns on the island of Seringham, from which they fired across 
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- tlie OaYeri at the northern gate of the city, to interrupt the com- 1751 
mnnication of the inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as 
those on the French rock, were at too great a distance to make any 
impression on the walls. By these works alone they hoped to reduce 
the city ; the insufficiency of them soon raised in the English battalion 
a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and it was now 
that they began to be ashamed of having retreated before such an 
enemy ; and judging, as usual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excess of caution in his retreat, of which their own panicks had 
been the principal cause : for captain Gingen was undoubtedly a 
man of courage, and had seen much service in Europe ; but having 
had no experience against an Indian army, fell into the error of 
imagining that the cavalry of Chunda-saheb would act with all the 
vigour of which their number and appearance seemed capable. His 
prudence, if improper before, became absolutely necessary now, as 
the French had taken possession of posts in which they could do no 
harm to the town, but fiom which they could not be driven without 
great loss : he therefore determined to preserve his men, whilst the 
enemy fatigued their troops and exhausted their ammunition to no 
purpose : and in this intention he kept the greatest part of the bat- 
talion and Sepoys encamped close to the western side of the town, 
where they were out of the reach of annoyance. 

To save that part of the wall against which the enemy’s principal 
battery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left nothing but 
the parapet exposed ; and the grenadiers, commanded by captain 
Dalton, were posted behind this glacis ; an entrenchment was flung 
up between tbe French rock and the south-east angle of the town, in 
which the company of Coffrees were posted, to protect from surprizes 
the Nabob’s cavalry encamped to the south ; and to oppose the enemy’s 
battery in the island, two guns were mounted close to the southern 
bank of the river. 

To infilade these, the French mounted two guns on the same side 
of the river ; but were one night driven from this post by captain 
Dalton: they, a few days after, surprized the English entrenchment 
^ opposite to the French rock, and carried off the captain and nine 
■ ; ' D'd. Coffrees; 
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1751 Goffrees'; and tliese two were tlie, only eiiterprizes made on eitlier side 
dixriiig the month of October. ' ' The enemy’s batteries fired indeed 
constantly and smartly every day, and damaged some houses, but 
made no impression on the defences of the town ; they supplied the 
defenders with a great number of cannon-balls, all of which had the 
English mark, being the same that the ships had fired against Pon- 
dicherry, with as little effect as they were now thrown away against 
Tritchinopoly. 

But although little was to be feared from the efforts of an enemy 
who seemed ignorant of the first principles of a regular attack, yet 
everything was to be apprehended from the poverty to which the 
Nabob was reduced. His troops threatened to desert: the expences 
of the English battalion, which used to be furnished from his treasury, 
began to be defrayed by that of Fort Si David, and he had no reason 
to believe that they would continue to support him any longer than 
there was a probability of extricating him out of his distresses ; and 
these he foresaw would increase every day, unless he could obtain an 
army equal to that of Chunda-saheb, whose superiority had hitherto 
deterred the English troops from making any vigorous efforts. 

The only prince in the peninsula from whose situation, power, and 
inclination, the Nabob could expect the assistance which he stood so 
much in need of, was the king of Mysore. The territory of this In- 
dian prince is bounded to the east by the southern part of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom, of Tritchinopoly ; and to the west it extends, in 
some parts, within SO miles of the sea-coast of Malabar. His annual 
revenue is computed at 20 millions of rupees ; and tlie whole nation 
bore a mortal hatred to Chunda-saheb, who during the time that he 
governed Tritchinopoly, formed a design of conquering the country, 
and besieged for several months Career, the strongest of their frontier 
towns to the eastward. The king of Mysore being an infant, the go* 
vernmeiit was administered by his uncle, who acted with unlimited 
power : to this regent, called in the country, the Dalavxty of Mysore, 
Mahoined-ally applied for assistance ; and finding that the dread of 
Chunda-saheb’s successes was not alone a sufficient motive to induce 
Mm to take up arms, he agreed to all the terms which the Mysorean 
demanded, and ‘ these were .very exorbitant. The Nabob ratified the 
Pi treaty; 
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treaty ly Ms oatlij ' an Dalaway determined to. assist: Mm' 'with 1751 
efficac}?-. In consequence of tMs negociation, a party of seventy ''■***^^ 
liorseinen arrived at TritcMnopoly in the beginning of October from 
Seringapatnam, the capital of Mysore. They brought five hundred 
thousand rupees : great respect was shewn to their officer ; and the 
day after his arrival a skirmish happened, which, although inconsider- 
able, gave him a favourable opinion of the Nabob’s European allies. 

A platoon, with two or three companies of Sepoys, were sent to cut 
down wood af a grove situated about a mile and a half south-east from 
the city. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, sent 
a large body of cavalry to cut off their retreat : their march being 
discovered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers, with some Se- 
poys, and one field piece, w^ere sent to support the first party, and the 
troop of Mysoreans accompanied them. Captain Dalton meeting 
the wood-carts loaded, ordered them to proceed to the town by a dis- 
tant road, and forming the two parties into one column, with the 
field piece in front, marched towards the enemy, instead of returning 
directly to the city. He first met the French dragoons, who halted 
on a small eminence to reconnoitre, and waited there until they re- 
ceived the fire of a platoon, on which they retreated to bring up the 
body of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, who remained at some distance in 
the rear. These came up some time after at full speed, flourishing 
their swords, and made a halt within point blank shot, to draw the 
fire of the English troops before they charged ; but captain Dalton 
ordered his men to preserve it, and wait with fixed bayonets in close 
order. The field piece alone was fired, and the first shot dismounted 
three Moors, and a few more discharges put the whole body to flight. 

They left 22 horses killed on the plain, and the Mysoreans took five 
prisoners, together with their horses ; which at their return, a few 
days after, they carried in a kind of triumph to their own country. 

The French continued to bombard the town without any change 
in their position ; and in the latter end of November the king of My- 
sore’s army began to assemble at Caroor, situated about 50 miles from 
TritcMnopoly, and 5 miles to the south of the Caveri ; he likewise 
took into Ms pay 6000 Morattoes, under the command of MoiTiri-row, 
often mentioned in this history : 1000' of them were sent to second, 
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1751 tte efforts of captain Clive in tke Arcot province ; and in tlie begin- 
ning 0 ^ under the command of Iiinis-Klian, a brave 

and active officer, came to Tritchinopoly. The day after their arrival, 
they went boldly to reconnoitre the plain, where none of the Nabob’s 
dispirited cavalry had ever ventured to shew themselves, and finding a 
small detached camp of about 200 horse, which had lain four months 
unmolested near the French rock, they rode into it sword in hand, 
and brought off every thing they found with the greatest composure, 
shewing no fear at the swarms of Clmnda-saheb’s cavalry, who 
mounted and marched to wards them from their principal camp. 

After this exploit, the Morattoes went out several days suc- 
cessively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having observed that the 
French dragoons were much more alert than any of Chunda-saheb’s 
eavalry, mounting and advancing on every alarm, he formed the 
design of drawing them into an ambuscade ; and having communi- 
cated his plan to captain Gingen, a parfcy of Europeans, with two 
field pieces, were detached before day, who entering a large and 
deep water-course, which runs across the plain to the south of the 
city, concealed themselves in it, within 400 yards of the French 
rock, and at the same time Innis-Klian, with 300 horsemen, marched 
out from his encampment on the west side of the town. The sur- 
face of the plain round Tritchinopoly is very uneven, and full of 
hollow ways. The Morattoe taking a large circuit, placed his men 
in a hollow, where, when dismounted, they could not be perceived 
either from the French rock or that in the city. Every thing re- 
mained quiet in both camps until noon, when 40 Morattoes, mounted 
on the best horses, set out from the camp, and keeping out of cannon- 
shot of the French rock, proceeded to the eastward of it, and then 
galloped sword in hand directly to the enemy’s camp, where they 
made no small hurry and confusion, either cutting down or driving all 
the foragers they met, quite up to the tents. This provoking the 
French, 60 dragoons sallied, and were follo^ved slowly by 400 of 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, The Morattoes retreated leisurely before 
them, halting as they halted, hut always keeping at the distance of 
musket-shot from them : and in this manner they led the enemy as far 
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as tlie , Freiicli ..roek, when Mr. Piscliard; a brave, officer, ' .exasperated 1751, 
at the repeated defiances of snch a handful of men, formed his troop, 
and leaving the Moorish cavahy, set out in pursuit of them at full 
speed. Tbey now flew before the dragoons, until they had led them 
insensibly out of the reach of the French artillery on the rock, and 
beyond their own party in ambuscade; when these mounting in an 
instant, sallied from the hollow way, and chai'ged the dragoons im- 
petuously in the rear, whilst the flying party wheeling, attacked them 
with equal fury in front. The action was over in an instant ; the 
French had only time to discharge a few pistols, and were all cut to 
pieces, excepting 10, who liad not been able to keep up with the rest. 

The detachment of Ghunda-sahe Vs cavalry, either from cowardice, or 
suspicion of the stratagem, never stirred from the rock ; but the officer 
who commanded in that post detached 100 men to succour his un- 
fortunate friends. Lieutenant Trusler, posted in, the entrenchment 
opposite the rock, seeing them march, and not knowing the success 
of the Morattoes, immediately advanced with tlm company of Coflrees 
to oblige the party to return, who finding all lost on the plain, 
hastened back and saved the rock, which Trusler was on the point of 
carrying. The success of this ambuscade dispirited the enemy so 
much, that they suftered their dead to lay on the plain without ven- 
turing out to bury them ; and when, two days after, the English 
went to perform this charitable office, they found the bodies devoured 
by the jackals. 

The Morattoes, on the other hand, were so much elevated, and 
conceived so despicable an opinion of the enemy, that they pressed 
their allies to march out and offer them battle : promising, that if the 
English battalion would engage the French, they would prevent it 
from being incommoded by Chunda-saheVs cavalry, although these 
were 12,000, and they themselves only 500. The reasonable objec- 
tions made to this hardy proposal satisfied them, until the arrival 
of Basin-row with his body of 1000 men from the Arcot country, 
when thinking that this reinforcement rendered them a full match 
for the enemy, they aspired at the glory of finishing the war them- 
selves, and became more and more sollicitous for a general engage- 
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I’ZSl iiient, in whicli they promised to charge the French battalion on both 
finding that the English still declined to put any thing to 
risque until the arrival of the Mysore army, and of a reinforcement 
expected from Fort St. David, they did not scruple to tell theni, that 
they were not the same kind of men as those they had seen fighting 
so gallantly at Arcot. 

In the mean time the army of Mysore, with 4000 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, had assembled on the frontier of Garoor ; and the regent, 
after many delays, at last yielded to the pressing sollicitations of the 
ISTabob, and prepared to march to Tritchinopoly ; when the enemy 
having intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a strong party 
of Europeans, cavalry and Sepoys, to the village of Kistnavaram, 
situated 30 miles to the west of the city in the high road to Mysore : 
they found the place, although fortified, without a garrison ; and as 
soon as they were in possession of it, began to improve the defences, 
spreading a report that if the Mysoreans offered to move, they would 
attack them, and afterwards pillage their country This stopped the 
regent’s march, and he wrote to the Nabob desiring that a strong party 
of Europeans might be sent to his assistance without delay, as he was 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which he ought to conduct himself 
against white men who fought with musketry and cannon. 

Lieutenant Trusler was detached on this service with 40 Europeans 
and 100 Sepoys ; but it soon appearing that this force was insufficient, 
captain Cope proceeded with 100 more Europeans and two small field 
pieces. He was instructed to dislodge the enemy at aU events, and 
found them posted in a much stronger situation than he expected. 
The village was inclosed by a mud waU, flanked by round towers, 
and in the center of it was a fort : the northern side was close to the 
bank of the Caveri, and the other sides were surrounded by a deep 
morass, passable only in one part to the westward ; to defend which, 
the French had flung up on an eminence an entrenchment at the dis- 
tance of gun-shot from the village. Captain Cope encamped to the 
west of this eminence, which he intended to attack before day-break, 
but by some mistake the troops were not ready before the sun was 
risen, by which time the enemy had reinforced the post, and had lined 
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several banks and -water-conrses leading to it with Sepoys : he never- j 
theless persisted in Ms intention ; but the forlorn-hope coming to a 
bank which sheltered them from the enemy’s fire, could not be pre- 
vailed on to advance beyond it, and this example was followed by the 
rest. Lieutenant Felix received a shot through the body, as he stood 
encouraging them on the top of the bank ; and soon after, captain 
Cope, returning with a platoon fi'om the reserve, was mortally 
wounded : on which disasters the whole party retreated to their camp 
in disorder. 


Captain Dalton was sent from Tritchinopoly to take the command, 
and found the detachment joined by the van of the Mysore army ; and 
two days after the regent himself came up with the rest ; the whole con- 
sisted of 12,000 horse and 8,000 foot, including the Morattoes. He 
immediately desired a conference with captain Dalton, whom he re- 
ceived with great politeness, admiring, not without astonishment, the 
martial appearance and regularity of the English troops ; and forming 
naturally the same high opinion of the French, he declared, that he 
should neither expose his men, nor lose time, in attacking them, but 
proceed at midnight with half the army directly to Tritchinopoly by 
another road at some distance on the plain, leaving the rest with cap- 
tain Dalton, whom he requested to divert the enemy’s attention by a 
false attack until he was out of the reach of danger : and, not content 
with these precautions, he desired that some Europeans might accom- 
pany him as a safeguard to his person. These dispositions answering 
the purpose for which the detachment was sent, captain Dalton en- 
couraged him in his resolution, and at midnight began to skirmish 
against the enemy’s posts, which he kept alarmed until morning, by 
which time the rear of the I'egent’s division was out of sight. This ser- 
vice proved to be much more necessary than it first appeared to be : for 
such was the military ignorance of the Mysoreans, tliat they were dis- 
covered in the night passing over the plain with ten thousand lights, as 
if they had been marching in the procession of an Indian wedding. 

The next day the rest of their army proceeded, desiring captain Dalton 
to remain before the village until they were out of sight, and promised 
to halt and wait for him ; but they were no sooner out of danger than 
they hurried away to join the regent. Some hours after, the English de- 
tachment 
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1752 tacliinent decamped, and passing by Kistnavaram witlioiit molestation 
from tlie garrison; returned to Tritchinopoly, where they arrived on the 
6th of February, and the French soon after recalled their detachment. 

The junction of the Mysoreans determined the king of Tanjore 
to declare for the Nabob; and soon after their arrival he sent to 
Tritchinopoly SOOO horse and 2000 foot under the command of his 
general Monack-jee. The Polygar Tondiman, whose country lies 
between Tanjore and Madura, likewise sent 400 horse and 3000 
(Jolleries ; these are a people, who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tritchinopoly and Cape Comorin ; their name in 
their own language signifies Thieves, and justly describes their ge- 
neral character, which however has differences in different parts of 
the country. Those to the north of Madixra are almost savage : their 
weapon is a pike 18 feet long, with which they creep along the 
ground, and use it with great address in ambuscades ; but the prin- 
cipal service they render to an army is, by stealing or killing the 
horses of the enemy's camp. Thus the force of Mahomed-ally be- 
came on a sudden superior to that of Chuiida-saheb ; for the troops 
of his allies joined to his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 
6000 of which were Morattoes, and of 20,000 infantry. The army 
of Chunda-saheb had likewise since their arrival before Tritchinopoly, 
been augmented to 15,000 horse and 20,000 foot, by the junction of 
3000 horse commanded by Allum-Khan, the governor of Madura, 
and of 4000 Peons and Colleries belonging to the Polygar, Mora- 
war, whose country lies to the south of the kingdom of Tanjore. 
The king of Mysore, impatient to be put in possession of the places 
■which Mahomed-ally had agreed to give up to him in return for his 
assistance, pressed the English battalion to make a general attack on 
'the enemy with the whole army, and Morari-row, the Morattoe, se- 
conded him very strongly in this proposal ; but captain Gingen kiio^v- 
ing that these Indian troops were capable of rendering very little ser- 
vice against fortified posts, defended by Europeans, and considering 
tliat if the English battalion, on whom the brunt would lay, should 
suffer severely in these attacks, such a loss would be irreparable, he 
determined to wait until he was reinforced by a body of Europeans, 
which were preparing to take the field in the province of Ai‘cot. 


Here 
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Here tlie scattered troops of Eajah-sakeb no sooner saw the English. 1752 
retire to tlieir garrisons^ after the taking of OonjeTeram, than they re- 
assembled and moved, in the beginning of January, down to the sea- 
coast, carrying their ravages into the Company's territory of Pona- 
malee, where they burnt several villages, and plundered the country 
houses built by the English at the foot of St, Thomas’s mount : after 
these hostilities, they returned to Conjeveram, and having repaired 
the damages which the pagoda had sustained from the English, 
they garrisoned it with 300 Sepoys, and then kept the field between 
this place and the fort of Ponamalee, which they sometimes threatened 
to attack. The violences they committed, and the contributions 
they levied, impaired the ISTabob’s as well as the Company’s revenues 
so much, that the pi'esidency determined to make an effort, with all 
the force they could assemble, to reduce this enemy, before they sent 
a reinforcement to Tritchinopoly. Captain Olive, appointed to this 
service, returned in the beginning of February to Madrass, where, 
whilst he was employed in levying Sepoys, a detachment of 1 00 Eu- 
ropeans arrived from Bengal : with these, and 80 more from the 
garrison ofMadrass, he took the field the 22d of February, and was 
the same day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys from the gar- 
rison of Arcot. His whole force united consisted of 380 Europeans, 

1300 Sepoys, with six field pieces : the enemy were 2500 horse, 2000 
Sepoys, and 400 Europeans, with a large train of artillery : and, not- 
withstanding this superiority, they no sooner heard of the preparations 
that the English were making to attack them, than they fortified 
themselves strongly in their camp at Vendalore, a village situated 
about 25 miles south-west of Madrass, Captain Clive marched to- 
wards them with an intent of attacking their camp by surprize in 
the rear ; but had not proceeded far before he received information 
that they had suddenly abandoned it, and had dispersed with the ap- 
pearance of people terrified by some disaster, insomuch that it vras be- 
lieved they had received news of some bad success at Tritehinopoly, 
and were huiTying thither to reinforce the army of Chunda-salieb. 

The English however continued their march, and took possession of 
the ground the enemy had quitted, where, some hours after, intelli- 
gence was received, that all the dispersed parties were re-united at 
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1752 CoHjeveram, It was then not doubted that they had received advice 
of at Arcot ; and that they intended to 

take advantage of it by making a sudden assault on the fort. Captain 
Clive therefore made a forced march of 20 miles to Gonjeveram, 
where the garrison of the pagoda surrendered on the first summons ; 
and a few hours after, the conjecture which had been made of the 
enemy's intentions was verified hy news that they were in full march, 
towards Arcot. The troops were too much fatigued to follow them 
immediately, but the next day took the same rout ; and on their march 
a letter was received from the commanding officer at Arcot, advising 
that they had entered the town, and skirmished against the fort with 
musketry for several hours in expectation that the gates would have 
been opened to them by two officers of the English Sepoys, with 
whom they had carried on a correspondence ; but that the plot had 
been discovered, and the enemy finding their signals not answered, had 
quitted the city with precipitation, and it was not yet known what 
rout they had taken. In this uncertainty it was determined to hasten 
to Arcot. 

• The army arrived in sight of Covrepauk at sun-set, when the van 
marching in the high road without suspicion, were fired upon from 
the right at no greater distance than 250 yards, by nine pieces of 
cannon. These were the French artillery, posted in a thick grove of 
mango trees, which had a ditch and a bank in front : the fire did 
some mischief before it could be either answered or avoided ; but 
luckily there was a water-coui*se at a little distance to the left of the 
road, in which the infantiy were ordered to take shelter, and the bag- 
gage to march back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a 
platoon to defend it ; and two field pieces, supported by a platoon of 
Europeans with 200 Sepoys, were detached to oppose Eajah-saheb's 
cavalry which appeared extending themselves on the plain to the left 
of the water-course ; in the meantime the rest of the artillery, drawn up 
on the right, answered the enemy’s fire from the grove ; the French in- 
fantry entered the water-course, and advanced along it in a column 
of six men in front : the English formed in the same order, and a 
fire was kept up on both sides for two hours, by moon-light, during 
which neither ventured to come to the push of bayonet, The enemy’s 
3 cavalry 
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cavalry made several -ansiiccessfal attacks kotli on the party opposed 
to tliem, and the baggage in the rear : but their artillery in the grove 
being answered only by three pieces of cannon, did execution in pro- 
portion to this superiority, and either killed or disabled so naany of the 
English gunners that prudence seemed to dictate a retreat^ unless 
their cannon could be taken. Captain Clive did not despair of this 
last resource, and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a serjeant, who 
spoke the country languages, with a few Sepoys, to reconnoitre : he 
returned and reported that the enemy had posted no guards in the 
rear of the grove ; on which intelligence 200 of the best Europeans 
and 400 Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed thither under 
the command of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. 
Captain Clive himself accompanied the detachment half way, and on 
his return found the troops he had left fighting in the water-course 
so much dispirited by the departure of Keene's detachment, that they 
were on the point of taking flight, and some had already run away ; 
he, however, not without difficulty, rallied them, and the firing was 
renewed. In the mean time Keene taking a large circuit, came di- 
rectly opposite to the rear of the grove, and halted at the distance of 
300 yards from it, whilst ensign Symmonds advanced alone to examine 
the enemy’s disposition. This officer had not proceeded far before 
he came to a deep trench, in which a large body, consisting of all the 
enemy's Sepoys, whose service had not been demanded in the water- 
course, were sitting down to avoid the random shots of the fight. 
They challenged Symmonds, and prepared at first to shoot him, but 
deceived by his speaking French, suffered him to pass as a French 
officer ; he then went on to the grove, where he perceived, besides 
the men employed at the guns, 100 Europeans stationed to support 
them, who only kept a look-out towards the field of battle ; and 
passing in his return, at a distance to the right of the trench where he 
had found the enemy's Sepoy>s, he rejoined his own detachment ; who 
immediately inarched by the same way he had returned, and entering 
the grove unperceived, gave their fire in a general volley at the dis- 
tance 30 yards. It fell heavy, and astonished the enemy so much 
that they did not return a single shot, but instantly abandoned their 
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1752 gtms, eTcry man endeavouring to save Mmself by precipitate flight. 
Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, where they were so 
crowded together that they were not able to make use of tlieir arms. 

The English drew up before the choultry, and to spare the impend- 
ing slaughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was accepted with 
joy, and the Frenchmen coming out one by one, as they were ordered, 
delivered up their arms, and were made prisoners. The English 
troops fighting at the water-course were immediately convinced of 
the success of the detachment, by the sudden silence of the enemy's 
artillery : but the enemy’s infantry remained ignorant of it, and con- 
tinued the fight, until some of the fugitives from the grove informed ^ 
them of the disaster, on which they immediately took flight, and their 
horse dispersed at the same time. The field being thus cleared, the 
whole army united, and remained under arms rmtil day-break, when 
they found themselves in possession of nine field pieces, three cohorn 
mortars, and 60 European prisoners. They likewise counted 50 de|id 
on the field, and not less than 300 Sepoys: for the enemy had ex- 
posed these troops more freely than the others. Of the English, 40 
Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a great number of both 
wounded. 

Part of the fugitives took shelter in the neighbouring fort of Oovre- 
pauk, which was summoned to surrender ; but the governor returned 
answer, that the troops of Raja-saheb were much more numerous .0'^ 
than his garrison, and, contrary to Ms inclination, intended to de- 
fend the fort : a detachment was threfore sent to invest it, but 
before they arrived the fugitives abandoned it, upon which he sub- 
mitted. 

From hence the troops proceeded to Arcot, and the next day 
marched towards Velore, not in expectation of reducing the place, but 
in hopes that some hostilities would induce Mortiz-ally to pay a con- 
tribution, or at least to deliver up the elephants and baggage, which 
Raja-saheb had deposited in Ms fort soon after he had raised the siege 
of Arcot ; bat before the troops came in sight of Velore, captain 
Clive received an order from the presidency of Fort St. David, to 
repair thither with all Ms force, for it was now determined to send 

them 
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them to Tritchinopolj^ He therefore changed his rout, and march- 
ing across the country, came to the spot where Nasiir-jing had been 
killed: here he found a rising town projected by the vanity of Mr. 
Dupleix to commemorate that detestable action, and called Dupleix- 
Bateabad, or the town of Dupleix’s victory: it is said, that he v/as 
preparing a column, with a pompous inscription in the French, 
Malabar, Persic, and Indostan languages, which he intended to erect 
in the middle of the town, where he had already caused coins struck 
with symbols of the victory to be buried. The troops did not quit 
this place until they had razed to the ground all that was erected, 
after which they proceeded to Fort St. David. During the whole 
march they no where met a single squadron of the enemy’s troops. 
The defeat at Covrepauk succeeding to their former disgraces, in- 
tirely broke their force as well as their spirits : their horse either 
disbanded, or took service with the governors in the provinces who 
still acknowledged Ohunda-saheb ; and the French troops and Sepoys 
were recalled to Pondicherry, where Mr. Dupleix was so incensed 
against Eaja-saheb, that he would not suffer him for several days to 
appear in his presence. Thus the English successes in the Carnatic 
recovered to Mahomed-ally an extent of country 30 miles in breadth 
and 60 in length, the annual revenues of which, including that of 
the famous pagoda at Tripetti, amounted to 400,000 pagodas. 



Three days after their arrival at Fort St. David, the troops were 
ready to take the field again under the command of captain Clive, 
when, on the 15th of March, Major Lawi'ence arrived from England, 
and two days after put himself at the head of the detachment. It 
consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
who escorting a large quantity of military stores, marched through 
the king of Tanj ore’s country towards Tritchinopoly. 

Here the Mysoreans and Morattoes were so much displeased with 
the precaution of captain Gingen, who constantly refused to attack 
the enemy^s posts before he was joined by the expected reinforce- 
ment, that the Dalaway of Mysore, distressed by the great expeiices 
of his army, had more than once been on the point of returning to 
his own country : however, him the Nabob appeased, by making 

over 
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over tlie revenues of all the districts whieli had been recovered since 
his arrival r blit Morari-row ms so exasperated by this inactivity, 
which deprived his troops of opportunities to get plunder, and re- 
moved the prospect of more important acquisitions, which he expected 
from this war, that he meditated defection, and began to treat with 
Chunda-saheb. 

Both armies were equally soUicitous of the fate of the approaching 
reinforcement, and Mr. Dupleix sent repeated orders to Mr. Law, 
who commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. 
They arrived on the 26th of March at a fort belonging to the king 
of Tanjore, within 20 miles of Tritchinopoly ; where they deposited 
such part of the stores, as would have retarded their march and em- 
harassed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high 
road, which passeth within point blank shot of Coiladdy, major Law- 
rence received intelligence that the enemy had posted at this fort a 
strong party with artillery : oh which he ordered his guides to look 
out for another road; but they, by some mistake, led him within 
reach of the very spot he wanted to avoid, and the troops were un- 
expectedly fired upon by six pieces of cannon from across the Caveri. 
To divert this fire from the baggage, among which it created no small 
confusion, it was answered from the rear division of guns consisting of 
four field pieces, supported by 100 Europeans, under the command of 
captain Clive, whilst the line marched on inclining to the left, which 
direction soon brought them out of the enemy’s reach, but not before 
20 Emupeans were killed. They then halted, and were joined by 
the rear division, after which they continued their march without 
meeting any farther interruption, and in the evening halted within 
10 miles of Tritchinopoly. From hence captain Gingen detached 
in the night 100 Europeans, with 50 dragoons, who joined the re- 
inforcement before morning ; and at day-break captain Dalton was 
likewise detached from the city with Ms own company of grenadiers, 
and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 
four field pieces, who were ordered to lie at a rock called the Sugar- 
loaf, about three miles south of the French rock, from whence they 
were to join the reinforcement, as soon as it came in sight. . 
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In tlie mean time the major advanced towards Elimiseram. This 1752 
is a rock with a fortified pagoda on the summit, where the French 
had moimted cannon : it is situated three miles to the south-east of 


the French rock ; and between these two posts the greatest part of 
the enemy’s army were drawn up in order of battle : the rest were 
in a line which extended from the French rock to the village of 
Ohucklypollam by the river side. The major, informed of this dis- 
position, made to surround him if he passed to the north of Elimise- 
rum, directed his march to the south of it : and before he came in 
sight of the enemy, the whole of the confederate troops, employed for 
the Nabob, were in the field, and by their appearance deterred the 
enemy from making any detachments to attack the major. At noon, 
captain Dalton’s party, with the Mysoreans and the Nabob’s troops, 
met him half-way between Elimisernm and the sugar-loaf-rock, 
whilst Morari-row with the Mox’attoes remained skiiinishing faintly 
with the enemy. 

The sun striking excessively hot, the troops where ordered to halt 
and refresh themselves ; but in less than half an hour the scouts came 
in at full speed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy’s 
army was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the 
Morattoes to flight : these soon after came up, and forming with the 
rest of the allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoys, followed 
them slowly at a distance. 

Captain Clive having reconnoitred the enemy, reported, that 
there vras a large choultry, with some stone buildings, not far from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, busied in forming their 
line, had neglected to take possession of. On this advice he was or- 
dered to proceed with the first division of artillery, supported by the 
grenadiers, as fast as possible to the choultry, whilst the rest of the 
column moved up slowly in regular order. The enemy, instead of 
sending forward a detachment to prevent them, contented themselves 
with cannonading as their battalion advanced, which had approached 
within 800 yards of the choultry by the time the English detachment 
anived there : and now made a push against their artillery, which 
was so well pointed, that it kept them at a distance until the rest of 
the battalion and Sepoys came up. The confederate troops, unwil- 
ling to o^cpose their horses to a cannonade, halted at a distance ; but 
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those of Ghuncla-saheh, commanded by Allum-Khaii, the governor of 
Madura, kept close to the rear of the Brench. A cannoiiade ensued, 
the hottest without doubt, for the time it lasted, that had ever been 
seen on the plains of Indostan ; for the French fired from 22 pieces 
of cannon and the English from nine. Such of the English troops 
as were not employed at the guns found shelter behind the choultry 
and the buildings near it, whilst the whole of the enemy's army stood 
exposed on the open plain, suffering in proportion to this disadvantage. 
The French battalion in half an hour began to waver, and drew off 
their guns to a greater distance, upon which the English advanced 
their artillery, and the men of the battalion who supported them 
were ordered to sit down with their arms grounded ; by which pre- 
caution many lives were saved. They still continued to retreat, but 
Ohunda-saheb’s cavalry kept their ground for some time, and sustained 
the cannonade with much more firmness than had ever been ob- 
served in the troops of India : they were spirited by the example of 
their commander, Allum-Khan, whose head was at length taken off 
by a cannon-ball, as he was encouraging them to advance ; on which 
disaster they gave way and retreated likewise. The Captains Clive 
and Dalton continuing to advance with the first division of artillery, 
followed the French, who flung themselves into a great water-course 
near the French rock, where they were on the point of being enfiladed 
by a fire that would have made great havock amongst them ; 
when major Lawrence, satisfied with the advantages that had 
been gained, and unwilling to expose the men to more fatigue 
under such a burning sun, ordex'ed the pursuit to cease. Seven men 
of the battalion were struck dead by the heat, and 14* were killed or 
disabled by the cannonade. The French lost about 40 men ; and 
300 of Chunda-salieb's troops, with 285 horses and an elephant, were 
found dead on the plain. The success of this day might have been 
much greater, had the confederate troops behaved with common ac- 
tivity, instead of which they remained at a distance, idle spectators, 
nor could they be prevailed on to make a single charge, even when the 
enemy’s cavalry retreated. This inaction proceeded not from want 
of bravery, but from the treachery of Morari-row, who being at this 
time in treaty with Chunda-saheb, was unwilling to bring his Morat- 
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toes to action ; and sucli was tlie Opinion entertained of their courage, 
that none of the rest of the allies would venture to fight without 
them. 

Major Lawrence continuing his march, arrived in the evening at 
Tritchinopoly, and the next day conferred with the Nabob and the 
other generals on the plan of their future operations : they concurred 
in opinion that a general attack should be made without delay on the 
enemy’s camp ; but when the time was to be fixed, he found both 
Moors and Indians so attached to lucky and unlucky days, that several 
were likely to be lost before they would agree in the notion of a for- 
tunate hour, without which none of them thought it safe to risk an 
engagement. In the mean time, thinking it not prudent to suffer the 
enemy to recover from the impression which they had received on the 
day of his arrival, he determined to attempt as much against them as 
could be executed with his own force ; and perceiving that the French 
posts were too strongly fortified to be carried without the assistance of 
the whole army, he resolved to attack the camp of Chunda-saheb, 
which extended along the river without entrenchments. On the 1st 
of April at night, captain Dalton, with 400 men, was ordered to 
march, and, by taking a large circuit, to come in at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the enemy’s camp, which he was to enter, beat up, and 
set fire to. The English troops, from their long inactivity, knew so‘ 
little of the ground about Tritchiiiopoly, that they were obliged to 
trust to Indian guides ; and these being ordered to conduct them out 
of the reach of the eneihy’s advanced posts, fell into' the other extreme, 
and led them several miles out of their way, and thro'ugh such bad 
roads, that when the morning star appeared, they fouiid themselves 
between Elimiserum and the French rock, two miles from Ohunda- 
salieb’s camp, and in the center of all their posts. The approach of 
day not only rendered it impossible to surprize the enemy, as was in- 
tended, but likewise exposed the party, if they persisted, to the danger 
of being surrounded by their whole force : it was therefore determined 
to march back without delay to Tritchinopoly. The French dis- 
covered them as they were retreating, and guessing at the intention 
for which they had been sent, thought themselves no longer safe to 
the south of the Caveri, and took the resolution of retreating that 
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1752 very day to tlie pagodas on the island, Chnnda-salieb strenuously op- 
posed this resolution, for which indeed there appeared no necessity ; 
but finding that he cotild not prevail on Mr. Law to alter it, he gave 
orders for his own troops to cross the river likewise. The retreat, 
as is usual when measures have not been previously concerted, was 
made with so much precipitation, that his army had time to transport 
only a part of their baggage, but none of the vast quantity of pro- 
• visions with which they had stored their magazines ; these they there- 
fore set fire to. The French carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their posts excepting Elimisenim, and before the next morning the 
whole army was on the island, where Mr. Law took up his quarters 
in the pagoda of Jumbakistna ; of Ghunda-saheb’s troops some w-ent 
into the pagoda of Seringham, others encamped under the northern 
wall, and the rest extended farther eastward along the bank of the 
Coleroon. 

The next day, captain Dalton was sent with the company of gre- 
nadiers, some Morattoes and Sepoys, to attack Elimiserum : the party 
liad with them two pieces of cannon and a mortar, the transporting 
of which through bad roads prevented them from arriving near the 
place before night, when captain Dalton with two others advanced to 
reconnoitre. Discovering no centinels, and finding the gate of the 
wall which surrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded that 
the place was abandoned, and entering, began to ascend the steps 
which led to the pagoda on the summit ; but before they got there, 
the enemy, alarmed by the neighing of the horses, ran to their guns 
and fired upon the detachment, which they discovered, first by the 
light of their matches, and soon after by the blaze of some huts to 
which the Morattoes, as is there custom, had set fire. The smoke 
of the guns, and the darkness of the night, enabled captain Dalton 
and his companions to retreat unperceived ; and as soon as he re- 
joined the detachment, he sent some men to lodge themselves under 
cover of a bank before the lower gate, where they were directed to 
remain until morning, in order to prevent the enemy from making 
their escape. But this party, desirous of signalizing themselves, im- 
prudently exceeded their orders, and entering the lower gate, ran up 
tlie steps, and endeavoured to force the doors of the pagoda above ; 
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where they w^ero received with a smart fire, which soon obliged them' 
to retreat with five Europeans and ten Sepoys wounded. A rein- 
forcement was immediately sent to take charge of the bank, and all 
remained quiet until morning, when the enemy, perceiving that pre- 
parations were making to bombard them, surrendered. Fifteen Eu- 
ropeans, thirty Sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, one of them a fine 
18 pounder, were found here ; the smaller piece of cannon, with 
some Sepoys, were left to garrison this post ; the rest returned with 
the other gun to Tritchinopoly, which was presented to the Nabob, 
as the first which had been taken during the campaign. Two days 
after the grenadiers, who had always behaved with the spirit peculiar 
to this class of soldiers, gained another advantage. The great men 
of the allied army complained, that they were much disturbed in 
their daily ablutions in the Caveri, by a gun which fired from the 
choultry lying half-way between the pagoda of Seringham and the 
rivei'. Captain Dalton was sent to attack this post who concealed 
his men behind an old wall on the bank of the river, where they 
waited till near noon, ^en the great heat of the sun induced a part 
of the enemy's guard to return to the camp, and the rest to retire 
into the choultry to sleep : the grenadiers then rushed across the 
river, which was fordable, and entered the post with so much rapidity 
that they took the gun before the enemy had time to fire it more 
than once : it was brought away without any opposition, for some field 
pieces had been sent to the river-side to cover the retreat. i 

Events of such a nature as the attacks of Elimiserum and the choul- 
try, as well as several others, which appear in the course of this work, 
would have no influence in such sanguinary wars as most writers 
have only thought worthy of their attention : and these details may 
therefore by many be deemed equally tiresome and superfluous ; but 
the stress of this Indian war lying on the European allies, who rarely 
have exceeded a thousand men on a side, the actions of a single pla- 
toon in India may have the same influence on the general success, as 
the conduct of a whole regiment in Europe :: and to give a just idea of 
the superiority of European arms, when opposed to those of Indostan, 
is one of the principal intentions of this narrative. The new activity 
which began to appear in the English battalion, induced Morari-row 
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1752 to relinquish his correspondence with Chunda'-salieb, and impressed 
the enemy with teirors equal to those which they had formerly raised 
both in the English and the Nabob’s army : there seemed to be no 
sense in their councils. The whole Carnatic lay before them, and by 
retreating into it they might protract the war until the want of money 
should decide the contest ; but instead of taking this step, they suJBfered 
themselves to be captivated by the apparent strength of the two pa- 
godas, and determined to stand their ground in them, notwithstand- 
ing that, by the distraction of their magazines, they were already 
reduced to the necessity of fetching their provisions from a great dis- 
tance : they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to retreat. 

At the same time nothing but a resolution, justified by very few ex- 
amples, and bordering in appearance on rashness, seemed capable of 
putting a speedy end to the war, of which the expences had now 
gxeatly distressed the East India company’s mercantile affairs. The 
intimacy and confidence with which major Lawrence distinguished 
capt. Olive, permitted this officer to suggest to him the resolution of 
dividing the army into two bodies, and detacMng one of these under 
his command to the north of the Coleroon, whilst the other remained 
to the south of the Caveri : this was risquing the whole to gain the 
whole ; for if the enemy should overpower one of these bodies, by 
attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob’s affairs would again 
be reduced to the brink of ruin ; and if they neglected or failed in 
this attempt, they would infallibly be ruined themselves. The pro- 
posal, hardy as it was, was adopted by the major without any hesitation ; 
and with a spirit of equity rarely possessed by competitors for glory, 
he was so far from taking umbrage at the author of this masterly, ad- 
vice, that he determined in his own mind to give him the command 
of the separate body, although he refrained from declaring his in- 
tention, until he could reconcile it to the rest of the captains in the bat- 
talion, who were all of them his superiors in rank ; but the scheme was 
no sooner proposed to the Nabob and the generals of the alliance, 
than the Morattoes and Mysoreans removed the difficulty, by declaring 
that they would not make any detachments of their troops if they were 
to be commanded by any other person. It was necessary to reduce the 
posts of which the enemy were in possession to the north of the Cole- 
roon : 
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dicherry through the straights of Utatoor j and above all, tliat cap- 
tain Clive’s division should not be out of the reach of a forced march 
from tlie rest of tlie army encamped near Tritchinopoly, lest the 
whole of the enemy’s force should fall upon him before major Law- 
rence could move to his assistance. It was therefore determined to 
chuse such a central situation between the straights of Utatoor and 
the Coleroon as would best answer all these intentions. Every thing 
being settled, captain Clive began his march in the night of the 6th 
of April with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 3000 Morattoes under the 
command of Innis-Khan, 1000 of the Tanjorine horse, and eight 
pieces of artillery, two of which were battering cannon, and six of 
them field pieces. To conceal their march, they crossed over into 
the island three miles to the eastward of Jumbakistna. The number 
of deep water-courses which intersected this part of it, rendered the 
transporting of the cannon difficult and laborious ; and whilst the 
Europeans were employed at one of the water-courses, a body of the 
enemy’s Sepoys, returning from Coiladdy with a convoy of oxen laden 
with provisions, came up, intending to pass at the same place ; and 
before they, could retreat, received two or three vollies, which killed 
sevex'al of them. 

The troops having passed the Coleroon before morning, proceeded 
seven miles to the north of it, and took possession of the village of Sa- 
miavaram, in which are two pagodas about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from each other, one on each side of the high road leading to 
Utatoor: these were allotted for the quarters of the Europeans and 
Sepoys ; ravelins were immediately flung up before the gates, and 
a redoubt capable of receiving all the cannon was constructed to com- 
mand the road to the north and south. The Morattoes and Tan- 
jorines encamped round the pagodas. 

Whilst the army were employed in these works, a party from Se- 
ringham took possession of Munsurpett, a pagoda situated near the 
high road between Pitchandah and Samiavaram. It commanded a 
view of the country several miles ; which advantage, joined to that 
of its situation, rendered it the best advanced post that could be chosen 
by either side ; a detachment was therefore immediately sent to dis- 
lodge 
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1752 lodge tlie enemy, wlio defended tliemselves all day, killing an officer, 
three Europeans, and 1 0 Sepoys, and in the night made their escape 
to Pitehandah undiscoTered. 

The next day a party of Sepoys, with a few Europeans, were de- 
tached to attack Lalguddy, a mud fort situated about seven miles to 
the east of Seringham, close to the bank of the Coleroon, and oppo- 
site to the eastern part of the enemy’s late encampment to the south 
of the CaverL They kept a garrison of Sepoys here, intending to 
make it an intermediate magazine of provisions, which were to be 
brought from hence to their camp on the island as opportunity offei'ed. 
The Sepoy attacking the fort by escalade, carried it after a faint re- 
sistance, and found in it a quantity of grain sufficient for ten thousand 
men for two months. 

Mr. Dupleix, against whose orders Mr. Law had retreated to the 
north of the Gaveri, was much alarmed at the critical situation to 
which the army of Chimda-sabeb and his own troops were reduced. 
He, however, with his usual perseverance and activity, determined to 
make the greatest efforts he was able to reinforce them ; and imme- 
diately on receiving news that captain Clive was encamped at 
Samiavaram, detached 120 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, and four field 
pieces, with a large convoy of provisions and stores. This party 
was led by Mr. D’Auteuil, who was empowered to take the command 
from Mr, Law. They arrived on the 14th of April at Utatoor, and 
intended, by making a large circuit to the west of Samiavaram, to 
gain in the night the bank of the Coleroon. The fate of the two 
armies depended in a great measure upon the succe.ss or miscarriage 
of this convoy and reinforcement. Captain Clive, apprized of Mr. 
D’Auteuii’s intention, set out the same night with the greatest part 
of his force to intercept him ; but Mr. D’Auteuil receiving advice of 
his approach, immediately turned back and regained the fort ; on which 
captain Clive returned with the utmost expedition to Samiavaram, 
where he arrived in the morning. In the afternoon, Mr. Law got in- 
telligence of his march, without hearing of his return, which could not 
naturally be suspected, as IJtatooris 13 miles from Samiavaram : he 
therefore, - as soon as it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, and 700 
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Sepoys, to attack tlie few troops he imagined to be remaining there : 1752 
of these men forty were English deserters. This party arrived near 
the camp at midnight, when one of their spies informed the com- 
manding officer that the troops which had marched against Mr. 
D'Antenil were returned ; but he, imputing the information either 
to cowardice, or treachery, gave no credit to the spy, and proceeded ; 
they were challenged by the advanced guard of English Sepoys, on 
which the officer of the deserters, an Irishman, stept out and told 
them, that he was sent by major La^*ence to reinforce captain Clive : 
and the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise, confirmed the 
assertion and persuaded the Sepoys so fully, that they omitted the usual 
precaution of asking the counter word, which would certainly have 
discovered the stratagem : and sent one of their body to conduct the 
enemy to the headquarters. They continued their march through 
a part of the Morattoe camp, without giving or receiving any dis- 
turbance until .they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they were 
challenged by the centinels, and by others who were posted in a 
neighbouring choultry to the north of it ; in which captain Olive lay 
asleep. * They returned the challenge by a volley into each place, and 
immediately entered the pagoda, putting all they met to the sword. 
Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not conceiving it possible 
that the enemy could have advanced into the center of his camp, 
imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, alarmed by some attack at the 
outskirts : he however ran to the upper pagoda, where the greatest 
part of his Europeans were quaa^tered, who having likewise taken 
the alarm, were under arms ; and he immediately returned with 200 
of them to the choultry. Here he now discovered a large body of 
Sepoys drawn up facing the south, and firing at random. Their 
position, which looked towards the enemy's encampment, joined 
to their confusion, confirmed him in his conjecture that they were 
his own troops, who had taken some unnecessary alert. In this 
supposition he drew up his Europeans, within 20 yards of their 
rear, and then going alone amongst them, ordered the firing to 
cease, upbraiding some with the panic lie supposed them to have 
taken, and even striking others. At length one of the Sepoys, who 
understood a little of the Ei’ench language, discovering that he was an 
8 Englishmari, 
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1752 Englisliman, attacked and wounded kirn in two places with Ms 
sword ; but finding Mmseif on the point of being overpowered, ran 
away to the lower pagoda : captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence 
from a man whom he imagined to be in his own service, followed him 
to the gate, where, to his great surprize, he was accosted by six 
Erenchmen : his nsnal presence of mind did not fail him in this cri- 
tical occasion, but suggesting to him all that had happened, he told 
the Fi-enchmen, with great composure, that he was come to offer 
them terms ; and if they would ^look out, they would perceive the 
pagoda surrounded by his whole army, who were determined to give 
no quarter if any resistance were made. The firmness with which 
these words were delivered, made such an impression, that three of 
the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to captain Olive, and followed 
him towards the choultry, whither he hastened, intending to order the 
Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom he now first knew 
to be enemies ; but these had already discovered the danger of their 
situation, and had marched out of the reach of the Europeans, who 
imagining that they did this in obedience to captain Clive’s orders, 
made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon after, eight 
Frenchmen, who had been sent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell 
in with the English troops, and were made prisoners ; ^nd these, with 
the other three which captain Clive had taken, were delivered to the ^ , 
charge of a Serjeant’s party, who not knowing in this time of darkness 
and confusion, that the enemy were in possession of the lower pagoda, 
caiTied them thither ; and on delivering them to the guaifi, found out 
their eiTor ; but such was also the confusion of the French in the pa- 
goda, that they suffered the serjeant and his party to return unmolested. 
The rest of the English troops had now joined the others, and captain 
Clive imagining that the enemy would never have attempted so des- 
perate an enterprize without supporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the pagoda before the troops 
who were in it could receive any assistance. One of the two folding 
doors of the gateway had for some time been taken domi to be repaired, 
'and the other was strongly stapled dowii> so that the remaining part of 
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the entrance would admit only two men abreast : the English soldiers 1752 
made the attack, and continued it for some time with great resolution ; 
but the deserters within fought desperately, and killed an officer and 
iifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease untih day- 
break ; and in the mean time such a disposition was made as might 
prevent those in the pagoda from escaping, and at the same time 
oppose any other body which might come to their relief At day- 
break the commanding officer of the French seeing the danger of his 
situation, made a sally at the head of his men, who received so heavy 
afire, that he himself, with twelve others who first came out of the 
gateway were killed by the volley ; on which the rest ran back into 
the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced into the porch of the gate 
to parly with the enemy, and being weak with the loss of blood, and 
fatigue, stood with his back to the wall of the porch, and leaned, 
stooping forward, on the shoulders of two serjeants. The officer of 
the English deserters presented himself with great insolence, and tell- 
ing Captain Olive with abusive language, that he would shoot him, 
fired his musket. The ball missed hinij but went through the bodies 
of both the serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell 
mortally wounded. The Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pa- 
goda in compliance with the English deserters, but thinking it ne- 
cessary to disavow such an outrage, which might exclude them from 
any pretentions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered. By 
this time the body of the enemy’s Sepoys had passed out of the camp 
with as little interruption as they had entered it : but orders having 
been sent to the Morattoes to pursue them, Innis-Khan with all his 
men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the open plain 
before they gained the bank of the Coleroon. The Sepoys no sooner 
perceived them than they iiung away their arms, and attempted to 
save tliemselves by dispersing ; but the Morattoes, who never figure 
>so much as in these cruel exploits, exei'ted themselves with such ac- 
tivity, that, according to their own report, not a single man of 700 
escaped alive ; it is certain that none of them ever appeared to con- 
tradict this assertion. Besides the escapes already mentioned, captain 
Clive had another, which was not discovered until the hurry of the 
day was over, when it was found that the volley whicli the enemy 
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1752 \ fired' into ke.waS' sleeping had shattered a box 

that lay under Ms feet, and killed a servant who lay close to him. 

Pitchandah and TJtatoor were now the only posts which the enemy 
held to the north of the Goleroon, bnt they were in possession of 
Ooiladdy, which commands the eastern exti’emity of the island ; and 
lest Mr. Law should attempt to force his way on this side, major 
Lawrence detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take 
it ; and to the south of the Caveri, where the enemy had no posts, a 
line of troops were disposed, which extended five miles on each side 
of the city of Tritchinopoly. 

Monack-jee on the 26th of April took Goiladdy, and the enemy 
losing here their last magazine of provisions, became evexy day more 
and more distressed ; but the hopes of being joined by Mr. D Aiiteuil 
kept up their spirits, and prevented them from making any attempts 
to get out of the island : he still remained at TJtatoor watching some 
opportunity to make his way good to Seringham : it was thei'efore 
determined to attack him; but as the late attempt on Samiavaram 
shewed the necessity of keeping the army there intire, major Law- 
rence resolved to send a party from his own division on this service. 
Accordingly captain Dalton on the 9th of May crossed the rivers in 
the night with 150 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 500 Morattoes, and four 
field pieces, one of them a 12 pounder ; and halting some hours at 
Samiavaram, arrived at five the next evening at a choultiy within 
two miles of IJtatoor, whex^e he intended to pass the night, as the 
troops were much fatigued. There was at some distance in front 
of the choultry ,a village, which appearing a proper post for an ad- 
vanced guard, some dragoons were sent to reconnoitre it, who dis- 
covered that the enemy had already taken possession of it ; on which 
a party of Europeans and Sepoys were sent to dislodge them ; which 
they effected with so much ease, that, flushed with theii’ success, they 
pursued the enemy beyond the village, until they came in sight of Mr. 
D’Auteuil marching out of TJtatoor, wdio, instead of waiting to attack 
with his whole force, sent forwai^d a party to fall upon tlie English 
whilst they were forming ; a skirmish ensued, and the enemy was re- 
pulsed ; but the English officer being mortally wounded, the detach- 
2 meiit 
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iiient retreated: to the, village, ^ they remained, and sustained,, the' 

fire o.f the enemy s cannon until the rest of the troops came up. It 
■was almost dusk, and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy 
might be deceived in their opinion of his" strength, and mistake it for 
the whole of captain Giive’s force, ventured to divide his men into 
two bodies, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy’s line, 
wMlst a few Eiu’opeans left with the guns near the village cannon- 
aded them in front. Mr. 'D’Auteuil'-no sooner' :perceived this dis- 
position than it suggested to him the opinion it was intended to produce, 
and he retreated with great precipitation, pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of Utatoor : the English were on the point of getting 
possession of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and 
face about, to defend themselves against the enemy’s cavalry, who 
taking advantage of the dusk of the evening, had made a circuit, 
and appeared unexpectedly in their rear. The Morattoes however 
galloping in, flung themselves between, and the two bodies of cavalry 
remained some time firing carabines and pistols, until one of the 
English 6 pounders came up, which after a few shot decided the con- 
test, and obliged the enemy’s horse to retreat; the Morattoes then 
charged them sword in hand, and drove them into the fort ; but not 
without suffering themselves ; for several of them returned much 
wounded. The English fired at the fort from the rocks which are 
close to the walls until eight o’clock, when they retreated back to the 
choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans at the village, and 
200 Morattoes, who promised to patrole ail night, and give imme- 
diate information if the enemy should make vany motion to abandon 
the foit. ' ' ' 



Mr. D’Auteuil continuing in his mistake concerning the force 
which was come against him, no sooner found that they had returned 
to the choultry, than he quitted the fort with all his troops, and 
marched away to Volcondah, leaving behind in the huixy a great 
quantity of military stores and ammunition, as well as refreshments 
intended for the officers of Mr. Law*S' army. The Morattoes per- 
formed the duty they had undertaken with so little vigilance, that 
captain Dalton did not hear of the enemies retreat uiitil two in the 

G g 2 morning, 
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inoraing, wlien it was too late to pursue tliem : he, however, marched 
to the fort, and took possession of the stores which the enemy had 
leftin it. ■ 

Mr. Law received no intelligence of captain Dalton s march across 
the rivers ; but the next morning discovering from the spire of Se~ 
ringham, the detachment proceeding from Samiavaram towards Uta- 
toor, imagined it to be a part of captain Clive's army ; and on this 
supposition crossed the Goleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoj^s, 
and a large body of cavalry. Captain Clive immediately marched to 
meet him with all his troops, excepting the guards necessary to defend 
the approaches to his camp, and came in sight of the enemy just as 
their rear had crossed the river. Mr. Law, vstartled at the appearance 
of a force which so much exceeded his expectation, halted and formed 
his line in a strong situation along the bank of the river. Both 
armies remained in order of battle until evening, each having ad- 
vantages which the other respected too much to venture to attack. 
Some skirmishes passed between the advanced Sepoys, and in the 
night the French re-crossed the river. 

Captain Dalton remained two days at Utatoor, when he received 
orders to rejoin major Lawrence ; hut by this time the Coleroon 
was so much swelled as to be impassable, and the troops at Samia- 
varam were preparing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
attack the enemy’s post of Pitchandah, which could receive no suc- 
cours from the island tiU the waters subsided : he therefore, to forward 
this service, put his detachment under captain Clive’s command; 
and to prevent the disputes which might arise from the superiority of 
Hs rank, resolved to act himself as a volunteer. On the 14fth at 
night the army moved down to the river-side. 

There runs along the northern ^bank of the Coleroon, from Pitchan- 
dah to the ground opposite the great pagoda of Seringham, a large 
mound of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by the people of 
the country to resist the current of the river, which in this part sets 
strongly from the opposite shore whenever the waters rise. The 
enemy’s camp on the island lay opposite and within cannon-shot of 
mound ; it was therefore determined to employ the artillery 
against them, ‘ until the battery against Pitchandah could be finished. 

Every 
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Eveiy common soldier in an Indian army is accompanied either by 1 
a wife or a concubine ; the oiScers have several, and the generals''^ 
whole seraglio’s : besides these the army is encumbered by a number 
of attendants and servants exceeding that of the fighting men ; and 
to supply the various wants of this enervated multitude, dealers, ped- 
lars, and retailers of all sorts, follow the camp ; to whom a separate 
quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their different coin- 
modities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in any 
fair in Europe ; all of them sitting on the ground in a line with their 
merchandises exposed before them, and sheltered from the sun by a 
mat supported by sticks. 

The next morning, the 15 th, at sun-rise, six pieces of cannon began 
to fire upon the camp from embrasures cut through the top of the 
mound, which sheltered them from the guns of Pitchandah. This un- 
expected annoyance soon created the gi'eatest confusion : the enemy 
began immediately to strike their tents, and every one to remove every 
thing .that was either valuable or dear to him : elephants, camels, 
oxen and horses, mingled with men, women and children affrighted 
and making lamentable outcries at the destruction which fell around 
them, pressed to get out of the reach of it in such a hurry as only 
served to retard their flight : howevei", in two hours not a tent was 
standing. The crowd first moved between the pagodas of Seringham 
and Jumbakistna, towards the bank of the Caveri, and from tins side 
they were fired on by the guns of Tritchinopoly : they then hurried to 
the eastward of Jumbakistna, where ^ finding themselves out of the 
reach of danger, they began to set up^their tqnts again, ^ yThe garrison 
of Pitchandah attempted to interrupt the cannonade ; and finding that 
their artillery had no effect to dismount the English guns covered by 
the mound, they made a saUy to seize them, but had not proceeded far 
before they received the fire of a detachment, which captain Clive 
had taken the precaution to post in the way they were coming ; and 
this instantly drove them back again, not without some loss. 

During the rest of the day, the English , troops were employed in 
erecting the battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the north 
of Pitchandah. The pagoda, like most others on tlie coast of Co- 
romandel, is a square, of which the gateways projecting }>eyon<i the 

walls, 
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175:2 walls, ■€aak the angles : the . Fren'ch' had 70, Europeans, 200 , Sepoys, 
and, throe pieces of cannon in >the place.,,' ; The attack Began ' the ^^n^^ 
morning at day-break; from two pieces of battering cannon, wh^ 
fired from embrasures cut through the wall of a brick house ; the 
shock soon brought, down 'the wall,, and' left the artillery-men for 
some time exposed ; but a large body of Sepoys being ordered to keep 
a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautions in 
making use either of their small arms or cannon. Some time after 
one of the English guns burst, and killed three Europeans, and 
wounded captain Dalton ; the breach nevertheless was made practi- 
cable by four in the afternoon, when it was determined to storm the -7 
breach and escalade the walls at the same time. The enemy seeing 
the preparations for the assault, were discouraged,' and beat the 
chainade. The Sepoys mistaking this signal of surrender for a de- 
fiance, fired a volley, which killed the drummer, and then giving a 
shout, I'an to plant the colours on the breach. This motion was so 
rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before any of the 
English officers were able to come up and inform them of their mis- 
take, which they were unluckily confirmed in by the behaviour of 
some of the garrison, who di*ew up as fast as they could to defend 
themselves. A body of Europeans immediately marched after them, 
with orders to repress their violences, even by firing upon them, if 
necessary : but they did not arrive before the Sepoys had killed several 
of the garrison, and struck such a terror that 15 Frenchmen jumped 
over the walls into the Coleroon, where they were drowned. The 
rest surrendered to the Europeans, whose presence preserved them 
fi'om another risque equal to that which they had just escaped ; for 
the Morattoes, seeing the Sepoys in motion, imagined that they vrould 
carry offi all the plunder of the place ; and resolving to have a share 
of it themselves, they mounted and galloped up sword in. hand to the 
breach : and several of them even rode up to the top of it. The 
enemy’s army on the island were spectators of the whole attack, and 
fired, to very little effect, a great number of random shot at the village 
in which the English were posted. 

By the reduction of Pitchandah, the enemy’s communications with 
the country to the north of the Coleroon were intirely cut off* and their 

Indian 
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'' Indian camp became again exposed; to a cannonade. Tlie dread of 1752 

this, and of the many other distresses which straitened the army more 
closely every day, determined the greatest part of Chiinda-saheKs 
* ::Gfficers. to.qnit and they; went in a. body and informed. ' 

him of this resolution. He heard it with great temper, and instead 
of reproaching them for deserting him, said, that if they had not pre- 
vented him, he should of himself have proposed what they desired; 
that althongli he was not able to discharge the whole of their arrears, 
they might be assured he would punctually acquit himself of all his 
obligations whensoever his better fortune should return ; and, as a 
' proof of his sincerity, he offered to deliver up to them the greatest part 

I of his elephants, camels, horses, and other military efiects, which they 

received at a valuation in part of what he was indebted to them. 

The next day these officers sent messengers to the confederates, 

; some offering to take service, others desiring to pass through their 

: posts : but the Indian allies, who had for some time regarded the 

I whole of the enemy’s baggage as a booty which could not escape 

them, hesitated to comply with their request ; and the Morattoes 
particularly, who scarcely rate the life of a man at the value of his 
turban, were averse to the granting of any terms which might hinder 
them from exerting their sabres to get the spoil, being persuaded 
that, if hostilities were carried on to extremity, their activity would 
acquire much the larger share of it. The English frastrated these 
cruel intentions, by determining to give their own passports, if the 
rest of the allies persisted in refusing upon which they consented to 
give theirs likewise. 

Accordingly flags were planted on the banks of the Caveri and 
Coleroon, as a signal to the enemy’s troops that they might pass over 
in security. Two thousand of Ohunda-saheb’s best horse, and 1500 
Sepoys, joined captain Olive at Samiavaium ; others went to the My- 
soreans ; very few to the Nabob : the ttbops of Morawar and Madura, 
and other independent bodies, returned into their own countries. On 
' 1; the 4th day not a tent was standing in the island ; and there remained 

■ with Chimda-salieb no more than 2000 horse and SOOO foot, who 

,• ...took.... 
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took shelter in the pagoda of Seringhain : amongst the foot were 
1000 Eajpoots ^ Avho, from a motive of religion, iindertook to defend 
the imvarcl temples against all intruders. The French battalion, 
with 2000 Sepoys, shut themselves up in Jumbakistna, giving out, 
as is the custom of that nation, that they intended to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. They preferred this to the other pagoda, 
because its outward wall was in a better condition, and its smaller 
extent better proportioned to the number of their troops. 


The artillery of Tritchinopoly and the allied army furnishing no 
more than three pieces of battering cannon, a train was ordered i 
from Devi Cotah ; and to lose no opportunity of increasing the 
enemy’s distresses before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of 
May, the same day that the French withdrew into the pagoda, 
quitted his post at Chuckly-pollam, and encamping opposite to it 
on the island, immediately threw up an entrenchment from one 
river to the other : at the same time Monack-jee with the Tan- 
jorines moving from^^the eastward, took possession of Chuckly-pol- 
lam ; and the army at Samiavaram quitting that post, encamped 
along the northern bank of the Coleroon. The Mysoreans re- 
mained, as before, to the west of the city. 

But although the obstacles which now surrounded the enemy were 
difficult to he overcome, they were not absolutely insurmountable. The ^ 
troops in Jumbakistna outnumbered those in the major’s camp two to 
one, and both the rivers swelling often at this season of the year, 

Mr. Law might force his way through it before any succours could 
come from the main land : if successful in this attempt, he might, as 
soon as the rivers began to fall, cross the Oaveri at some pass farther to 
the eastward, before captain Clive’s division would be able to pass the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become fordable 
again so soon as the other ; he might then by hasty marches make his 
way good to Karical, harassed indeed in his rout by Mysoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unsupported by the English troops, would probably 
make few vigorous efforts against a compact body of European infantry 
provided with a well-appointed train of artillery : but such a plan im- 
plied an option of difficulties, not to be expected from troops dispirited 4,^. 

by 
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by ill success, and comioanded by officers of no great talents; nor 
does it appear that the French ever entertained any thoughts of carry- 
ing it into execution. They flattered themselves in their irresolute 
councils, that Mr. B’Auteuil would make his way good into the 
island, notwithstanding this attempt was now become more difficult 
than ever ; and they hoped, with the supplies he was bringing, to 
protract the defence of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time 
ships were expected at Pondicherry with a considerable reinforcement 
of troops from France ; however, for fear of the worst, Mr. Law de- 
termined to take such measures as he thought would place the person 
of Chunda-saheb out of danger. 

Deserters informing the English how much the enemy's future 
resolutions depended on the arrival of Mr, D’AuteuiFs convoy, it 
was determined to make another attempt against that reinforcement ; 
but as it was reported that they were in possession of all the forti- 
fications at Vol-eondah, it was thought necessary, if possible, to bring 
the governor over to the Nabob's interest. A letter was written to 
him full of promises : the man Ghanging sides with fortune, answered, 
that although he had permitted Mr. D'Auteuil to take up his quar- 
ters in the pettah, he had not suffered him to take possession either of 
the stone fort, or the fortifications of the rock ; and that if any 
troops were sent to attack the French, he would assist to destroy 
them. About the same time Mr. D'Auteuil, pressed by the repeated 
soUicitations of Mr. Law, quitted Vol-condah, and to conceal some 
other plan gave out that he intended to retake the fort of IJtatoor, 
Such an opportunity of attacking him was more to be relied on than 
the promises of the governor, and captain Olive marched against him 
without delay. 

He left a strong garrison in Pitchandah, and in his camp a num- 
ber of troops sufficient by well contrived dispositions, to prevent Mr. 
Law from suspecting the absence of the force he took with him, 
which consisted of 100 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 2000 Morattoe 
horse, with six field pieces. They set out on the 27th of May in 
the evening, and arrived before morning at Utatoor, where they shut 
themselves up in the fort all that day and the ensuing night, in hopes 

H h that 
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them an opp of falling upon him on the plain hef^ 

regain Vol-eondah. He did indeed advance within seven miles of 
Htatoor ; hut either from some rumour, or suspicion, his courage 
failed him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of returning in 
great haste to the place from whence he came. Captain Clive w^as 
no sooner informed of his retreat than he set out in pursuit of him, 
and early in the morning sent the Morattoes before, instructing 
them to keep their main body out of sight, and to endeavour to 
harrass and retard the enemy’s march with small parties, such as 
might be mistaken for detachments sent only in quest of plunder, and 
prevent them from suspecting any thing more. Some of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vohcondah, 
and amused Mr. DAuteuil so well, that he, hoping to entice them 
within reach of his fire, wasted some time in making evolutions ; hut 
greater numbers coming in sight, he began to suspect the stratagem, 
and forming his men in a column with two field pieces in front, re- 
treated. By this time the whole body of Morattoes came up and ho- 
vered round him until he reached Vol-condah, where he drew up 
between the mud wall of the pettah and the river Valarru, which 
was almost dry. Soon after the Sepoys, who formed the van of the 
English column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great 
rate ; 600 of them had, in the enemy’s service, stormed the breaches 
at the assault of Arcot, and having since that time been employed in 
the Enghsh service in several actions under the command of captain 
Clive, entertained no small opinion of their own prowess when 
supported by a body of Europeans. These men no sooner came 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, than they ran precipitately to 
attack them, without regarding any order. They received the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, and musketry, which killed many of them, 
but did not check the rest from rushing on to the push of bayonet. 
The Morattoes, animated by such an example, galloped across the 
river, and charging the flanks, increased the confusion, which the 
Sepoys had made in the center. The attack was two general and 
impetuous to be long resisted, and the enemy retired hastily through 
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tlie barrier into tlie pettah, where they began to make reBistance again 
by firing over the mnd wall. By this time the Europeans came up, 
and assanltiiig the barrier, soon forced their way and put the enemy 
to flight a second time, who now ran to take shelter in the stone fort^ 
where the governor, according to his promise, shut the gate; but 
some of them getting over the walls with scaling ladders, in an un- 
guarded part, opened the gate, in spite ofthe ganison, and let m 
their fellow fugitives. THs passed whilst the English troops, cau- 
tious of dispersing in a place they were not acquainted with, were 
forming to follow them in order, and soon after the field pieces began 
to fire upon the gate, whilst the musketry under shelter, of the houses 
deterred the enemy from appearing on the ramparts. Mr. D’Aiiteuil 
therefore, as the last resource, attempted to get into the fortifications 
of the adjacent rock ; but the governor, who was there in person, 
sent him word, that if he persisted in using any violence he would 
fire into the fort. In this perplexity^ which the night increased, he 
consulted his officers, who unanimously agreed to surrender. The 
white flag was hung out, and the terms were soon settled. It was 
agreed, that the deserters should be pardoned, that the French com- 
missioned officers should not senre against the Nabob for 12 months, 
and the private men remain prisoners of war at his discretion. The 
whole party consisted of 100 Europeans, of which 35 were English 
deserters, 400 Sepoys, and 340 horse. Their artillery was only three 
pieces of cannon, but there was found in the pettah three large 
magazines, which, besides a variety of othei* military stores, con- 
tained 800 barrels of gun-powder and 8000 muskets, ft was known 
that Mr. D Auteuil had with him a large sum of money, but he se- 
creted gveat part of it^ amongst his own baggage, which he was per- 
mitted to cany away without examination : the troops on both sides 
embezzled part of the remainder : so that only 50,000 rupees were 
regularly taken possession of for the use of the captors ; whose booty, 
exclusive of the military stores, which were reserved for the Company, 
amounted to 10,000 pounds sterling : the horsemen and Sepoys were, 
as usual, disarmed and set at liberty, and captain Clive returned to his 
camp with the rest of tlie prisoners. 
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''^ troops to intercept Mr. D’Autenil, and had before received from 
him such a description of the difiicnlties which obstructed bis passage 
as destroyed the hopes they had too fondly entertained of this resource ; 
their provisions likewise began to fail. The straits to which they 
were reduced had for sometime been foreseen by Chunda-saheb; and 
he had often represented to Mr. Law the necessity of making a 
vigorous eifort to extricate themselwes ; but finding that his remon- 
strances were not heeded, the usual steadiness of his mind began to 
fail him, and he gave way to an anxiety, which increasing with the 
prospect of his distresses, greatly impaired his health. At the same 
time Mr. Law was not a little sollicitous about the safety of a person 
of such great importance, whom his own irresolute conduct had 
brought into the dangers which now surrounded him. He thought, 
and perhaps justly, that if Chunda-saheb should he obliged to surrender^ 
the Nabob would never agree to spare the life of his rival ; and from the 
prejudices of national animosity, he concluded that if the English got 
him into their power, they would not with-hold him from the 
Nabob’s resentment : he therefore suggested to his ally the necessity 
of attempting to make Ms escape, by bribing some chief of the con- 
federate army to permit him to pass*" through his quarters. Chunda- 
saheh, sensible of his desperate situation, consented to try this desperate 
remedy, forced by the severity of his fate to make an option on which 
liis life depended, when every choice presented almost equal danger. 
The Nabob was out of the question ; the Mysoreans he knew would 
make use of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfil the agree- 
ments he had made with them, and the Morattoes would sell him to 
the highest bidder of the two : the Polygars were not strong enough, 
nor were their troops situated conveniently" to favour his escape. 
There remained the Tanjorines ; these had formerly received in- 
jimies from Chunda-saheb, and more lately had seen their capital 
besieged by him ; so that had their troops been commanded by the 
king in person, it would have been as absurd to repose a confidence in 
them as in any other of the allies ; but it was known that their ge- 
neral Monack-jee was at open variance with the prime minister, 
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who had on all occasions preTented the king from distinguishing him 1752 
with those marks of gratitude his military services deserved. It was 
therefore thought not impracticable to separate the interests of the 
general from those of his sovereign; and this feeble glimmering ray 
of hope was followed, only because no other pi’esented itself. 

Monack-jee received the overture, and canned on the correspon- 
dence with so much address and seeming complacence, as induced 
Mr. Law and Chunda-saheb to think they had gained him over to 
their interest : a large sum of money was paid, anjd much more, with 
every other advantage he thought proper to stipulate, promised : but 
the hour Chunda-saheb was to deliver himself into his hands was 
not fixed, when on the 31st of May the battering, cannon arrived 
from Devi Cotah, and Mr. Law received a summons to surrender at 
discretion. Monack-jee now acting as a friend, sent at the same 
time a message advising Chunda-saheb to come over to him that very 
night, since, if he delayed to make his escape before the English ad- 
vanced nearer the pagodas, which they were preparing to batter, his 
passage to Ohuckly-pollam. would afterwards be subject to infinite 
risques. 

In order therefore to prevent the English from taking any sus- 
picions of this important resolution before it was carried into effect, 

Mr. Law, not unsagaciously, made use of the highest spirit of rodo- 
montade in his answer to major Lawrence. He talked of defending 
the pagoda imtil the last extremity, unless he was permitted to march 
away with all the troops under his command wherever he pleased ; 
insisting likewise, that no search should he made after any person , 
under his coloui*s. On these conditions he was willing to deliver up 
one half of his artillery. 

As soon as it was night, Mr. Law himself repaired privately to 
Monack-jee's quarters, where, amongst other precautions, he de- 
manded, that a considerable hostage should be delivered before 
Chunda-saheb put himself into Monack-jee^s power. To this the 
Tanjorine answered with great calmness, that if any intentions of 
treachery were entertained, no hostage would be a check to them ; 
and that by giving one, the secret would be divulged, and the escape 
rendered impracticable. He, however, took an oatli, the most 
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they miglit Ms own destruction Ms eiv 

gagements, wliich. were to send away Cliunda-salieb as soon as lie came 
into Ms quarters, with, an escort of horse, to the French settlement of 
KaricaL At the same time a Tanjorine officer assured Mr. Law that 
he was appointed to command the escort, and shewed the pallankin 
and other preparations which were intended for the journey, Mr. 
Law and the officer then repaired to a choultry, were Chunda-saheb 
himself, with a few attendants, waited the result of the conference. 
As soon as he had heard it related, he proceeded with the Tanjorine 
to Monack-jee’S quarters, where, instead of the escort he expected, 
he was met by a guard patroling for him, who carried him wdtli 
violence into a tent, where they immediately pub him into irons. 

The news was instantly communicated to the Nabob, the Myso» 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them up all night debating on the fate 
of the prisoner. The next morning they repaired together with Mo- 
nack-jee to major Lawrence’s tent, in whose presence they held a 
council. Each of them insisted that Chunda-saheb ought to be de- 
livered to himself, supporting • the demand with the superior im- 
portance each thought he bore in the general cause ; but Monack- 
jee firmly refused to give Ms prize out of his own hands. The 
major had hitherto remained silent, but finding that the dissention was 
irreconcileable, proposed that the English should have the care of him, 
and keep him in one of their settlements. They were all of them 
averse to this scheme, and broke up the conference without coming to 
any resolution : the three competitors in high indignation against one 
another, and against Monack-jee, who had moreover the mortification 
of seeing that the treachery he had committed was so far from being 
acknowledged as a service rendered to the general cause, that the My- 
sorean, the Morattoe, and perhaps the Nabob himself, wished in the 
bottom of their hearts that Chunda-saheb had not been taken, since 
they had not the disposal of Mm in their own power. 

Immediately after the conference, major Lawi’ence sent another 
summons to Mr. Law, more peremptory than the former : for a de- 
cisive answer was demanded before noon the next day ; after which 
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liis fiags^of truce would be fired upon ; and if the batteries once 1752 
began to "play, it was declared that every man in the pagoda should 
be put to the sword. 

He had already been informd of the fate of his ally, and had heard 
a rumour of the defeat at Vol-condah, but this he did not entirely 
give credit to ; when convinced of it by the repoif of one of his own 
officers who had seen Mr. D’Auteuil in the English camp, he desired 
a personal conference with major Lawrence, which, after several 
messages, was agreed to be held the next day. 

He began, by asserting that the peace which existed between the 
two crowns, entitled him to expect from the English every mark of 
consideration for the French troops, since they were now left un- 
connected with any powers contending in the Carnatic, by the dis- 
persion of Chunda-saheb’s army, and the imprisonment of its leader ; 
he therefore expected that the English would, instead of acting as 
enemies, contribute as allies to facilitate the retreat of his army into 
the French settlements. Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in 
the conference only as the interpreter of the Nabob's intentions, 
with whom the English were in close alliance ; and as a justification 
of the Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter in which Mr. Dupleix 
had declared that he would never cease to pursue him whilst a single 
Frenchman remained in India. 

After several other altercations, which produced little change in 
the terms first proposed, the capitulation was signed. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of Jumbakistna should be delivered up, with all the 
guns, stores, and ammunition ; that the officers should give their 
parole not to serve against the Nabob or his allies ; that the private 
men of the battalion, Europeans, Coffrees and Topasses, should re- 
main prisoners ; and that the deserters should be pardoned. 

The troops with captain Clive were then ordered to rejoin the 
major’s division, and the next morning, before break of day, captain 
Dalton marched with 250 chosen men, who halted, he^i^ting their 
drums at an abandoned out-post within pistol-shot of the walls of 
Jumbakistna, whilst the major remained not far off with the rest of 
the troops, drawn up ready to prevent the effect of any treachery ; 
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--4-^ bis and conducted the detachment into the pagoda^^^^^ w 

they formed with their backs to the gate, opposite to the French 
troops, who immediately flung down their arms in a heap, and sur- 
rendered prisoners. The whole consisted of 35 commission officers, 

725 battalion men bearing arms, besides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 Sepoys : their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 

8 cohorns, 2 petards, 31 pieces of cannon, of which 11 were for 
battering, mostly 18 pounders, and the rest field pieces : they had 
likewise a great quantity of ammunition, stores and carriages of all 
sorts in very good condition. The pagoda of Seringham was soon -1^ 
after delivered up, and the horse and foot who had taken refuge in 
it suffered to pass away without molestation ; but the 1000 Eajpoots 
refused to quit the temple, and threatened their victors to cut them 
to pieces if they offered to enter within the third wall ; the English, 
in admiration of their enthusiasm, promised to give them no occasion 
of offence. 

Thus was this formidable army, whose numbers two months before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
effectually than it probably could have been by what is generally 
esteemed a total defeat in the field. The soldier who regards his 
profession as a science, will discover examples worthy of his meditation, 
both in the absurdity of the enemy's choice of their situation, and in 
the advantages which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to de- ^ 
termine whether the English conducted themselves with more ability 
and spirit, or the French with more irresolution and ignorance, after 
major Lawrence and captain Clive arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Still the fate of Chunda-saheb remained to be decided before the stic^ 
cess of this day could be deemed complete. The anxiety which Mo- 
nack-jee carried away from the conference in major Lawrence's tent was 
encreased every hour by the messages and proj)osals he received. The 
Mysorean promised money, the Nabob threatened resentment, and Mo- 
ran-row, more plainly, that he would pay him a visit at the head of 
6000 horse. Terrified at the commotions which would inevitably fol- 
low, if he, gave the preference to any one of the competitors he saw no 
method of finishing the contest but by putting an end to the life of his ■ ^ 
§ ■ prisoner ; 
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prisoner ; however, as the major had exp.reBsed a desire that the Eng- 
lish might have him in their possession, he thought it necessary to 
know whether they seriously expected this deference, and accordingly, 
on the same morning that the pagoda surrendered, went to the 
major ; with whom he had a conference which convinced Mm that 
the English were his friends, and that they were resolved not to in- 
terfere any fai'ther in the dispute. He therefore immediately on his 
return to Chiickly-pollam put his design into execution, by ordering 
the head of Ghunda-saheb to be struck off; 



The executioner of this deed was a Pitan, one of Monack-jee’s re- 
^ tiniie, reserved for such purposes. He found the unfortunate victim 
an aged man, stretched on the ground, from whence the infirmities 
of sickness rendered him unable to rear himself. The aspect and 
abrupt intrusion of the assassin instantly suggested to Ghunda-saheb 
the errand on which he was sent. He waved his hand, and desired 
to speak to Monack-jee before he died, saying, that he had something 
of great importance to communicate to Mm : but the man of blood 
giving no heed to his words, proceeded to Ms work, and after stab- 
bing him to the heart, severed Ms head from Ms body. 

The head was immediately sent into Tritchinopoly to the Nabob, 
who now for the first time saw the face of his rival. A%r he had 
gratified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it to the neck of a 
- camel, and in this manner it was carried five times round the walls 
of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectators, insulting it 
with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners 
of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and 
delivered to an escort, who gave out that they were to carry it to be 
viewed by the Great Mogul at Delhi ; a practice generally observed 
to heighten the reputation of the successful cause : but there is no 
reason to believe that it was ever carried out of the Carnatic. 

Such was the unfortunate and ignominious end of this man. The 
many examples of a similar fate, which are perpetually produced by 
the contests of ambition in this unsettled empire, have established a 
proverb, that fortune is a throne ; and therefore he who falls in such 
contests is only reckoned unfortunate, 'without having the odium of 
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soyereign of sovereigns, the Great Mogul ; all the rest is reckoned 
the common course of politics : for there is scarcely throughout the 
empire a Nabob, who has not an open or latent competitor. It 
therefore only remains to speak of the private character of Chunda- 
saheb, in which he is generally acknowledged to have been a brave, 
benevolent, humane and generous man, as princes go in Indostan. 

His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found 
in the generals of India, insomuch that if he had an absolute com- 
mand over the French troops, it is believed he would not have com- i 
mitted the mistakes which brought on his catastrophe, and the total 
reduction of his army. 

But signal as these successes were, they were so far from being the 
means of restoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin- 
ciples which produced them were intermixed the seeds of another 
more dangerous and obstinate war : and this the Nabob had the an- 
guish to know, whilst he was giving the demonstrations of joy ex- I 
pected from him on successes which appeared so decisive. 
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'POUE liundred of tlie French prisonei's were sent -under an 1752 
escort to Fort St. David ; and the re>st, together with the 

artillery and stores taken at Jumhakistna, were carried into 
TritcMiiopoly : after these and some other necessary dispositions were 
made, major Lawrence represented to the Nabob the necessity of his 
marching without delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Carnatic, where it was not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late successes would contribute greatly to reduce such for- 
tresses as were in the interest of Chunda-saheb, and facilitate the esta- 
blishment of his government over the province, from which he had 
hitherto received neither revenues nor assistance. The Nabob ac- 
quiesced in this advice, but continued for several days to shew an 
unaccountable backwardn0Ss, as often as he was pressed to put it into 
execution. The inconsistency of this conduct perplexed all hut the 
very few who were acquainted with the cause ; and the English had 
no conception of the difficulties which with-held him, when, to their 
very great astonishment, the Mysorean explained the mystery, by 
refusing to march until the city of Tritchinopoly with all its depen- 
dencies was delivered up to him ; for such was the price he had 
stipulated with the Nabob for his assistance. 

They had both, for every reason, agreed to keep this important 
article a profound secret ; but the Mysorean had either not been 
able to conceal it from the sagacity of his subsidiary the Morattoe, or 
perhaps had made the agreement by bis advice. It is certain that 
the Morattoe had all along projected to turn it to his own advantage 
at a proper occasion : excepting these principals, and their immediate 
secretaries, not a man in the province had any idea of it. Great 
therefore was the general surpriize and anxiety when it was made 
public. 
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1752 . The 'Nabob finding dissimulation no longer of any service, confessed 

the truth wlie'n major Lawrence demanded. an. explaiiatioii of it pro- 
testing that his extreme distress alone had extorted a promise from 
him, which the Mysorean himself might very well know was totally 
out of his power to perform. Tritchinopoly, he said, was the Great 
Moguls, and himself only a viceroy, appointed to govern it during the 
pleasure of that great prince : that the resigning of this impoi‘tant 
place to the government of an Indian king, would involve both him- 
self and the English in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire. 
In short, firmly resolved at all events not to part with the place, he 
proposed to amuse the regent with a further promise of delivering it 
up within two months ; in which time he hoped, by collecting the 
large arrears due from the Arcot province, to repay the expences 
which the Mysoreans had incurred by assisting him. As a palliative 
for the present, he meant to give up the fort of Madura with its de- 
pendencies, which include a very large district. These terms he 
thouglit a full and ample recompence for all that the regent had 
done for him, more especially as the reduction of Chunda-saheb's 
power had been an essential advantage to the interests of the My- 
soreans as well as to his own. Major Lawrence, whose power was 
confined to the operations of the field, waited for instructions from 
tbe presidency, who received at the same time applications from both 
parties, setting forth, as usual, the subject in a very difierent manner. 
They prudently determined not to interfere in the dispute, unless vio- 
lence should be used against the Nabob ; and professing gTeat friend- 
ship to the Mysorean, they strenuously reco mmended to both parties 
an amicable adjustment of their diflferences. 

But these differences continued with great warmth ; and in the long 
debate on this subject, Morari-row conducted himself with so much 
seeming impartiality, that he was chosen, with e(jual confidence on 
both sides, to be the mediator between them ; and the time being 
fixed for the conference, he came one, : evening into the city in great 
state, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by the regent : they 
proceeded to the Nabob’s;, palace, where captain Dalton, as com- 
mander of the English garrison, was present. 
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i ' The usual ceremonies being ovei', the Morattoe with great delibera- 1752 

iion and propriety enumerated the many obligations which the Nabob 
owed to the regent. He painted in lively colours the distressful state 
of his affairs, when the regent generously undertook his cause; at 
which time, although nominal lord of a country extending from the 
river Peniiar to Cape Comerin, he really possessed no more of this 
great dominion than the ground inclosed by the walls of Tritchinopoly, 
where he was closely besieged by a much superior and implacable 
enemy. He appealed to the Nabob for the truth of what he asserted, 
and then demanded in form the delivery of the city and territory of 
Tritchinopoly, in consequence of the solemn agreement he had made 
with the Mysorean, which he produced signed and sealed. 

The Nabob, who expected this harrangue, acknowledged the fa- 
il vours he had received, and said, that he was resolved to fulfil his 

engagements: but that being at this time in possession of no other 
considerable fortified town, it was impossible to remove his family, 
which was very large, until he had, by reducing the Arcot province 
got a place proper for their reception : he therefore demanded a 
respite of two months, at the expiration of which he promised to send 
orders to Ms brother-in-law to deliver up the city. The Morattoe 
highly commended this resolution ; and after some other vague dis- 
course, he signified an inclination to speak to him in private, and 
desired the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they and the rest 
of the audience, excepting captain Dalton, were retired, changing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negociator to the smile of a 
courti<^r, he told the Nabob, that he believed him endowed with too 
much sense to mind what he had said before those two stupid fellows, 
meaning the commissaries : you must likewise, said he, think that I 
have too much discernment to believe you have any intention of ful- 
filling the promise you have now made. How could you answer to 
the Great Mogul the giving up so considerable a part of his dominion 
to such insignificant people : it would be the highest absurdity to 
think of it. These you may be assured are my real sentiments, what- 
ever my private interest may induce me to say to the contrary in 
1 public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find him in this 
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dispo dtioii ; for it was his resentment more than the regent’s that 
he dreaded ; and immediately made him a present of a draught on 
his treasury for 50,000 rnpees, promising much more if he would re- 
concile matters, and divert the regent from insisting on the letter of 
the treaty. This the other assured him he would do, though nothing 
was farther from his intentions. He was in reality the most improper 
person that could have been chosen to adjust the difference. His 
views were, first by ingratiating himself with the Nabob, to persuade 
him to admit a large body of Morattoes into the city as the best means 
of deceiving the regent into a belief that he really intended to give it 
up according to his promise ; and these military umpires would have 
been instimcted to seme on any opportunity that might offer of sedu- 
cing or overpowering the rest of the garrison ; and if this iniquitous 
scheme succeeded, he intended to keep possession of the city, which 
he had formerly governed, for himself. If there should be no open- 
ing for this plan, he determined to protract the dispute as long as 
possible by negociations, during which he was sure of being kept in 
pay by the Mysorean, and did not doubt of having the address to get 
considerable presents from the Nabob. When this double dealing 
should be exhausted, he purposed to make the Mysorean declare war, 
knowing tliat he had too great an opinion of the Morattoes to carry 
it on without continuing them in his service. 

The apprehensions of an immediate rupture obliged the English 
troops, who had proceeded on the 16th of June as far as Utatoor, to 
retui'n on the 18th to Tritchinopoly ; for the Mysorean had even 
threatened to attack the Nabob, if he offered to march out of the 
city in order to join his European allies, as he had promised. Their 
appearance, more than their remonstrances, produced an accommo- 
dation for the present. The Nabob made over to the regent the re- 
venues of the island of Seringham, and of several other districts, im- 
powering him to collect them himself ; promised again to deliver up 
Tritchinopoly at the end of two months ; and in the mean time 
agreed to receive 700 men, provided they were not Morattoes, into 
the city. On these conditions the Mysorean agreed to assist him 
with all his force to reduce the Arcot province. Neither side gave 
any credit to the other, but both expected advantages by gaming 
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time. The Nabob knew that an immediate declaration of war, would 1752 
effectnally stop the progress 0 arms in the Carnatic, where he 
hoped to gain some signal advantage, whilst the regent delayed to 
commence hostilities against him ; and the regent wished for nothing 
SO mxich as the departm*e of the Nabob and the English battalion, 
that he might carry on his schemes to surprize Tritchinopoly, which 
he knew their presence would render ineffectual. The excuses he 
made, when pressed to march, sufSciently explained his intentions ; 
and to fx'ustrate them, 200 Europeans with 1500 Sepoys were placed 
in garrison in the city, under the command of captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to take every precaution against a surprize. 

The battalion, now reduced to 500 men, together with 2500 Se- 
poys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied by the 
Nabob at the head of 2000 horse : these, with about the same num- 
ber of Peons left in Tritchinopoly, were all the force he commanded, 
for none of the numerous allies, whom he saw acting in his service a 
fsAY days before, remained with him. The Tanjorines had rendered 
too great services to be refused the permission of returning home ; and 
the troops of the Poly gars were not obliged to act out of the districts 
of Tritchinopoly. The Mysoreans and Morattoes remained in their 
encampment to the west of the city, placing a detachment in Sering- 
ham Pagoda, of which the Nabob had permitted them to take 
possession. 

The weakness to which the Nabob's force was reduced by this fatal 
contest, and the apprehension of still worse consequences fi’om it, de- 
stroyed the hopes which the English had entertained a few days 
before, of canying his arms in triumph against Velore or Gingee. 

Their late success, instead of inspiiing exultation, served only to im- 
bitter the sense of their incapacity to reap any advantage from it. 

They mai'ched away more with the sullenness of men defeated, than 
with the alacrity of troops flushed with victory ; and proceeding with- 
out any regular plan for their future operations, they followed the 
liigh road until they came to Vol-condah. 

Here they halted for some days, whilst the Nabob negociated with 
the governor, who refused to deliver up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 80,000 rupees as a consideration for^the arrears 
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that were due from him, gave security for the punctual discharge of 
the revenues of his district in future. 

From hence the Nabob detached his brother Abdullwahab Khan 
with 1000 horse to Arcot, appointing him his lieutenant of the coun- 
tries to the north of the river Paliar ; and the rest of the army march- 
ing by Yerdacheium, proceeded to Tiwadi, where they arrived on 
the 6th of July, and found a garrison of French Sepoys in the pagoda, 
who surrendered on the first summons. The troops then encamped 
in the neighbourhood, and major Lawrence leaving the command to 
captain Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Fort St, 
David. This place was no longer the seat of the presidency, which, 
by orders from England, had been removed, two months before, to 
its ancient residence at Madrass. 

The death of Chunda-saheh, and the capture of Seringham, struck 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry with the deepest consternation ; for 
excepting those who received advantages from their employments in 
the war, few had ever approved of the ambitious views of their go- 
vernor, and fewer were personally attached to him. The haughtiness 
and arrogance of his spirit disgusted all who approached him ; he 
exhibited on all occasions the oriental pomp, and marks of distinction, 
which he assumed as the Great Mogul's viceroy in the countries 
south of the Kristna : insomuch that he had more than once obliged 
his own countrymen to submit to the humiliation of paying him ho- 
mage on their knees. This domineering insolence had created him 
many enemies, who, with a spirit of malice common to violent pre- 
judices, were not sorry to find their own sense of his romantic schemes 
justified by the late signal disasters, which they hoped would deter 
him from prosecuting them any farther. But they did not know the 
man : difficulties and disappointments, instead of depressing him, only 
suggested the necessity of exerting himself with more vigour. And 
indeed his plan of gaining vast acquisitions in the Decan had been 
laid with so much sagacity, that the successes of his arms to the north- 
ward already hallanced the disgrace they had suffered at Sering- 
ham. 

In the month of February of the preceeding year, Salabat-jing the 
new Soubah, with the French troops under the command of Bussy, 
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‘ quitted tlio country of Gadop^h where the unfortunate Murzafa-jing 1752 
had keen killed. On the 15th of March they came to Oanoiil, the 
capital of the Pitan Nabob by whose hand that prince was slain, 
and it was determined that the city should atone for tbe treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally well fortified ; 
but since it had been in the possession of Pitans, these people, as 
ayaricious as they are brave, had suffered the defences both of the 
town and its citadel to fall to decay ; and the river whichjrtins close 
to the city, had lately carried away 200 yards of the wall ; there were 
4000 Pitaiis in the place, who attempted to defend this entrance ; 
but not accustomed to the fire of field pieces, were easily put to flight : 
they retired into the castle, several parts of which were likewise in 
ruins ; and the French troops, animated by their success, and led by . 

Mr. Kirjean, a nephew of Mr. Dupleix, stormed it, with great viva- 
city, where the breaches were most practicable ; by wliicli time the 
army of Sahibat-jing came up, and assisted with good will in putting 
all the garrison to the sword ; many of the inhabitants were likewise 
massacred. The wife of the late Nabob and her two sons were made 
prisoners. 

The French doubtless intended, by the unmercifukslaughter which 
they made at the taking of this city, to spread early the terror of 
their arms, through the countries in which they were going to esta- 
blish themselves, where no European force had ever before appeared 
and in order to raise an opinion of their good faith and justice, equal 
to the reputation of their prowess, Mr. Bussy, immediately after 
Canoul was taken, obliged Salabat-jing to settle the fortune of Sad- 
oiidin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa-jing, their late ally and Sou- 
bah. He received the investiture of the government of Adoni, which 
had been the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for th© 
treachery that caiised his death, the territory of the Nabob of Gudapah, 
who planned the conspiracy, and of Canoul, by whose arm he fell, 
were added to the sovereignty of the young prince, which by the 
French accounts produced all together an annual revenue of near a 
million of pounds sterling. An example of generosity, which, if true, 
could not fail to raise admiration in a country, where the merits of 
the father are so seldom of advantage to the distresses of the son. 
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The army then crossed the Kristna, between which and Gohcondah 
were posted 25000 Morattoes, employed by Gazy-o-din Khan, the 
eldest brother of Salabat-jing, and generalissimo of the empire, to 
oppose their passage towards the city. They were commanded by 
Balagerow, the principal general of the Sahah Eajah, or king of all 
the Morattoe nations. A negotiation ensued, and the Morattoes, 
having hitherto received nothing from Gazy-o»din Khan, who was at 
Delhi, were easily persuaded, with some ready money, not only to 
retire, but also to make an alliance with the prince they were sent 
to oppose. 

Nothing more remained to obstruct the passage of the army, which 
entered Gol-condah in the procession of an eastern triumph on the 
2d of April. Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppo- 
sition, and went through the ceremony of sitting on. the Mm^nd or 
throne in pubHc, and of receiving homage not only from his own 
immediate officers, but also from most of the governors of the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The services which the French battalion had rendered were now 
amply rewarded. A present supposed to be 100,000 pounds sterling 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewise re- 
ceived gratuities, and that of an ensign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The monthly pay of a captain, besides the carriage of his baggage 
furnished at Salabat-jing's expence, was settled at 1000 rupees, of a 
lieutenant at 500, of an ensign at SOO, of a serjeant at 90, and of a 
common soldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr. Dupleix, in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, was now manifested by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-condah was supplied with recruits of men, 
stores, and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Gazy-o-din Khan had obtained from the ministry 
at Delhi a commission for the Souhahship of the Decan, and the ru- 
mour of an army inarching by his orders towards Brampore, deter- 
mined Salabat-jing to proceed immediately to Aurengabad. He left 
Gol-condah in the beginning of May, and during the route, intelli- 
gence was received that several principal men in the city had declared 
against him, and Shanavaze-Khan, who had been the prime minister 
of Nazir-jing, and had ever since his reconciliation with the French 
^ after 
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after the death of that prince, accompanied the camp, now foimd 
means to escape out of it, and went directly to Aurengabad, where ' 
he contributed not a little to inflame the minds of the people against 
Salabat-jing, describing him as a weak and infatuated prince, who 
had dishonoured the Mogul government, by subjecting himself, an<i 
his authority, to the arbitrary will of a handful of infidels, who 
grasped at nothing less than the sovereignty of half the Mogul em- 
pire under pretence of giving assistance to the rightful lords. 


1752 


These reports were two well founded not to make an impression, 
and the consequences of them were so much apprehended, that Sala- 
bat-jing did not think it safe to appear in sight of the capital, before 
he had acted the stale but pompous ceremony of receiving from the 
hands of an ambassador, said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters 
patent, appointing him viceroy of all the countries which had been 
under the jurisdiction of his father Nizam-al-muluck. The man, no 
doubt as fictitious as the writings with which he was charged, was 
treated almost with as much reverence as would have been paid to 
the emperor, whom he pretended to represent. The prince himself, 
accompanied by the French troops, advanced a mile beyond the camp 
to meet him ; and the delivery of the letters was signified by a general 
discharge of all the cannon and musketry in the army, after which he 
sat in state to receive homage from his officers ; Mr. Bussy, as the 
first in rank, giving the example. The army then continued their 
march to the city, where they arrived on the 18th of June, and found 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul’s favours, had 
suppressc'^ whatever commotions might have been intended. A few 
indeed knew for certain that Gazy-o-din Khan had received the com- 
mission assumed by his brother, and was preparing to assert it at the 
head of an army ; but the voices of these were lost amidst the cla- 
mours of a populace, impatient to see a Soubah of the Decan, once 
more making his residence in their city, which had been deprived of 
this advantage ever since the death of Nizam-al-muluck. 

The entry into Aurengabad was more splendid and magnificent, than 
that which had been made at Gol-condah : and the city merited this 
preference, being, next to Delhi, the most populous and wealthy in 
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1752 the Mogul's hominions,: its. inhahitaats, when the Soubali is there, 
are computed at a million and a half of sonls. The French had a 
convenient quarter assigned them, to which Mr. Biissy strictly obliged 
the troops to confine themselves, lest the disparity of manners sliould 
create broils and tumults which might end fatally. 

^ In the month of August, Salabat-jing exhibited another cere- 
mony to amuse the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, who 
brought, as was pretended, the Serpaw or vest, with the sword, and 
other symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his 
viceroys, on appointment. But by this time, Balagerow appeared 
again at the head of 40,000 men, ravaging the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Battles and negociations succeeded one another alternately 
during the rest of the year, and until the end of in the next, 

without producing either a decisive victory, or a definitive treaty. 
The Morattoes would in more than one action have been successful 
had not the French battalion, and their field pieces, repulsed their on- 
sets. These services gave Mr. Bussy supreme influence in the coun- 
cils of his ally, which, on hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb’s 
affairs at Tritchinopoly, he employed to obtain a commission, appoint- 
ing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwithstanding that Chun- 
da-saheh was still alive ; this, with several other pompous patents, 
was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing promised they should soon 
be followed by an ambassador from the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Dupleix published these mandates and marks of favour to awe # 
the Carnatic, astonished and rendered wavering by the catastrophe 
of Chunda-saheb : nor were these his only resources. He had been 
early apprized of the discontent of the Mysoreans at Tritchinopoly, 
and was already deeply engaged in fomenting their defection. The 
annual ships from France arriving at the time Mr. Law surrendered, 
brought a large i-einforcement to Pondicherry, which he increased, 
by taking the sailors, and sending Lascars on hoard to navigate the 
ships to China. Thus armed, and relying on no vain expectations, 
the disasters at Seringham were so far from inducing him to make any 
proposals of accommodation either to the English or the Nabob, that 
he immediately discovered his intentions of continuing the war. by 

pro- 
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proclaiming Raja-salieb, tlie son of Chnnda-saheb, Nshoh of tlie pro- 1752 
viiice, in virtue of tlie pretended authority invested in himself, and by 
ordering a body of 500 men to take the field. 

Mahomed-ally felt more severely every day the bad consequences of 
his promise to the Mysorean, for none but the most insignificant 
chiefs in the province offered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the 
rest waited to be attacked before they made their submission ; and he 
being little skilled in military matters, but deeply sensible of tlie de- 
cline of his fortune, conceived a notion, that the English troops were 
capable of reducing the fortress of Gingee ; in this persuasion he re- 
quested of the presidency in the most pressing terms to render him 
this service, and they with too much complaisance deteraiined to give 
him the satisfaction of seeing the experiment tried, notwithstanding 
that major Lawrence went to Madrass on purpose to represent the 
improbability of succeeding in the attempt. 

Accordingly on the 23d of July, major Kineer, an officer lately ar- 
rived from Europe, marched with 200 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 
600 of the Nabob's cavalry, and the next day summoned Villaparum, 
a fort twelve miles to the north of Trivadi : it surrendered without 
making any resistance. Proceeding on their march, they found diffi- 
culties increase ; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is inclosed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the roads leading through them 
^ are strong passes, of which it is necessary that an army attacking the 
place should be in possession, in order to keep the communication 
open. Major Kineer's force being muoh too small to afford proper 
detachments for this service, he marched on with the whole to Gin- 
gee, where he arrived the 26th. The garrison was summoned to 
surrender, and the offiicer answered with civility, that he kept the 
place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. The 
troops were in no condition to attack it ; for by some unaccountable 
presumption, they had neglected, to wait for two pieces of battering 
cannon, which were coming from Fort Si David. Mr. Dupleix no 
sooner heard that the English had passed the mountains, than he de- 
tached 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, with seven field pieces who 
took possession of Yicravandi, a town situated in the high road, and 
' not 
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1752 2 xot far distant from the pass througli which the English had marched ; 
upon whicli major Kineer, who upon a view of Gingee despaired of 
reducing it even with battering cannon, immediately repassed the 
mountains, and being reinforced by the rest of the Nabob's cavalry, 
and some other troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, 
with 300 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, a company of Caffrees, and 2000 
horse, to give the enemy battle. 

They were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the 
town was encircled by a rivulet, which serving as a ditch, was de- 
fended by a parapet, formed of the ruins of old houses, and interrupted 
at proper intervals to give play to the cannon. The outward bank 
was in many parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might be easily entered ; but the 
English, neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost 
the advantages which they might have taken of these circumstances. 

They marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to bring on 
the engagement in that part where they were strongest, appeared at 
first drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but sl^soojx as the 
field pieces began to fire, recrossed it with precipitation, and the ap- 
pearance of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their 
panic, advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, 
began the attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy 
answering it, both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, 
suffered little loss, and did much execution. The company of Eng- 
lish Caffres were first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded 
as they dropped, and soon after took flight ; they were followed by the 
Sepoys ; and major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which dis- 
abled him, the Europeans began to waver likewise. The enemy per- 
ceiving the confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst 
which were 50 volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet briskly, advanced 
to the bank. The vivacity of this unexpected motion increased the 
panic, and only 14 grenadiers, with two ensigns, stood by the colours : 
these indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some 
of the fugitives, with whom they retreated in order ; and the French, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, having, with very 
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little loss to themselves, killed and wounded 40 of tlie English bat- 
talion, wMch suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other 
that had happened during the war : Major Kineer was so affected by 
it, that although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on 
an illness, of which he some time after died. 


1752 



The troops retreated to Trivadi, and the enemy, quitting Vicra- 
vandi, retook the fort of Villaparum, which they demolished. Mr. 
Dupleix, animated by these successes, slight as they were, reinforced 
them with all the men he could send into the field ; the whole, con- 
sisting of 450 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 Moorish horse, 
marched and encamped to the north of Fort Si David, close to the 
bounds ; upon which the English and the Nabob's troops quitted 
Trivadi, and encamped at Chimundelum, a redoubt in the bound 
hedge, three miles to the west of St. David; here they remained for 
some days inactive, waiting for more troops from Madi'ass, where 
the ships from England had brought a reinforcement, consisting 
principally of two companies of Swiss, each of 100 men, commanded 
by ofiicers of that nation. 


To avoid the risque and delay of a march by land, one of these 
companies was immediately embarked in Massoolas, the common and 
slightest boats of the country, and ordered to proceed to Fort St. Da- 
vid by sea ; for it was not imagined that the French would venture to 
violate the English colours on this element ; but the boats no sooner 
came in sight of Pondicherry than a ship in the road weighed anchor 
and seizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town ; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them prisoners, and insisted that the capr 
ture was as justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops 
at Seringham. 


As soon as the news of this loss reached Madrass, Major Lawrence 
embarked with the other company of Swiss, on board of one of the 
company's ships, and arrived the 16th of August at Port St. David. 
The next day he took the command of the army, which consisted of 
400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob's troops, cavalry, 
and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his arrival 
decamped in the night, and retreated to Bahoor, and finding them- 
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1752 selves followed, the next day went nearer to Poiidicharry, and en- 
camped between the boimd hedge and Villanore, the 

commanding officer sent a letter protesting against the English, for 
not respecting the territory of the French company. Major Law- 
rence being instructed by the presidency not to enter their antient 
limits, the bound hedge, unless they should set the example, contented 
himself with attacking their advanced post at Villanore, which they 
immediately abandoned, and their whole army retreated under the 
walls of the town. 


They shewed so little inclination to quit this situation, that major 
Lawrence, imagining nothing would intice them out of it but a per- 
suasion that the English were become as unwilling as themselves to 
venture a general engagement, retreated precipitately to Baboon 
The stratagem took effect, not with the commanding officer Mr. 
Kirjean, but with his uncle Mr. Dupleix, who ordered him to follow 
the English, and take advantage of their supposed fears. The re- 
monstrances of his nephew only produced a more peremptory order, 
in obedience to which Mr. Kirjean marched, and encamped within 
two miles of Bahoor, where major Lawrence immediately made the 
necessary dispositions for attacking him. 

The troops began to march at three the next morning : the Sepoys 
fonned the first fine, the battalion the second, and the artillery were di- 
vided on the flanks ; the NahoFs cavalry were stationed to the right on 
the other side of a high hank, which ran from the English to the ene- 
niy^s camp : the attack began a little before the dawn of day. The 
Sepoys were challenged by the advanced posts, and not answering, 
received their fire, which they returned, and still marching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy's Sepoys, which lasted till 
day-light, when the French battalion were discovered drawn up ; 
their right defended by the bank, and their left by a large 
pond. The English battalion halted to form their front equal to 
that of the enemy, who, during this operation, kept up a brisk fire 
from eight pieces of comion, and continued it until the small arms be™ 
gan. The action now became warm, the English firing as they ad- 
vanced, and the French standing their ground until the bayonets met. 

This 
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This crisis of modem war is generally decided in an instant, and 1752 
very few examples of it occur. The company of English grenadiers, 
with two platoons, broke the enemy's center, on which their whole 
line immediately gave way, and no quarter being expected in such a 
conflict, they threw down their arms as incumbrances to their flight. 

This was the moment for the Nabob's cavaliy to charge, as they 
liad been instructed; but instead of setting out in pursuit of the 
fugitive>s, they galloped into the camp, and employed themselves in 
plunder; however the Sepoys picked up many of them. Mr, Kir- 
jean, with 13 officers and 100 private men, were made prisoners, 
and a greater number were killed ; all the enemy's artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores were taken. Of the English battalion, 4 * officers 
and 78 private men were killed and wounded. 


Tiiis victory broke the enemy's force so effectually, that Mr. Du- 
pleix was obliged to wait the arrival of farther reinforcements be- 
fore lie ^attempted any thing more in the field ; nor was this the only 
advantage obtained by it, for it cheeked the resolution which the 
Mysorean had just taken of declaring openly for the French. 

The English battalion no sooner quitted Tritchinopoly, than the 
regent set about accomplishing his scheme of surprizing the city, and 
by disbursing large sums of money, endeavoured to gain 500 of the 
Nabob's best Peons, armed with firelocks. The J emautdars, or cap- 
tains of these troops, received his bribes, and promised to join the 700 
Mysoreans in the garrison whenever they should] rise. Captain Dal- 
ton receiving some hints of the conspiracy, kept ward in the city 
with as much vigilance as if he had been in an enemy's country, and 
caused tlie artillery on the ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards on the quarters of the Mysoreans, and of the suspected Peons. 

These precautions naturally alarmed those who had been treating 
with the regent ; but still none of them made any discovery ; where- 
upon, at a general review of arms ordered for this purpose, he di- 
rected their fiints to be taken out of their firelocks, under pretence 
of supplying them with some of a ^letter sort. This convincing 
them that their practices were discovered, the Jemautdars came and 
confessed all that had passed, imploring forgiveness : each brought 
the sum he had received, and that of the principal man was J 6,000 
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1752 rupees. They protested that they had no view in taking the mo- 
ney, Tbut to keep their troops from starving, who had scarcely re- 
ceived any pay from the Nabob for nine months ; and as a proof 
that they had no intention of assisting the Mysorean in his designs, 
they said, that not one of them had removed his wife and family 
out of the city. Captain Dalton made them few reproaches, but 
ordered them to march with their troops the next morning to join 
the Nabob’s army at Trivadi. The regent finding this scheme frus- 
trated, hired two fellows to shoot captain Dalton as he walked on 
the ramparts, who luckily receiving intelligence of their design a 
few hours before they intended to put it in execution, sent a detach- 
ment, which took them prisoners in the house where they had con- 
cealed themselves with their arms. One was sullen, and said little, 
but the other confessed the whole, and declared, that three more 
were engaged in the plot, who had undertaken to watch the gate of 
the palace, and shoot Kiroodin Khan, the Nabob’s brother-in-law, 
when he should come out on the tumult which the death of the 




English commander would naturally occasion; but these, on seeing 
the soldiers mrach to the house, had made their escape. The regent, 
when reproached for this treachery, denied that he had any know- 
ledge of it. He employed, however, Morari-row to solicit the par- 
don of the assassins ; and the friendship of the Morattoe being at 
this time thought veiy valuable, Kiroodin Khan granted his request, 
but did not reprieve the men before they had gone through the ce- ^ 
remony of being fastened to the muzzles of two field pieces in sight 
of the whole garrison drawn up under arms. Five days after two 
other Mysoreans came to another Jemautdar, who commanded 180 
Sepoys at one of the gates of the city, and attempted to seduce him ; 
but this officer, an old and faithful servant of the company, secured 
the fellows, and carried them to captain Dalton. The articles signed 
by the regent were found on them, which leaving no room for equi- 
vocation, they confessed the act, and were the next morning blown 
from the muzzles of two field pieces. This execution struck such a 
terror, that the regent could not get any more of his own people to 
undertake such commissions ; and having remained quiet for some 
days, he at length pitched upon one Clement Poverio, a Neapolitan, 
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■who coBamanded a company ofTopasses in the ISTabob’s service, and 1752 
had often the guard over the French prisoners in the city. This 
man, trading a good deal, went frequently into the camp of the My- 
soreans, which gave the regent an opportunity of making application 
to him in person. He assured Poverio that he had, besides the My- 
soreans in garrison, a strong party in the city, and oifered great re- 
wards if he would join them on the first commotion. The Neapo- 
litan gave him cause to believe he was to be wrought upon, but said 
he must first sound the disposition of his officers ; and on his return 
he made a faithful report to &ptain Dalton of what had passed. He 
was ordered to return to the camp the next morning with instruc- 
tions how to proceed, and conducted Inmself so dexterously, that a few 
conferences intirely gained him the confidence of the regent. Hav- 
ing settled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton the 
agi'eement signed by the regent and himself, sealed with the great 
seal of Mysore : it was specified, that captain Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for himself, and 8,000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to aim the French prisoners, who were to be let out the fii^st time 
his company took the guard over them ; he was at the same time 
to seize on the western gate of the city, near which the Mysoreans 
were encamped, and to hoist a red flag, on which signal the whole 
army were to move, and enter the town, 

On the day fixed for the execution of tliis enterprize, all the cannon 
that could be brought to bear on the Mysore camp were well manned, 
and above 700 musketeers, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed 
in the traverses and works near the western gateway, with a great 
number of hand grenades ; the rest of the garrison was undw 
arms, and the Mysoreans would certainly have suffered severely ; 
but tlie fears of the Nabob's brother-in-law put a stop to the enter- 
prize. He was apprehensive that the attempt might succeed, and 
to avoid the risque, sent a messenger to upbraid the regent, and to 
acquaint him that the garrison were prepared to receive him. 

The regent thinking himself no longer safe under the cannon of 
the city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three miles to the 
westward, at the Pagodas of Wariore, which were garrisoned by 
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Englisli Sepoys ; but finding that captain Dalton bad reinforced this 
post, be moved again, and encamped near Seringliam. 


The mutual distrust increased daily, although the outward appear- 
ance of friendship subsisted ; for the regent sent every day one of his 
principal officers to enquire after captain Dalton’s health, in order to 
have an opportunity of discovering what he was doing. When the 
two months stipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, he 
sent four of his principal officers in form to demand the surrender of 
it ; but Kiroodin Khan, a man haughty and insolent, when no dan- 
ger was near, flew out into a passion, and reproaching the commissa- 
ries with the treacherous and clandestine practices of their prince, 
produced the agreement with captain Poverio, signed and sealed, and 
then told them plainly, that they had no city to expect, but should 
be paid the money which the regent bad disbursed, as soon as the 
Nabob’s finances were in a better condition. 


The regent pretended to be much offended with this answer ; how- 
ever, after some consideration, he sent his minister to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring that he was willing to relinquish hivS claim 
to Tritchinopoly, provided the money was immediately paid. This 
appearance of moderation was only intended to lessen the Nabob’s 
character with the publick, and to justify the measures he was deter- 
mined to take himself ; for he was too well acquainted with his cir- 
cumstances, to imagine him able to pay so large a sum, which, by 
the accounts he produced, amounted to 8,500,000 rupees. 

There now remained little hopes of reconciling the difference, 
which Mr. Dupleix had from the beginning diligently inflamed : 
knowing that it was the interest of the Morattoes to protract a war, 
he addressed himself particularly to Morari-row, who continually re- 
ceived presents and lettei's from him, as also from his wife. In these 
letters the English were represented as a plodding mercantile people, 
mmcquainted with the art of war, and not fit to appear in the field, 
opposed to a nation of so martial a genius as the Jrench ; and the 
®ncce^ at Seringham was totally ascribed to the valour and activity 
4 the-Mwattoe cavalry,:.,..; , 

Morari- 
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Morari-row having settled his plan, easily persuaded the regent to 1 
acquiesce in it, and embassadors wei'e sent to Pondiclieny, where a 
treaty was soon concluded, and war resolved ; Mr. Dupleix promising 
to take Tritchinopoly, and give it to the Mysoreans. In consequence 
of this alliance, Innis Khan, "with 3000 Morattoes, was detached 
from Seringham in the middle of August, with instructions to join 
the French, but first to go to the KaboFs camp, and endeavour to 
get some money from him ; for this object never fiiiled to be inter- 
vroveii in all Morari-rowls schemes. The detachment taking time 
to plunder the province as they marched along, were at some dis- 
tance from the coast when they received news of the battle at Bahoor : 
startled at this success, Innis Khan halted, waiting for farther instruc- 
tions from Tritchinopoly ; in consequence of which he joined the 
Nabob, with great protestations of friendship and seeming joy at the 
late event, pretending to lament that he had not come up in time to 
have a share in it ; and in order to accomplish liis intention of getting 
money, he did not hesitate to take the oath of fidelity to the Nabob. 

Major Lawrence, notwithstanding his late success at Bahoor, did 
not think it prudent to engage in any fiirther operations, whilst he re- 
mained in uncertainty of the resolution which these Morattoes might 
take ; but as soon as they joined him, he moved from Fort St. David 
to Trivadi, and prepared to employ the remainder of the season, be- 
fore the rains began, in reducing the country between Pondicherry 
and the river Paliar. At the same time the Nabob requested the 
presidency to send a force to attack Chinglapet and Cobelong, two 
strong holds, situated to the north of that river, which kept in subjec- 
tion a considerable tract of country, and from whence detachments 
frequently plundered the territory belonging to the Nabob and the 
company. 

Madrass was able to furnish no more than 200 European recruits, 
just arrived from England, and, as usual, the refuse of the vilest em- 
ployments in London, together with 50C Sepoys newly raised, and as 
unexperienced as the Europeans, Such a force appeared very unequal 
to the enterprize of laying siege to >strong forts ; and it could hardly be 
expected that any officer, who had acquired reputation, would wil- 
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lingly risque it by taking tlie command of them ; but captain Clive 
whose military life had been a continued option of difficulties, volunta- 
rily offei’ed his service on this occasion, notwithstanding that his health 
was at this time much impaired by the excess of his former fatigues. 

The troops, with four 24 pounders, marched on the 10th of Sep- 
tember against Oobelong. This fort, called by the Moors Saudet Bun- 
dar, and situated twenty miles south of Madrass, and within musket 
shot of the sea, was built by An’war-odean Khan, near the ruins of 
another belonging to the Ostend company. The French got possession 
of it in the beginning of the year 1750 by a stratagem. A ship an- 
chored in the road, making signals of distress, and the Moors who re- 
paired on board were told, that most of the crew had died of the 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish likewise, if they were not per- 
mitted to come ashore immediately, since they were no longer able 
to navigate the vessel. The Nabob’s officer, in hopes of being well 
paid, granted their request ; on which thirty Frenchmen of lean and 
■yellow physiognomies, counterfeiting various kinds of infirmities, were 
admitted, and having arms concealed under their deaths, overpowered 
the garrison in the night. The fort had no ditch, but a strong wall 
flanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, and it was garrisoned by 60 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. 

The English troops arrived in the evening at an eminence about 
two miles to the westward, from whence half of them marched in 
the night under the command of lieutenant Cooper, to take posses- 
sion of a garden, situated about 600 yards to the south of the fort. At 
break of day the garrison detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
who advancing to the garden unobserved, began to fire through se- 
veral large crevices in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, 
and a shot killed lieutenant Cooper. The troops were so terrified by 
this alarm, and by the death of their officer, that they fled precipi- 
tately out of the garden, and would probably have run back to Ma- 
drass, had they not been met by captain Olive advancing with the 
rest of his force, who obliged them, not without difficulty, and even 
violence, to rally, and return with him to the garden, which the ene- 
my abandoned on his approach. 
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Tlie next day lie sent a smmiions to the French olScer, who an- 
swered, that the Fort belonged to the king of France, and that if 
the English committed any hostilities, his nation would deem it a 
declaration of war: he therefore expected that they should imme- 
diately withdraw ; but if they persisted, and attacked the place, he 
and Ms garrison were determined to die in the breach. This bluster- 
ing language proceeded from his reliance on a reinforcement of 700 
Sepoys and 40 Europeans, which Mr. Dupleixhad detached from 
PondicheiTy to Chinglapet, with orders to the officer commanding 
thereto introduce them at all events into Cobelong. The English 
the next day began to erect a batteiy between the garden and the 
Fort, at the distance of 300 yards from the walls, and at the same 
time placed a strong guard on a rock about 100 yards to the left of 
the battery. The enemy brought many of their guns to bear upon 
the face of the attack, and fired smartly ; whilst it was with the 
greatest difficulty the English troops could be kept to their posts, both 
Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every alarm : an unlucky shot, 
which stmck the rock, and with the splinters it made, killed and 
wounded fourteen men, frightened the whole so much, that it was 
some time before they would venture to expose themselves again, and 
one of the advanced Gentries was found several hours after concealed 
in the bottom of a well. 

Captain Olive judging that shame would avail more than severity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, exposed himself continually 
to the hottest of the enemy's fire, and his example brought them in two 
days to do their duty with some firmness. On the third, intelligence 
was received that the party from Chinglapet were advanced within 
four miles, on which he immediately marched with half his force to 
give them battle ; but they, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
with great precipitation. On the fourth at noon, the battery was 
finished, and just as the English were preparing to fire, to his great 
surprize, he received a message from the commanding officer, offering 
to surrender at discretion, on condition that he might carry away his 
own effects : these terms were immediately accepted, and the Eng- 
lish before the evening received into the place, where it was found 
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that all the effects of the commandant consisted of a great number 
of tiirkies, and a great quantity of snnfF, commodities in which he 
dealt. Besides the cannon mounted on the walls, there were found 
50 other pieces of the largest calibres, which proved to be part of the 
artillery that the company had lost at Madrass, when taken by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning ensign Joseph Smith, walking out at day break , 
discovered a large body of troops crossing a small river that runs 
about half a mile to the west of the Fort, and concluding that they 
were the reinforcement coming again from Chinglapet, immediately 
informed captain Clive, who instantly hastened from the fort to join 
the troops, which ensign Smith had already posted in ambuscade 
amongst the rocks and underwood, which commanded the high road. 
Ensign Smith was not deceived in his conjectui’e ; for the command- 
ing officer at Chinglapet haying received the day before a letter from 
the officer at Cobelong, advising him that the place could not hold 
out 24 hours unless relieved, determined to make an effort more vi- 
gorous than the former, and being ignorant of the surrender, intended 
to surprize the English camp early in the morning. The Nabob’s 
colours were hoisted in the fort, and these being white, skirted with 
green, were at a distance mistaken by the enemy for their own flag ; 
which confirmed their notion that the place still held out ; and they 
continued to advance with great security, until the whole ]3arty were 
within the reach of the troops in ambuscade, who then gave their fire 
from all sides with great vivacity. It fell heavy, and in a few minutes 
struck down 100 men ; the rest were so terrified that not more than 
half retained even presence of mind to provide for their safety by 
flight : the commanding officer, 25 Europeans, and 250 Sepoys, with 
two pieces of cannon, were taken : those who fled, flinging away their 
arms, hurried to Chinglapet, where they communicated no small con- 
sternation, of which captain Clive determined to take advantage by 
marching with the utmost expedition against the place. 

;It is situated 30 miles west of Cobelong, 40 south west of Madras®, 
and witliin half a mile of the northern bank of tlie river Paliar. The 
§ French 
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French took, ..possession, of it .in 'the beginning 'of.' the preceding year, Ifot, 
when their troops marched' out of . Pondicherry, witli Chiinda-saheb to 
reduce the .' Arcot piwinec'. It was,,. . and not ' .witliout reason, es- 
teemed by the natives a very ,'stroiig . hold . Its outline," exclilsive of 
so'nm irregiilar projections at the gateways, is nearly a paralleiogram, 
extending 400 yards, from north to, .south, and ' 320 from east to 
west. The eastern, and half the northern side is , covered by a con- 
tinued swamp of rice fields, and the other' half of the north, toge- 
ther with the whole of the west side, is defended by a large lake. 
Inaccessible in these parts, it would have been impregnable, if the 
south side had been equally secure ; but here the ground is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever 
he was, that erected the fort, seems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen in the knowledge of his art, not only by 
the choice of the spot, but also by proportioning the strength of the 
defences to the advantages and disadvantages of the situation : for 
the fortifications to the south are much the strongest, those opposite 
to the rice fields something weaker, and the part that is skirted by 
the lake is defended only by a slender wall ; a deep ditch 60 feet 
wide, and faced with stone, a fausse-braye, and a stone wall 18 feet 
high, with round towers on and between the angles, form the de- 
fences to the land: nor are these all; for parallel to the south, east, 
and north sides of these outward works, are others of the same kind 
repeated within them, and these joining to the slender wall which 
rims to the west along the lake, form a second enclosure or fortifi- 
cation. The garrison consisted of 40 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, 
and 15 pieces of cannon were mounted in the place. 


A battery, consisting of four twenty-four pounders, was raised to 
the south about 500 yards from the wall, which resisting at this dis- 
tance longer than was expected, the guns were removed and mounted 
within 200 yards, and from hence in . four days they made a breach 
through both the outward and' inward wall but still it remained tO’ 
drain and fill up the ditches,: and' even .'after this a, much greater num- 
ber than the besiegers might have been easily, repulsed. :Biit the officer, 
on seeing the English prepariB,g to. make- approaches to' the outward 
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1752 ditch, imagined that he had sufSciently asserted the honour of his 
and hung out the flag to capitulate, offering to give up the 
fort if the garrison were permitted to march away with the honours 
of war. Captain Clive, thinking that the risque of storming a place 
so capable of making an obstinate resistance, was not to be put in 
competition with the ideal honour of reducing the garrison to se- 
verer terms, immediately complied with the enemy’s proposals, who 
on the Slst of October evacuated the fort, and marched away to 
Pondicherry. 

A garrison of Europeans and Sepoys, under the command of an 
English ofBcer, was placed in Chinglapett ; and some time after, at 
the Nabob’s request, the fortifications of Cobelong were blown up. 
The capture of these two places completed the reduction of all the 
country that remained unsubdued to the north of the river Paiiar, be- 
tween Sadrass and Arcot. 

The health of Captain Clive declining every day after this expe- 
dition, induced him not only to quit the field, but also to take the 
resolution of returning to his native country. He left Madrass in 
the beginning of the next year, universally acknowledged as the man 
whose example first roused his countrymen from that lethargy of their 
natural character, into which they were plunged before the siege of 
Arcot ; and who, by a train of uninterrupted successes, had contri- 
buted more than any other ofiicer, at this time, to raise the reputa- 
tion of their arms in India. 

During these sieges, major Lawrence, accompanied by the Nabob, 
advanced fi*om Trivadi to Vandiwash. This place, situated 20 miles 
to the north of Gingee, was under the government of Tuckea-saheb, 
who had, as well as Chunda-saheb, and Mortiz-ally, married one of 
the sisters of the Nabob, Subder-ally Khan : the widow of this un- 
fortunate prince, together with his posthumous and only surviving 
son, called Ally Doast Khan, resided mth Tuckea-saheb in the fort. 
It was imagined that a place capable of sending forth such pretenders 
to disturb the title of Mahomed-ally, would have been attacked with 
the utmost vigour; but the Nabob was in such distress for money, 
that he preferred to listen to the offers of Tuckea-saheb to ransom 
2 his 
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Ms town and fort from hostilities. Whilst an officer deputed for this 1752 
purpose was settling the terms, a cannon shot from the fort was by — ^ 
some accident fired into the camp. The Sepoys, vexed at the nego- 
tiation, which disappointed their expectations of plunder, seized on 
this opportunity to break it off, and under pretence of resenting the 
insult, rushed into the Pettah, and broke open the houses ; the poor 
surprized inhabitants were incapable of making resistance ; but it 
being apprehended that the garrison might sally from the fort, a 
party of Europeans were sent to support the Sepoys. Tuckea-saheb, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden act of violence, imputed it to 
treachery, and ordered his garrison to fire at the troops they saw in 
the Pettah. This brought ou farther hostilities; the English bom- 
barding the fort with two mortars, and the garrison keeping up a 
constant fire from their musketry and cannon until morning ; when 
a parly ensued, which explaining matters, the troops were recalled 
out of the Pettah, and the contribution was settled at 300,000 ru- 
pees, wliich were paid the same day. 

The Morattoes during this expedition were continually roaming 
for plunder, which they took indifferently, as well in the countries 
acknowledging the Nabob as in the districts of disaffected chiefs ; at 
the same time that they were doing this mischief, they expected to 
be paid, only because they had it in their power to do more by openly 
joining his enemies. 

The army returned from Vandiwash to Trivadi, where they pre- 
pared to canton themselves during the rainy monsoon, which began 
on the 31st of October at night, with the most violent hurricane 
that had been remembered on the coast ; the rain that fell conti- 
nually for several days after laid the whole country under water, 
and spread such a sickness amongst the troops, as obliged them, on 
the 15th of November, to retire to Fort St. David ; which place 
affording quarters only for the English, most of the Nabob's men, 
unaccustomed to remain in the field in this inclement season, left 
him, and went to their homes. 

By this time the regent at Seringham, perceiving that the Nabob 
and the English had made so little advantage of their success at Ba- 
hoor, recovered from the consternation he had been struck with by 
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1752 thatveTent ; and lie. no sooner heard that they had returned into wiii- 
; than ■ he sent away: 'M with' all Ms Morattoes 

■excepting 500, to Pondicherry ; and Irinis Khan, with those under 
his comiiiand, ; quitted .the Nabob- at Trivadi in the beginning of No- 
vember, but not without having got some of the money reeei v"ed at 
Tandiwash. Mr. Dupleix promised to send some Europeans to Se- 
ringham, and the regent hoping to divert the garrison of Tritchino- 
poly from making any attempt against him before they arrived, pre- 
tended that he had no design to make war with the Nabob, and that 
Morari-row had left him in consequence of a dispute which had 
arisen on settling their accounts ; but notvd.tlistaiidmg^ this declaratioii 
his patroles of horse stopped and carried to his camp all the provi- 
sions that were coming to the city : the effects of this hostility were 
soon felt; and the presidency of Madrass, who, in consideration of 
his pretensions to Tritchinopoly, had hitherto declined to take re- 
venge of his treacherous attempts to get possession of it, now thought 
it time to treat him as a declared enemy. 

In consequence of this resolution, captain Dalton on the 23d of 
December marched out of the city at ten o’clock at night, with the 
greatest part of the Europeans and Sepoys, to beat up his camp, 
which extended under the northern wall of Seringham ; but tlio re- 
gent himself with a considerable guard remained within the pagoda. 
An artillery officer with three pieces of cannon was previously posted 
on the southern bank of the Gaveri, opposite the pagoda, with orders 
to create what alarm he could by throwing shot into the place, as 
soon as he should hear the fire of the musketry in the camp : the 
troops passed the Gaveri at Ghuckly-pollam, and then crossing the 
island marched along the bank of the Coleroon, until they came 
within a quarter of a mile of the enemy’s camp, when they halted 
in order to refresh themselves, and to form for the attack : hut on 
the review it was found that no less than 500 of the Sepoys were ab- 
sent, having, as they afterwards affirmed, inadvertently missed the 
line of march in the dark ; however the rest not seeming to be dis- 
■couraged, it was determined to proceed : they ‘were divided into two 
bodies, the first marched only four in front, being designed to pene- 
trate' through the camp, firing two to the right, and two to the left ; 

whilst 
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wliilst the other; drawn up in a more compact manner; were ordered 1 
to halt as soon as they came amongst the tentS; and there remain as 
a support to the first party ; who moving on, found the enemy’s ad- 
\'anced guard fast asleep, and stabbing them with their bayonets, en*- 
tered the camp without opposition, and to the riglit and left began a 
brisk fire from front to rear.. ■ The alarm was instantly spread, and 
]:> rod need sucli consternation, that nothing was heard but the shrieks 
of men wounded, and the outcries of others warning their friends 
to fly from the danger. The enemy, according to their senseless 
custom, raised a number of blue lights in the air, in order to discover 
the motions of the column, but these lights served much better to 
direct the fire again>st themselves ; in the mean time those “within 
the pagoda manned the walls, but refi’ained from firing for fear of 
killing their own people in the camp, who in less than an hour were 
totally dispersed ; and if the Engiish had brought with them a pe- 
tard, they would probably have forced into the pagoda, and have 
finished the war by securing the person of the regent. Every thing 
being now quiet, the Sepoys were permitted to take as many horses 
as they could conveniently lead away ; and marching foremost out 
of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order ; but 
by this time the Mysoreans within the pagoda, finding hy the ex- 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own army remained within 
reach, began to fire smartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 
21) men, of whom seven were Europeans. 

The troops reached the city by day break, when they discovered the 
enemy returning to the island, who immediately struck, all their tents, 
and retired into the pagoda. This sufficiently shewed their panic ; 
but nevertlieloss it was evident that their continuance in the neigh- 
bourhood wT>uid prevent the inhabitants from bringing in provisions, 
of which they began already to feel the want ; captain Dalton 
therefore determined to bombard the pagoda, not doubting, that if 
he could drive the enemy out of it, their fears would deter them 
from encamping again within a night’s mareli. With this view he 
sent half his force the following night across the river, and dislodged 
them, from a great choultry that stands by the “water *side, directly 
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1752 opposite to the south-gate of Seringham ; the building “was 100 feet 
square, and SO high ; a great number of Coolies were immediately 
set to work, and before morning they inclosed the choultry with a 
strong entrenchment, and likewise made a parapet with sand bags 
round the roof, on which two field pieces were mounted. As it was 
not doubted that the enemy would make an effort to recover a post 
so capable of molesting them, captain Dalton determined to support 
it with the rest of his force ; the bed of the Caveri having at this 
time little or no water, he took post over against the choultry, on the 
southern bank of the river ; where a lo w wall served the party as a 
parapet ; who had with them four field pieces, which might easily 
flank the chonltry, as the river in this part was only 400 yards wide : 
the enemy remained quiet until noon, when having sufficiently in- 
toxicated themselves with opium, they began to swarm out in great 
numbers ; but the field pieces kept them for some time at a distance, 
every shot doing execution. During the cannonade a party of the 
Nabob’s Sepoys crossed the river, and taking possession of a small 
choultry at a little distance to the right of the other, began to fire 
from this untenable post ; upon which a body of 300 Morattoe horse 
galloped up to attack them, but before they arrived the Sepoys took 
flight ; several of them were cut to pieces, and the rest re-crossing 
the river, ran into the city; the Morattoes, encouraged by this 
success, now galloped up towards the entrenchment of the great 
choultry, where they were suffered to come so near, that several of 
them made use of their sabres across the parapet before the troops 
within gave fire, which then began, and seconded by that of the 
four pieces of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and 
wounded a gxeat number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confusion ; in this instant an officer unadvisedly took the 
resolution of quitting his post, and passed the river, in order to give 
captain Dalton some information concerning the artillery : some of 
the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went away through fear, and 
concluding that things were worse than appeared to them, followed 
his example, and ran out of the entrenchment ; which the rest perceiv- 
ing, a panic seized the whole, and they left the post with the greatest 
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precipitation, notwithstanding they had the niinute before given three 1752 
huzzas, on the retreat of the Morattoes : a body of 3000 Mysore 
horse, who were drawn xip on the bank, immediately galloped into the 
bed of the river, and charging the fugitives with fury, cut down the 
whole party excepting 15 men : flushed with this success, they made 
a pxisli at captain Dalton’s division on the other side. All these mo- 
tions succeeded one another so rapidly, that he had hardly time to 
pxit Ms men on their guard ; more especially as many of them had 
caught the panic, from having been spectators of the massacre of their 
comrades : however some of the bravest hearkening to his exhorta- 
tions stood firm by the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Se- 
poys, who made a strong fire from behind the low wall in their front, 
which, accompanied by the gi'ape-shot of the four field pieces, soon 
abated the ardour of the enemy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving 
some horses, whose riders fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns : captain Dalton then advanced a little way into the bed of the 
river, where he remained until he had collected the dead and wounded. 

Not a man who escaped could give any reason why he quitted his 
post, all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took 
flight only one man in the entrenchment was wounded, and that 
they had nine barrels of ammunition. 

This disaster diminished the strength of the garrison near one half, 
not by the number, but the quality of the troops that were lost ; for 
the killed and disabled were 70 Europeans, and 300 of the best Se- 
poys, together with the lieutenants Wilkey and Crow ; who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to stay 
in the entrenchment, where they were cut down. No farther hopes 
therefore remained of driving the regent out of Seringham ; on the 
contrary, it became necessary for the garrison, thus lessened, to give 
their whole attention to the security of the city ; and all negotiations 
between the Nabob and the regent being at an end, captain Dalton 
turned out the 700 Mysoreans, suffering them to retire peaceably 
with their arms and baggage : but he detained their commander Go- 
paulrauze, the regent’s brother, permitting him however to keep such 
domesticks as he thought proper, 


But 
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Blit lest tlie enemy sliould imagine that he was to tall)?’ dispiri ted , 
if lie slioiild reinain inactive, captain Dalton determined to make 
some attempt, which, at the same time that it might be executed 
withoiit mxieh risqiie, im make them believe he xvas still in a 

capacity to act in the field. They had a post about four miles west 
of Tritchinopoly, at a pagoda called Velore, where the guard pre- 
vented the country people from cairying provisions into the city. 
The pagoda had a strong stone wall, and they had choaked up the 
great gate with mud, leaving at the bottom a wicket, by which only 
one man could enter at a time, and this they carefully shut every 
evening: 80 Europeans marched in a dark night, and having con- 
cealed themselves in a watercourse near the gate, a serjeant of artil- 
lery, carrying a barrel of gun powder with a long sausage to it, went 
forward, and digging, placed the barrel under the wicket unobserved, 
although the centinel was sitting at the top of the gate singing a 
Moorish song : the explosion not only brought down the mud- work, 
but also blew up the terrace of the gateway, with the guard asleep on 
it, so that the soldiers entered immediately without difliculty, and 
having fresh in their memory the loss of their comrades at the choul- 
try, put all the Mysoreans they met to the sword. 

The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would be the 
surest means of reducing the garrison, ordered a party of 200 horse 
to lie on the plain every night, between the city and the country 
of the Polygar Tondiman, from whence alone provisions were ob- 
tained : they seized some of the people bringing in rice, and accord- 
ing to tlieir ancient and barbarous custom, cut off their noses, and 
sent them thus mangled to Tritchiiiopoly. This cruelty struck 
sucli a terror, that for some days no one would venture to bring in 
supplies : in order therefore to dislodge this detachment, 400 men, 
Sepo3'S and Eiiro|)eans, with two field pieces, marched in tlie even- 
ii]g and took ])ossession of the ground -where they used to pass the 
night ; the enemy coming up some time after, did not discover their 
danger before they received the fire of the troops, which imme- 
diately put them to flight, and by their outcries ifc was imagined 
they suffered considerably. 


Whatever 
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Wliatevcr might be their loss, the surprize struck such a terror, 1752 
that no more small detachments could be prevailed on to remain 
within reach of the garrison during tho dark nights ; and their re- 
fusal suggested to the regent the resolution of dividing his force, and 
of forming a considerable camp between the city and Tondiman's 
country, whilst he remained with the rest at Seringham. A multi- 
tude of people set to the work finished in a few^^ d^^ an entrench- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place caEed Facquire's Tope^ or 
the grove of the Facquire, situated ibur mdes to^^^ri^^ south, and one 
to the west of the city ; after which 5000 horse and 3000 foot, being 
' nearly one half of the army, and the best troops^^^^^^i^^ moved from 
the island with their baggage, and pitched their tents within this 
fortification. The effect of this disposition was soon severely felt ; 
no more grain was brought to the market, the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants began to cry famine, whilst the garrison had the morti- 
fication to perceive themselves incapable of removing the distress, be- 
ing, since the loss at the choultry, too weak to cope with the enemy, 
in either of their camps. 

Such was the situation of affairs at Triteiiinopoly at the end of 1753 
March 1753. In the mean time- the Junction of the Morattoes ena- 
bled Mr. Dupleix to make head against the Nabob in the Carnatic, 
and he had likewise received the satisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabad-jing had removed a most dangerous competitor for the Sou- 
bahship, by the murder of his brother Gazi-o- din Khan, 

This prince having long sent before him many threats and ru- 
mours of his approach to the Decan, at length marched from Delhi ; 
and in the beginning of October 1752, appeared before Aurengabad 
at the head of 150,000 men : at the same time, and by his instigation, 
Balagerow and Ragogi Bonsola entered tine province of Gol-oondah, 
with 100,000 Morattoes. Balagerow is known ; and Ragogi Bon- 
sola we have seen invading the Carnatic in 174}0, ten years before 
which he had made conquests and established the Morattoe dominion 
in some parts of the province of Berar, from whence, in conjunction 
with Balagerow, he invaded Bengal in 1744. Salabad-jing and Mr. 

Bussy were at Gol-condah when they received intelligence of the ap- 
* proaoh of these armies, and immediately took the field with their ut- 
'f' N n most 
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1752: most ibrce, and at Beder, a very strong ..and ancient city 60, 'miles nortli- 
of . Gol-condali,. -were , met, -Iby the,' .Morattoes. Meanwhile Ghazi- 
o-din Khan entered- Anrengahad without opposition. He had brought 
with him ; from Delhi a -French surgeon named DeVolton, who had 
long been principal physician to the Great .Mogul This man, Ghazi- 
o-din Khan sent forward to . Pondicherry, as an envoy empowered by 
the Great Mogul to offer Air. ■■ Dupleix many advantages, if he would ■ 
withdraw the French troops from the service of Salabad-jing : and as 
a proof of this commission, De Volton was furnished with a blank 
paper, to which the great seal of the empire was affixed. Salabad“ 
jing receiving intelligence of these intentions, set about to frustrate 
them by a method which could not fail of success, as it could, not na- 
turally be suspected ; for he prevailed on his mother, who was at 
Aurengabad, to poison his brother, who, however was not her son ; 
which she effected by sending him a plate of victuals, prepared, as 
she too truly assured him, with her own hands. On his death the 
greatest part of his army returned to their homes ; but some joined 
the Morattoes at Beder. 

Whatsoever apprehensions Salabad-jing might have, that Sche- 
abeddin the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan at Delhi, would obtain the 
Soubahship of the Decan, and revenge the murder of his father ; he 
affected to fear nothing from him, either as an enemy or a competi- 
tor : and asserting with more confidence than ever, that he himself 
was the real Soubah, sent immediately on Ghazi-o-diii Khan’s death, 
an embassador of his own to Pondicherry, who likewise pretended to 
come from the great Mogul, with a patent, as Salabad-jing had pro- 
mised, confirming Mr. ‘Dupleix Nabob of the countries to the south 
of the Kristna. The man was received with great pomp and respect, 
and the patent published throughout the province with much osten- 
tation. ■ - 

But still this title, specious as it might be, furnished Mr. Dupleix 
with no. monej^ which in the wars of Tndostan is of more service 
than any title whatsoever ; for the revenues which Salabad-jing re-' 
eeived at Aurengabad were continually exhausted by the great army 
he ’wm obliged to maintain, and the charge of Mr. Bussy’s troops 
alone amounted to 400,000, pounds a year. The distress was as great at 
. . Pondi- 
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Poiidiclieny ; for altliougli nmny chiefs in' -the 'Carnatic had without 1752 
compulsion contributed to support the cause of Ghunda-saheb during his 
life, their zeal ceased at his death, from their sense of the mcapacity 
of his son Kaja-saheb, little cjualified to prosecute a contest in which a 
man of his father’s abilities had perished : and in this time of anarchy 
and .confusion, whilst, the axithorily of no 'one e:stended farther than Ms 
sword' eoiild reach, every chief reserved for himself whatever revenues 
lie could collect. So, that notwithstanding- Mr. Dupleix’s title was ac- 
knowledged by all who did not wish well to Mahomed-ally, his power 
was confined to the districts which lie between Pondicherry and Giii- 
P ^ gee, and these did not furnish more than 50,000 pounds a year : at 

the same time the French company, missed by his representations, . 
sent out no more money than was necessary for their commerce, and 
with positive orders that it slioxild not be employed to any other pur- 
pose. These disadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to cease hostilities after the capture at Seringham, had not Mr, Du- 
pleix been endowed (and this at least is much to his honour) with a 
perseverance, that even supei'seded his regard to his own fortune, of 
' which he had at that time disbursed 140,000 pounds, and he conti- 
nued with the same spirit to furnish more ; but as this resource could 
not last long, and as the slender capacity of Raja-saheb rendered him 
rather a burtlien than a support to the cause, he determined to make 
him relinquish the title of Nabob, and to give it to some other person, 
from wliose wealth, ability, and connexion, he might reasonably ex- 
pect considerable resources for caiTying on the war. The man he 
pitched upon was Mortiz-ally Khan of Velore, to whom he displaypd 
all the commissions he had received from Salabat-jing, and discovered 
the state of h is negotiations with the Morattoes, and Mysoreans. The 
Phousdar, sensible that there could not be much risk in taking part 
with such an apparent superiority, accepted the projiosal, levied troops, 
and resolved to go to Pondicherry, as soon as the journey might bo 
undertaken without danger. In the mean time 50 Europeans were 
sent from Pondicherry to Velore, and with their, assistance ha formed 
a conspiracy with tlie French prisoners in the fort of Arcct, who 
were to rise and overpower the English garrison, which they greatly 
outnumbered ; biifc a suspicion of this treachery was luckily enter- 

N n 2 , tained 
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1752 tamed in. time to prevent the success of it, and tEe prisoners were 
in the latter end of BecemTber to ended 

:tlie year 7752 in the Carnatic. ■ ' ■ 

1758 On the 8d of January 1758, the French, consisting of 500 Euro- 

of 60 horse, together with 2000 Sepoys, and 4000 
Morattoes under the command of Morari-row, marched from Val- 
dore, and entrenched on the banks of the river Pannar, in sight of 
Trivadi : upon which Major Lawrence, with the Nabob, returned 
from Fort St. David to their former encampment at that place. Their 
force consisted of 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500 dastardly 
horse belonging to the Nabob. On the 9th the Morattoes, supported 
by two companies of Topasses in their own pay, advanced with three 
field pieces, and began to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The bat- 
talion was immediately under arms, and the grenadiers, with some 
Sepoys, were ordered to attack their guns, which they got possession 
of before the enemy had time to fire a second round : the Morattoes 
still remaining on the plain, Major Lawrence followed them two 
miles towards their camp, and having as he thought sufiiciently dis- 
persed them with his field pieces, prepared to return, when they came 
galloping up again furiously on all sides, and surrounded him. The 
soldiers preserved their fire till every shot did execution, and the ar- 
tillery men behaving with the same calmness and resolution soon heat 
them off, with the loss of 100 men killed. Morari-row, on his return 
to the camp reproached the French for their cowardice, in not having 
supported him in the manner that had been concerted between them. 
He continued however with great activity to distress their enemies, by 
sending out parties, which prevented the country people from bring- 
ing provisions to the English camp ; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 
when in want, to march with his whole force, and escort his supplies 
from Fort St. David These marches were excessively fatiguing, and 
might have been dangerous, had the French behaved with the same 
activity and spirit as the Morattoes, who never failed to bo on the 
road harrassing, and sometimes charging, the line of march : on the 
28th of January, in particular, they accompanied the battalion the 
vrhole way fi:om Trivadi to Fort St, David : but dispirited by the loss 
of 300 of their horses, which were killed by the field pieces in the 
2 ^ • different 
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different sldrmishes^ the day, they did not venture to attack the 375S 
troops as they were returning to the camp with the convoy. 

Siipported as the French were by this excellent cavalry, they might 
■witliont much risque have ventured on a general engagement; but 
Mr. Dupleix, whose eye was always on Tritchiiiopoly, determined to 
protract the war on the sea coast as long as possible, that the Myso- 
reans might not be inteiTiipted from blockading the city. He there- 
fore ordered his troops on the Pannar to act intirely on the defensive, 
and to strengthen their entrenchments ; which, with the usual dex- 
terity of that nation in works of this kind, were soon compleated and 
rendered little inferior to the defences of a regular fortress. The 
English presidency, sensible of the great risc{ue of storming such works 
without a sufficient body of horse to cover the flanks of their infantry 
duiing the attack, sollicited the king of Tanjore to send his cavalry 
to their assistance : he promised fair., and a detachment of Europeans 
with two field pieces marched from Trivadi to favour the junction ; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they heard that the king had 
recalled his troops to the capital, on a report that the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter his country. 

Disappointed of this assistance, Major Lawrence was obliged to re- 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating every day the situation of the 
enemy, which he had in sight, and fret'ting at his incapacity to attack 
them. The Morattoes in the mean time were not idle ; their parties 
were seen now at Trinomalee, then at Arcot, then at Cliillambrum, 
that is, in every part of the province between the river Paliar, and the 
Coleroon. In the middle of February, one of their detachments ap- 
peared, flourishing their sabres, and caracolling within musket shot of 
Chimundehim, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David : 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjeant, a brave but blun- 
dering man, thinking this an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
and of getting promotion, inarched into the plain with his whole 
force, 25 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys. The enemy retreated, until 
the party was advanced half a mile from the redoubt ; when the}^ 
turned on a sudden, and galloping up surrounded them in an in- 
stant ; the serjeant, not doubting that the finst fire would disperse 

them, 
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1753 tlieni, gave it in a general volly, which did some eij:ecutioii ; hut before 
the troops could load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuously 
sword in hand, broke the rank, and every horseman singling out a 
particular man, cut them all to pieces. Inactivity or retreat in war 
is never in IndoBtan imputed to prudence or stratagem, and the side 
which ceases to gain successes is genei'ally supposed to be on the brink 
of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were industriously propagated by Mr. Dupleix, in order to 
encourage his new ally Mortk-ally to set up his standard in the pro- 
vince. The Phousdar with his usual caution first encamped without 
Velore, then advanced somewhat farther, and at last, assured by the 
Morattoes that they would cover Ms march, ventured to proceed to 
Pondicherry, wdiere, on furnisMng 50,000 pounds for the expences 
of the war, he was with great cei’emony and public i^ejoicings pro- 
claimed Nabob of the Carnatic. 

But the satisfaction he might receive from this exaltation did not 
last long. It was proposed that he should begin by imitating the 
conduct of Chunda-saheb, and appear at the head of the army : this 
his nature abhorred. On settling the terms of his regency, so much 
assistance in money and troops was expected from him, and so little 
power or advantage offered in return, that he found the Nabohship 
held on such conditions, would be of less value than the inde- 
pendant possession of his government of Velore. At the same time 
suspecting what he himself would infallibly have done in a similar 
case, he was terrified with the notion that Mr. Dupleix would keep 
him a prisoner at Pondicherry, if he discovered his aversion to have 
any farther connexion with him ; these sentiments did not escape the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix ; but he had too much good sense, not to see 
that such a breach of faith would probably determine the enemies of 
Mahoined-ally to make their peace on any terms with that prince. 
He therefore consented to Moiiiiz-ally's return, who promising to 
make war in the country about Arcot, left Pondicherry in tlie end of 
March, convinced for the first time in his life, that he had met with 
a more cunning man than himself. 

In the mean time, no military ope^ation^s pas>sed, excepting tho 
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skirmisiies of tlio Mora()toes wiiili the English battalion, during three 
or .lour marches, which they were obliged to make, in order to escort 
their provisions from Fort St. David* The French were not to be in- 
ticed out of their entrenchments ; and Major Lawrence, seeing no 
other method of striking a decisive blow, determined to storm their 
camp. The presidency seconded this resolution, by sending 200 Eii- 
ropeaiiB, of which 100 w^ere a company of Swiss lately arrived from 
Bengal, to Fort St. David; where the battalion joined them; and 
the wliole, with a large convoy of provisions, set out for the camp, on 
the first of April. The wliole body of the Morattoes were waiting 
for them in sight of the bound-hedge ; and behaved this day with 
more activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon shot, and gal- 
loping up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage disunited the 
line of march, and left intervals open to, their attacks. Thus con- 
tinually threatened, and often assaulted, the convoy advanced very 
slowly. The weather was excessive hot, and sevex'al men fell dead 
with the heat, fatigue, and the want of water. When within three 
miles of Trivadi, the Morattoes made a general and vigorous charge, 
surrounding the front of the line, and were with difficulty repulsed 
many of their horses fell within a few yards of the field pieces, and 
amongst the slain was Bazinrow, Morari-row’s nephew, the same who 
came to captain Clive’s assistance, after the siege of Arcot. His death 
damped their ardour, and they retreated to a distance. But; the work 
of the day was not yet over ; for the troops continuing their march, 
discovered within a mile of Trivadi, the French teoops and Sepoys 
drawn up on their right : the convoy happened luckily to inarch on 
the left along the bank of the river Gandelu* The two battalions 
advanced against each other cannonading, until the French coming 
to a ]jollow-way, halted on the opposite side, imagining that the Eng- 
lish would not venture to pass it under the disadvantage of being ex- 
posed to their fire ; but Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and ar- 
tillery to halt and defend the convoy against the Morattoes, still hover- 
ing about, and pushed on briskly with the main body of Europeans 
across tlie hollow way : the enemy, who expected to find the English 
fatigued with a long and harrassing march, were so startled at the 
vivacity of this motion^ that they only stayed to give one fire, and then 
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ran away mill the utmost precipitation, leaving tlie English to finish 
their march without farther molestation. As soon as the troops were 
recovered from their fatigue, Major Lawrence approached nearer the 
enemy’s camp, within a naile of which they had an advanced party, 
at the village of Caryamungaluni ; the grenadiers and 100 men of the 
battalion were ordered to attack this post, and soon get possession of 
it ; after which a battery of two eighteen pounders was erected against 
their entrenchments, at the distance of 700 yards : it was not before 
this time that the English perfectly discovered the strength of their 
works, which consisted of a rampart cannon proof, with redoubts at 
proper distances, a broad and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended 
by 30 pieces of cannon. The battery fired for some time, but made 
no impression, and the difficulty of getting provisions increasing with 
the distance from St. David, it was thought proper to desist from the 
attempt, and the army returned to Trivadi 

In the mean time, the Morattoes were indefatigable, and being 
joined by a small party from Pondicheriy, surprized a fort near 
Chillambrum, called Bonagerry, from whence Fort St. David drew 
large supplies of grain : captain Kilpatrick marched with a detach- 
ment to retake the place ; and upon his approach they abandoned 
it in the night. 

Three months inefFectually employed to bring the enemy to a gene- 
ral engagement, convinced Major Lawrence of the necessity of alter- 
ing his plan of operations. He consulted with the Nabob on re- 
moving the war to some other part of the country, in order to draw 
the French battalion from their present impregnable situation ; but 
it was not easy to determine where they should carry their arms ; and 
whilst they were deliberating on the choice, sudden and unexpected 
news from Tritchinopoly resolved the difficulty, and left them with- 
out an option. 

Captain Dalton, foreseeing the distresses to which the city would be 
reduced after the defeat of his party at the Choultry, had often ques- 
tioned Kiroodin Khan the governor, on the quantity of provisions 
lie had in store ; who always assured him, with great confidence, that 
he had sufficient to supply the garrison for four months. For some 

time 
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" time the small convoys, which got into the city in spite of the enemy’s 175S 
patroles, balanced the daily consumption made out of the magazines ; 
but as soon as the Mysorean divided his army into two camps, all 
supplies were cut off, and a party of Sepoys, which had been sent 
into Tondiinan’s country, were not able to get back. In this sitiia-* 
tion captain Dalton insisted on examining the magazines, when to his 
great surprize Kiroodin Khan informed him that he had taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcity, to sell out the provisions to the inhabitants at 
a high price, not doubting but that opportunities of replacing them 
would offer, and acknowledged that the stock remaining was no more 
i * than sufficient for fifteen days : in which time the army at Trivadi 
could hardly receive the news, and march to the relief of the city* 
Expostulations were vain, for the mischief was real ; an express 
was therefore sent with this alarming intelligence to major Lawrence, 
who received it at ten at night, the 20th of April, and instantly issued 
orders for the troops to be in readiness to march by day-break ; vdien,. 
leaving a garrison of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, at Trivadi, 
the rest proceeded to Fort St. David, in order to collect the necessary 
supplies of military stores. 

The want of horse having hitherto been the principal obstacle to 
the progress of the Nabob’s affairs, it was determined to apply again 
to the king of Tanjore, and in order to encourage, or if necessary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was resolved to proceed to Tritchino- 
t P^ly? through his dominions. The army on the 22d of April passed 
by Chillambrum, and as soon as they crossed the Coleroon, the king 
deputed Succojee, his prime minister, to compliment the Nabob and 
major Lawrence ; and when they were airivad at Condore, ten miles 
from the capital, he desired an interview, and met them half way at 
one of his gardens, where he appeared in great splendor, accompanied 
by 3000 horse, and 200 elephants in rich trappings. Seeming to be 
convinced that it was his own interest to support the Nabob, he gave 
orders to his horse to proceed with him to Tritchinopoly ; but the 
next day, after marching a few miles, they left the army, promising, 
however, to return very soon. 

During this interval captain Dalton had not been inactive at Tritchi- 
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the same general who led the van of the army, 
when the Mysoreans first joined the English detachment at Kistna- 
varam, where captain Dalton had an opportunity of discovering the 
little reach of his inilitary capacity, and knowing him to be a very 
timorous man, particnlarly in the night, he did not doubt that if 
frequent alarms were given to the camp, the Mysorean would, out of 
regard to his own security, send no more detachments abroad to in- 
tercept provisions coming to the city. For this purpose, he erected a 
redoubt, within^random cannon shot of the enemy's camp, but much 
nearer to the city ; and when this post was well secured, and two 
pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, the guard frequently advanced 
with two field pieces, and fired into the camp ; in the day time taking 
care to return to the redoubt, as soon as the enemy began to move, 
which they were apprized of by signals from the rock in Tritchi- 
nopoly ; but in the night they proceeded with less caution, and advanced 
near enough to throw grape shot into the camp, the Mysoreans never 
once venturing to send out a detachment to cut off their retreat. 
Encouraged by this proof of their imbecillity, the party, under favour 
of a very dark night, approached the 15th of April much nearer, and 
fired SO rounds of grape shot into the camp, from each of the field 
pieces ; which created no small confusion, as appeared by the number 
of lights the enemy raised, and the great uproar they made : next day 
the party had scarce recommenced their fire from the usual station, 
before they perceived the enemy decamping in a great hurry ; but 
suspecting this to be a feint to draw them nearer in order to cut off 
their retreat, they continued firing very briskly without advancing : 
and before noon the enemy struck all their tents, and abandoned the 
camp, Vv^hich the party then took possession of, and found in it a large 
quantity of rice and other provisions, as also several wounded men, 
who informed them, that the cannonade of the preceding night having 
killed an elephant, two camels, and several horses, had struck Tirana 
with such terror, that he determined not to stand the risk of another 
attack. He however remained to the south of the Caveri two or 
' three days longer ; but on receiving certain intelligence of major 
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Lawrence's march, he joined the rest of the Mysoreans at fSeringham, 1753 
and the country people ventured again to bring pi’ovisions into the 


city. 

On the 6th of May, the major arrived in sight of Tritchinopoly, 
and entered the city without meeting any interruption ; for none of 
the Mysoreans presumed to appear on the plain : the number of the 
battalion was greatly diniinished during the march, which was per- 
formed at the setting in of the land winds, when they blow with 
the greatest heat and violence ; besides several who died on the 
road, and others who were sent back sick to Fort St. David, and 
Devi Cotah, 100 men unfit for duty were carried into the hospital 
at Tritchinopoly on the day of their arrival : many had likewise 
deserted ; particularly of the Swiss, of whom a seijeant and 15 men 
went off in one day : so that the whole, including what the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly could spare for the field, amounted, when mustered, 
to no more than 500 Europeans, who with 2000 Sepoys, and 3000 
horse in the Nabob's service, composed the army. 

As soon as Mr. Dupleix was certain what rout they had taken, he 
detached 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four field pieces^ 
from the camp near Trivadi : who marching by the road of Ver- 
dachelum, Volcondah and Utatoor, joined the Mysoreans at Serin g- 
ham, the day after the English arrived at Tritchinopoly. 


Major Lawrence having allowed the men three days to refresh 
themselves, determined on the 10th of May to pass over into the 
island, and offer the enemy battle, which if they declined, he 're- 
solved to bombard Seringham, and cannonade their camp : the Na- 
bob's cavalry, discontented for want of pay, refused to take any share 
ill the action. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded with- 
out them, and setting out at three in the morning in two divisions, 
arrived at six at Moota Chellinoor, a village four miles west of the 
city, over against the head of the island. A large body of horse and 
foot, drawn up on the opposite side, seemed determined to defend 
the pass, but were soon dispersed by the first division, and whilst the 
second was crossing they retreated towards the pagoda,, from whence 
the Mysoreans no sooner discovered the English forming on the island, 
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1753 than tliey swarmed out in great numbers; and their cavalry, led by 
’ — V— ■ the Morattoes mider the command of Harrasing, came galloping np 
at a great rate, and making a resolute charge on the left of the line, 
where a body of Sepoys were posted, broke through them sword in 
hand ; but the Sepoys seeing three platoons of Europeans advancing 
to their support, behaved with spirit, and recovering their ground, 
kept up a smart fire, which after a severe slaughter repulsed the 
cavalry, who made a most precipitate retreat towards the pagoda, 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon, eight of %vhicli were 
field pieces which accompanied the troops, and tvro eighteen poun- 
ders which captain Dalton had sent to the bank of tbe river. By 
this time Mr. Astruc, with the French troops and Sepoys marched 
up, and lodging the greatest part of them in a water course, where 
they were effectually sheltered, placed his cannon, four field pieces, on 
an eminence, from whence they made a brisk fire. They were an- 
swered by the English artillery ; but as it was not thought prudent to 
make a push at the water course, at the risque of being fallen upon 
by such numbers of cavahy as covered the plain, major Lawrence, 
to preserve his main body from the enemy’s cannonade, ordered them 
to take shelter behind a bank, so that the sight was maintained only 
by the artillery until noon, when a party of the enemy’s Sepoys, with 
some Topasses, took possession of a large choultry to the left of the 
English line, which they began to incommode with the fire of their 
musketry ; upon this the company of grenadiers, with a detachment 
of Swiss under the command of captain Polier, were ordered to dis- 
lodge the Sepoys ; which service the grenadiers effected with great re- 
solution ; and, animated by their success, pursued the fugitives until 
they insensibly gained the flank of the water course, where the main 
body of the French troops was concealed ; who, on seeing the danger 
which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and were actually on the 
point of abandoning two of the field pieces, when captain Polier, 
who remained with the Swiss at the choultry, and from thence could 
not see the enemy’s confusion, sent orders for the grenadiers to return. 
'Thus was lost one of those critical moments, on which the greatest 
'Advantages of war so often depend ; hut without any disparagement 
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to the reputation of Polier, whose orders directing him only to dis- 1753 
lodge the enemy from the choultry, he would have been culpable, 
had he pushed his success farther without a subsequent order ; which 
the major had no reason to send, as from the situation he was in, he 
coiild not discover the distress of the enemy. On the retreat of the 
grenadiers, the French again took possession of the water course, and 
renewed the cannonade, which lasted till the evening, when the want 
of provisions, as well as the excessive fatigue which the English troops 
had undergone, obliged them to repass the river, and return to Tritchi- 
iiopoly ; where they arrived at 10 at night, having without intermission 
been employed 20 hours either in mai^ch or aetm^ The loss they 
sustained was much less than might have been expected, from the 
fire to which they had been exposed ; for only three officers were 
wounded, and two with four private men and a few Sepoys killed. 

The operations of this day shewed that the French troops were 
commanded by an abler officer than any who had yet appeared at 
their head ; and little hopes remaining of dislodging the Mysoreans 
from the pagoda, major Lawrence gave his whole attention to the 
means of supplying the city with provisions. For this purpose the 
army marched into the plain, and encamped at the Facquire’s Tope, 
within the entrenchment which Virana, the Mysore general had lately 
abandoned, where they lay conveniently for protecting the convoys 
coming from Tondiman's countiy ; proper agents, supported by a de- 
tachment of troops, were sent to purchase grain, and at the same 
time the King of Tanjore was requested to coHect and send supplies. 

But the Mysorean was not wanting to counteract these measures ; 
he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and with Tondiman, who repre- 
sented, that if Tritcliinopoly should once be provided with a con- 
siderable stock of provisions, it was not to be doubted but that the 
Nabob and the English would immediately carry their arms again 
into the Carnatic, leaving their allies exposed to the just resentment 
of the regent, who would not fail to take the severest revenge for 
the service they had rendered his enemies. This reasoning was well 
adapted to the genius of those to whom it was addressed ; for the 
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1753 Indians, never influenced by the principle of gratitude tbemselves, 
to meet with it in others ; and accustomed, after they 
have gained their ends, to pay no regard to the promises they have 
made, they gave little credit to major Lawrence when he assured 
them that he would never remove from Tritchinopoly, before he 
had provided for the safety of their countries. Nor did the Mysorean 
neglect to employ the resource of money to alienate these precarious 
allies : in Tondimaifs country he bribed the chiefs and ofiicers of 
such districts as lay convenient for furnishing provisions ; and at Tan- 
jore gained over to his interest the prime minister Succojee, who in- 
tirely ruled the King his master ; however the King, not wholly un- 
sollicitous of the consequences, if the English fortune should change 
again, palliated his refusal with specious pretexts, and wrote to the 
presidency that the enemy's detachments had already done mischief 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds in his country, where the harvest 
was now coming on, but that as soon as it was gathered he would 
not fail to give them all the assistance in his power : this pretended 
mischief was no more than what all other parts of the country had 
suffered from the Morattoes, who in their predatory excursions made 
no distinction between the territories of friends and foes. 

Thus, notwithstanding no prudent measure was neglected, the 
supplies received were so far from being sufficient to stock the 
magazines, that it was with difliculty, enough was procured for 
the immediate consumption of the army and Garrison. In this 
situation major Lawrence was obliged to remain for five weeks, 
without having an opportunity of acting against the enemy, who 
determined not to expose themselves, until they were reinforced 
from the sea coast. 

The French troops in this part of the country quitted their en- 
trenchments on the same day that the major marched from Fort St. 
David, and a detachment of 200 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked 
the village of Trivadi ; but captain Chace, the commanding oflicer, 
sallying from the fort, repulsed them ; some days after they renewed 
the attack, and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 Euro- 
peans, and 300 Sepoys ; who, elated with their success, quitted the 
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village, and ooEtrary to tlieir orders marched out into the plain : the 
MorattoeSy who^^ sight, waiting for such an opportunity of 

exerting themselves, instantly surrounded the party, and charging 
with great fury, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This 
loss disabling the garrison from making any more sallies, the French 
took possession of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the 
fort. The troops within were still sufficient to have made a good de- 
fence; but a mutiny arose, and the lenity of the commanding officer's 
temper, not permitting him to see the necessity of making severe 
examples in the beginning, the men, no longer controulable, got 
possession of the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged Mm to capi- 
tulate, and were made prisoners of war : this misfortune affected cap- 
tain Chace so sensibly, that it threw him into a fever, of which he 
died soon after at Pondicherry. At the same time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with some Europeans, appeared before Chillambrum, 
where the English kept a serjeant with a few artillery-men; who 
discovering that the governor was plotting to deliver them up to the 
enemy, marched away in the night to Devi Cotah. Nor was the loss 
of these places and their dependencies the onfy detriment which the 
Nabob’s affairs had sustained in the Carnatic ; for a number of petty 
commanders, soldiers of fortune, set up their standards, and pretend- 
ing to be authorized by Mr. Dupleix and Morari-row, levied contri- 
butions, and committed violences in all parts of the country. Even 
Mortiz-ally hearing soon after his return to Velore that the English 
did not venture to attack the French cnt^^enchments at Tiivadi, and 
that Tritchinopoly was hard pressed by the Mysoreans, took courage, 
and entertaining thoughts of asserting the title which Mr. Dupleix 
had conferred upon him, ordered his troops to commit hostilities in 
the neighbourhood near Arcot. His force consisted of 50 Euro- 
peans, with three pieces of cannon, who accompanied him from Pon- 
dicherry, and 2000 Sepoys, 1500 horse, and 500 matchlock Peons, 
his own troops. They plundered all the villages lying near the city 
witiiout meeting any interruption , for Abdnllwahab Khan, the Na- 
bob’s brother, and lieutenant in the province, an indolent sensual 
man, dissipated in his pleasures and upon his favourites most of the 
monies ho collected, and gave no attention to tlic maintaining of a 
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I75S competent force to support liis authority : encouraged by this negli- 
genee, Mortiz-ally threatened to attack the city of Arcot itself, of 
'which the presidency receiving intelligence, directed the command- 
ing officer of the fort to join the Nabob’s troops with as many Eu- 
ropeans as could prudently be spared from the garrison, and attack 
the enemy in the field, AbduUwahab, alarmed for his own security, 
with some difficulty got together 800 Sepoys, 1000 horse and 500 
Peons, all of them the very worst troops in the province ; they -were 
commanded by another of the Nabob’s brothers Nazeabulla, a man 
nearly of the same character as AbduUwahab. This force, joined by 
40 Europeans, 200 English Sepoys, with two field pieces under the 
command of ensign Joseph Smith, marched out of the city on the 21st 
of April, and when half-way to Velore discovered the Phousdar’s 
army drawn up across the road, their right sheltered by the hills. It 
was with great reluctance that Nazeabulla Khan could be prevailed 
upon to attack them, although it was evident they would fall on him, 
as soon as he offered to retreat : ensign Smith began a cannonade, 
and drove the French several times from their guns, hut a party of 
500 excellent Sepoys maintained themselves with much more reso- 
lution behind a bank, and in several attempts that were made to 
drive them from it, most of the English Sepoys were lost. The 
enemy’s cavalry seeing this, attacked the Europeans, but were re- 
pulsed by the grape shot ; on which they pushed at Nazeabulla’s ca- 
valry, who took flight without waiting the onset, and soon after his 
Sepoys and Peons went off likewise, leaving the Europeans, now re- 
duced to 25 men, with about 40 Sepoys, surrounded by the enemy. 
Ensign Smith however kept the ground until night, when his men 
leaving the field pieces behind, endeavoured, as they could, to get 
back to the city ; but they were discovered, and all, excepting three, 
were intercepted; some were killed, and the rest, amongst whom 
was ensign Smith, were made prisoners and carried to Velore. 
Flushed by this success, Mortiz-ally renewed his correspondence 
with Mr. Dupleix, and undertook to besiege Trinomalee, a strong 
fort situated about 40 miles south of Arcot, in the high road to 
Tritchinopoly, and Morari-row moved from Chillambrum to assist 
in the expedition. But Mr, Dupleix thinking it of more import- 
ance 
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arice to reiiaibrce tlio army at Seringham, prevailed on him to de- 1753 
tach 3000 of Ms Morattoes under the command of Iniiis Khan, and 
joined to them 300 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys. 

As soon as these troops arrived, the enemy quitted Seringham, and 
crossing the Gaveri, encamped on the plain three miles to the north 
of Facquire's Tope. Their force now consisted of 450 Europeans, 

1500 welhtrained Sepoys, 8000 Mysore horse, 3500 Morattoes, and 
two companies of Topasses with 1000 Sepoys in the service of the 
regent; the rest of whose infantry was 15,000 Peons, aiToed with 
matchlocks, swords, bows and arrows, pikes, clubs, and rockets ; im 
perfect wea|>ons worthy the rabble that bore them. Major Lawrence 
had only the 500 Europeans, and the 2000 Sepoys he brought with 
him from the coast ; but 700 of these Sepoys were continually em- 
ployed in the PolygaFs country, to escort the convoys ; his artillery 
were eight excellent six-pounders ; of the Nabob’s horse only 100 
encamped with the English, the rest remaining under the walls, and 
peremptorily refusing to march until th^ were paid their arrears. 

There are, about a mile to the south of the Facquire’s Tope, some 
high mountains called the five rocks, on the summit of which the 
Major always kept a strong guard of Sepoys : but he being obliged 
to go into the city for the recovery of his health, the officer who com- 
manded during his absence neglected to continue this detachment. 

The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post without defence, de- 
tached in the night a strong party to take possession of it ; and early 
the next morning their whole army was discovered in motion, assem- 
bling under shelter of the five rocks, whilst their advanced cannon 
plunged into the English camp ; wMther the Major immediately re- 
turned, but found it impossible to regain the post : he however kept 
his ground until night, and then encamped about a quarter of a mile 
neai’er the city, behind a small eminence which sheltered the troops 
from the enemy’s artillery ; they the next day quitted the camp to 
the north of the Facquire’s Tope, and encamped at the five I'ocks^ 

Here they had it in their power intirely to cut ofi‘ the supplies of 
provisions coming from the Polygar’s country, and to intercept the 
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1753 detachment of 700 Sepoys sent to escort them : at the same time the 
of their nnmhers, and the advantage of the ground 
they occupied, rendered an attack upon their camp impracticable: 
hnt it was evident that if they were not soon dislodged, neither the 
English army in the field, nor the giirrison of the city, could subsist 
long ; to augment the distress, a strong sjeirit of desertion arose among 
the soldiery. In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began 
to lose hope, and to apprehend that the city must he abandoned in 
order to save the troops from perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 Sepoys, on a small rock 
situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly a mile 
north-east of the enemy’s. Mr. Astruc soon discovered the importance 
of this post, which if he could get possession of, his artillery would 
easily oblige the English to decamp again, and retire under the walls 
of the city, where, still more straightened, they would probably he 
reduced in a very few days to the necessity of retreating to their settle- 
ments. He therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched early 
in the morning, on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and a large 
body of Sepoys ; but they meeting with more resistance than was ex- 
pected, he ordered the whole army to move and support them. The 
Major, as soon as he found the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard 
of the camp, consisting of 40 Europeans, to march and support his 
Sepoys : but afterwards observing the whole of the enemy’s army in 
motion, he ordered all his troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 
Europeans to take care of the camp, marched with the rest of his force, 
which, in Europeans did not exceed 800 battalion men, with 80 be- 
longing to the artillery ; and he had with him no more than 500 Se- 
poys : for the rest were at this time in the city endeavouring to pro- 
cure rice, of which none had been sold in camp since the enemy ap- 
peared on the plain. With this small force^ he hastened, as fast as 
they could march, to reach the rock before the enemy’s main body. 
But Mr. Astrue, with the party already engaged in the attack, per- 
ceiving- his approach, made a vigorous efibrt, and before the Major had 
got half way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, 
or taken prisoners, and" the Ei^nch Qoiours immediately hoisted. This 
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obliged tlie Major to bait, and .consider what ' was most ad viseable to 17IS 
be done in this critical coiijiinct are, on which the fate of the whole 
war seemed to depend. There was little time for deliberation : for 
the French battalion were now arrived behind the rock, and their 
artillery from, the right and left of it, were firing upon the English 
troops ; the rock itself was covered by their Sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers ; the whole Mysore army was dravm np in one great body 
at the distance of caiinon-sliot in the rear ; the Morattoes were, as 
usual, flying about in small detachments, and making charges on the 
flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to intimidate and 
create confusion. 

In such circumstances the officers unanimously agreed in opinion 
with their general, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than to 
retreat before such numbers of enemies : and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opportunity of having -what they called a fair 
knock at the French men on the plain, major Lavnence took ad- 
vantage of the good disposition of the whole, and giving due com- 
mendations to their spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack tlie rock 
with fixed bayonets, whilst he himself with the rest of the troops, 
wheeled round the foot of it to engage the French battalion. The 
soldiers received the orders with three huzzas, and the grenadiers set- 
ting out at a great rate, though at the same time keeping their ranks, 
paid no attention to the scattered fire they received from the rock, nor 
made a halt until they got to the top of it ; whilst the enemy ter- 
rified at their intrepidity, descended as they were mounting, without 
daring to stand the shock of their onset. Some of the best Sepoys 
followed the grenadiers, and all together began a strong fire upon the 
French troops, drawn up within pistol shot below. In the mean time 
Mr. Astruc, perceiving that the left flank of his battalion would, if it 
remained drawn up facing the north, be exposed to the English troops, 
wheeling round the foot of the rock, changed his position, and drew 
np facing the west, in order to oppose them in front. But this move- 
ment exposed his right flank to the fire of the grenadiers and Sepoys^ 
fron5. .the rock ; by which his troops had already suffered considerably, 
when the English battalion, executing their evolution with great ad- 
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1753 dress, drew up at once' directly opposite to the eneniy, at the distance 

The French tiwps were struck with constemation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attacked in the midst of their numerous allies, 
hy such a handful of men ; and indeed a stranger, taking a view of 
the two armies from the top of one of the rocks .on the plain, could 
scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dispute a province 
with the other, 

Mr, Astruc exerted himself as a brave and active officer, and with 
difRculty prevailed on his men to keep their ranks with recovered arms, 
until the English gave their fire, which falling in a well levelFd dis- 
charge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot fire from the 
rock, together with a discharge of grape shot from the first field piece 
that came up, threw them into irreparable disorder ; they ran away with 
the utmost precipitation, leaving three pieces of cannon, with some 
ammunition carts behind them. The Morattoes immediately made 
a gallant effort to cover their retreat by flinging themselves between, 
and some of the grenadiers, who had run forward to seize the field 
pieces, fell under their sabres. Animated by this success, they at- 
tacked the battalion, pushing in several charges up to the very bayo- 
nets, and endeavouring to cut down the men, who constantly received 
them with so much steadiness, that they were not able to throw a 
single platoon into disorder : at length having suffered much, and lost 
several of their best men by the incessant fire of the line, they desisted 
from their attacks, and retreated to the main body of the Mysoreans : 
amongst their dead was Ballapah, one of their principal officers, 
brother-in-law to Morari-row, a very gallant man, much esteemed by 
the English, who had often seen him exert himself with great bravery 
when fighting on*their side : he had broke his sword in cutting down 
a grenadier, when another, who was loading his piece, and saw his 
comrade fall, shot both ball and ramrod through his body. In the 
mean time the French never halted until they got into the rear of the 
Mysore army, when their officers prevailed on them to get into order 
and drew them up in a line with their allies, from whence they 
"iwo remii]a^rfi6id'pi4cei 'with great vivacity, although 
th^ shot ■ 
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The Major xemaiiied three hours at the foot of the rock, in order 1753 
to give them an opportunity of renewing the fight ; hut finding that 
they shewed no inclination to move towards liim, he prepared to re- 
turn to his camp, leaving them to take possession of the rock again at 
their peril; for since the loss of the 200 Sepoys that defended it in 
the beginning of the action, he did not think it prudent to expose 
another detachment to the same risque, at such a distance from his 
main body. The three guns with the prisoners were placed in the 
center, and the troops marching in platoons on each side, the artillery 
was distributed in the front, rear, and intervals of the column. The 
rear had scarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the whole 
of the enemy's cavalry set up their shout, and came furiously on, 
flourishing their swords as if they were resolved to exterminate at once 
the handful of men that opposed them. Whosoever has seen a body 
of ten thousand horse advancing on the full gallop all together, will 
acknowledge with the Mareschals Villars and Saxe that their appear- 
ance is tremendous, be their discipline or courage what it will; and 
such an onset would doubtless have disconcerted untried soldiers ; but 
the enemy had to deal with Veterans equal to any who have done 
honour to the British nation ; men convinced by repeated experience 
that a body of well-disciplined infantry would alwaj^-s prevail against 
irregular cavalry, let their numbers be ever so great. In this con- 
fidence they halted, and without the least emotion, waited for the 
enemy, who were suffered to come sufficiently near before the signal 
was given to the artillery officers : the cannonade then began from 
eight six pounders, loaded with ^ape, and was kept up at the rate 
of eight or ten shot in a minute from each piece, so well directed 
that every shot went amongst the crowd, as was visible by the numbers 
that dropped : this soon stopped their career, and they stood a while 
like men astonished by the fall of thunder ; but finding no intermission 
of the fire, and that the battalion and Sepoys reserved theirs with re- 
covered arms, they went to the right about, and got out of the reach 
as fast as they had come on, leaving the troops to return quietly to 
their camp. 

Thus was Tritchinopoly saved by a success, which astonished even 
those who had gained it ; nor was the attempt, however desperate it 
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miglit seem, justified by the sncceas alone ; for as the city would in- 
evitably have flxllen if the English had remained inactive; so the loss 
of it would have been hastened only a few days if they had been de- 
feated ; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as much saga- 
city as spirit in risquing every thing to gain a victory, on which alone 
depended the preservation of the great object of the war. 

The enemy dispirited by their defeat, began to disagree amongst 
themselves ; the Mysoreans and Erench reciprocally imputing their 
ill success to one another, and the Morattoes with great reason to 
both ; their parties appeai’ed less frequently on the plain in tlie day, 
and none ventured to patrole in the night : the English Sepoys in 
Tondiman's country availing themselves of this interval, quitted the 
woods, and joined the camp in the night, with a convoy of provi- 
sions which furnished a stock for fifty days. This necessary object 
being provided for, the Major determined to avoid coming again to a 
general engagement, before he was joined by some troops, -which the 
arrival of the ships from Europe enabled the presidency to send into 
the field : they were ordered to march through the Tanjore country ; 
and as a body of cavalry was still more necessaiy to enable the army 
to act with vigour against an enemy which had such numbers, he 
resolved to proceed without delay to Tanjore, in hopes that whilst 
he was waiting for the reinforcement, the appearance of the army 
and the reputation of their late success might determine the king to 
declare openly, and furnish the assistance of horse, of which the Eng- 
lish stood so much in need. The presence of the Nabob, being 
thought necessary to facilitate the negociation, he prepared to march 
with the army ; but on the evening that he intended to quit the city, 
his discontented troops assembled in the outer court of the palace, 
and clamouring declared that they would not suffer him to move, be- 
fore he had paid their arrears ; in vain were arguments to convince 
this rabble, more insolent because they had never rendered any essen- 
tial service, that his going to Tanjore was the only measure from 
Miioli they could hope for a chance of receiving their pay ; they re- 
mained inflexible, and threatened violence ; upon which captain Dal- 
ton skit a m^senger to camp, from whence the grenadier com- 
pany immediately married where they were joined by 
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100 of the gamsoii^ aiid all together forcing their way into the pa- 1 
lace, they got the Nabob into his palankeen, and escorted him to tlio 
camp siirroiinded by 200 Enropeans with fixed bayonets ; the male- 
contents not daring to offer him any outrage as he was passing, nor 
on the other hand was any injury ofiered to them: for noth with- 
standing such proceedings in more civilized nations rarely happen, 
and are justly esteemed mutiny and treason ; yet in Iiidostan they 
are common accidents, and arise from such causes as render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether the prince or his army is most in fault. T h e 
Nabob had certainly no money to pay his troops ; so far from it that 
the English had now for two years furnished all the expence of their 
own troops in the field : but it is a maxim with every prince in India, 
let his wealth be ever so great, to keep his army in long arrears, for 
fear they should desert. This apprehension is perhaps not unjustly 
entertained of hirelings collected from every part of a despotick em- 
pire, and insensible of notions of attachment to the prince or cause 
they serve ; but from hence the soldiery, accustomed to excuses when 
dictated by no necessity, give no credit to those which are made to them, 
when there is a real impossibility of satisfying their demands ; and a 
practice common to most of the princes of Indostan, concurs not a 
little to increase this mistrust in all who serve tliem : for on the one 
hand . the vain notions in which they have been educated inspire them 
with such a love of outward shew, and the inervating climate in 
which they are born renders them so incapable of resisting the im- 
pulses of fancy ; and on the other the frequent reverses of fortune in 
this empire dictate so strongly the necessity of hoarding resources 
against the hour of calamity, that nothing is more common than to 
see a Nabob purchasing a jewel or ornament of great price, at the very 
time that he is in the greatest distress for money to answer the neces- 
sities of the government. Hence, instead of being shocked at the cla- 
mours of their soldiery, they are accustomed to live in expectation of 
them, and it is a maxim in their conduct to hear them with patience, 
unless the croud proceed to violence; but in order to prevent this 
they take care to attach to their interests some principal officers, with 
such a number of the best troops as may serve on emergency to check 
the tumult, which is rarely headed by a man of distinction. But when 
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1753 liis affairs^ become desperate by the success of a superior enemy, the 
prince atones severely for his evasions, by a total defection of his 
v.rmy, or by suffering such outrages as the Nabob Mahomed-ally 
would in all probability have been exposed to, had he not been res- 
cued^in the manner we have described. 

As soon as the Nabob arrived in the camp, major Lawrence began 
his march, and in order to avoid the enemy's cavalry struck into the 
thick woods, which skirt the plain of Tritchinopoly to the south: the 
approach of the army seemed to detei'mine the king of Tanjore to fur- 
nish the assistance they were coming to demand ; and not to give him 
any unnecessary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major resolved to halt for some time at a distance, and encamped at 
Conandercoil, a town in the woods half-way between Tritchinopoly 
and Tanjore ; where, at the expiration of ten days, he received advice 
from Mr. Falk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had pre- 
vailed uj)on him to declare openly, and that orders were given to Mo- 
nac-gee the general to assemble the Tanjorine troops. On which the 
English army proceeded to Tanjore, where it was determined to re- 
main until they were joined by the reinforcement expected from Fort 
St. David. 

Of all the Nabob’s cavalry, no more than fifty accompanied him, 
the rest remained encamped imder the walls of Tritchinopoly, and a 
few days after the departure of the English army went in a body, and 
informed captain Dalton that they intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom they had made their terms, desiring at the same time 
that he would not fire upon them as they were marching off. This, 
as he was very glad to get rid of such a dangerous incumbiunce, he 
readily promised, and they went away unmolested at noon-day. 

The enemy, having now no other immediate object, gave their 
whole attention to blocade the city, which they were in a condition 
to effect without much difficulty ; for their superiority in Europeans 
deterred the garrison from venturing without the walls to interrupt 
their night patroles, as was their custom when they had only the My- 
soreans and Morattoes to encounter. However captain Dalton took 
the precaution of undermining in a dark night the posts of Warriore 
and Weycondah, to the^'^est of the dty ; the defences of Warriore 
were ruined, but the explosion failed at Weycondali, 
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^ * The late, supplies of provisions being' entirely "reserved for the use 
of the garrison, tlie inhabitants were, left to provide for themselves, 
and rice was now sold in the market for half a crown the measure^ 
about an English quart, which’ was fifteen times dearer' than the com- 
mon price ;;aM- fire- wood w scarcely- to be procured at any rate. 
This scarcity soon obliged them to c|uit their -habitations, and in less 
than a month this spacious city, , wdiich had formerly contained 
4*00,000 persons, was left almost desolate ; for the military people 
who remained in it, soldiers and artificers of all denominations, did 
not exceed 2000 men ; of these the hfabob's Peoiis, as being capa- 
. i " ble of no other service than to give an alarm, were posted between 
the outward and inward wall ; their number was about 1000 : the 
Sopoys, 600, were stationed round the ramparts, and ^the Europeans 
about 200, were appointed, some to guard the gates, whilst the rest 
lay on their arms every night, in readiness to march to any quarter 
where the alarm might be given. 

Vigilance supplied as much as possible the defect of numbers ; ne- 
vertheless it was visible that the city, thus slenderly garrisoned, would 
run great risque if the enemy attempted a vigorous assault by night ; 
nor were they entirely without such intentions; for the French pre- 
pared scaling ladders, and often sent parties to sound the depth of the 
ditch ; but these were always discovered and beaten off before they 
^ could accomplish their design. In the mean time Mr. Diipleix strenu- 

^ ously importuned Mr, Brenier, who had succeeded Mr. Astruc in the 
command, to attempt an escalade at all events, and suggested to him 
a method of getting the information he wanted by sending one De 
Cattans an intelligent officer, as a deserter, into the town : the man 
was promised the command of a company, and thirty thousand ru- 
pees ; for which he not only undertook to find out the proper spot 
where they should place their scaling ladders, but also to maintain a 
correspondence with the French prisoners, who were to break loose, 
and seize the arms of the guard, and attack the quarters of the Eng- 
lish whilst the assault was made on the walls. He was admitted into 
the city, and said, that became to offer Ms service to the English, 
being disgusted by an unjust censure, wMch had been cast on his eon- 
>’ » duct in the late battle at the golden rock ;; an over-strained aflectation 
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17SS of fraiilmess, in Msbeliavionr gave captain Dalton 'some: suspicions, 
and two spies were set to watch his actions, who at different times 
discovered him measuring the calibre of the gun, taking a survey of 
the works, an height of the wall with a lead 

line, after which he threw notes through the windows to the French 
prisoners. There was in the garrison a French soldier whose fidelity 
to the English might be depended on ; this man engaged to detect 
his countryman still more effectually, and vsuffered himself to be chas- 
tized in his sight by captain Dalton for some j)retended neglect ; after 
which he affected such a resentment for this treatment, that De Cat- 
tans gave him his entire confidence, offering him a great reward if 
he would assist in the execution of his plan. The soldier said he was 
not made for great enterprises, but offered to desert theufii'st night he 
should be on guard at the barrier, and to carry a letter, provided De 
Cattans would assure him of pardon for having deserted from the 
French. Tins the other readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon 
in form signed with his name, to which he added the tittle of pleni- 
potentiary of the marquis Dupleix.’’ At the same time he delivered 
to him a letter for Mr. Brenier, which contained a full and exact 
description of the flefences of the place, and some commendations 
on his own address in deceiving the English commandant, whom he 
described as a very young man, that placed more confidence in him 
than any of his own officers. The soldier carried the letter to cap- 
tain Dalton, who immediately caused De Cattans to be arrested ; at 
first he denied the fact, but on seeing his own writing, desired that 
he might not suffer the disgrace of being hanged, but have the ho- 
nour of being shot by a file of musketeers. He was told that his fate 
could not be decided before major Lawrence arrived ; captain Dal- 
ton, however, desirous of drawing the enemy into a snare by the same 
means wliich they had employed against himself, promised the cri- 
minal to intercede for his pardon, provided he would write a letter 
to Mr. Brenier, and prevail upon him to attempt an escalade at such 
a part as he, captain Dalton, should dictate ; this De Cattans readily 
agreed to ; the place ^fixed upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west 
side, not far from the northern angle, as being more accessible than 
any other &om without ; but the defences and retrenchments within 
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^ were "stronger ’ than any ' where else. A black fellow nmiertook to 1753 
cany the letter for' eight rupees, and Mr. Brenier, giving liim 
twenty, sent him back with a letter to Be Cattans, promising to put 
his plan into execution, and desiring him to write frequently. In 
vain did the garrison watch several, nights successively, hoping that 
the enemy would make the assault; but the various reports which 
they received of major Lawrence’s arrival, kept them in such a con- 
tinual bustle and alarm, that they could not spare a night for the ex- 
ecution of this enterprise, notwithstanding they appeared convinced 
of its practicability. 

The Mysoreans finding that the explosion made at Weyeondah, 
had done little damage, took possession of this post, and mounting 
two small pieces of camion on the rampart, encamped 3U0 horse and 
some Peons under the walls ; and as the garrison of Tritchinopoly 
had not lately ventured into the field, those troops slept in perfect 
security without a single centinel. Captain Dalton receiving intel- 
ligence of their negligence, resolved to beat up their quarters, and 
chusing a time when it was very dark, a party of 400 men, mostly 
Sepoys, marched up close to the tents, and made a general discharge 
amongst them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got 
some horses and arms, and the whole party retreated out of reach 
before the enemy were sufficiently rouzed to do more than fire a few 
shot at random. 

At length, after remaining a month closely blockaded, and obliged 
to be continually on their guard, the garrison received advice that the 
Major was approaching; he was joined by the Tanjorine army, con- 
sisting of SOOO horse, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command of 
Monac-gee, as also by the expected reinforcement from Fort St. David, 
of 170 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. On the 7th of August, the army 
arrived at Dalaway’s choultry, situated close to the southern bank of 
the Caveri, six miles east of Tritchinopoly, where they were de- 
tained the next day by the falling of a heavy rain, which rendered 
the country between the choultry and city impassable. This obliged 
them to strike to the south-west, and the 9th in the morning they 
continued their march, escorting a convoy of several thousand bullocks 
provided by the Nabob, and said to be laden with provisions ; signals 
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1753 from the top of the rock in Tritchinopoly, ■ not oi%: apprized th^ 
enemy, were in motion, but likeivise pointed out the dis» 

' positions' they, - were .making. , Their cavalry' in different parties ex-- 
tended from the French rock to the golden rock ; at the sugar-loaf 
rock, as being the place where major Lawi’ence would first come 
within their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with their artillery ; and a detachment took pos- 
session of the golden rock. The major, when arrived about a mile 
south-east of the sugar-loaf, halted, and having considered the enemy’s 
disposition, formed and ordered his march in consequence of it. To 
preserve the baggage and provisions from the enemy’s fire, he deter- 
mined not to attempt a passage through the posts they occupied ; but 
to march round the golden rock, whilst the convoy with the Nabob 
and his retinue, escorted by the Tanjorine troops, moved on at some 
distance on the left flank of the Europeans and Sepoys. It was ne- 
cessary at all events to drive the enemy,; from the golden rock, since 
their fire from hence might greatly incommode the line of march: 
but as a suspicion of the major’s intention to pass that way, would 
naturally induce them to reinforce this post, he resolved to divert their 
attention, by halting, and forming as if he intended to march directly, 
and attack their main body at the sugar-loaf rock. This stratagem 
had the desired effect : monsieur Brenier, not an acute officer, recalled 
the greatest part of his detachment from the golden rock, and with 
much bustle got his troops in order, to receive the major : who in 
the mean time detached the grenadiers and 800 Sepoys from the 
front of the line, ordering them to defile behind the convoy which 
still proceeded on, and to march with all possible expedition and at- 
tack the golden rock. Mr. Brenier did not perceive this motion be- 
fore it was too late to prevent the effect of it ; he however instantly 
Bent forward 1000 horse at full gallop to intercept the English party, 
and at the same time detached 300 Europeans to reinforce the guard 
at the rock. The cavalry soon came up with the English party, and 
endeavoured to retard their march by caracolling and gallopping about 
as if they intended to charge : but the grenadiers did not suffer tham- 
seliiw. to be amused by these motions, and fired hotly upon them with- 
out sladkening>.«their,pac^, .nor made "a halt until they had mounted 
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the rockj drove tke enemy /down, and planted ■ ;tlieir colours on the 
top, which they accomplished before the enemy’s party of infantry, 
inarching from the sugar loaf rock, had got half way : who seeing 
the post they were sent to reinforce lost, had not the heart to make 
a push to recover it ; but halted, and taking shelter behind a bank, 
began to cannonade the grenadiers and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier, with the rest of 
the French troops, had proceeded a little way from the sugar loaf 
rock, to support his advanced party ; but seeing them halt, lie halted 
likewise. So that the main body of the English troops continued 
their march, and secured the possession of the golden rock without in- 
terruption : the Tanjorines soon .after came up with the baggage, 
and wei’e ordered to remain with it in the rear. The English ar- 
tillery were now warmly employed against the cannon of the enemy’s 
advanced party, of whom none but the artillery men ivere exposed, for 
the rest kept close behind the bank. The English battalion was 
drawn up in the open plain without shelter, and in this situation suf- 
fered considerably, whilst their artillery did little mischief to the 
enemy; however the shot that flew over the bank went amongst a 
large body of horse who were drawn up in the rear of the advanced 
party, and flung them into confusion ; which captain Dalton ob- 
serving, he sallied from the city with two field pieces, and the cavalry 
finding themselves betiveen two fires, hurried out of reach, some to 
the east, and others to the west. In the mean time several of the Eng- 
lish battalion were struck down, and major Lawrence observing that 
the enemy’s main body made no motion to join the advanced pai'ty, 
determined to make a push, and drive these troops from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had taken possession. The grenadiers, 
with 200 more Europeans, and 300 Sepoys, were ordered to march 
and attack them, whilst major Lawrence remained at the golden rock 
with the rest ready to support them if repulsed, or if successful, to join 
and pursue the advantage by driving the beaten party on the enemy’s 
main body. The success of this attempt depending in a great measure 
on making the attack before the enemy’s main body could move up to 
the succour of their party, the English for more expedition marched 
without any field pieces ; but the artillery was notwithstanding not idle, 
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1753 for tbey fired continually from the main body to deter the enemy’s 
cavalry from attacking the flanks of the party as they marched. The 
officer appointed to lead the attack, instead of follomng his orders, 
which directed him to come to the push of bayonet without hesitation, 
sent word that he could not execute them without artillery, and that 
he was haK^ for it. Upon this major Lawrence instantly 

quitted the main body, and galloping up, put himself at the head of 
the party, and led them on. The troops, animated by his example, 
marched on -with great spirit, keeping their order, notwithstanding 
they were galled by a very smart Are from the enemy's artillery, 
which killed several men, and amongst them, captain Kirk, at the 
head of the grenadiers : these brave fellows, whom nothing during 
the war had ever staggered, could not see the death of the officer they 
loved without emotion. Captain Kilpatrick seeing them at a stand, 
immediately put himself at their head, and desired them, if they loved 
their captain as much as he valued his friend, to follow him, and re- 
venge his death : roused in an instant by this spirited exhortation and 
example, tliey swore in their manner, that they would follow him to 
hell. In this temper they pushed on • and in order to prevent the 
enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain their 
right flank ; the enemy had not courage to stand the shock, but quit- 
ted the hank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces be- 
hind, them, ran away towards Weycondah, exposed great part of the 
way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had 
brought out of the city, every shot of which, for several discharges, 
took off two or three men. The enemy’s main body now, when too 
late, began to move to the assistance of their party, but seeing them 
in'etrievably defeated, and perceiving at the same time the main body 
of the English advancing from the golden rock, they lost courage, and 
without waiting to give or receive a fire, ran off in great confusion to- 
wards the five rocks, exposed to a severe cannonade from the rear 
division of the English artillery which had been left at the golden rock 
with the baggage ; the Tanjore horse remained spectators of their 
flight without taking advantage of it, by falling on them sword in 
hand, .which if they had done, few would have escaped ; so that the 
loss which they ^stained in Europeans 4id not exceed 100 men killed 
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and wounded : of the English battalion about 40 men were either 1753 
killed or disabled, and on both sides, principally by cannon shot. 

Monac-gee endeavoured to excuse his neglect, by alledging tlia’- tT e 
solicitude of the Nabob and his commissaries for the safety of the con- 
voy, made him unwilling to leave it exposed to the enemy’s cavaliy 
which hovered round in large bodies : but this was no good reason ; 
for uiajrr Lawrence immediately on the enemy’s retreat sent him 
orders to pursue, and the battalion were marching back to secure the 
convoj?-. As soon as the enemy were out of sight, the army with the 
convoy proceeded to the city, where on taking an account of the pro- 
visions before they were lodged in the magazines, it was found that 
the quantity did not exceed 300 bullock loads, and this not a little 
damaged: which, in weight not being more than 80,000 pounds, 
was scarcely sufficient to supply the Europeans and Sepoys ten days. 

It would be dijSicult to find an example of so gi*eat a negligence, in so 
essential a service, which had cost so much pains and risque, excepting 
in the irregular and indolent administration of a Moorish government 
ill Indostan ; and indeed the English themselves were much to blame 
for trusting this important chaige entirely to the conduct of the 
Nabob and his officers, who had loaded the rest of the bullocks, for 
there were near 4000, with their own baggage, and a heap of trum- 
pery not worth the caxTiage. 

The enemy removed their tents and baggage as soon as it was dark 
from the sugar-loaf rock to Weycondah, where they encamped all to- 
gether in so strong a situation, protected by the fire of that post, that 
they could not be attacked with any prospect of success. The Myso- 
reans had always drawn their provisions from their own country ; and 
as there was little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilst the 
enemy remained on the plain, the major, as soon as the troops were 
a little refreshed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at the 
five rocks, intending to intercept their convoys coming from the east- 
ward, and thus retaliate the distresses which they had so often brought 
upon his army. At the same time Monac-gee, in order to secure the 
communication with Tanjore, undertook to reduce Elimiserum, where 
the enemy had left a garrison of 200 Sepoys and a few Europeans, 
who submitted to him after a little resistance. 

Major 
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Major Lawrence now ordered De Cattans to be hanged in sight of 
the enemy's advanced guards : he died with great resolution, hut 
shewed much concern that he had endeavoured to betray captain 
Dalton, who had received him with so much hospitality and kind- 
ness. As the English had condescended to employ this delinquent 
against his own countrymen, after he was detected, his life ought to 
have been spared. 

The enemy still remaining at Weycondah, major Lawrence made 
a motion towards them on the 23d, upon which they decamped in a 
hurry, and leaving part of their baggage, with a gun and some am- 
munition behind, made a disorderly retreat to Mootachellinoor, a 
strong post on the bank of the Caveri, which secured their commu- 
nication with Seringham : the next day major Lawrence took posses- 
sion of the ground they had abandoned with an intention to send 
forward some artillery near enough to cannonade them ; but this 
design was unexpectedly frustrated, for the next day a reinforcement, 
equal to the whole of the English force, appeared on the bank of the 
Goleroon. It consisted of 3000 Morattoes, a great number of Peons, 
and some Topasses under the command of Morari-row, together with 
400 Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, with six guns. 

Most of these Europeans arrived in the end of June from the island 
of Mauritius, where they had been disciplined ; and Mr. Dupleix com- 
mitted a gi*eat eiTor in not sending them immediately, together with 
Morari-row’s troops, to Tritchinopoly ; more especially as the signal de- 
feat of the French and Mysoreans at the golden rock might have con- 
vinced him that they would hardly be able to prevent the English, 
when reinforced by the troops of Tanjore, from making their way good 
to the city with the convoy : but his vanity on this occasion confounded 
his good sense ; for treating the battle of the golden rock as a trifling 
skirmish, and attributing the ill success of it to some pretended acci- 
dents common to the fortune of war, he seemed to disdain sending any 
farther assistance to an army which he confidently asserted could not 
fail to overpower their enemies in a very few days ; he therefore detain- 
ed this force to make conquests in the Carnatic ; but the wilful disposition 
of Morari-row frustrated in a great measure this design : for regarding 
no injunctions excepting those of the Mysorean, who was afraid to give 
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‘ him positive orders, the Morattoe traversed the province according to 175S 
his own inclination, without keeping his force united, or acting 
concert with the troops of Pondicherry. However Mr. Dupleix pur- 
suing his plan as well as he was able, detached immediately after the 
capture of Ohillambrum a large body of Sepoys, accompanied by some 
Morattoes, to attack the pagoda of Verdachelum^; this force was led 
by one Hassan Ally, who had long been commander in chief of the 
French Sepoys, and had distinguished himself so much in this employ- 
ment that the French king had honoured him with a gold medal in 
token of his services ; this man was taken at Seringham with Mr, 

Law, and the English knowing his capacity kept him a close prisoner 
at Fort St David ; from whence, however, he had lately contrived to 
escape, being carried through the guards in a basket which they 
imagined to contain lumber. The garrison of Verdachelum consisted 
only of 50 Sepoys commanded by a seijeant, who surrendered after a 
slight resistance; from hence Hassan Ally, joined by 50 Europeans, 
proceeded to Trinomalee, where they found Morari-row witli the 
greatest part of his force assisting, according to his promise, the troops 
ofVelore, who were laying close siege to the place. The army of 
the besiegers now amounted to 6000 cavalry, 5000 Sepoys, and 100 
Europeans, including the 50 which Mortiz-aliy kept in his own pay. 

The garrison, 1500 men, commanded by Barkatoola, a faithful ser- 
vant to the Nabob, and a gallant oflS.oer, defended themselves with 
mudbt l^ravery, making jOrequent sallies, and in one they surprized and 
beat up tlie quarters of the Morattoes, killing many of their i horses ; 
this loss, the most sensible that the Morattoes can feel, deteiminod 
Morari-row to look out for easier conquests ; and leaving tlie Phous- 
dar’s troops to continue the siege as they could, he marched away, with 
an intention to lay siege to Palam Ootah, a fort in the neighbourhood 
of Ohillambrum. Here he was joined by a party of S50 Europeans, 
who endeavoured to prevail on him to march with them and attack 
the English settlement of Devi Ootah ; but Momri-row, apprehensive 
of the loss he might suffer in this attempt, refused to accompany them. 

On this difference they separated, the French marching towards the 
woods of Wariore-pollam, in hopes of levying contribution from the 
Polygar : and the Morattoe to Trinomalee. Here, a few days after 
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1753 Ms arrival, lie received letters from tlio regent informing liim of Ms 
distress, since liis convoys from Mysore began to be intercepted, and de- 
siring Mm in tlie most pressing terms to move immediately to Sering- 
liam with his whole force ; and Mr. Dupleix informing him at the 
same time that he intended to send all the Europeans he could bring 
into the field, the Morattoe, calling in all his stragglers, hurried back 
to Chillambrnm, which was appointed the place of general rendez- 
vous ; from hence the whole reinforcement proceeded by very expe- 
ditious marches to Tritchinopoly, in sight of which they arrived on 
the 24^th of August. 

Their appearance at so ciitical a conjuncture did not fail to raise the 
enemy’s spirits, who testified their joj?- by firing salutes and exhibiting 
fiiworks for three days successively, at the same time making the ne- 
cessary preparations for coining to the plains again ; whilst the English 
and their allies saw themselves under the necessity of taking their mea- 
sures to act again on the defensive, under the same disadvantages to 
which they had been constantly subject, excepting in tlie short interval 
since the last defeat of the enemy; but even in this interval they had not 
been able to get more provisions than sufficed for the daily consump- 
tion ; for as their force was not sufficient to spare considerable escorts 
at a distance for the time necessary to collect large supplies, what they 
received came daily in small quantities, about 100 bullock loads at a 
time, which indeed had lately joined the camp without much difficulty. 
But it was evident that the enemy’s detachments would not scour the 
plain again as usual : the Major thei-efore, to diminish the risk of his 
convoys coming from the eastward, quitted the neighbourhood of 
Weyconclah as soon as their reinforcement appeared, and encamped on 
the same ground which he had formerly occupied a little to the north 
of the Facquire’s Tope. The enemy tMee days after quitted Moota- 
chellinoor, and encamped at the five rocks, where their army covered 
a great extent of ground, for they had likewise been reinforced from 
Mysore. From the great superiority of their numbers, the Major ex- 
pected that they would attack him in Ms camp, and ordered his men to 
sleep on their arms; hut they: contented themselves with following 
their formfT plan of interceptiiig the convoys. . And the very next 
tlay the 28th, near lOMihqiBl^iIiorattoes and Mysoreans, attacked an 
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escort of 100 Europeans with great vigour ; but the men, accustomed 1753 
to such encounters, preserved themselves and the convoy by not part- 
ing with their fire, although the enemy rode several times to the very 
bayonets. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of the j'einforcelnent which Mr. 
Dupleix had sent to Seringham, determined to strengthen their own 
army with all the men that could be spared for the field, and sent 
them in one of the company's ships to Devi Cotah ; and the major, 
in order to facilitate the junction of these troops, as well as to protect 
his convoys, determined to encamp farther to the eastward ; and send- 
ing off his baggage in the night, marched at day break the first of Sep- 
tember over the plain in full view of the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at a little distance to the south-east of the French rock. This ground 
was Avell chosen, for the right fiank was protected by some pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the cannon of the 
city. The front of the camp was for the most part secured by a morass, 
and the rear by swamps and rice fields. The Tanjorines were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the security in which they here found themselves, 
for they had before began to droop with apprehensions of having their 
quarters beat up by the Morattoes ; and Monac-gee exerting all his in- 
fluence amongst his countrjunen, prevailed on the merchants who dealt 
in rice, to bring frequent supplies of grain, although in small quantities. 

The enemy's scouts gave them such good intelligence of the approach 
of the convoys that few escaped unattacked, but being constantly sup- 
ported by detachments of Europeans, thejr made their way good to the 
camp ; not indeed without some loss, sitice it was impossible in the tu- 
mult to prevent the bullocks and cooleys from flinging down their loads 
and taking flight. However, what arrived was sufficient for the daily 
wants, but so little more, that if .two or three convoys had been cut off, 
the army would have been obliged to have had recourse to the smal 
stock which was laid up in the city. The enemy, as if determined to 
reduce them to this distress, moved from the five rocks, and encamped 
at the sugar loaf, extending from -hence to the golden rock. Here 
the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of the reinforcement 
of which the English were in expectation, pressingly intreated the 
French to attack their camp before those troops arrived ; but Mr, 
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1753 Astriie declined the attempt, and contented Mniselirwitli waiting for 
less hamrdoiis opportunities of diminishing tlieir force : at length the 
English reinforcement aixived on the 19tli of September, at Kelli 
Gotali, a fort 15 miles east of the city : and never perhaps had two ar- 
mies remained IS days in so extraordinary a situation, both encamped 
on the open plain without a bush on it, at about two miles distance 
from each other, so that with their glasses they could see one another 
sitting at dinner in their tents ; and a cannon shot from the advanced 
posts might easily reach the oiDiposite camp : but- as the swamps in the 
rear of both the camps did not permit either to move farther back, 
both refrained from commencing a cannonade ; the English desired no- 
thing more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of 
their reinforcement ; but for this very reason the French ought to have 
taken all opportunities of diminishing their number. Major Lawrence 
now apprehending nothing so much, as that the enemy might send a 
large detachment to intei*cept his reinforcement, determined if pos- 
sible to divert their attention by cannonading their camp ; and the 
day in wdiich the troops were ordered to march from Kelli Cotah, an 
eighteen pounder, sent from the city, was mounted about half a mile 
south-west of the French rock, on the bank of the water-course that in- 
tersects the plain, and early in the morning the 16th of September, it 
began to fee smartly ; every shot was seen to strike amongst the tents 
of the French battalion, who after having bore the insult patiently far 
two hours, detached their three companies of grenadiers wdth a laige 
body of their allies., horse and foot, to attack the party posted witl) 
the eighteen pounder ; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the water course of 250 Europeans, 800 
Sepoys, and three field pieces under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell, who defended it so well ^hat the enemy ■ were obliged to 
desist from their attempt, and retreat to their camp, not without a con- 
siderable loss j for they had bore for some time a smart cannonade from 
five pieces of cannon upon the south-west cavalier of the city, as well 
as firom the artillery at the watercourse. This repulse, seconded by a 
continuance of the fire from the 18 pounder, either deterred or di- 
verted them during the rest of the day from giving attention to the re- 
inforcement, who. having continued their march without molestation, 
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joined the camp in the eTening. The %vhole consisted of 237 Eu- 
ropeans, with the captains Ridge and Calliaud, lately arrived from 
Europe, and 300 Sepoys. The junction of these troops inspired the 
army with as much joy as the doubtful expectation of their arrival 
had caused anxiety and solicitude ; and to retaliate on the enemy the 
same marks of exultation which they had lately employed on a like 
occasion, the tidings were announced to them by a discharge of all 
the artillery in the camj) and city. 



There being now no more reinforcements to expect, and the 
vicinity of the enemy having greatly augmented the difSculties of 
getting provisions and fuel, major Lawrence, as soon as the ti'oops just 
arrived were refreshed, determined to bring on a general battle, which 
if the enemy declined he resolved to attack them in their camp. 

The tents and baggage were sent at nigbt to remain under cover 
of the artillery of the city ; from whence at the same time 100 Eu- 
ropeans, all who could he spared from the garrison, marched out and 
joined the army. Every thing being prepared, major Lawrence quitted 
the ground near the French rock, and at day break, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the army appeared at the Facquire’s Tope, and remained 
for some hours drawn up, offering the enemy battle ; but they shew- 
ing no inclination to accept the defiance, the Major sent for his tents 
again, and encamped on the spot on which he was drawn up, resolving 
to attack their camp the next day : as the success of this hardy enter- 
prize depended greatly on preventingthe enemy from entertaining any 
suspicion of his intention, he cannonaded their camp, with an eigh- 
teen pounder, at different intervals during the rest of the day ; hoping 
to make them believe that he purposed nothing more than to harrass 
and incommode them. At night the tents were struck, and sent hack 
again towards the city, and the whole army was ordered, after taking 
their rest in the open field, to bo under arms at four in the morning. 

The enemy's camp extended on each feide of the sugar-loaf rock, 
but much %the3r to the wasi .the east : most of the Morattoes 

were encamped quarters were close to the 

west of the . ^p||[^; ^d felyond ,t^ Mysoreans extended almost 

as far as the golden I’ock, occupying the ground for a considerable 
way behind the two rocks. The rear of the camp was covered with 
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‘ 1753 tlxickets and rocky ground. The Frencli had flung up an intreiich- 
ment in front of their own quarters/ and intended to have continued 
it along the left flank/ flicing the west ; but on this side had only 
finished a small part, separated about 300 yards from the western ex- 
tremity of their intrenchment in front, which interval was left open 
without defences : the Morattoes had likewise flung up an intrench- 
ment in their front to the east of the sugar-loaf : at the golden rock, 
which commanded the left flank and the front of the ground on wdiich 
the Mysoreans were encamped, the French had stationed an advanced 
guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of Topasses, and 600 Se- 
poys, with two pieces of cannon, under the command of a partizan 
of some reputation. Major Lawrence being apprized of these dis- 
positions, projected his attack to take the utmost advantage of them. 
At the hour appointed the army quitted the Facquire’s Tope, and 
marched in profound silence towards the golden rock : the battalion 
consisting of 600 men formed the van in three equal divisions; the 
first was composed of the grenadier company of 100 men commanded 
by captain Kilpatrick, the picket of 40, by captain Calliaud, and two 
platoons, each of 30 men, under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell : the artillery, six field pieces, with 100 artillery men, were 
divided on the flanks of each division : 2000 Sepoys, in two lines, 
followed the Europeans : the Tanjorine cavalry were ordered to ex- 
tend to. the eastward, and to march even with the last line of Sepoys. 
The moon had hitherto been very bright ; but a sudden cloud now 
obscured it so much, that the first division of the battalion came within 
pistol shot of the golden rock before they were discovered ; and giv- 
ing a very smart fire, mounted it in three places at once, whilst the 
enemy, who had barely time to snatch up their arms, hurried down 
after making one irregular discharge, and ran away to the camp , with 
such precipitation, that they left their two field pieces, ready loaded 
with grape, undischarged. Animated by this success, the men called 
out with one voice to be led on to the grand camp, and the Major 
availing himself Bf tlieir alacrity,: remained no longer at the rock 
than was necessary to break the carriages of the enemy's guns, and 
to form his troops again. Their disposition was now changed, the 
three dirisions of Europeans vv^ere ordered to march, as near as they 
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could; in one line in front tlirouglx the camp of the Mysoreans/ in 1*753 
order to fall at onee upon the left flank of the French quarters : the 
gepoys -^ere divided on each flank of the battalion, but at some dis- 
tance in the rear. Had the camp, like those in Europe, been covered 
with tents, it would have been impossible to have penetrated through 
it in this order; but in an Indian army none but the men of rank 
can aftord the expence of a tent, and the rest shelter themselves as 
they can in cabbins made of mats, so slight that they may be pushed 
down by the hand. The Tanjorine cavalry, intermixed with match- 
locks and peons, had halted during the attack of the golden rock, on 
,the plain nearly opposite to the front of the French intrenohment, and 
they were now instructed to move directly up to it, in order to create 
what confusion they could with their fire arms and rockets. The bat- 
talion received the orders for continuing the march with loud huz- 
za’s, and the whole proceeded with the greatest confidence, as to a 
victory of which they were sure ; the drums of the three divisions 
beating the grenadiers march, the gunners with their portfires lighted 
on the flanks, and the Sepoys sounding with no little energy all their 
various instruments of military music. This did not a little contribute 
to augment the consternation which the fugitives from the rock had 
spread amongst the Mysoreans, who were already taking flight, when 
the English entered their camp. The Europeans marched with fixed 
bayonets, and recovered arms, but the Sepoys kept up a smart fire 
upon the swarms that were taking flight on all sides. The French 
discovered by the fugitives which way the attack would fall, and 
drew up to oppose it, facing the west ; the left of their battalion was 
behind the finished but detached part of their intrenchment on this 
side ; and the rest extended towards the intrenchment they had thrown 
up in front of their camp ; which their line, however did not reach by 
100 yards ; but a bank running at this distance parallel to that in- 
trenchment, served to defend the right flank of their battalion : in this 
position they derived no advantage from that part of their works on 
which they had most depended. To the left of their battalion was a 
body of 2000 Sepoys, -who inclined to the left, intending to gain the 
flank of the English battalion, and the same number were designed to 
form their riglit wing ; hut these, by some mistake, in this scene of 
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1753 hurry and confusion, posted themselves on the sugar-loaf rock. The 
English troops advancing were prevented by the interruptions whicli 
they met with in the Mysore camp from keeping up in a line ; so that 
the first division had outmarched the second, and the second the third ; 
however as soon as they came nigh the enemy, whom they discovered 
by the portfires of their guns, the hindermost quickened their pace ; 
but nevertheless tlie whole line was not completely formed before 
tliey came within twenty yards of the enemy, by which time the Se- 
poys to the right had advanced from the rear, in order to oppose those 
on the enemy’s left : the artillery in the hurry could not keep up with 
the battalion. The French artillery had for some time fired with great 
vivacity, but most of the shot flew too high, and killed several of the 
flying Mysoreans. The action commenced just as the day began to 
dawn : Mr. Astruc, with indefatigable activity prevailed on his men 
to wait and receive the English fire before they gave theirs : amongst 
those who suffered in this onset was captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded the division on the right ; he fell desperately wounded : upon 
which captain Calliaud put himself at the head of the grenadiers, and 
took the command of the whole division ; the French Sepoys on the 
left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing of the English Se- 
poys, hut} took flight : which captain Calliaud perceiving, he wheeled 
instantly round with his division, and gaining the left flank of the in- 
trenchment, behind which the left of the French battalion was posted, 
poured in a close fire upon them ; and the grenadiers pushing on with 
their bayonets, drove them crowding upon their center : the whole 
line was already falling into confusion, when a well-levelled discharge 
from the center and left of the English battalion in front compleated 
the route, and they ran away in great disorder to gain the other side 
of the bank on their right, where Mr. Astruc endeavoured to rally 
them : but the grenadiers pursuing them closely, renewed the attack 
with their bayonets, and put them again to flight : every man no^v 
provided for his own safety, Avithout any regard to order, running 
towards the golden rock, as this way was the only outlet not ob- 
structed ; but as soon as they got to some distance on the plain 
they dispersed and took various routes. The left wing of the English 
Seapoys had hitherto taken no share in the engagement, for by 
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keeping too miicli to tlie left of tlie battalion, they came to tbe out- 1753 
side of the French iiitrenchment, on the ground to which the Tan- 
joriiies were ordered to advance ; however, as soon as they perceived 
the French battalion in confusion, they pushed on to the sugar-loaf 
rock, and with much resolution attacked and dispersed the body of the 
enemy’s Sepoys posted there, who from the beginning of the action 
had employed themselves in firing random shot indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes. The victory -was now decided, and the English 
troops drew up on the French parade. A body of Morattoes were 
the only part of the Indian army which made any motions to draw 
off the attention of the English during the engagement ; they seeing 
one of the field pieces left with a few men at a distance behind the 
rest, galloped up, and cutting down the men, got possession of it ; but 
perceiving the battle lost, they did not venture to carry it off : never- 
theless they did not immediately quit the camp, where they were soon 
after joined by several other bodies of cavalry, encouraged by their 
example : hut the English artillery in a few rounds obliged them to 
retire again, and they followecl the rest of the fugitives, who were 
retreating towards Seringham by the pass of Mootachillinoor. It 
was some hours before the whole got into the island, for the throng 
consisted of 30,000 men of all sorts on foot, and 16,000 horse, besides 
a great number of oxen, camels, and elephants. The Tanjorines 
were ordered to set out in pursuit of the French troops, who were 
taking flight, dispersed on all sides over the plain ; but they could not 
be prevailed on to quit the spoil of the camp, wliich they were very 
busy in plundering. 

The tents, baggage, and ammunition of the French camp, together 
with eleven pieces of cannon, one an eighteen pounder, were taken; 

100 of their battalion were either killed or wounded, and near 100 
more, amongst whom was Mr. Astruc, with ten officers, were made 
prisoners : several were afterwards knocked on the head by the peo- 
ple of Tondiman’s woods, 65 were taken straggling in the Tanjoro 
country ; and a detachment of Sepoys, sent out by captain Dalton 
from the city, brought in 21 of those who were making their way to 
the island by the pass of Chueklypolam : so that the whole of their loss 
was at least 300 Europeans, with ■ their best oflicer ; for such un- 
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1753 doiibtedly was Mr. Astriic : it might have been much more,, had the 
Tanjoriiies exerted themselves as they were ordered. Of the English, 
about 40 Europeans were killed and wounded. 

This action was decided entirely by the musketry : for the English 
artillery were not brought into the engagement ; and the French 
cannon were ill pointed, and irresolutely served, even before the con- 
diet became hot and general ; after which the event could not remain 
long in suspence between two bodies of men, whose dead fell within 
20 yards of each other. There are few instances of a victory in which 
the sagacity and spirit of the genc3.*al, as well as the resolution of the 
troops, are more to be admired. The French themselves confessed 
that they had no suspicion of the intentions to attack them ; nor did 
chance interfere to substract from the merit of this success : for major 
Lawrence, heibre he quitted his camp at the French rock, had pre- 
dicted most of the events which concurred to produce it. The 
Nabob's standard was now planted in tiie enemj^’s camp ; and the 
English flag, displayed on the top of the sugar-loaf rock, proclaimed 
the triumj^h of their amis to the country several miles round. 

The Tanjorines, elated to excess, although they had contributed 
nothing more than their appearance in the field to gain the victory, 
proposed, immediately after the battle, to follow the enemy, and boh 
siege them in Seringham ; but major Lawrence paying no attention 
to this rhodomontade, moved with the army in the evening to lay 
siege to Weycondah. 

This place, now a fort, was originally nothing more than a pagoda 
and choultry, situated at the top of a rock about 30 feet high. The 
rock was afterwards inclosed by a square stone wall, carried up as 
high as the top of the rock itself, and built thick enough to afford a 
rampart about five feet in breadth, besides a slender parapet, which 
lias loop-holes to fire through : on the western side is a gatewar^^, of 
which the top cominunicates with the rampart on either hand : the 
enemy’s garrison consisted chiefly of Sepoys. A watercourse served 
instead of a trench to shelter the English troops ; who having cut em- 
brasures through the bank about 400 yards from the wall, battered 
it with two eighteen pounders, and at the same time threw shells 
from a mortar and two colioim By the next c veiiing the wall was 
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beaten ciowii/ Tvitliiii 12, feet of tlie gronnd. Early,, tlie next 1110 , 111 - 1 
iiig some of tlie garrison endeavoured to make their escape, through 
a. sally-port, on '.the north, to a large body of horse,.,' who wei'e waiting, 

,at, a" distance to receive them :• these ■, fugitives were discovered by some 
of the English Sepoys on the right, who immediately ran to prevent 
any more'fi’om,, getting out ; and at the same time 600 other Sepoys^ 
who were under arms i,n the watercourse, set out of their, own ,aGCord, , 
without well' 'knowing what' was the matteii' and, ran directly to the 
breach, regardless of the commands of their ofScers, wiio assured them 
that it was not yet practicable ; but nothing could stop the tumult : 
they made several ineffectual attempts to mount the breach, notwith- 
standing they were warmly fired upon by the enemy from above. At 
length, finding it impracticable to succeed this way, tliey all ran to 
the gate, wiiicli some endeavoured to force, wdiilst others fired up, to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts : but this attempt likewise prov- 
ing ineffectual, a resolute Englishman, serjeant to a company of 
Sepoys, mounted on the shoulders of one of them, and getting hold 
of some of the carved work of the gateway, clambered up to the top ; 
and those below handing up to him the colours of his company, he 
planted them singty on the parapet : here he wiis soon joined by about 
20 of his company, who followed his example ; and ■whilst some of 
these were engaged with the enemy, others went down on tlie inside 
of the rampart, and opened the gate. Those without instantly rushed 
in like a torrent; which the enemy perceiving, they hurried down 
from the rampart, and ran up the steps, to gain the clioultry and pa- 
goda at the top of the rock : but the Englisli Sepoys followed them 
so closely, that they had not time to make any dispositions to defend 
themselves there before they were attacked at the push of bayonet ; 
in the first fury several were killed ; but the rest, about 400, flinging 
down their arms and calling for quarter, were spared. 

From Weycondah the army removed, and encamped at the French 
Rock, where they now abounded in as much plentA* as they had 
hitherto suffered distress ; for none of the enemy’s parties ventured on 
the plain, and the countiy people, no longer terrified by the apprehen- 
sion of losing tlieir noses, brought in provisions in such abundance, that 
rice, which three days before was sold at ' foiu‘ ■measures for . the rupee.;, ' 
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1753 now sold at sixteen ; and at tliis rate a stock was laid in sufficient to 
supply tlie garrison^ at full allowance. Captain Diiltoii 

seeing this object of the general sollicitude provided for, and the city 
in all other respects out of danger, quitted the command of TritcM- 
nopoly, and some time after returned to Europe. 

The approach of the rainy monsoon in the niiddle of October 
made it necessary to carry the troops into cantonment : the city itself 
would certainly have afforded them the best shelter : but the stock 
of provisions laid up for the use of the garrison would soon have been 
consumed by the addition of such a number of mouths : and as little 
danger was to be apprehended from au}^ attempts which the enemy 
might make during the absence of the army, provided the garrison 
were commonly vigilant, major Lawrence preferred to remove to 
Coiladdy, on the frontiers of Tanjore, from whence the wants of the 
army might constantly be supplied, without the necessity of fatiguing 
the troops by employing them to escort convoys. Four hundred Se- 
poys and the sick of the battalion, with 150 Europeans, were sent 
into Tritchinopoly, to augment the garrison ; a detachment was left 
to defend Elimiserum ; and the rest of the English troops marched 
on the 2Sd of October to their winter quarters: they were aceom- 
panied by the Nabob, with the few troops he commanded ; but ti)e 
Tanjorines quitted them, and proceeded to their capital, in order to 
be present at the celebration of a great festival wldch falls out at this 
time of the year. It was with great reluctance that major Lawrence 
saw them depart, judging from experience, that nothing but the last 
necessity would induce the king to send them back, notwithstanding 
that he promised, with much seeming complacence, tliat they should 
take the field, and rejoin the Nabob, as soon as the monsoon was past. 

During these transactions to the south of the Coleroon, the Eng- 
lish arms had likewise gained some successes in the Carnatic. The 
retreat of Morari-row from before Tri iiomalee increased the courage 
of the garrison, who signalized themselves so much hy freqiient and 
vigorous sallies, that the presidency of Madrass determined to send a 
reinforcement to their assistance ; and 50Q Sepoys detacJied froiii the 
garrison of Arcot, toived in the middle of September in sight of 
the place: but finding all the avenues blockaded, the}' concerted 
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measures wit li the governor, Berkatoola, to favour their junction, by 1753 
making a general sally, on a certain quarter of the enemy’s camp; 
which ' the Sepoys piumised to attack at the same time in the rear- 
This plan was executed with so much vigour, that not withstariding 
the enemy took the alarm time enough to bring the greatest part of 
their troops into action, they were entirely defeated : the general of 
the Yelore troops being killed on the spot, and Hussan-ally, the coiB*' 
inander of the French Sepoys, taken prisoner mortally wounded. 

This loss of their commanders struck the army with so much con- 
sternation, that they immediately raised the siege. 

In the same month the presidency were much alarmed by the at- 
tempts of Mahomed Comaul, the most considerable of the adven- 
turers, who in these times of confusion set up the standard of inde- 
pendency. This man commanded a body of horse at the siege of 
Arcot ; and after the army of Baja-sabeb was dispersed by the battle 
of Covrepauk, kept together his own troops, and immediately levied 
contributions not only sufficient to attach them to his service, but 
also to engage othei's to inlist under his banner : however, alarmed 
by the fate of Chunda-saheb at Seringham, he judiciously determined 
to remove out of the reach of danger into the country of Neloor, the 
north-east part of the Nabob’s dominions, not doubting that its dis- 
tance both from Arcot and Madrass would enable him to establish him- 
self in those districts : he succeeded even be^mnd his expectation, for 
lie found means to surprize the capital of Neloor itself, from whence 
lie obliged Nazeabulla., the governor, to flee to Arcot. The Englivsh 
and the Nabob had so many enemies to fight, and so few troops to 
send into the field, that the}^ could spai^e none to check the enter- 
prizes of Mahomed Comaul, who having enjoyed the fruits of his 
successes without inteiTuption for a year, extended his views, and 
prepared to attack the pagoda of Tripet ti. This temple, one of the 
most famous in the .Decan, is situated on the top of a mountain, about 
fifty miles north-east of Arcot. The feast of the god to whom it is 
dedicated is annually celebrated in the month of September, and the 
offerings made by the concourse of pilgrims who arrive from all 
parts to assist at it, amount to so great a sum, that the Bramins, be- 
side what they reserve to themselves, paj^ the government an annual 
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the Nabob assigned over to the English, as a reimbursement in part 
of the great expence>s they had incurred in the war ; and as neither 
the Bramins nor the pilgrims are sollicitous to whom this money is 
paid, provided the feast goes on without interruption, it was the in^ 
tention of Mahomed Comaul to. get possession of the pagoda before 
the feast began. The presidency of Madrass, alarmed for the safety of 
a place in which the company was so much interested, sent a detach- 
ment of forty Europeans, two companies of Sepoys, and tliree pieces 
of cannon, with orders to march and defend the pagoda : they were 
to be joined on the road by Nazeabulla, the Nabob s brother, at tlie 
head of a large body of troops, but these not coming up in time, the 
detachment proceeded without them. When arrived near Tripetti 
they were unexpectedly surrounded by the whole of Mahomed Co- 
maufs force, 5000 men, horse and foot ; the detachment had just 
time to take shelter in a neighbouring village, where the enemy im- 
mediately attacked them, and althougli constantly repulsed, they did 
not desist from their attempts before the night set in ; when the de- 
tachment having lost several of their Europeans, and expended all 
their ammunition, retreated ; the next day they were joined by Nazea- 
bulla Cawn’s army, with whom the day afterwards they proceeded 
again towards Tripetti. Mahomed Comaul met them on the plain, 
and the action began by a cannonade, which having created some 
confusion amongst the enemy, ensign Holt, who commanded the 
English detachment, marched up with his Europeans and Sepoys to 
improve the advantage ; but before they came near enough to give 
their fire, a shot from a wall-piece killed ensign Holt. However the 
men, not disconcerted by this accident, pushed on under the com- 
mand of their next oflicer, ensigu Ogilby, and attacked the enemy 
with great vivacity, who were already wavering, when a lucky shot 
from one of the field pieces killed the elephant of Mahomed Gomaii]. 
His army seeing the standard of their general fall to the ground, as 
usual took flight, and with so much precipitation, that before he had 
time to mount a horse, they left him at tlie mercy of his enemies. He 
was taken prisoner and carried to Nazeabulla Cawn, by whose order 
he was instantly beheaded. His death removed the most dangerous 
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disturber .of the . Nabob’s gweiiiment' iu'tliis parr' of.the' ' coiintiy^ for .,1758 
he was a very brave and active man ; there were several other chiefs 
of less consequence, who were constantly making inroads iiito the 
districts of Ponomalee, Chinglapett, and Arcot, and gave frequent 
employment to the garrisons of these places ; but they always re- 
treated as soon as they heard that a detachment of Europeans was 
marching against them. 

The enemy at Seringham seemed so little inclinable to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the English troops cantoned at Coiladdy, 
that they did not even send parties on the plain to prevent the coun- 
try people from going daily with piwisions to the market in Trit- 
chinopoly where the garrison were as well supplied and lived in as 
much tianquillity as if both sides had agreed in form to a cessation of 
hostilities: the enemy/however, convinced that the English would 
never have attempted to attack their camp at the sugar-loaf rock if 
they had not been joined by the cavalry of Tanjore, determined to 
leave no means xuitried to deprive them of this resource in future. 
Accordingly the regent gave Succo-gee, the king’s minister and fa- 
vourite, a sum of money more considerable than the first bribe, and 
Mr. Dupleix sent a letter penned in the Malabar language by his 
wife, in which he threatened the king, that if he dared to give the 
Nabob and the English any more assistance, the Morattoes should lay 
waste his country with fire and sword, and that if this should not be suf- 
ficient to terrify him into a neutrality, he would bring down the Sou- 
bah Salabad-jing, with his whole army, from Golconda. The effect of 
these practices, both on the king and his minister, was soon visible ; for 
Succo-gee taking advantage of the timorous and suspicious character 
of his master, prevailed on him to remove the general Monac-gee 
from the command of the army, by representing him as a man in such 
close connexion with the English, that he might probably, from a re^ 
iiance on their friendship, be induced to form projects dangerous even 
to the king himself ; who, alarmed at the same time by the menaces 
of Dupleix, determined to preserve his country by breaking the pro- 
mise he had made to the Nabob and major Lawrence, to send his 
troops to Coiladdy as soon as the rains were over. Having brought 
him thus far, the next step was to make him join the enemy ; this 
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likemse Succo-gee undertook to effect, and the king it is said was 
on the point of signing the treaty, when a sudden and iinexpected 
event stopped his hand. 

In the beginning of November the French at Seringham received 
a reinforcement of 300 Europeans, 200 Topasses, and 1000 Sepoys, 
with some cannon ; but instead of giving any signs that they had reco- 
vered their spirits by this increase of their strength, they determined to 
remain quiet until major Lawrence should be ready to quit Coiladdy, 
in hopes that the garrison of Tritchinopoly would be lulled into secu- 
rity by seeing them remain inactive so long after the arrival of their 
reinforcement, and entertain no suspicion of the design they were me- 
ditating, when the time should come for carrying it into execution. 

This design was nothing less than to storm the city of Tritchino- 
poly in the night by surprise. The part which the French chose to 
make the assault upon was Dalton’s battery, on. the west side, near 
the north-west angle of the town, the same indicated hy the letter 
which captain Dalton had prevailed on the spy De Cattans to write 
to the French commander Mr. Brenier ; it had formerly been a part 
of one of the four gateways to this city. The entrance into an Indian 
fortification is through a large and complicated pile of building, pro- 
jecting in the form of a paralelograin from the main rampart ; and 
if the city has two walls, it projects beyond them both : this building 
consists of several continued terrasses winch are of the same height 
as the main rampart and communicate with it : the inward Avails of 
these teiTasses foiin the sides of an intricate passage, about tAventy feet 
broad, which leads by various short turnings at right angles through 
the whole pile, to the principal gate that stands in the main rampart : 
fox' some space on each hand of Dalton’s battery, the interval betAveen 
the outward and inward wall of the city was much hx^oader than 
any where else. Captain Dalton, when intrusted with the command 
of the garrison, had conA’-erted that part of the gateway which pro- 
jected beyond the outward wall into a solid battery, with embrasures : 
leaving the part betAveen the two walls as it stood with its windings 
and terrasses : an interval Avas likewise left between the backside of the 
battery, and the terrass nearest to it, which lay parallel to each other ; so 
that an enemy who had gained the battery could not get to the ter- 
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*rass without deseendiiig into the interjacent area, and ' then mount- 1753 
ing the wall of the terrass' with . sealing ladders: the battery, how-; 
ever, comiminicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the 
city, but being, as that was, only eighteen feet high, it was com- 
■nianded by the terrasses behind it, as well as by the rampart of the 
inner wall, both of which were thirty feet high. Upon one of the 
inward caYaliers, south of the gateway, were planted two pieces of 
cannon, to plunge into the battery, and scoim the interval between 
the two walls, as far as the terrasses of the gateway ; and two other 
pieces mounted in the north-west angle of the inward rampart, com- 
" maiided in like manner both the battery and the interval to the 
north of the terrasses. The French were, by Be Cattahs letter, and 
by deserters, apprized of all these particulars, and notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they would have to surmount in attempting to 
force their way into the town through this part of the fortifications, 
they preferred it to any other, because it was more accessible from 
without ; for a rock level with the water almost choaked up the 
ditch in front of the battery. 

On the 27th of November, at night, the greatest part of the ene- 
my's army crossed the river : the Mysoreans and Morattoes were 
distributed in different parties round the city, with orders to approach 
to the counterscarp of the ditch, and divert the attention of the gar- 
rison during the principal and real attack, which was reserved for 
the French troops. Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to 
escalade, whilst Mi*. Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the 
battalion, 200 men, and a large body of Sepoys, waited at the edge 
of the ditch, ready to follow the first party as soon as they should 
get into the town. At three in the morning the first party crossed 
the rock in the ditch, and planting their scaling ladders, all of them 
mounted the battery without raising the least alarm in the garrison : 
for although the guard appointed for the battery consisted of fifty ^ 
Sepoys, with their officers, and some European gunners, who were 
all present and alert when the rounds passed at midnight, most of 
them were now absent, and they who remained on the battery were 
fast asleep ; these the French killed with their bayonets, intending 
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1753 not to fire until they were fired upon : but this resolution was imnie- 
diatelyafter frustrated by an unforeseen accident ; for some of them at- 
tempting to get to a slight counterwall which lines the backside of 
the batteiy, fell into a deep pit, which had been left in the body of 
the battery itself, contiguous to that wall : none but the most tried 
soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected alarm in the 
night, and upon the screaming of those who were tumbling into the 
hole, several muskets were discharged. The French now coneiuding 
that they were discovered, imagined they might intimidate the gar- 
rison by shewing how far they were already successful, and turning 
two of the twelve pounders upon the battery against the town, dis- 
charged them together with a volley of small arms, their drums beat- 
ing, and their soldiers shouting their usual military cry, vive leroy!' 
Fortunately the main guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the 
quarters of the olBcers were in the north part of the town, not more 
than 400 yards frnin the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded, remained so ill of the wounds he had received in the last 
engagement, that he was unable to remove from his bed ; lieutenant 
Harrison, the next in command, came to him upon the alarm to re- 
ceive his orders, which he gave with the usual calmness that distin- 
guished his character on all occasions, directing lieutenant Harrison 
to march instantly with the picquet, reserve, and the Sepoys who 
were not already posted, to the place where the attack was made, 
and to order the rest of the garrison to rej)air to their respective alarm 
posts, with injunctions not to stir from them upon pain of death. The 
enemy having drawn up their scaling ladders into the battery, sent 
two parties down from it into the interval between the two walls : 
one of these parties carrying two petards, and conducted by a deser- 
ter, entered the passage which led through the terrasses, intending to 
get into the town by blowing open the gate which stands in the in- 
ward i^ampart : the other party carried the ladders, and were appointed 
" to escalade ; whilst the main body remained upon the battery, keep- 
ing up a constant fixe upon the terrasses, and upon the inward ram- 
part. But by this time the alarm was taken, and the cannon from 
each hand began to fire smartly into the interval between the two 
walls, and upon the battery, Lieutenant Harrison, with the main 
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■guard,, was likewise arrived upon the rampart, from : whence the 175§ 
greatest part of them passed to the terrasses. The musketry of the as- 
sailants and defenders were noAV employed with great vivacity against 
each other, hut Avitli some imcertainty, having no other light to direct 
their aim except the frequent flashes of fire : notwithstanding the hurry 
and confiisioii, lieutenant Harrison had the presence of mind to station 
a platoon upon the rampart, directly above the gate, ordering them to 
keep a constant fire upon the passage mimediately below, whether 
they saw any thing or not : nothing could be more sensible or fortu-^ 
nate than his precaution ; for the platoon killed, •without seeing them, 
the man who was to apply the first petard, as well as the deserter 
who conducted him, and both of them fell within ten yards of the gate. 

Those appointed to escalade, fixed their ladders on the south side of 
the teifasses, and a drummer, followed by an officer, had already 
mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came to this station, who 
killed the drummer, wounded and seized the officer, and then over- 
turning the scaling ladders overset the men who wei*e upon them : the 
ladders broke with the fall, and the assailants called for more ; but were 
disappointed ; for the rest which had been brought were shattered and 
rendered useless by the grape-shot fired from the two pieces of cannon 
planted upon the cavalier : it was soon after found that the man who 
was to manage the second petard was killed. Thus defeated in all 
their expectations they determined to retreat, and went up to the bat- 
tery again, where the whole now resolved to make their escape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
leaping down eighteen feet perpendicular, either u^^on the rock or 
into the water. Desperate as this attempt appeared near one hundred 
made the experiment ; hut what they suffered deterred the rest from 
following their example, who, in despair, turned, and recommenced 
their fire from the battery upon the defenders. Lieutenant Harrison, 
with the greatest part of his Europeans, were assembled upon the ter- 
rass nearest the battery, and the two bodies, separated only by an in- 
terval of twenty feet, kept up a smart fire upon each other as fast as 
they could load : but the defenders had the advantage of firing under 
the cover of parapets from a situation twelve feet higher than the 
enemy upon the battery, who were totally exposed from head to foot^ 
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well as by the fire of some parties of Sepoys posted on the main ram- 
part on each hand of the gateway. Thus galled, unable to retreat, 
and finding that resistance served only to expose them more, they de-» 
sisted from firing, and every man endeavoui’ed to shelter hiniself as he 
could ; some in the embrasures of the battery, others behind a cavalier 
contiguous to it, and the rest in the interval between the two walls ; 
the garrison, nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, con- 
tinued to fire upon all such places in which they suspected them to be 
concealed. At length the day, long wished for by both sides, appeared ; 
when the French, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which 
was immediately granted The officers from the rampart ordered them 
to assemble in the interval between the two walls, from whence they 
were conducted, in small bodies at a time, by a party of Europeans 
into the city, through the gateway they had assaulted. Three hundred 
and sixty Europeans were thus made prisoners, of which number 
sixty-seven were wounded ; thirty-seven were found killed upon the 
battery and in the rest of the works : those who escaped by leaping 
down were taken up by their own troops waiting on the outside of 
the ditch ; but the French themselves confessed, that of the whole 
number, which was near one hundred, every man was much disa- 
bled ; and some few were killed. Thus ended this assault, which after 
exposing the city of Tritchinopoly to the greatest risque it had run 
during the war, ended by impairing the French force more than any 
other event since the capture of Seringliam, nevertheless we do not 
find that lieutenant Harrison received any recompence for his gallant 
and sensible conduct in this hazardous and important service : he died 
some time aftei', without being promoted from the rank in which he 
served when he saved the city. 

The firing was heard by the outguards at Coiladdy, where the next 
evening a messenger arrived from the city, upon which major Law- 
rence immediately detached a painty to reinforce the garrison, and 
prepared to follow with the rest of the army, but heavy rains pre- 
vented him from arriving before the Sd of December. In the mean 
time the enemy on the third night after the assault cro>ssed the river 
again, with all the Mysore cavalry, eight thousand men, dismomited, 
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who had promised tlie regent to make a more succesaful .attack upon 1753 
the city ; finding tlie garrison alert they retreated 
tempting any thing. 

The king of Tanjore, who, notwithstanding the alliance he was 
entering into with the French, knew nothing of their intentions to 
storm Tritehinopoly, was not a little astonished at the news, and the 
loss which they sustained in the attempt made him repent that he had 
shewn so much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the English : 
the French finding that their misfortune produced a change in the 
intentions which the king had began to entertain in their favour, de- 
termined to waste no more time in negociating with him, but pre- 
pared to send a party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king 
having intelligence of their design sent a body of troops under the 
command of his uncle Gauderow to Tricatopoly, a fort eighteen miles 
east of Tritchinopoly, where they were ordered to remain and punish 
the Morattoes ; for this plirase, in the vain language of the princes 
of Indostan, is synonimous to fighting, and is not seldom made use of 
even by those who lose the battle. The king making a merit of this 
resolution to the Nabob, pretended that Gauderow only waited on the 
frontiers until the whole army was assembled, which would then im- 
mediately march to Tritchinopoly. Major Lawrence, willing to put 
the sincerity of this profession to the test, wrote to the king that his 
troops would be of little service whilst they were commanded by so 
unexperienced an officer as Gauderow, and desired that Monac-gee 
might be reinstated in the command, of which he was the only man 
ill the kingdom capable. This commendation served to confirm those 
suspicions of the general which had been rai>sed in the king’s mind by 
the artifices of liis minister ; and major Lawrence being informed of 
the alarm which the king had taken from his remonstrances in Mo- 
nac-gee’s favour, resolved to make no farther mention of his name, 
lest the consequences should be fatal to him : hut requested that the 
Tanjorine troops might join him without delay, even under the com- 
mand of Gauderow. None however came; for the Morattoes hav- 
ing sent a small party to amuse Gauderow, their main body of 1200 
men penetrated into the kingdom at the end of December by another 
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1753 road/and as they had threatened began to lay the country waste with 
fixe and sword. 

This was the first motion which any of the enemy's parties had 
made since the assault of Tritchinopoly : in the mean time several 
convoys were escorted from Tricatopoly to the English camp. 

In the Carnatic the districts which acknowledged the Nabob had 
received no molestation from his enemies since the defeat of Maho- 
med Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The troops which Mr. Dupleix was able to send into the field from 
Pondicherry had lately been employed in besieging Palam Cotah, the 
same fort which they had refused to reduce for Morari-row. This 
place, with the circumjacent territory, is the only part in the Car- 
natic which does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot ; it belongs to 
. the Nabob of Cudapah. Examples of such sequestrations occur in 
every province of the Mogul empire, which amongst the rest of its 
feudal institutions allots to every Nabob a certain revenue arising 
firom the product of lands, for his private expences : but as the basis 
of the Mogul government consists in regulations which deprive aU 
its officers of any pretensions to real estates, and in obliging them to 
acknowledge that they hold nothing by any other title than the fa- 
vour of the sovereign; the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely 
situated in the province governed by himself, but are generally chosen 
in the most distant part of one of the neighboming provinces ; so 
that in this institution the Mogurs authority over all his officers ap- 
peal's in its utmost majesty ; since the inhabitants of a province see 
the Nabob appointed to rule them, excluded from the right of ap- 
propriating to himself any part of the territory over which his juris- 
diction, notwithstanding, extends. Hence likewise a perpetual source 
of disputes is established between the Nabobs of neighbouring pro- 
vinces, who never fail to give one another reason to complain of 
violence committed in these sequestered lands. The Nabob of Cu- 
dapah applied to the presidency of Madrass to assist the governor of 
Palam Cotah, on which they ordered a detachment of thirty Euro- 
peans, and two hundred Sepoys, to march fe'om Devi Cotah and re- 
lieve the plaK^e, The detachment did not take the fi.eld before the 
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enemy had made a practicable breach which they intended to stoim 1753 
the next day : but lieutenant Frazer having concerted measures with -r-~- 
the governor, contrived to introduce his party that very night, and 
the enemy at day-break hearing English drums beating in the place, 
suspected what had happened, and immediately raised the siege. 
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1753 1X7HILST these events were passing in the sontliern parts of 
^ ^ the Decan, others of great consequence to the interests of the 
French nation, happened at Golcondah, and in the northern pro- 
vinces of the Sonhahship. 

Notwithstanding the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan/which happened 
in October, 1752, the Morattoe generals, Balagerow and Ragogee 
Bonsola, continued the war against Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy, who, 
as in the preceding year, marched westward towards the country of 
Balagerow ; he, as before, began to burn his own villages, and the 
Morattoe cavalry in several skirmishes, were repulsed with slaughter 
by the French troops and artillery. These losses soon induced Bala- 
gerow to make proposals of peace, which was concluded about the 
middle of November at Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
about 50 miles west of Beder ; Sallabadjing giving up to Balagerow 
several districts near Brampoor, in exchange for others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurengabad, which had been given to him by Ghazi-o- 
din Khan. As soon as this peace was ratified, Balagerow returned 
with his part of the army to Poni, and Ragogee Bonsola with his 
towards Nagpore, the capital of his estates, about 350 miles north- 
east of Aurengabad, in the middle of the province of Berar. 

Mr. Bussy having brought the Soubah’s aflEairs to this state of ap- 
parent tranquillity, asked and obtained the province of Condavir, ad- 
joining to the territory of Masulipatnam, of which the French com- 
pany were already in possession; but Condavir was fiir less than the 
extent of his views, and he was meditating much greater requests ; 
when they were interrupted by a renewal of hostilities with Ragogee 
Bonsola, who resenting that Sallabadjing had not consented to several 
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deHiauds, -whieli be preferred when . Balagerow was^ treating, loitered^ 175^ 
on the way until the other Morattoe, whom lie feared^ was returned 
to Ms capital ; and then, about three weeks after the separation, ap- 
peared again before Calberga, where the army of Sallabadying still 

temamed. 

His cavalry, as usual, ruined the country, intercepted convoys^ 
and attacked such parties as they could surprize with superior num- 
bers : but avoided, as much as possible, any encounter with the 
French troops: which however they could not always escape; but 
were exposed several times to the French artillery, by which they 
suffered considerably. He nevertheless continued his depredations, 
and Mr. Bussy wishing, for the sake of his own views, to relieve Sal- 
labadjing from all military operations, advised him to give Ragogee 
several districts in the neighbourhood of Berar, who on this cession 
retreated to his own country, about three weeks after he had recom- 
menced hostilities. But these pacifications produced an effect con- 
traiy to that which Mr. Bussy had expected from them ; for the 
cessions made to the Morattoes, had deprived many of^Saliabadjing’s 
officers of their pensions and employments, and consequently encreased 
their aversion to the influence which Mr. Bussy maintained in his 
councils. Shanavaze Khan, the first promoter of this discontent, no 
longer appeared at the head of the faction ; but another more dan- 
gerous opponent encouraged the disaffected, and thwarted Mr. Bussy : 
this was Seid Laskar Khan, the Duan, who under Nizam-ai-mulucfc 
had held the post of captain-general of the Soubah's army, in which 
character he likewise accompanied Nazirjing into the Carnatic. From 
the opinion entertained of his abilities, both as a statesman and a sol- 
dier, it was believed that Nazirjing would have escaped his fate,’ 
if he had not deprived himself of the counsels of this officer, by 
sending him to suppress some commotions at Aurengahad, soon 
after the army retired from Pondicherry to Arcot ; he was at Au- 
rengabad when Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy arrived there, in the pre- 
ceding year; and although he detested, more than any one, the 
favours which the Souhah conferred upon his European allies, he 
dissembled his sentiments so well, that Mr. Bussy believing him his 
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1753 friend, had persuaded Sallabadjing to appoint Mm Duan/or Vizier ; 
but as soon as Seid Laskar Khan found himself ■well-established in 
tHs post, he threw off the mask, and on all occasions contradicted 
the inclinations of his prince, whenever he thought they were dic- 
tated by the influences of Mr. Bussy ; and now more than ever, when 
he saw the extent of his demands for the French nation. It hap- 
pened that in the beginning of the year 1753, a few days after the 
peace with Ragogee, Mr. Bussy fell dangerously ill at Oalberga, and 
although his constitution surmounted the first attacks of his distemper^ 
he remained much enfeebled ; and his physician being convinced, that 
his recovery depended on a total relief from those continual and anxious 
occupations, to which Mr. Bussy could not refuse himself, whilst he 
remained either in the camp, or court of Sallabadjing, he advised him 
immediately to retire, and to sequester himself from all business at 
Masulipatnam, until he should be perfectly recovered. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bussy departed from the camp in January, but left all the French 
troops and Sepoys with Sallabadjing, who soon after his departure 
proceeded without interruption to Hyderabad. The ofiicer who now 
commanded the French troops, had neither experience, nor capacity 
sufficient to penetrate and counteract the intrigues of a faction in a 
Moorish court ; and the Duan resolved, during Mr. Bussy's absence, 
to break the union between these too powerful auxiliaries and his 
sovereign This was no easy task ; for Mr. Bussy had persuaded 
Sallabadjing, a prince deficient both in personal courage and sagacity, 
that the French battalion were not only the principal support of his 
government against foreign enemies ; but also the best security of his 
person and authority against intestine plots and commotions. The 
Buan therefore found it necessary to accustom him by degrees to the 
absence of these favourite troops : it was equally necessary to prevent 
them from entertaining any suspicion of this design, for they were too 
formidable to be removed abruptly ; Mr. Bussy having joined to the 
battalion of Europeans, a body of 5000 Sepoys, paid by himself and 
acting entirely under his own orders. The Duan therefore neglected 
for some time to furnish the pay of the French army at the usual pe- 
riods, pretending that several considerable districts at a distance from 
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Hyderabad, bad failed in the payment of their revennes to the treasiiry ; 1753 
and when the French officers, as he expected, coniplanied londly of 
their own distresses, he told him that he knew no other method of 
satisfying their demands, unless by sending them to collect the revenues 
of the Sonbah from those who withheld them : this proposal they 
very readily accepted, expecting, from the custom of Indostan, that 
they should receive considerable presents, besides the sums which they 
were charged to levy. Still it would have been difficult to have ob- 
tained Sallabadjing's consent for their departure, had not their own 
misconduct convinced him that it was necessary for the peace of the 
city ; where, since Mr. Bussy’s departure, the discipline to which he 
had accustomed them was so much relaxed, that they daily committed 
disorders, for which, the persons aggrieved, were continually demand- 
ing justice at the gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Duan had thus removed and separated the greatest 
part of the French troops, into several different parts of the country, 
he invented some pretext to persuade Sallabadjing, that it was ne- 
cessary he should return without delay to Aurengabad ; and even prer 
vailed upon him, to permit no more than a small detachment of their 
Europeans and Sepoys to accompany him. He then instructed the 
governor of Golcondah, to furnish no pay to those who remained in 
the city, and to distress them by every other means, excepting open 
hostilities ; and the same orders were given in the countries, to which 
the several detachments had been sent to collect their arrears. This 
treatment, so different from what the French had hitherto received, 
he thought would lead them, of their own accord, to ask their dis? 
mission from a service, in which they should find that nothing more 
was to be got. 

Accordingly the soldiers and Sepoys disappointed of their, pay, be- 
gan to clamour and desert ; but the French officers stood firm to 
their duty, and contributed their own money to appease their troops. 

This resource, however, was very inadequate to the necessity, and the 
danger encreasing every day, they wrote to Mr, Bussy, that his im- 
mediate return to Hyderabad, was the only means, left to save the 
national affairs in the Decan. Mr. Bussy, not being yet recovered 
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1753 from Ms illaess, hesitated.';, 'but was.,: soon after determined b j a pe- 
remptoiy letter 'from ' Mr. Dupleix;, 'threatening to make him respon- 
sible for the consequences of Ms absence from the important com- 
^ mand with which the nation had intrusted, him with such unlimited 
confidence. He .left Masulipatnam .abo.tit the ..end' of June,, having 
previously sent orders to all the detachments stationed ^ abroad, to. be 
at Hyderabad, about the time that he expected to arrive there him- 
self. He arrived on the 2$rd of July, and found all his troops assem- 
bled in the city; they were 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoys. TMs 
force, and his own presence, imposed I'espect upon the governor, and 
all the other oflicers of Sallabadjing's administration. They imme- 
diately consented to furnish some money in, part of the arrears, %vhich 
the JDuan had withheld with so much artifice, and Mr. Bussy out of 
Ms own stock, and by Ms credit with the bankers, procured more, 
which all together was sufficient to appease the troops ; whom, never- 
theless, in the first days after Ms arrival, he had with much difficulty 
been able to restrain from open tumult and violence in the city. But 
although the present distress was removed, yet no provision was made 
for the future ; and finm the late practices, every obstacle was still to 
be expected from the disposition of the Huan, who, at this very time, 
refused to furnish the pay, and subsistance of the small detachment 
which had accompanied Sallabadjing to Aurengabad. Mr. Bussy 
saw the only remedy ; and determined to proceed with his whole 
force to that city, as soon as the rains should cease, which, in that 
part of the Decan, continue from the beginning of July to the end 
of September. The march from Golcondah to Aurengabad is at 
least 300 miles : nevertheless, he found means from his own resources 
to make the necessary preparations, and left Golcondah in the begin- 
ningpf October. 

Notwithstanding the evil disposition of Seid Laskar Khan, and his 
adherents, Mr., Bussy had several friends, who were men of import- 
ance in the court of Aurengabad ; Sallabadjing himself was at this 
time very much in debt to Ms own army, and moreover, in appre- 
hensions of another rupture with Kagogee the Morattoe ; so that the 
boldness of Mr. Bussy’s resolution, in marching uncalled for to Au- 
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remgabad/ created no little perplexity in councils of the Soiibah, 175S 
and more in the mind of his minister, who even deliberated with 
himself, whether he should not take refuge in the imj)regnable for- 
tress of Doitabad, about eight miles from Aurengabad ; he however 
Judged better, and tried negotiation, making many excuses and apo- 
logies, proffering to surrender the seals of his office, and requesting 
that would confer them upon some other person. Miv 

Bassy penetrated the artifice of this seeming humility, which was 
practised by the Duaii, only because he knew that Mr. Bussy would 
not risque the obloquy and reproach of having moved him from his 
office, as the preparatory means of obtaining the ambitious demands 
of his own nation from Sallabadjing. Both therefore were equally 
willing to treat, and an able agent, in whom both had equal con- 
fidence, soon adjusted the terms of reconciliation. The ceremonials 
of the first interviews, both with Seid Laskar Khan and Sallabadjing, 
were dictated by Mr. Bussy, and agreed to by them. 

Every thing being settled, the French army advanced on the 23d 
of November from the ground where they had halted several days, 
waiting for the conclusion of the terms of reconciliation. About 
eight miles from Aurengabad, they were met by Seid Lasker Khan, 
accompanied by twenty-one other lords of distinction, all riding in 
the same line on their elephants, attended by their respective guards 
and retinues, and surrounded by a great number of spectators. When 
near, the elephant of Seid Laskar Khan bowed first ; on which all the 
other lords dismounted likewise, as did Mr. Bussy, who embraced first 
Seid Laskar Khan, and then the other lords. All then mounted 
again, and proceeded in military order towards the Soubah, who 
waited for them, accompanied by a great number of troops, in a tent, 
pitched at some distance from this interview. He embraced Mr. Bussy 
at the entrance of the tent, and was saluted by the French artillery. 

When seated within, Mr. Bussy made his offerings, which consisted 
of several elephants, some horses, and jewels ; all his officers likewise 
presented, gold rupees. After which Sallabadjing arose and came out 
of the tent, holding Mr. Bussy by tlie hand, who assisted him to 
mount his elephant, and then mounted his own, as did all the lords. 

The 
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The procession was now magnificent and immense/ consisting of a 
great army^ all the nobles, and most of the inhabitants of one of the 
first cities in Indostan. The pomp, when arrived at the palace, was 
saluted by nnmei'ous and repeated discharges of cannon. As soon as 
the court was ranged, Sallabadjing made presents to Mr. Bussy, of 
the same kind and value as he had just before received from him, 
and then dismissed the assembly. Mr. Bussy then proceeded to the 
house of Seid Laskar Khan, who confirmed and swore to the execut- 
ing the terms which Mr. Bussy had insisted upon. They were, that 
'Hhe provinces of Mustaphanagar, Elore, Rajamundrum, and Chi- 
cacole, should be given for the support of the Trench army ; and 
that the patents should be delivered in three days: that the sums 
which Jaffer ali Khan, at that time governor of those provinces, 
‘Lmight have collected before Mr. Bussy should be able to settle the 
administration of them, should be made good from the Soubah’s 
treasury, in case Jaffer ali Khan himself should delay, or evade the 
"'payment of them: that the French troops should, as before the 
" separation, have the guard of the Saubah’s person : that he should 
" not interfere in any manner in the affairs of the province of Ar- 
"cot; and that all other aflTairs in general, should be conducted 
"with the concurrence of Mr. Bussy. In return, Mr. Bussy swore 
" to support and befriend Seid Laskar Khan in his office of Duan. '' 
The patents for the four provinces were prepared without delay, 
and delivered to Mr. Bussy, who sent them immediately to Mr. Mo- 
racin, the French chief at Masulipatnam, with in structions, to take 
possession. 

These acquisitions added to Masulipatnam, and the province of 
Condavir, made the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orixa, in an unintei^pted line of 600 miles from Medapilly to 
the pagoda of Jagernaut. These countries are bounded by a vast chain 
of mountains, which run nearly in the same direction as the sea-coast, 
and are in most places about eighty or ninety miles distant from it, 
although in some few not more than thirty. They are covered with . 
impenetrable forests of bamboes, and in their whole extent there are 
no more than three or four passes, which according to Mr. Bussy s 
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account, may be defended by 100 men against an army. The pro- 1753 
yince of Condavir extends between the river Kristna and Gondegama, 
which gains the sea at Medapilly ; the limits of the other four pro- 
yinces are not exactly ascertained ; nevertheless it appears that Mus- 
taphanagar joins to the north of Condavir ; that Elore lays to the 
northwest of Mustaphanagar ; that Rajamundmm is bounded to the 
south of these two provinces; and that Chicacole, much the largest 
of the four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveri to the pagoda 
of Jagernaut. The revenues of the four provinces were computed 
at 3,100,000 rupees ; of Condavir, at 680,000, and the dependencies 
of Masulipatnam were so much improved that they produced this 
year 507,000; in all 4,287,000 rupees, equal to more than 535,000 
pounds sterling : all these rents, excepting those of Masulipatnam, 
and its dependencies, which seemed already to have been carried to 
the height, might be greatly improved. So that these territories ren- 
dered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both in extent 
and value, that had ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, 
not excepting the Portuguese, when at the height of their prosperity. 

Nor were commercial advantages wanting to enhance the value of 
these acquisitions, for the manufactures of cloth proper for the Euro- 
pean markets are made in this part of the Decan, of much better fa- 
bric, and at much cheaper rates than in the Carnatic : in Rajah- 
mundrum are large forests of teak trees, and it is the only part of the 
coast of Coromandel and Orixa that furnishes this wood, which 
equal in every respect to oak; Chicacole abounds in rice and other 
grain, of which gi^eat quantities are exported every year to the Carna- 
tic. Although it was intended that the French should not hold these 
countries, any longer than they maintained the stipulated number of 
troops in the Soubah's service, yet it is evident that lie could not have 
given them an establishment in any part of his dominions, from 
which it would be so difficult to expel them, in case they neglected to 
fulfil their obligation ; for, defended on one hand by the chain of 
mountains, and having on the other all the resources of the sea open, 
they might, with a few precautions, defy the united force of the De- 
can. This the Duan, Seid Laskar Khan knew, and dreaded so much, 
that he had offered Mr. Bussy a much larger tract of country, in the 
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1753 inland parts of the SoubahsMp, provided he wonld desist fiDm 
demanding these provinces. 

Mr. Bussy passed the remainder of the year 1753, at Anrengabaci, 
employed in regulating the discipline of his troops, in providing 
means for ^t^^ and snbsistance, and in making preparations to 

act in concert mth the army of Sallabadjing, against the Morattoe 
Eagogee Bonsola. 

Upon the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, the emperor, Hamed Sehah 
conferred the office of captain-general of the army npon Sche-abed- 
din, the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan, although at that time a youth, not 
more than 16 years of age ; but a diligent education, and very un- 
common natural talents, with the constant advice of the preceptor of 
his infancy, enabled him to conduct himself in this great office, not 
only without folly, or indeGision, but with so much artifice and bold- 
ness, as soon convinced all the onorahs of the court, that he was much 
more to be dreaded than despised ; and indeed, he never rejected any 
crime which promoted the end he intended to accomplish. For some 
time his uncle Sallabadjing, remained in apprehensions that he would 
march into the Decan, to revenge his father’s death ; but he had at 
that time taken so great a part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, that 
he had neither leisure or opportunity to interfere so far from the 
capital. We shall defer to give any account of these events, until 
the consequences of them come to affiect or influence the English 
affairs in another part of Indostan. 

The English themselves could not refrain from admiring the 
sagacity of Mr. Diipleix’s conduct, which, by making the war in 
the Carnatic subservient to his views on the northern provinces, 
had by degrees led his nation to the great establishments of which 
they were now in possession. At the same time they had the sa- 
tisfaction to know that these successes of their enemies could not 
be iinputed to any defects in their own conduct ; for so far from 
having a force sufficient to make head against the French, in two 
parts of the country so distant from each other as Golcondah and 
Tritchinopoly ; their whole force collected was always much infe- 
rior to what the French were able to oppose to them in the southern 
parts of the Decan ; where nothing but efforts of valour, scarcely 
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to be, paralleled, Imd carried them tbroiigli tbe two wars,,' of Gliunda* 
salieb, and tlie .Mysoreans. , It was equally fortxmate for tbe nation, 
tliat Gliaiice should liave placed during these ax’duous times, a man 
of iniicli , sagacity, indefatigable application, and a perseverance equal 
to Dupieix's, at the head of the presidency; such was Mr. Saunders, 
who came to the government a little before the death of Nazir- 
jiiig ; and, convinced by that event of the ambitious schemes of Mr. 
Dupleix, determined to oppose them to the utmost of his strength, 
notwithstanding he had no instructions from the company to engage 
in hostilities ; and notwithstanding the two nations were at peace 
in Europe, lie had with the same spirit continued the war, never 
discouraged by adverse turns, nor dreading the event of desperate at- 
tempts when necessary to retrieve them. The two governors had 
during the whole course of hostilities carried on a sharp and acute 
controversy by letters ; and Mr. Dupleix, who had even before the 
event happened, persuaded himself that Mr. Biissy would obtain the 
northern provinces, had, towards the end of the year 1753, afiected 
to shew an iiiolination to terminate the w'ar in the Carnatic ; and in 
the beginning of the year 1754, consented to treat in form. When 
it was agreed that a conference should be held in the town of Sadrass, 
belonging to the Dutch, on the road between Madrass and Pondi- 
cherry. 

The deputies, on the side of the English, were Mr. Palk and Mr. 
Vansittart : on the French, the father Lavaur, superior of the French 
Jesuits in India ; Mr. Kirjean, nephew to Mr. Dupleix ; and Mi\ 
Bausset, a member of the council of Pondicherry. They met on the 
3d of January ; the two governors superintending and directing their 
proceedings by letters, which were no more than twelve hours in 
coming from Pondicherry, and only six from Madrass. The English 
deputies opened the conference by proposing as the basis of the ne- 
gociation, that Mahomed~ally should be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, with the same authority as had ever been possessed by any 
former Nabob ; and that the king of Taiijore should be guaranteed 
in the peaceable possession of his kingdom. The French then pro- 
diiced their ideas of a basis, and the whole of their terms together : 
their basis imjilied the acknowledgment of Salabad-jiiig as Soubah of 
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1751 the Decan; and, the immediate release of the French prisoners taken 
dnrin : the English, in return for their acquiescence to these 

two articles, were to be exempted ^ from the ground rent of Madrass, 

' "a ^ small fine formerly paid to the government of Arcot ; they were to 
keep possession of the country ofPonomalee ; and some establishment 
was to he made for-Mahomed-ally' after his difference with the My- 
"sorean; concerning Tritchinopoly was conciliated. It was impossible 
to' have made proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad-jing without restrictions, the French would become arbiters 
of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, as they would of the French; 
if Mahomed-ally was acknowledged : so that each side required of the 
other to give up every thing before they had well begun to treat of 
any thing. However the business did not stop, and the French depu- 
ties produced seven patents, which they called their authorities for 
interfering as they had done, in the affairs of the Mogul government, 
and for making the present demands : two of these were patents from 
Murzafa-jing ; one appointing Mr. Dupleix commander in all the 
countries from the river Kristna to the sea ; the other, Chunda-saheb 
governor of tlie^ Carnatic : four were from Salabad-jing ; two con- 
firming the two foregoing ; another giving the countries of Arcot and 
Tritchinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of Ghunda-salieh ; the 
other appointing Mortiz-ally of Yelore, lieutenant under Mr. Dupleix 
in these countries : the seventh and last piece, which the French called 
the most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, confirming all 
that Salabad-jing had done in favour of Mr. Dupleix and Ms allies. 
The French deputies then asked what titles the English had to pro- 
duce ; who replied that they consisted of patents from Nazir-jing, 
Gazi-o-din Khan, and the Great Mogul, appointing Mahomed-ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic : here again was a flat contradiction, and of 
such a nature as could not be adjusted without sending the deputies 
to Delhi. The French, notwithstanding, insisted that the titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob's were at Tritchinopoly, 
desired that they might be immediately sent for ; nevertheless they in 
the mean time delivered copies of their own to be scrutinized by the 
English deputies. But Mr. Saunders, convinced that this examination 
would multiply discussions, without removing any of the suspicions 
6 and 
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and olyecfeipm wliicli prevailed with both sides or the validity of dhe, 1,754 
adversary's titles, came' close to the point, and ordered his deputies to 
propose ' that the En-glish and' French should be put in possession 'of 
lands of equal value in such different parts of the' province as might 
prevent future disputes ; that the commerce of the two companies in 
the Carnatic should be established on equal terms of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the Mysoreans for such a sum of money as 
upon an equitable' adjustment of their -account might appear to be due 
to them ; that a pension should be assigned to Bajah-saheb, the son 'of 
Chunda-saheb ; and that the French prisoners should be released; 
provided Mr. Dupleix • would acknowledge Maliomed-ally l^aboli of 
the Carnatic. These proposals left the French superior by the wliola 
of their possessions to the northward, which were of much greater va- 
lue than what the English would have been content to take, subject 
to an equality with them in the Carnatic ; a moderation which would 
have been inconsistent with the continual success of the English arms, 
if the expences of the war had not already greatly hurt the commercial 
interests of the East-In dia company, restrained, by their charter, from 
enlarging their capital The acknowledgment of Mahomed-ally ap- 
peared the only difSculty in Mr. Saunderses proposal ; but even this 
might be removed by the English acknowledging Salabad-jing, on 
condition that he would confirm Mahomed-ally in the JTabobsliip ; 
and that the French would likewise agree to concur equally with the 
English in supporting this prince in his government. But Mr, Dupleix 
was so intoxicated by his connexions with Salabad-jing, and his no- 
tions of his own authority in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saun- 
ders's proposal with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
his views, or to doubt that he had any other intention than to leave 
the English in possession of a fortieth part of the territories dependant 
on Arcot, on condition that they would tamely suffer him to keep 
and govern all the rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these 
ideas, he ordered his deputies to insist strenuously on the validity of 
his titles : and whilst they were explaining the various events, which 
had led their nation to the acquisition of such impoitaiit prerogatives, 
the English deputies discovered that the Moguls- letter to Mr. Da* 
pleix,. wanted the usual signature, which is a seal engraved with 111 
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name arid', titles, and ■ stamped with- ink at tlie. lieacl of tlie patent. 

They likewise observed that' the seal impressed on the wax which had 
'secured :the cover of the letter, appeared by,' the date to be thirty-three, 
years old, a,n.d consequently " belonged ' to. a former emperor. These 
defects iiatiiraily gave them manj^- suspicions, ' which v? ere iimeir 
firmed, wvhen, on desiring"' an- explanation from ' the Fre'iich dep'uties, 
they inmiediatelj^ recalled' all their papers, giving for a re,asoii, that 
they would not submit them to 'any farther examination before the ^ 
Nabob’s patents were produced.' This 'in reality w^as no reason at all 
they, how'ever, 'cdhMIted'-'-Mr. Dupleix on the objections made, to the 
Mogiirs letter, who replied, that the piece "he had delivered to' them U\ 
was only a duplicate, to which the writer in the secretaiy’s office at 
Delhi, might have thought it needless to affix tlie seal of signature, 
and that with the same negligence the first seal which came to hand 
might have been taken up by him to seal the cover ; but that the 
original brought by the Mogul’s officer deputed from Delhi, had the 
seal of signature affixed to it, which was dated in the first year of the 
reign of the late emperor Hamed Schah ; and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fifth year of his reign, the same in which it vris 
received. It now became necessary to examine the original, and to 
enquire whether it was the custom in tlie secretary’s office at Delhi 
to pay so little attention to duplicates ; but Mr. Saunders, and the 
English deputies, thought that what they had already seen and heard 
Vfas a sufficient proof that the copy was a forgery, and concluded the v 
same of the original, and the rest of the French papers : the French 
deputies nevertheless persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; 
and least the abrupt manner in which they had withdrawn them 
from farther examination should be interpreted as a proof that they 
themselves knew their pieces could not stand the test, they now gave 
another reason for this part of their conduct, alledging that they had 
recalled them only for fear copies should be taken in order to direct 
Mahomed-ally in making out those patents he had promised to pro- 
duce. This blundering apology exposed their cause more than any 
remarks which their advei'^aries had hitherto made ; for it was a 
tacit acknowledgment, that they themselves were convinced of the 
possibility of forging patents with so much dexterity that the .artifice w 
" ■ . could 
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could not be. detected.. It iniglit have been asked^ by wliat means 1 
they arrived at this conviction ; and the English depiities might 
. have . added, as the natural consequences' of ' this ' principle laid down 
by their adversaries, that' if Mahomed-ally could avail hiinseif of such 
arts, -Mr. Dupleix might have made Use , of them likewise: this ar- 
gument, however, was not produced, either because it did not occur, 
because it would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
on both sides: but this the English ought to have wished, since it 
wrould have reduced the conference to a plan of equality which 
would give them a right to demand an equal share of the countries 
to the northward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede from this 
demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally in the Carnatic ; but arguments have very little influence 
in treaties, and both sides had already made use of such sharp invec- 
tives on the conduct of their adversaries during the war, that it was 
manifest neither had any hopes of bringing about a reconciliation. 
Thus the conference broke up on the eleventh day after it began, 
leaving both sides more exasperated than ever. 

In the mean while hostilities did not cease. The body of 1200 Mo- 
rattoes, who had slipped by Gauderow, pushed through the kingdom 
of Tanjore even to the sea-coast ; plundering and burning the villages, 
destroying the grain, and driving off the cattle : the consternation 
and mischief which they spread through the country, convinced the 
king of his imprudence in having set so little value on the alliance of 
the English, as well as on the abilities of his general Monac-gee ; 
and with the usual suppleness of weak minds when involved in dan- 
gerous circumstances, he now strenuously sollicited major Lawrence 
to march to his relief ; and reinstated Monac-gee in the command of 
the armj^ The violent rains had swelled the rivers, and I'endered the 
roads so bad, that it was impossible for the English to march into his 
country ; but Monac-gee went in quest of the enemy without delay, 
at the head of 3000 horse. The Morattoes, ignorant of the country, 
had imprudently got between t^o branches of the Gaveri near the sea, 
and a sudden flood swelled both tbe channels so much, that they 
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17.54 ware' iiiclosed in . an island from which they could not get out again 
***"*Y^ ''fe .Whilst - they were waiting for this at the 

■ head of the island, Monac-gee marched- and encam.ped to the east- 
ward of them, near a pass which he knew would be fordable sooner 
than any other part of the two arms by which they were enclosed ; 
and the instant that the waters were sufficiently fallen, crossed over, 
and coming upon them by surprize, attacked them in the angle of the 
island, where it was so narrow that Ms troops extended from one arm 
to the other in their front. The Morattoes, thus pent up, seeing no 
other means to escape but by cutting their way through the Taiijorines, 
exerted themselves with their usual bravery, augmented by despair : 
but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were inflamed by the desire of 
revenging the injuries their country had suftered from these cruel free- 
booters, and Monac-gee, sensible that the continuance of his master's 
xmcertain favour would depend on the success of this day, animated 
his troops, who loved him, by his own example ; fighting in the 
thickest throng with the utmost intrepidity. Wilour on both sides 
being thus equal, the superiority of numbers decided the victory; 
800 of the Morattoes were killed, and most of the rest were wounded 
and taken prisoners. To deter them from invading Ms country in 
furture, Monac-gee ordered all the dead bodies to be hanged upon trees ; 
and all the prisoners, not exeepting those who were wounded, to be 
impaled alive in sight of the high roads. Having disgraced his victory 
by this cruelty, he returned with the horses of the slain in triumph to 
Tanjore. The English hoped that this success would induce the 
king to send Ms troops to join them ; and the victorious general ex- 
pected that the service lie held rendered would confiim him in his mas- 
ter's favour : but both were disappointed ; for the envy of the minister 
Succo-gee increasing with the merit of Ms rival, he persuaded the king 
that there was no longer any necessity to be at the expence of keeping 
Ms troops in pay, since the severe blow which the Morattoes had re- 
ceived, would doubtless deter them from making another incursion into 
Ms country. The king therefore, after complimenting Monac-gee 
on his success, told him there was no^farther occasion for his service, 
and disbanded his army. 
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The number of French' ptisonerB' iii' Tritchinopoly, obliged major lf54i 
Lawrence to augment tho' garrison to: 300 Eiiropeans,. : and 1500 
poys ; 150 of the battalion likewise remained sick in the hospital ; so 
that the whole force with which he kept the. field was no more than 
600 Europeans, including the artillery men, and 1800 Sepoys ; the 
French battalion, reinforced in December with 200 men, was now 
equal to the English, and they had moreoTer four companies ofTo- 
passes, each of 100 men, distinct from their battalion ; they had also 
60:00 SepoyvS, and the Mysoreans and Morattoee remained as befoi'e, 
with little alteration in their numbers. Notwithstanding this supe- 
riority, the enemy did not venture to quit the island and encamp to 
the south of the Caveri 

The plain of Tritchinopoly having been so loEg the seat of war, 
scarce a tree was left standing for several niiles round the city ; and 
the English detachments were obliged to march five or six miles to 
get firewood. Their provisions came chiefly from, the Tanjore coun- 
try; but the merchants would not venture nearer than Tricatapoly, 
a fort eighteen miles east of Tritchinopoly, froin whence, when a 
sufficient quantity^ was collected, they were escorted to the camp. 

What came from Tondiman’s country was brought at appointed times 
to the skirts of his woods, within six or seven miles of the camp. The 
detachments sent on these services were seldom less than 150 Euro- 
peans, and 500 Sepoys, a force which the enemy’s cavalry, unsup- 
ported by Europeans, were always afraid to attack ; and seven convoys 
were safely escorted from the beginning of January to the middle of 
February ; at which time a convoy was in readiness, much larger 
than any of the former, for it consisted of a great quantity of military 
stores, as well as provisions, the carriage of which required no less 
than 3000 oxen : the escort was therefore made stronger than usual, 
being composed of the grenadier company of 100 men, 80 other Eu- 
ropeans, 800 Sepoys, and four pieces of cannon ; this force, although 
more than one third of the army, was scarcely adequate to the con- 
voy ; and, what was still more unfortunate, the command of the party 
fell, by the rotation of military duty, to an officer of little experience, 
and less ability : however, as tile enemy had lately exerted themselves 
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horse which lay encamped at Cootaparah, five 
miles north-east of Elimiseriim, would join the escort upon any emer- 
gency: but these, whether inadvertently, or from a malicious design 
of avoiding the service expected from them, quitted their post the 
12th of Februaiy, the very day that the escort marched ; which, how- 
ever, arrived without interruption at Tricatapoly in the evening, from 
whence they set out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelli 
Cotah, where they passed the night : this fort is situated about five 
miles to the east of Cootaparah, and the road between these two places 
lies through the skirts of Tondimaii's woods. The enemy at Bering- 
ham receiving intelligence that the partjr were returning, determined 
to meet them mth a sufficient force; 120Q0 horse, Morattoes and 
Mysoreans, 6000 Sepoys, 400 Europeans, with seven pieces of cannon, 
crossed the river in the night, and posted themselves a little to the east 
of Cootaparah. The convoy contiiming their march at day-hreak the 
15th, advanced two miles from Kelli Cotah without any suspicion of 
danger; when they discovered at a distance several bodies of cavalry 
moving on all sides amongst the thickets and underwood. The com- 
manding officer nevertheless made no change in his disposition, -which 
happened to be the very worst that could have been imagined ; for he 
had distributed the troops in small bodies along etch side of the line of 
bullocks and carts, and even in the front and rear kept no more than a 
sicgie platoon. The Morattoes were commanded by Morari-row and 
Innis Khan, who soon discovered the weakness of this order of march, 
and resolved to take advantage of it without ^vaiting for the French 
troops. On a sudden, all the different bodies of cavalry, which sur- 
rounded the convoy, set up a shout in concert, and galloping up at full 
speed charged every part of the line almost in the same instant ; some 
pushing on to the intervals which separated the different platoons, and 
then falling on their flanks, whilst others attacked them in front. 
The onset was so sudden and impetuous, that few of the English 
troops had time to give more than a single discharge, after which, what 
resistance they made, was all pell-mell, and in confusion, every man 
tnisting only to himself, and resolving to sell his life as dear as possible. 

Most 
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Most of the Sepoys flung down their arms and fled at the beginning 1754 
of the onset. The bullocks, terrified by the tumult, increased it by 
pushing on all sides to get away, sometimes against the enemy, some- 
times upon the escort. The fight however continued until the French 
troops came up, who obliging the Morattoes, much against their 
will, to sheathe their swords, offered quarter, which was accepted : 

1S8 soldiers were made prisoners, and of these 100 were wounded, 

50 were killed on the spot : of eight officers five were killed, and the 
other three were wounded ; amongst them the commanding officer, 
mortally. Lieutenant Revel, the same who served at the defence of 
Arcot, commanded the artillery in this action : this brave man seeing 
tiie day lost, and the enemy on the point of getting possession of the 
cannon, suffered himself to he cut down without making resistance, 
rather than quit the work in which he was employed, of spiking up 
one of the field pieces. The garrison of Elimiserum, as soon as they 
heard the firing, marched to secui^e the village of Gootaparah, that 
the convoy might take post in it : but all was lost before they arrived 
there. 

This was by far the severest blow which the English troops had 
suffered during the course of the wai' ; it took off one third of the 
battalion ; hut what rendered the misfortune irreparable, was the 
loss of that gallant company of grenadiers, whose courage on every 
occasion we have seen deciding the victory, and who may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have rendered more service than the same 
number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of the world. 

The whole convoy, provisions, military stores, and 7000 pounds in 
money, fell into the enemy’s hands, who returned with their booty 
and their prisoners to the island. They soon after set the Sepoys at, 
liberty, who returned to the English camp ; and they permitted the 
two surviving English officers to depart on their parole, which was 
taken in the name of Sallabadjing. 

The presidency of Madrass, as soon as they heard of this misfor- 
tune, sent a detachment of 180 men, under the command of captain 
Pigou, to Devi Oottah, by sea ; and about the same time hopes were 
entertained of reinforcing the army with a body of cavalry, which 
had lately ariived at Arcot, under the command of Maphuze Khan, 
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1754 the Nabob's elder brother. This man, taken prisoner when his fa- 
ther was killed at the battle of Ambonr, was eamed by Ghra 
to Pondicherry, where he remained until Nazir-jing came into the 
province, when Mr. Dnpleix, at the request of this prince, released 
him. On Nazir-jing’s death he seemed inclinable to follow the for- 
of Murzafa-jing, with whom he went out of the Carnatic ; but 
after his death retired to Cudapah, where he had remained until he 
took it into his head to come back to the Carnatic with 2000 horse, 
and as many Peons, to serve, as he said, the Nabob his brother. He 
nevertheless on his arrival at Arcot declared he could proceed no far- 
ther without receiving a sum of money to satisfy his troops : this his 
brother Abdul-wahab promised to supply, upon which it was expected 
that he would march immediately to Tritchinopoly, The experience 
of the late disaster convinced major Lawrence, that the party at Devi 
Cottah was not strong enough to march to the camp, and dreading 
to leave the city exposed to another assault, by moving to join them, 
he ordered them to wait at Devi Cottah, until Maphuze Khan came 
up, and determined in the mean time to maintain his ground on the 
plain, notwithstanding he had only 400 Europeans in the field. The 
smallness of this number rendered it impossible to brihg provisions 
from such a distance as the Tanjore country, and indeed the king, 
not doubting but that the late defeat of the escort would oblige the 
English to retire from Tritchinopoly, discouraged his merchants from 
supplying them any longer. Tondiman's country therefore remained 
the only resource, a party of SCO Sepoys were detached, with orders 
to collect them in Killanore, a village in the woods, about twelve 
miles from the city. The detachments of Exmopeans employed to es- 
cort them were not permitted to move farther than five miles from 
the camp, at which distance they halted, and sent forward a detach- 
ment of Sepoys, who inet .the provisions, escorted by the party of 
Sepoys from Killanore, at the skirts of the wood, and returned with 
them from thence to the post where the Europeans were halting. In 
this service they were much assisted by the activity and vigilance of 
Mahomed Issoof, an excellent partizan, whose merit had raised him 
from a captain of a company, to be commander in chief of all the 1 
Sepoys in the English service, into which he first inlisted under cap- 
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teiii Clive; a little before the battle of Oovrepauk : lie was a brave 
and resolute m cool and wary in action; and capable of stra- 

tagem : he constantly procured intelligence of the enemy's motions; 
and having a perfect knowledge of the country, planned the inarches 
of the convoys so well, that by constantly changing the roads, and 
the times of bringing the provisions out of the woods, not one of 
them was intercepted for three months. The enemy, however, get- 
ting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, sent, in 
the end of March, a party to attack that place ; but they were repulsed 
by the Sepoys stationed there. About the same time the regent de- 
tached 1000 horse, and 1000 Sepoys, with some pieces of cannon, 
to his own country, which the Morattoe Balagerow had entered, 
and was plundering : but soon after he received a reinforcement of 
2000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row’s brother, which 
more than compensated the draught he had made from his army ; 
even this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the island, 
and encamp on the plain, although it was evident that this measure 
would inevitably oblige the English either to retire or bring on a 
general action. In the mean time the English camp, although not 
distressed for provisions, had little hopes of receiving any reinforce- 
ments to enable them to stand their ground if the enemy should 
take this step ; for the detachment at Devi Cottah could not pru- 
dently move until they were joined by Maphuze Khan, who cavilling 
with his brother about the pay of his troops, had got no farther than 
Conjeveram, and shewed no inclination to proceed from thence be- 
fore his demands were satisfied. Major Lawrence therefore, as the 
only resource, represented to the presidency the necessity of endea- 
vouring to recover the king of Tanjore to the Nabob's interest, and 
Mr. Balk, who had during his former residence at Tanjore, made 
himself acceptable to the king, was sent thither again in the middle 
of April. He now found the king dijficult of access, and more than 
ever under the influence of his minister Succo-gee, who was carry- 
ing on a treaty with the Mysoreans, and had prevailed on his master 
to imprison Monac-gee, under pretence that he had not accounted 
regularly for the monies which had been issued for the expences of 
the army. The representations made by Mr, Balk, prevented the 
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1754 Mag from coacludiiig the treaty with the Mysoreans, hut did not 

his troops to Tritehmopoly. In these circum- 
stances, which the enemy’s generals, if indued with common sagacity 
or activity, might soon have rendered desperate, it was discovered that 
the army had for sometime been exposed to the danger of treachery 
from a person in whom, by the nature of his office, major Lawu*eiice 
had been obliged to repose the utmost confidence. 

One day in the beginning of April, a Bramin informed the servant 
of captain Kilpatrick, that as he was washing himself ■ that moriiiii 
at the river side> some of the enemy’s Colleiies crossed the river, and 
gave a parcel to some Colleries belonging to the English camp, whom 
he heard, although indistinctly, saying something about a letter, and 
Mahomed Issoof the commander of the Sepoys ; he added, that he 
knew the men who had taken the parcel, and desired assistance to 
seize them. The Colleries were immediately taken up, and one 
of them, without hesitation, delivered a woollen ' parcel, contain- 
ing a letter directed to Mahomed Issoof, which captain Kilpatrick 
immediately carried to the major, in wliose presence it was opened, 
and interpreted hy Poniapah, the principal linguist. It was from the 
regent of Mysore, sealed with his seal of signature, and on the back 
was stamped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the Myso- 
reans to an oath. The letter desired Mahomed Issoof, and another 
officer of Sepoys, to meet, according to their promise, some persons 
who were to he deputed by the regent, with po-wers to adjust the 
time and manner of betraying the city of Tritcliinopoly ; in reward 
for which service the regent promised, if the plot succeeded, to give 
Mahomed Issoof a sum of money equal to 160,000 pounds sterling, a 
considerable command in his army, with some lands ; he agreed 
likewise to reward, in the manner that Mahomed Issoof should re- 
commend, such friends as he might employ in the enterprize. On 
this Mahomed Issoof, the other officer of Sepoys mentioned in the 
letter, the Bramin who gave the information, and the Colleries he 
had accused, were imprisoned ] and captain Kilpatrick, with captain 
CaiUaud, were appointed to examine them. The Bramin was a writer 
to the commissary of the army? and had lately been confined upon a 
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suspicion of having embezzled some money ; lie persisted in iiis story. ; 1754 
but the Colleries said, that the parcel wm first discovered by them 
lying on some steps, near the place where they were wasliingv and 
that asking one another what it might be, they concluded it was 
something belonging to a person who had washed there in the inorii- 
ing, or to the Bramin himself who was then washing very near them : 
so they agreed not to touch it, and went away ; but one less scrupu- 
lous than the rest, in hopes that it might cotitain something of valiie, 
returned and took it up. Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy of- 
ficer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. Poniapah the lin- 
guist interpreted the depositions, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Bramin knew more of the letter than lie had discovered. The next 
day the prisoners were examined again, when the Bramin was assured 
that is life should be spared if he would reveal the truth : upon which 
he declared, that the day before he accused the Colleries, he went to 
Seringham, in consequence of a message from the regent of Mysore, 
desiring to see him ; when the regent offered Mm a reward of 
100,000 rupees, if he would contrive to make use of the letter in 
question, so as to prejudice Mahomed Issoof in the minds of the Eng- 
lish ; he added, that he undertook the commission partly for the sake 
of the reward, and partly from desire to be revenged on Mahomed 
Issoof^ who had been the principal author of his late imprisonment . 

The Colleries were again examined separately, and agx*eed, without 
any variation, in the deposition they made the day before ; upon 
wliich they, as well as Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy officer, 
were released, and declared innocent. 

However, suspicions were entertained that the whole truth had 
not been told, and that some person, of much more consequence than 
an insignificant writer, such as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this 
daring iniquity : the Bramin was therefore sent back to prison, and 
remained there several days, often urged to discover more; but still 
persisting in Ms second deposition. At length, major Lawrence find- 
ing that gentle methods producedi nothing, determined to try the 
effect of terror, and ordered Poniapah, the linguist, to acquaint Mm, 
that he must prepare to die the next morning, unless he confessed the 
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1754 wkole truth, and support it by proofs. The linguist returned and 
said, the prisoner had now confessed that he had been advised to go 
to the king, and propose the scheme of the letter by one Gopinrauze, 
a man who resided in Tritchinopoly, and formerly served as an in- 
terpreter to the English commandant of the garrison. Gopinrauze, 
was immediately examined ; he said he knew nothing of the aftair, 
but appeared confounded and frightened, upon which Poniapah the 
linguist said he was certainly guilty. W hilst the examination of Go- 
pinrauze was carried on in the camp, the Bramin confined in the 
city, contrived to send a message to Mahomed fssoof, desiring to see 
Mm, having something of importance to communicate. Mahomed 
Issoof repaired to the prison, taking the precaution to carry another 
person with him to be a witness of the conversation ; when the pri- 
soner made the following declaration. That serving in the com- 
missary’s department, under Peramrauze the principal agent and in- 
terpreter to the English commissary, he had several times been sent 
to Seringham to sollicit the release of his master’s family, who had 
been taken prisoners, when the convoy coming from Tricatapoly was 
defeated. After several journies he procured their liberty, and a little 
while afterwards Poniapah proposed to him, as he was known in the 
enemy’s camp, to carry a letter, and deliver it either to the king, or 
some of his principal officers ; the Bramin answered, that it was a 
dangerous business, for which he might be hanged ; to which the lin- 
guist replied, that he should be able to save him by saying that he em- 
ployed him as a spy. The Bramin desired time to consider, and im- 
mediately went and consulted his master Peramrauze, who advised 
him to comply with Poniapah’s request. Poniapah, however ap- 
prehensive of a discovery, told Mm that it was not proper to write 
the letter in the English camp, but directed the prisoner to write 
it himself when arrived in the enemy’s camp ; which instruction 
he obeyed. The letter was addressed to two principal officers, 
desiring they would persuade the regent to write to major Law- 
rence, and request Mm to send Poniapah to Seringham in order to 
hear some proposals relating to the dispute with the Nabob concern- 
ing Tritchinopoly. The next day messengers from the regent came 
to major Lawrence, by whose orders Poniapah proceeded to Sering- 
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ham ; the Bramin accompanied him, _ and was present during his 1754 
whole conversation with the regent : who began by exclaiming against 
the Nabob for his breach of faith, and asked what reasons the Eng- 
lish could have for supporting him in it Poniapah answered, that he 
had assisted them in defending Fort St. David, when attacked by the 
French in 1748. Poniapah then asked the regent what he had in 
his heart ; who replied, that if the English would pay him all the 
expences he had incurred during the war, he would go away ; or if 
they would give him the city, he would pay their expences : or lastly, 
if the Nabob and his whole family, would come and throw them- ; 
selves at his feet, beg for mercy, and own themselves beggars, that 
would satisfy him. Why, said he, do the English stay here and spend 
their money to no purpose ; my expence is no greater than it would 
be if I remained in Mysore. Poniapah replied, that he knew the 
English would give up the city, if their expences were reimbursed ; 
for that he had seen a letter to this purport, written b^^the governor 
of Madrass, five or six months ago. The regent said he was ready to 
make the agreement, but that it must be kept a secret from the 
French, for he would not trust them, knowing that they wanted the 
city for themselves. Poniapah assured him, that the business might 
be concluded as soon as Mr. Palk arrived at Tanjore ; and in answer 
to questions made by the regent, he told him, that the English got all 
their provisions from Tondiman’s country, that there were only pro- 
visions for two months in the city, and likewise revealed several other 
interesting particulars of their condition. The regent assured him, 
that if the negociation succeeded, he would give him a great reward 
in money, a number of villages, and the command of a thousand 
Bramins : for Poniapah himself was a Bramin. The conference 
then finished, and Poniapah, at his return to camp, reported to the 
major such part of it only as could not prejudice himself; he likewise 
ordered the Bramin to say nothing of what he had heard to any one, 
excepting his master Peramrauze, and to tell him only such particulars 
as he himself intended to relate to the major. Some time after the 
commissary’s business requiring the Bramin to go to Tanjore, Poni- 
apah was averse to his departure. On his return from thence he was 
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i75-ii confined tiiicler a guard of Sepoys^ for a deficiency in some money 
wliieli liad been intrusted to him ; but Peramrauze promising to be 
responsible for him, Mahomed Issoof, after much >sollicitation, released 
him : as soon as he came out of his confinement, his master sent him 
to Poniapah, •who told him, that so much time had been lost by his 
journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his return, that the re- 
gent, who had heard nothing of the business since they ■went to Se- 
ringham together, must imagine they had trifled with him ; it was 
necessary therefore, he said, that the Bramin should go to the regent 
without delay. The Bramin consenting, Poniapah gave him instruc- 
tions how to conduct himself; in consequence of which he advised 
the regent to write to Mr, Palk at Tanjore, desiring him to get per- 
mission for Poniapah to come again to Seringham : he added, that if 
the regent could in the mean time contrive to prevent The English 
from receiving provisions, they must inevitably retire ; that as the 
Neloor Subahdar was the only person who knew how to conduct 
their convoys, Tt was necessary to get him killed, which might easily 
be efiected, since he often went abroad with small parties ; but as a 
surer method to remove him, the regent ought to write a letter ad- 
dressed to him, pretending that he had promised to betray the city. 
The regent wrote the letter without hesitation, and delivered it to the 
Bramin, who retur n i n g fro m Seringha m^ was taken up with the let- 
ter concealed in his cloafchs, by some of the English troopers : they 
carried him a prisoner to the camp, but without discovering the let- 
ter ; he was extricated out of this difficulty by Poniapah, who being 
ordered to examine him, reported that he had been to visit some re- 
lations at Elimiserum. As soon as he was released, he went to his 
master Peramrauze, and gave him some hints of the business he had 
been doing at Seringham. The next day he laid the letter on the 
steps by the river side, and as soon as he saw one of the Colleries take 
it up, went and gave information to captain Kilpatrick’s servant. 

Mahomed Issoof, on hearing this account, went to Peraiiirauze, and 
asked him, what he knew of the affair. iTie man threw himself at 
his feet, and implored his mercy ; but Mahomed Issoof immediately 
secured him, and returning to the camp, related to major Lawrence 
I what 
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what . the Braminliad ^declared, on .which Poniapah was. „ seized and 1754 
imprisoned. . ■: 

The Braiiiiii repeated to the eoui*t of enquiry, without addition or 
deviation/all he had declared to Mahomed Issoof : being asked, what 
induced him to accuse Gopini'auze, he said, that when major Law-* 
rence had determined to put him to death, unless he discovered his 
accomplices, Poiiiap ah, who was ordered to acquaint him of this re- 
solution, advised him to accuse somebody, and asked him whether he 
had lately had any conveimtion with Gopinrauze; he replied that he 
had met him at the house of Peramrauze, on the evening after his 
return from Seringham, and that they had conversed together in prL 
vate near a quarter of an horn', whilst a number of Sepoy officers and 
other persons were assembled in the house, in order to see the ex- 
periments of a conjurer, who had been sent for by his master, to di>s- 
cover in what manner the money was lost, for which he, the Bramin, 
had been confined on his return from Tanjore: upon this, Poiiiapah 
advised him to accuse Gopinrauze, and to stick to that, that would do. 
Peramrauze was likewise examined, and his evidence coinciding wifeh 
the declaration of the Bramin, in all the points of which the Bramin 
had declared him to have any knowledge, Poniapah was condemned* 
and some time after blo wn off from the muzzle of a cannon. He 
confessed nothing ; his antipathy to Mahomed Issoof arose from his 
jealousy of the influence which this officer had obtained in the camp, 
by which his own importance was much diminished* Thi>s compli- 
cated treachery shews to what dangers the affairs of Europeans in 
Indostan may be exposed, by not having persons of their o wn na;tioii 
sufficiently versed in the languages of India, to serve instead of the 
natives as interpreters. 

The regent, in telling Poniapah that the maintenance of his army 
at Seringham had not distressed his finances, dissembled the truth ; 
for his expences had been so great, that he could hardly iind money 
to pay his own troops, and had none to satisfy the demands of the 
Morattoes. This Morari-row perceiving, began to tire of tlie war. 
and desirous of some plausible pretext to break with him, demanded to 
l>c paid his arrears, which by the account he made out, ainouiiicd to a 
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1754 million of rupees ; but tbe regent having never refused to supply Mm 
with^ m whenever he demanded it, thought he had already over- 
paid him. This occasioned some sharp altercations and Morari-row, 
as the shortest way to bring the regent to his terms, took all his Mo- 
rattoes from Seringhani, and encamped with them on the 11th of 
May to the north of the Coleroon, declaring that he would not re- 
turn before the money was paid. 

The next day, the 12th of May, a party of 120 Europeans, 600 
Sepoys, and two field pieces, under the command of captain Calliaud, 
marched from the camp at four in the morning, intending to wait 
about two miles to the south of the sugar loaf rock, for a convoy of 
provisions which was ordered to advance out of the woods. The post 
in which the party intended to halt, had formerly been one of those 
reservoirs of water called tanks, which occur so frequently in the arid 
plains of this country, where that element is procured with so much 
difficulty. These tanks are generally dug square, the sides of some 
being 500 feet long, and of others not more than 100 ; with the earth 
taken out is formed a mound, which encloses the tank at the distance 
of forty feet from the margin of the water. The tank in wMch the 
party intended to take post was, through age and neglect, choaked 
up, but the mound remained. Mahomed Issoof riding at some dis- 
tance before the advanced guard, was surprized as he ascended a little 
eminence by the neighing of his horse, who was immediately an- 
swered b}^ the neighing of several others ; proceedin g, nevertheless, 
to reconnoitre, he discovered the French troopers posted behind a bank 
on the other side of the eminence, who immediately discharged their 
carbines at him, and then mounted Captain Calliaud, on hearing 
the firing, formed his party, and rode up to the advanced guard, 
•where he met Mahomed Issoof, who told him that the enemy were 
lying in wait to intercept the convoy, and that he believed a body of 
French troops had taken post in the tank where they themselves in- 
tended to halt ; it was immediately determined to attack them. The 
day was just beginning to dawn ; the troops were formed in one line, 
the Sepoys on the right, and the Europeans on the left ; and Captain 
Calliaud concluding that the enemy would expect the attack in firont, 
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ordered the Sepoys, mder the command of Mahomed Issoof, to 1754 
wheel and attack them on the left, whilst he himself with the Eii- 
ropeans fell on their right flank. The onset was vigorously made by 
both divisions almost in the same instant, and the enemy finding them- 
selves unexpectedly between two fires, abandoned the tank with pre- 
cipitatiGn ; the English immediately took possession of it, and a little 
while after, day-light enabled them to discover that the numbers of 
the enemy were 250 Europeans, with four field pieces, 1000 Sepoys, 
and 4000 Mysore horse, who now divided into two bodies, one on 
each side of the tank, and began a smart cannonade, which was an- 
swered by the English field pieces. Major Lawrence was at this 
time so much indisposed, that he had the day before been obliged to 
go into the city ; and captain Polier commanded in his absence, who 
no sooner heard the firing than he marched to the relief of the party 
with the rest of the army. The rest of the enemy's army at the same 
time crossed the Caveri, but the difference of the distance enabled 
the English to get to the tank some time before them : those of the 
enemy who were engaged with captain Calliaud's party, fearful of 
placing themselves between two fires, made no effort to intercept 
captain Polier's division ; but contented themselves with cannon- 
ading them from the right and left as they advanced : a shot disabled 
one of his field pieces, and on his arrival at the tank he found that 
one of those with captain Calliaud had suffered the same mis- 
fortune; some time was spent in fixing these guns on spare car- 
riages, during which the enemy's main body came up, and being 
joined by the rest of their troops, the whole now formed together 
within cannon shot to the right of the tank, their line extend- 
ing a great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers wez'e 
700 Europeans, fifty dragoons, 5000 Sepoys, and 10,000 horse, of 
which fortunately none were Morattoes. The English army con- 
sisted of no more than 360 men in battalion, 1500 Sepoys, and 
eleven troopers. However, encouraged by their officers, me men 
shewed no dismay at the superiority of the enemy's force, and prepared 
with great alacrity to fight their way back to the <^mp. The Euro- 
peans defiled first out of the tank into the plain, marching onward 
in a column, ready on the first occasion to face about to the enemy 
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OH tkevri^fh The Sepoys then . followed in a line, wliicK terminating 
in a rigli t angle with ' the rear of the. battalion, , extended to ■ the ■ left 
of it The French battalion relying on the superiority of their ar- 
tillery, which were seven field pieces, did not come near enough to 
do much execution with their musketry ; but their Sepoys moving 
in to the rear of the English Sepoys, fired very smartly, and killed and 
■wounded many of them, as well as some of the Europeans, amongst, 
whom Captain Poller received a wound. However, the English 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took possession 
of another tank, situated about a mile from that which they had 
quitted. Just as they had got into this post, captain Polier received 
a second wound, which disabling him from farther service, he gave 
up the command to captain Calliaud. The enemy now seemed de- 
termined to let the English escape no farther ; and threatened a ge- 
neral assault on the tank, for their Sepoys and cavalry drew up on 
three sides of it, whilst the French menaced the other. Major Law- 
rence, although very ill, oi’dered hinaself to be carried to the top of 
one of the city gates, and contemplating from thence the dispositions 
of both armies, trembled for the fate of his own ; but it happened 
otherwise. The three English field pieces were brass six pounders, and 
capable of discharging a great quantity of grape shot ; and the artillery 
men, with their usual dexterity and calmness, fired them with such 
vivacity and good aim as the French battalion advanced, that in a 
few minutes they struck down near a hundred men, which execution 
staggering the rest, their line halted, irresolute whether to proceed 
or retreat : captain Calliaud seized this instant, and sallying -with all 
the Eumpeans, gave them a discharge of musketry so well levelled, 
that it immediately flung them into disorder, and breaking their 
ranks they ran away in great confusion : their officers endeavoured 
to rally them, but in vain, for they would not stop before they were 
out of t^ reach of cannon shot, and then could not be prevailed 
upon to return to the attack. The Sepoys and Mysore cavalry, 
who had been hitherto kept at bay* by the English Sepoys, seeing 
their European allies retreating, immediately desisted from the. en- 
gagement, and the whole retreated together by Weycondah to the . 
island. The English contented with their success, . which 'Was in- 
deed 
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deed greater than could have been expected, did not pursue, but 
continued their march quietly to the camp ; their loss was seven Eu- 
inpeans Mlled, and forty-eight, with six oiScers out of nine, wounded, 
and 150 Sepoys were either killed or wounded. The enemy suf- 
fered much more, having near 200 of their battalion, and 300 Se- 
poys killed or wounded. The convoy which had returned into the 
woods, receiving inforination of the enemy’s r^etreat, set out again, 
and arrived the same night at the camp, which was in such want of 
provisions, that if the enemy had only taken the resolution of en- 
camping near the ground where they had fought, the English army 
would have been obliged to march away the next day to Tanjore. 

The enemy redecting with much vexation upon their disgrace, 
thought it necessary to perform some exploit which might re-esta- 
blish their reputation : but thinking it desperate to attack the Eng- 
lish in their camp, they determined to wreck their vengeance on the 
Polygar Tondiman, whose attachment to the English had alone en- 
abled them to stand their ground at Tritchinopoly, so long after 
they could get no more provisions from the Tanjore country. Ac- 
cordingly the second night after the engagement, M. Maissin with all 
his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and 2000 horse, marched into the 
Potygar’s country, with an intention to commit every kind of ra- 
vage ; but the inhabitants alarmed, removed their effects, and drove 
their cattle into the thickest parts of their woods, where it was im- 
possible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing but empty 
villages to burn, except at Killahore, where after dispersing the 
English Sepoys stationed there, they took three or four hundred bags 
of rice, and an iron gun. Vexed that they had with much fatigue 
been able to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
fall on the dominions of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they 
went, appeared before Kelli Cottah, which surrendered on the 
cond day. , „ ,,p , 

Major Lawrence not doubting but that the war thus luiexpeetedly 
carried into his country would convince the king of the necessity of 
acting again in conjunction with the English, determined to avail 
himself of the first impression which these hostilities might make 

upon 
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'-■"Y^atEhm the other out-posts were drawn off: 100 of the 

battalion were sent into the city to augment the garrison to 400 
Europeans, and the rest of the army set out the 23d, at two in the 
morning, proceeding through Tondimaffs woods. 

Orders at the same time were sent directing the reinforcement 
which was waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join the army at 
Tanjore. The party which had been sent under the command of 
lieutenant Frazer to raise the siege of Palam Cotah, returned in the 
month of January to Devi Cotah, from whence another was sent in 
the month of February to make an incursion into the districts of Chil- 
lambrum, where the French had just collected a very large harvest of 
rice : this detachment consisted of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, 
commanded by a volunteer of no experience. They destroyed and 
set fire to a great quantity of grain, which they found piled up in 
stacks in the fields ; but hearing that the enemy's principal maga- 
zine was at Manarcoile, a pagoda, twelve miles south-west from 
Chillamhrum, they marched against the place, and summoned the 
French serjeant who commanded in it. The man perceiving that 
they had no battering cannon, answered their summons by a defiance. 
The English officer believing, nevertheless, that he should by the 
fire of his musketry alone oblige the garrison to surrender, remained 
before the place, making some very aukward and insufficient dispo- 
sitions to reduce it. The French garrison at Chillambrum apprized 
of this by the serjeant, marched and came upon them by surprize, 
and the serjeant sallying at the same time with 100 Sepoys, the party 
was entirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his Europeans, 
were made prisoners. The detachment, under the command of 
captain Pigou, arriving soon after this at Devi Cotah, deterred the 
enemy for some time from committing an y hostilities in this part of 
the country ; but finding at length that these troops, whilst waiting 
for orders to march to TritcMnopoIy, did not venture to make any 
incursions into their territories, Mr. Dupleix re-assumed his inten- 
, tions of reducing Palam Cotah ; and in the end of April, a party 
consisting of eight hundred Sepoys and seventy Europeans, with three 
':':f ' pieces. 
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pieces of battering cannon, and some field pieces, appeared before 1754* 
the place ; the Governor immediately applied for assistance to the 
company's agent at Devi Cotah : some time was lost in debating 
whether the troops intended for the re-inforcement of the army at 
Tritchinopoly ought to be exposed on this service : but, at length, 
exact intelligence being received of the enemy's numbers, it was con- 
cluded that they could run no risque in attacking them ; and they 
marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoys. Early the next 
morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah ; when the 
enemy, discovering them, immediately spiked up their heavy camion, 
blew up** and threw into ponds and wells all their ammunition, and 
marched away towards Chillambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were de- 
tached with ordex’s to haiTass them until the main body should come 
up ; but they had so much the start, and continued their march with 
such precipitation, that the pursuit was vain. Two days after a re- 
port prevailed that the Morattoes who had entered the kingdom of 
Tanjore, intended to intercept the English troops in their return to 
Devi Cotah ; to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. 

The French at Chillambrum hearing of their departure, marched 
out in hopes of gaining some advantage over them in the retreat ; 
and their advanced guard of Sepoys came up before the fii’st division 
had crossed the Coleroon ; ensign Kichard Smith, with the rear 
guard of tlmee hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head against 
them, and kept them at a distance until the rest had gained the other 
bank ; but as soon as he began to retreat with rear guard, the 
enemy, now augmented to the number of one thousand Sepoys, 
pressed hard upon him, and the freshes of the Coleroon happening 
to descend at this time, the river was risen so much since the first 
division began to cross, that it was now scarcely fordable : the rear, 
however, having no other resource, determined to cross it at all 
events, and were all the while exposed to the enemy’s fire firom the 
thickets which covered the bank, by which twenty men were 
wounded, and some of the shortest size were drowned in the stream. 

A few days after his return to Devi Cotah, captain Pigou received 
orders from major Lawrence to proceed to Taujore. 
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1754 Tlie major pursuing his march tlirough the woods, was met the 
day after his departui’e from Tritchinopoly by the Polygar Tondimaii, 
whom he received with the respect due to his fidelity and attach- 
ment to the English cause. The same day likewise came ^an express 
fimn the king of Tanjore, fraught with compliments for the resolu- 
tion which the major had taken to come to his assistance, and pressing 
him to hasten his march. Indeed what had just happened in his 
country rendered the major's approach every day more and more 
welcome. From Kelli Cotah the enemy went to Ooiladdy, which 
having taken on the 24th, they immediately cut through the great 
bank, which preventing the waters of the Caveri from running into 
the channel of the Coleroon, may he called the bulwark of the fer- 
tility of the Tanjore country. 

This, therefore, was the greatest mischief they could do to that 
nation, and struck them with so much consternation, that the king 
thinking it necessary to shew some appearance of vigour, ordered his 
uncle Gauderow to march with 1500 horse to Tricatopoly, and punish 
the enemy ; but this unwary general was surprized the next day by 
an enemy he did not expect. The N abob, during the course of the 
war, had made several proposals to induce Morari-row to return to 
his own country, hut the exorbitance of the demands on one side, 
and the distress for money on the other, had hitherto been insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conclusion of the treaty. The same causes 
having now separated the Morattoes from the Mysoreans, the Nabob 
entertained hopes that he should get rid of this dangerous enemy 
without expence. But Morari-row lay at Pitchandah, brooding 
schemes, and determined not to depart before he had got a certain 
sum of money from one or other of the contending parties, and per- 
haps from both. The march of Gauderow to Tricatopoly, instantly 
suggested to him that a severe blow struck upon these troops by the 
Morattoes would infallibly induce the king of Tanjore, already ter- 
rified by the incursions of the French and Mysoreans, to furnish the 
money necessary to purchase his retreat ; if disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, he at least would have the satisfaction of takmg ven- 
geance for the severe blow which the Morattoes had sustained from 
^,3' ' ;> Monac- 
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Monac-gee ill the beginning of the year. Animated by the double 1754 
motive of interest and revenge, he crossed the two rivers in the night 
with 3000 of his best troops, who fell at day-break, upon Gauderow's 
party so furiously that only 300 with their general escaped ; the rest 
were all either killed, or taken prisoners. Two days after this de- 
feat, the English arrived at Tanjore, where they were joined by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, 
under the command of captain Pigou. Major Lawrence being at 
this time much indisposed, deputed captain Calliaud to act in con- 
junction with Mr. Palk ill the conferences with the king on the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken. 


They found that although the late misfortunes had convinced the 
king of Ms imprudence in withdrawing his assistance from the Eng- 
lish, as well as in displacing his general Monac-gee, they had not 
weaned him from his affection to Suceo-gee, whose counsels had 
brought such distress upon himself and his country. Seeking, as 
irresolute minds generally do, to reconcile incompatibilities, he wanted 
to employ the general vdthout removing his mortal enemy the mini- 
ster. However, finding that the dismission of Succo-gee was the 
only condition on which the English would accept of his alliance, 
and hearing at the same time that they daily expected considerable 
reinforcements, such as might enable them to carry on the war with 
out him, he at length consented to banish Succo-gee from his presence 
and councils, and not only reinstated Monac-gee in the command 
of the army, but likewise appointed him prime minister. Mr. Palk 
and captain Calliaud, to secure the king from a relapse, insisted that 
the disgraced minister should immediately quit the kingdom, and he 
departed with his family, giving out that he was going to visit some 
famous pagoda at a great distance, the usual pretext of such great 
men of the Indian religion, who think it necessary to retreat from 
danger, or are obliged to retire from power. This change, so essen- 
tial to the interests of the Nabob and the East-India company, was 
effected within seven days after the arrivM of the army at Tanjore, 
and Monac-gee received his commission from the king in ceremony 
on the 7th of June, and immediately began to levy new troops to 
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4, repair the loss which the Tanjorine army had lately siistaiiied ; but as 
. it .required some time to collect .the recruits, .major Lawrence request- 
ed the presidency . to hasten ' the junction of Maphuze Khan, and of 
the reinforcements which were arrived at Madrass from Bombay and 
Europe; so that the whole might march from Tanjore to Tritchi- 
nopoly in one body. 

; „ Accordingly a detachment of 400 men in battalion, half Eiiro«- 
■ peans and half ' Topasses, together with ' 500 Sepoys, marched to joiir 
Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, and from thence to proceed with him 
to Tanjore. This man, as fond of being at the head of a body of 
troops as he was incapable of employing them to any good purpose, 
shewed no inclination to quit the country about Arcot, giving for a 
reason that Abdulwahab Khan had failed to advance the money ne- 
cessaiy to satisfy his troops. Under this pretext he moved up and 
down the country, levying contributions from »such forts and polygars 
as were not strong enough to resist him. At length receiving 
assurances from the presidency that they would furnish him with 
money, provided he would march immediately to the southward, he 
set up his standard at Conjeveram in the month of May; and assured 
them that lie would proceed without delay; but Mr. JDupleix well 
acquainted with his character, confounded this resolution, by ordering 
the garrison of Gingee, with some other troops, to take the field. 
This body, although much inferior to Maphuze Khan's force, fright- 
ened him so much that he declared he could not proceed unless he 
was joined by a detachment of Europeans : in the mean time the 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecility, advanced from Gingee, and took 
the fort ofOutramaloor, which lays about 20 miles nearly west from 
Sadrass, and flushed by this success they proceeded to another fort 
still nearer to Conjeveram ; but ensign Pichard, who had now joined 
Maphuze Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon Mm to 
mnrch against the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outra- 
loaloor; ensign Pichard finding Maphuze Khan not a little elated with 
this acknowledgment of his superiority, persuaded him to follow 
them, and attack the fort, which being in a ruinous condition, a ge- 
neral assault was given, which succeeded, and the enemy ran away in a 
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paiiick to . Gingee, where they shut 'themselves up. ' This success, 17o4 
"nevertheless, did not induce Maphiize' Khan to proceed ' as, he had 
promised,, to Tritchinopoly but he retmmed to Conjeverain^' with a ', 
resolution not to quit it again until he had received the nioiiejr he had 
so often demanded. The presidency finding he was not to be influ- 
enced by any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and agreed to 
pay as , much more after he had crossed the Coleroon ; this and the 
junction of the large detachment sent to accompany him, left him 
without anjT" farther pretences for delay, and he began his march from 
Coiijeveram in the beginning of July. 

Morari-row returningv after the victoiy he had gained over Claude- 
row, to his camp on the other side of the Coleroon, pursued the rest 
of his scheme, writing to the Nabob, who was then j ust arrived a.t 
Tanjore, that if he would give him security for the payment of 

300.000 rupees, he would return to his own country, and never more 
be an enemy either to him the English, or the Taiijorines. The 
Nabob having no money, applied, as the Morattoe had foreseeu, to 
the King of Tanjore, who after many meetings consented to furnish 
it, and the articles were drawn up and signed, stipulating that 50,000 
rupees should be paid as soon as the Morattoes arrived at Volcondah, 

100.000 more when they came to the pass of the western niountains, 
and the remaining 150,000 when they arrived in their own country. 

Whilst this transaction was carrying on at Tanjore, Morari-row ac- 
quainted the regent of Mysore that he was in treaty with the Nabob, 
but offered if the Mysorean would pay him the arrears he had so 
often demanded to return to his assistance : the regent sent him what 
money he could spare, about 50,000 rupees, which the Morattoe no 
sooner received than he marched away with all liis troops to Volcon- 
dah, and in the beginning of July left the province and went to bis 
own country, which lays about 130 miles north-east from Arcot. 

Here Morari-row, after he surrendered Tritchinopoly to Nizam-a!- 
muluck in 1746, was permitted to erect a principality, dependanb in- 
deed on the Soubah of the Decan, but independant of his own nation : 

. ‘as all new states are conducted with more vigour and attention tba..n. 
such as have beeiilong established, he soon made hiinself admired, and ■ 
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1754} respected by bis neighbours, enlisting none of bis countrymen but 
such as were of approved valour, and treating them so well, that they 
never entertained any thoughts of quitting him : on the cdntrary the 
whole army seemed as one family ; the spirit of exploit which he con- 
trived to keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained but 
when they had nothing to do. The choice he made of his officers 
still more discovered his capacity ; for there was not a commander of 
100 horse who “was not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was contented in his particular station, and they ail 
lived in perfect harmony with each other, and in perfect obedience to 
their general. So that this body of troops were without exception, 
the best soldiers of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides 
the qualities common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, such as ac- 
tivity, stratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horses 
and sabres, they had by their conflicts against Europeans surmounted 
in a great degree the terror of fire-arms, although opposed to them 
with the steadiest discipline ; and what is more extraordinary, were 
even capable of standing against the vivacity of a cannonade from 
field pieces : although this terrible annoyance, never nmde use of in 
India before the war we are commemorating, continued to strike all 
other Indian troops with as much terror as their ancestors felt when 
regular musketry was first employed against them. 

Immediately after the departure of the English army, the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon 
which the enemy crossed the Caveri, and encamped on the plain, 
first at Chucklypollam, and afterwards to the south of the city, 
changing their camp several times, between Elimiserum and the five 
rocks : their patroles constantly traversing this line rendered it im- 
possible for the Sepoys at Eillanore to pass with any more provisions, 
and the garrison, were obliged to live on their stock, which with 
sparing management might last for three months. More than one 
had already elapsed before the treaty with the Morattoes was concluded 
at Tanjore ; after which major Lawrence, anxious to return, pressed 
Monac-gee to march. Few of the generals of India have any notion 
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of tlie value of time in military operations, and Monac-gee either 1 * 754 , 
pretended or found such difficulties in recruiting his cavalry, that he ' v— 
declared he could not be ready before the end of July. Wearied with 
these delays, and hoping that such a mark of his impatience would 
excite the Tanjorines to follow him, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the Nabob, marched away with the English troops from Tanjore 
on the 22d, and encamped at Atchempettah, a town in the woods 
belonging to the Colleries, about twelve miles west from Tanjore : 
five days after Monac-gee set up Ms standard and joined him with 
the Tanjorine army ; but he now declared that his troops would be 
greatly dissatisfied if they proceeded any farther before Maphuze 
Khan with the reinforcement that accompanied him came up. The 
Nabob likewise pressing major Lawrence to wait for those troops, he 
much against his will consented, but obliged Monac-gee to collect a 
quantity of provisions sufficient to replace what should be consumed 
by the English troops in the field and in Tritchinopoly, during the 
delay occasioned by this resolution. 

At this time a revolution, little expected by any one in India, hap- 
pened in the government of Pondicherry, The directors of the Eng- 
lish East India company had in the preceding year, made represen- 
tations to the ministry of Great Britain, on the hostilities in which 
they were involved on the coast of Coromandel, and sollicited the 
support of the government either to terminate or carry on a war, 
which their own resources were little able to continue against the 
French company, strongly supported by the administ ration of France. 

The British ministry soon conceived the necessity of interfering vigo- 
rously, to stop the ambitious projects of Mr. Diipleix, and began a 
negotiation with the French ministry on the subject. Mr. Duvelaer, 
a director of the French company, together with his brother the 
count de Lude, who had both of them resided for many years in the 
East Indies, were deputed fi'om Paris, to treat with the ministry in 
London, and had frequent conferences with the earl of Holdemesse, 
at that time one of his majesty's principal secretaries of state, who 
by much application and frequent enquiries from all persons capable 
of giving true information, had gained an extensive knowledge of 

the 
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1754 tlie subject -however intricate aiid '' little iiiiclerstood This minister 
that the French endeavoured as usual, to gain time under the 
pretence of negotiating, pervailed on the king to order a sc|iiadroii of 
men of war to be equipped, on board of which a regiment was to be 
embarked for the East Indies. This vigorous resolution convinced 
the French administration, that a perseverance in their schemes of 
inakiiig conquests, and obtaining dominions in Indostan, would soon 
involve the two nations in a general war ; for which Fi’ance was in 
no wise prepared: and they consented that the disputes of the two 
coinpanies should be adjusted by commissaries in India, on a footing 
of equality ; -without any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or the other might be in possession of, at the time when the treaty 
should be concluded. It now remained only to choose such commissa- 
ries, as would implicitly fulfil these intentions, and the French them- 
selves, were so Mly convinced that Mr. Dupleix, was not a man fit 
to be trusted with a commission, which contradicted so strongly every 
part of his conduct since the beginning of the war of Coromandel, 
that they foresaw the English ministry would suspect the good faith 
of every pacific profession they had lately made, if they should offer 
to nominate Mr. Dupleix a commissary to adjust the terms of peace. 
Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, and with- 
out any application from the English ministry, took the resolution of 
removing him from the government of Pondicherry ; and appointed 
Mr. Godeheu, a director of the French company, their commissary 
to negotiate the peace, and at the same time commander general, 
with absolute authority over all their settlements in the East Indies. 
The English company empowered Mr. Saunders, and some other 
members of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Godeheu. 

On the 1st of August, Mr, Dupleix received advice of these resolu- 
tions, and the next day, a ship anchored at Pondicherry witli Mr. 
Godeheu on boaivl. He landed immediately, proclaimed his eom- 
miKSsion, and took upon him the administration of tlie government ; 
which Mr. Dupleix resigned, to him witli the same aifectation of 
composure and serenity, that he had always shewn on every other 
disappointment or reverse of fortune. By this reasonable conduct, he 
])reserved himself from an ignbminy which -was ready to be exer- 
cised 
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dsed Rpoii iiiiB,, ill case lie had proved refi‘actory> for Mr. Crodeiieii 1754 
was ftimished with one of those ordens signed by the king; which sii- 
persedes all forms of the French laws and jiuisprudence, by declaring 
the person against whom it is directed a criminal of state, and renders 
all other persons guilty of high treason, who refuse to assist in carry- 
ing the mandate into executiom His successor Mr. Godeheii not 
having occasion to make use of this extremity of his power, treated 
him with much respect, and even permitted him to continue the ex- 
hibition of those marks of Moorish dignitjr, which both Mtirzafa-jing, 
and Sallabad-jing, had permitted him' to display, when they ap- 
pointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and 
ensigns, various instruments of military music, particular ornaments, 
for his palankeen, a Moorish dress distinguished likewise with orna- 
ments peculiar to the Nabobship ; and in this equipage, he went with 
great solemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feast of St. Louis. 

Mr. Godeheu immediately on his arrival acquainted Mr. Saunders 
of the intentions for which he was sent to India ; and as a proof of 
his earnestness to accomplish them, sent back to Madrass the com- 
pany of Swiss soldiers which Mr. Dupleix had made prisoners as they 
were going in Massoolas from Madrass to Fort St. David in the be- 
ginning of the preceding year. The two governors entered into a 
correspondence, and both seemed desirous of agreeing to a suspension 
of arms, but until it should be concluded they seemed attentive to 
lose no advantage which might be gained in the field. 

The orders sent to hasten Maphuz Khan found him after many 
unnecessary delays just arrived at Fort St. David, v/ith no inclination 
to proceed any farther. This indeed now scarcely depended on his 
own choice, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction 
of his incapacity, refused to march before they received more money ; 
notwithstanding the presidency had paid 50,000 rupees when they 
set out, and the remaining 50,000 was not due before they crossed 
the Coleroon ; but major Lawrence having no expectation of essen- 
tial service from such troops with such a commander, thought it un- 
necessary to waste either more time or money to procure their assist- 
ance, and ordered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind, 

'.'On.'',"': 
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1754 On the 14tli of August the detachment arrived at Atcliempettah, and 
the next day the whole army was reviewed in presence of the Nabob 
and Monac-gee. The English troops consisted of 1200 men in bat- 
talion^ part of them Topasses, with 3000 Sepoys, and 14 field pieces : 
the Tanjorines were 2500 cavalry, and 3000 infantry mostly armed 
with muskets, and they had with them some pieces of cannon : the 
Nabob had only Ms guard of fifty horse. On the 16th the army 
marched and encamped at Natal-pettah, a village in the woods, six 
miles to the east of Elimiserum, and proceeding the next day, en- 
tered the plain about a mile to the south-east of this place, intending 
to pass between the sugar loaf and the French rocks. The enemy, 
informed by scouts of their approach, marched from their camp at 
the five rocks to oppose their passage. 

A deep watercoui’se, supplied from the Caveri to the eastward of 
Chucklypollam, intersects the plain nearly at an equal distance be- 
tween the French rock and Elimiserum, and strikes to the south of the 
sugar loaf rock ; a large bank ran along that side of the watercourse 
which was nearest to the enemy, who by taking possession of this 
bank might have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the 
course of his march, or to have engaged them under a very great dis- 
advantage : but their commander, Mr. Maissin, for reasons not pub- 
lickly avowed, neglected to avail himself of this advantage. The Eng- 
lish army advancing close by Elimiserum in a direct line from thence 
to the city, perceived and were surprized at this neglect ; and major 
Lawrence immediately ordered the advanced guard, consisting of 400 
Sepoys, and 1 00 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briskly 
and secure that part of the bank and watercourse over which he in- 
tended to march. As they approached the enemy cannonaded them, 
but did nothing more ; and the whole army soon after crossed the bank 
without interruption ; after which they halted and formed in two lines, 
extending obliquely between the sugar loaf and the French rocks from 
the watercoui’se towards the city. The first line was composed entirely 
of the English troops ; the battalion which the field pieces in the cen- 
ter, and the Sepoys on each wing : in the second line was the bag- 
gage, accompanied by the Tanjorine cavalry and Peons, with the 
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rear guard of 100 Europeans, and 400 Sepoys: in tliis order tliey 1754 
waited for the enemy, who were drawn up in aline parallel to them, 
at about the distance of a mile : their battalion having been rein- 
forced the night before with 200 men, consisted of 900 Europeans, 
and 400 Topasses, who with their Sepoys were on the right near the 
sugar-loaf rock : the Mysore cavahy, about 10,000, extended so far 
to the left, that many of them were drawn up to the westward of 
the city : as their line approached the French advanced three field 
pieces, which cannonaded the left of the English line, but were soon 
silenced by a superior fire ; however, the encDiy continued to advance 
until they came within cannon shot, when they were fired upon from 
ten pieces of camion, which they answered with eight. The English 
fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy’s, and in a 
few rounds struck down more than fifty of the French battalion ; 
upon which the whole went suddenly to the right about, and marched 
away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the same order as they 
had advanced. Major Lawrence preparing to foUow them received 
intelligence that his convoy was exposed to a danger which demanded 
his whole attention : the rear guard by some mistake quitted their 
station during the cannonade, and formed upon the right of the first 
line, and Monac-gee likewise quitted the convoy, and drew up the 
Tanjoriiie cavalry in a separate body at a distance, in order to pre- 
vent the Mysoreans from falling upon the right flank of the army 
and baggage. Hidernaig, the best officer of the Mysoreans, hap- 
pened to bo in this part of the plain, and seeing the baggage left 
without protection, ordered some of his troops to amuse the Tanjo- 
riiies ill front, whilst he himself with another body galloped round 
the French rock, and fell upon the rear of the convoy, amongst 
which they created no small confusion, and seized thirty-five carts, 
some of them laden with arms and ammunition, and others with 
baggage belonging to the English officers. Major Lawrence, as soon 
as he discovered the mistakes which had given rise to this disordeiv 
directed the rear guai^d to march back to their station ; but before 
they arrived the enemy were gone off with their booty towards 
Chuckly-pollam. A party of 500 Topasses and Sepoys, with two 
guns, had crossed the Caveri, and were advancing at this time fi*om 
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1754 Seringliam to take possession , of the .French rock, which being per- 
captain Kilpatrick, ' he sallied with a part of his garrison, 
and cannonaded them so briskly .that they retreated in great confusion 
to the island. Some time was spent in re-assembling the scattered 
bnllocks and coolies : after which the army continued their march, 
and encamped near the walls to the south of the city. Eight Euro- 
peans were Mlled by the cannonade, and amongst them captain Pigoii, 
an officer of promising hopes, whose death was much lamented ; near 
100 of the French battalion were killed and wounded ; but the irre- 
solution and faintness of their behaviour this day was not imputed so 
much to want of courage, _.asto orders, which it wa>s supposed their 
commander Mr. Massin had received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The stock of provisions brought with the army were deposited in 
the city for the use of the garrison, and major Lawrence determined 
to get supplies for his camp as usual from Tanjore and Tondiman's 
country ; but as it was necessary to drive the enemy from the plain 
before this could be effected mth facility, he moved on the 20th of 
August to the Facquire’s Tope, hoping to provoke them to fight. 
Tliis motion produced a different but a better effect, for at noon they 
set fire to their camp, and retreated to Moota Chellinour, opposite to 
the head of the island. In the evening Monac-gee, with the Tanjo- 
rines, invested Elimiserum, whei’6 the enemy had a guard of 150 Se- 
poys, and thirteen Europeans, with one piece of cannon ; which after 
very little resistance surrendered on the 22d ; and a garrison of 100 
English Sepoys, with a few artillery men were left to secure it. 

Major Lawence finding that the enemy shewed no inclination to 
quit Moota Chellinooi^ marched from the Facquire's Tope on the 1st 
of September, and encamped nearer to them, to the north-west of 
Warriore pagodas. They had made an inundation on each flank of 
their camp ; the Caveri was in their rear ; and they had flung up 
works and mounted cannon to defend their front, which was acces- 
sible only by one road leading through rice fields covered with water. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of this situation, they had not cou- 
rage to continue in it ; but suspecting that the English intended to 
attack them they crossed the river in the night, and retreated to Se- 
ringham. The English , took possession of the post they had abaii- 
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cloned; and finding that they had done much mischief to the water- 1754 
courses which' from this place supply the ditches ancl reserYoirs ^ 

Tritchinopoly, they employed some days in repairing them ; "after 
whieli major Lawrence, in compliance with a promise he had made 
to the king of Taiijore, detached .Monac-gee with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 220 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and 
two field-pieces, under the command of captain Joseph Smith, to 
Coiladdy, in order to protect the coolies employed there in repairing 
the great bank which the enemy had ruined in the month of May. 

The rainy season being now set in, the rest of the English battalion 
and Sepoys went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the IStli 
of September., 

At this time a squadron, under the command of admiral Watson 
consisting of three ships, of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a sloop, as also 
several of the company’s ships, airived on the coast, having on board 
the 49th regiment of 700 men, under the command of colonel Ad- 
lercron, with 40 of the king’s artillery men, and 200 mcruits for the 
company’s troops. The French likewise^^^^ during this 

season, 1200 men, of which number 600 were a body of hussars, 
under the command of Fitscher, a partizan of some reputation ; but 
the rest were only raw recruits : so that both sides now were able to 
bring into the field an equal force of about 2000 Europeans ; but the 
English troops were in quality so much superior to the Fi'ench, that 
if this long and obstinately contested war had now rested on the de- 
cision of the sword, there is no doubt but that the French would soon 
have been reduced to ask for peace on much less advantageous terms 
than the presidency of Madrass were obliged to accede to, in obedi- 
ence to the orders they now received from Europe. Mr. Godeheu 
himself was sensible of this disparity; and dreading at the same the 
advantages which the English might derive from their squadron, he 
shewed a moderation in his proposals sufficient to induce Mr. Saun- 
ders to agree to a suspension of arms, befoie the terms of the treaty 
were adjusted. 

The allies on both sides were included in this suspension, which 
was proclaimed at Madrass, Pondicherry, " Tritchinopoly, and in all' 
other places on "the’ coast ■ of Coromandel, where, the' Engiish '...and 
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1754 ■ Freiicli Imd troops, on the 11th of October ; from this day it was to 
continue until the 11th of January. As soon as it was proclaimed, 
major LawTence, who now received „a appointing him to 

the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Idng^s service, quitted Tritchi- 
nopoly and came to Madrass, where he was presented by the presi- 
dent, in the name of the company, with a sword enriched with dia- 
monds, as a token of their acknowledgment of his military services. 
These distinctions, however, did not countervail his sense of the neglect 
which had been shewn him, by sending colonel Adlercroii, an officer 
of superior rank, to command the English troops in India. 

The two armies at Tritchinopoly, whilst remaining in expectation 
of the suspension of arms, had attempted nothing decisive against each 
other since the French retreated to the island. The French indeed 
detached a strong party to cannonade the workmen repairing the 
great hank at Coiiaddy ; and these troops appeared several times in 
sight of captain Smith’s detachment, but were by the vigilance of this 
officer prevented from giving any interruption to the work ; some 
other parties likewise molested the coolies repairing the watercourses 
at Moota CheUinoor, but they desisted as soon as Mahomed Issoof, 
with six companies of Sepoys were stationed there. In other parts of 
the province very few disturbances had happened since Maplmze 
Khan had marched from Conjeveram to Fort St. David, where he 
still remained. The Phousdar of Velore, soon after he released cap- 
tain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally ; upon which the presidency of Madrass gave him in -wiiting 
a promise of their protection so long as he conformed to the allegi- 
ance due from him to the Nabob ; and Abdul- wahab the Nabob’s 
brother, made a treaty with him on the same occasion. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, Sallahad-jing accompanied by 
Mr. Bussy and the French troops took the field to oppose the Morat- 
toe Eagogee Bonsola, who as he had threatened, had began to ravage 
the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No details of this cam- 
paign, any more than of the others in which Mr. Bussy has acted, are 
hitherto published, and aU we know from more private communica- 
tion is, that the army of Sallabad-jing and his allies advanced as far 
as Nagpore the capital of Eagogee, near which, after many skir- 
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mislieSj a peace was concluded in tlie month of April ; and at tlie 1754? 
end of May Mr. Biissy came to Hyderabad,, resolving to proceed into 
the newly acquired provinces, in which Mr. Moracin had, although 
not without difficulty and opposition, established the authority of his 
nation, Jaffer-ally, who had for some years governed Rajahmun- 
drimi, and Chicacole, when summoned, resolved not to resign them ; 
and finding Vizeramrauze, the most powerful Rajah of these coun- 
tries, with whom he was then at war, in the same disposition with 
himself, he not only made peace, but entered into a league with the 
Rajah; and both agreed to oppose the French with all their force : 
in consequence of which treaty they applied for support to the Eng- 
lish factory at Yizagapatnam, as also to the presidency of Madrass ; 
the English encouraged them in their resolution, but were too much 
occupied in the Carnatic to furnish the succours they demanded. 

The interests of tbe Indian princes and Moorish governors perpe- 
tually clashing with one another, and with the interest of the Mo- 
gul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of Indostaii from coerc- 
ing the ambitious attempts of any powerful European nation, when 
not opposed by another of equal force ; much less will any parti- 
cular principality in India be able to withstand such an invader. 

Mr. Moracin, not having troops enough at Masulipatnam, to re- 
duce the united forces of the Rajah and Jaffer-ally, made overtures 
to Vizeramrauze, offering to farm out to him the countries of Ra- 
jahmundrum and Chicacole at a lower rate than they had ever been 
valued at. Such a temptation was perhaps ^ever resisted by any 
prince in Iiidostan, and Jaffer-aEy finding himself abandoned by his 
ally, quitted his country full of indignation, and determined to 
take refuge with Ragogee, who was at that time fighting with 
Sallabad-jing and Mr. Bussy : travelling with this intention to the 
westward he fell in with a large body of Morat toes, commanded 
by the son of Ragogee, whom he easily prevailed upon to make an 
incursion into the Chicacole countries over the mountains, which 
till this time were deemed impassable by cavalry ; but a Polygar, 
who had been driven out of his territory by the Rajah, and ac- 
companied the Nabob in his flight, xindertook to conduct them 
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i 754 ' tliimigli' clefiles and passes known to very few except MinseM: 
The Morattoes under this guide ' entered the province of Chicacole, 

' whilst the Rajah thinking ' such an inroad impossible, lay iiegiigently 
encamped near his capital ; were' falling upon , liiiii by surprize, they 
gained an easy victory over his troops, and the Rajah liiiriied away to 
Masulipatnam, to demand assistance from the French. In the mean 
time the. Morattoes carried fire- and sword through the province, and 
more particularly directed their ravages against his patrimonial ter- 
ritory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch factory of 
Bimlapatnam, in which they found several chests of treasure ; but 
they offered no violence to the English factory of Vizagapatnam. Mr. 
Moracin immediately detached all the force lie had, about 150 Euro- 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to join the Rajah’s army, who now marched 
against the enemy ; but the Morattoes kept in separate parties out of 
Ms reach, until they had got as much plunder as they could find 
means to carry away ; which having sent forward with a considerable 
escort, they, in order to seciu*e their booty from pursuit, marched 
with their main body and offered Vizeramrauze battle. The fight 
was maintained irregularly for several hours, but with courage on 
both sides : the Morattoes, however, at last gave way before the 
French artillery : they nevertheless remained some days longer in the 
neighbourhood, until they heard that their convoy was out of reach 
of danger ; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the Godaveri at a 
ford which they had discovered, and passing through the province of 
Elore, coasted the northem mountains of Condavir, until they got 
out of the French territories, who rather than expose their provinces 
to a second ravage by opposing their retreat, suffered them to proceed 
without interruption through several difficult passes where they might 
easily have been stopped. In the month of July Mr. Bussy came from 
Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, from whence he went to the city of 
Raj ahmundrum, and settled the government of his new acquisitions, 
in which the French were now acknowledged sovereigns, without a 
rival or competitor ; for the Morattoes, content with the plunder they 
had gotten, shewed no farther inclination to assist Jaffer-ally Khan in 
the recovery of his governments ; who having no other resource left, 
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flung liimself , upon the clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to An- 1754 
rengabad, where, lie made his siibmi^Bion. 

As soon as ' the suspension of arms was declared, in the Carnatic, 

Mr. 'Watson, with the squadron, left the coast, in order to avoid, the 
stormy monsoon, and proceeded to Bombay. In the end of Decem- 
ber commodore Pocock arrived at Madrass with a reinforcement ' of 
two men of war, one of 70, and one of 60 guns. " By this time Mr.; 
Saunders and Mr, Godeheii had adjusted, as far as their powers ex- 
tended, the terms which were to restore tranquillity to the Carnatic. 

They were only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which 
was not to be deemed definitive until it had received the approbation 
of the two companies in Euroj)e, who had reserved to themselves the 
power of annulling or altering the whole or any part of it. This con- 
ditional treaty stipulated as a basis, that the two companies were for 
ever to renounce all Moorish government and dignity ; were never to 
interfere in any differences that might arise between the princes of the 
country ; and that all places, excepting such as should be stipulated 
to remain in the possession of each company, were to be delivered up 
to the government of Indostan. The governors then proceeded to 
give their opinion what places each might retain without a risque of 
engaging them in future wars, either with one another, or with the 
princes of the country. In the Tanjore country the English were to 
possess Devi Cotah, the French, Karical, with the districts they at that 
time held : on the coast of Coromandel the English were to possess 
Madrass and Fort St. David ; the jFrench, Pondicherry, with districts 
of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more 
value than the French pos^sessions in those countries, then the French 
were to be allowed an equivalent for this difference in a settlement to 
be chosen between the river of Gondecama and Nizampatnam : dis- 
tricts near Masiilipatnam were to be ascertained of equal value with 
the island of Divi, and of these districts and the island a partition was 
to be made as the two nations could agree in the choice : to the north- 
ward of the districts of Masulipatnam, in the Kajamundrum and Chi- 
cacole countries, each nation were to have four or five subordinate fac- 
tories, or simple houses of trade, without territorial revenues, chosen 
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1754 so as noi} to interfere with one another. Upon these conditions a 
truce place between them and their allie>s^ on the coast 

of Coromandel; until the answers should be received from Europe 
concerning this convention. Both nations obliged theniselveS; dur- 
ing the truce, not to procure any new grant or cession from the 
princes of the country; nor to build forts ; but they were permitted 
to repair such fortifications as were at this time in their possession. 
Neither were to proceed to any cessions, retrocessions, or evacuations, 
until a definitive treaty should be concluded in Europe, at which time 
were to be settled the indemnifications which each was to receive for 
the expellees incurred by the -war. 

The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, specified 
that if either of the European nations committed any acts of hostilitj^, 
or incroached upon the possessions of the other, commissaries ivere to 
be appointed to exiimine and adjust the dispute ; but if the Indian 
allies of either side committed violences against either of the two na- 
tions, both were to unite in repulsing them : it was likewise agreed to 
proceed to an exchange of prisoners as far as the number taken by 
the French extended ; this was only 250, whereas the English had 
900 , 

This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hos- 
tilities for eighteen months ; since there was no positive obligation on 
either of the companies to adopt the opinions of their representatives 
expressed in the conditional treaty. In the mean time the French 
were left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of all the ter- 
ritories which they had acquired during the war. These incomes, 
according to the accounts published by themselves, were, from Ka- 
rical in the kingdom of Tanjore, 96,000 xmpees ; from the eighty 
villages in the district of Pondicherry, 105,000; from Masiilipat- 
nam with its dependencies, from the island of Divi, Nixampatnam, 
.Devreeottah, and Gondavir, all contiguous territories, 1,441,000 ; 
from the four provinces of Elore, Mustapha Nagar, Eajalimiin- 
drum, and Ciiicacole, 3,100,000 ; from lands in the Carnatic, 
to the south of the river Paliar ; 1,700,000 ; from the island of 
Seringhain and its dependencies, which Mahomed-ally had given 
up to the Mysoreans wdien they came to his assistance, and which 
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tlie Mysoimiis now gave to the . French, 400,000,; in ail 6,842,000 1754 
rupees, equal to 855,000 pounds sterling. . . 

The accessions which the English had made during the . war, to 
the usual iiicomes of tlieir settlements on the coast of Coromandel, , 
were no more than 800,000 rupees, drawn annually from lands lying 
to the north of the Paliar, mortgaged by the Nabob ■ to reimburse 
the great sum of money they had defrayed on his account in military 
expences. It was therefore evident that no motive of ambition had 
induced them to carry on this war : on the contrary, the continuance 
of it was deemed, and perhaps with reason, incompatible with the 
existence of the company ; otherwise it would be impossible either 
to account for, or excuse the conduct of the directors, by whose orders 
the presidency of Madrass was obliged to conclude a truce on such 
precarious and unequal terms as would enable the French to recom- 
mence the war with double strength, if the conditional treaty were 
not accepted by their ministry in Europe ; who for this very reason 
might be strongly tempted to reject it However the English kept 
one advantage in their power, by not releasing 650 prisoners whom 
they had taken during the war more than the French had taken from 
them ; and they derived another advantage of the greatest conse- 
quence, by the removal of Mr. Dupleix from the government of 
Pondicherry, He departed on his voyage to Europe on the 1 4th of 
October, having first delivered his accounts with the French company 
to Mr. Godeheu, by which it appeared that he had disbursed on their 
account near three millions of rupees more than he had received 
during the course of the war. A great pai't of this sum was furnished 
out of his own estate, and the rest &om monies which he borrowed 
at interest from the Fi’ench inhabitants at Pondicherry, upon bonds 
given in his own name. Mr. Godeheu referred the discussion of 
these accounts to the directors of the company in France, who pre- 
tending that Mr. Dupleix had made these expences without sufficient 
authority, refused to pay any part of the large balance he asserted to 
be due to him: upon which he commenced a law-suit against the 
conipaiiy ; but the ministry interfered and put a stop to the proceed- 
ings, by the king’s authority, without entering into any discussion, 
of M'.r. Diipleix’s claims, or taking, any measures to satisfy them. 
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1754 However/ they gave him letters of protection to secure him from 
heiiig prosecuted by any of his creditors. So. that liis fortune was 
, left much less ' than that which he %vas posse>ssecl of before he entered 
upon the government of Pondicheny .ill 1742. .His conduct, certainly 
merited a very different requital from his. nation/ which never had a 
subject so desirous ' and capable of extending it.s re.putation and powder 
, in the .East-Indies ; had he been supplied ■ with, the forces ■ he. desired 
' .'immediately' after. the death of Anwar-o'-dean Khaiij or had .lie after- 
wards been supported from France in the manner necessary to carry 
on the extensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt but that 
he would have placed Ghundasaheb in the Nabobship of the Car- 
natic, given law to the Soubah of the Decan, and perhaps to the 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovereignty over many 
of the most valuabll provinces of the empire ; armed with which 
power he would easily have reduced all the other European settle- 
ments to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose : it is 
even probable that his ambition did not stop here, but that he in- 
tended to expel all other Europeans out of Indostan, and aftenvards 
from all other parts of the East-Indies, for he ivas known often to 
say, that he would reduce the English settlements of Calcutta and 
Madrass to their original state of fishing towns. When we consider 
that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time when 
all other Europeans entertained the highest opinion of the strength 
of the Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its 
meanest officers, rather than venture to make resistance against a 
power which they chimerically imagined to be capable of over- 
whelming them in an instant, we ca,nnot refrain from acknowledging 
and admiring the sagacit}?- of his genius, which first discovered and 
despised this illusion. But military qualifications w^ere wanting in his 
composition to carry effectually into execution projects which de- 
pended so much, upon the success of military operations ; for although 
suffi.cleiitly versed in the theory of -war, he had not received from 
nature that firmness of mind, which is capable of contemplating in- 
stant and tumultuous danger with- the. serenity . iiecessaiy to command 
an' .army ; nor were there any officers at Pondicherry of sufficient 
abilities to oppose such „as wo have -seen commanding the English 
6 forces ; 
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forces ; . foraS' it was Mr. .Dnpleix's custom to remoYe tke commaii- 1754 
cler after ^ a defeat^ iio ' less than six ' had been employed ■ by ' him in this 
station witii equal ill success since 'the begimimg of the year 1752 : . 
the only man of; distingxiished, capacity' who served under iiim, Was 
Mr. Biissy, and his ; condiiet- to this ofSceu sliewnd that he knew the 
wnliie of iiierityaiid was capable of employing it to the utmost advan- 
tage ; for altliougii Mr. Biissy had by his expedition to the north- 
wei’d acquired 'imich reputation,, and a great fortune^ he beheld his 
successes without the least ■ envy, and ■ implicitly ' followed his advice 
in all atlairs of which .Mr; Biissy, ' by his situation, might be a better 
judge than himself ; from whence it may be presumed, that instead 
.of persecuting he would, .have agreed as well with ,Mr. De la Bour- 

doimais, if this officer had come into India with a commission de- 
ft . . ' ' 

pendant on his authority; but his pride could not with patience see 
an equal pursuing schemes so different from his ovm, in a country 
where he was laying the foundation of so much greatness and repu- 
tation for himself. Here, therefore, envy obscured his imderstanding, 
and warped IukS mind to injustice : in his private life he is neverthe- 
less acknowledged to have been friendly and generous to such as had 
any merit, without being implacably severe to those whose incapacity 
or misconduct disconcerted his schemes. The murder of E'azir-jing is 
the only act of atrocious iniquity which is imputed to him ; but even in 
this no proofs have ever appeared that he either instigated the Pitan 
Nabobs, or concurred with them in planning the assassination of that 
prince. He no sooner quitted Pondicherry than the antipathy, which 
many had conceived against him, from the haughtiness and pride of his 
demeanor, subsided ; and all his countrymen concurred in thinking 
that Ms dismission from the government of Pondicherry was the 
greatest detriment that could have happened to them interest in India. 

The treaties were published on the 11th of January, the day on 
which the former suspension of arms ended, and two days after Mr. 
Saunders quitted the government of Madrass, and proceeded to Eng- 
land. At the end of January Mr. Watson, with his squadron, ar- 
rived from Bombay at Fort , St. .David, ,, having' made, the passage ; 
against a contrary monsoon, 'with almost -as much expedition as if ■ ■ 
they had sailed at a favourable ' season of the year. , In the beginning ' : 
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of' Feteiiaiy Mr. Godeheii, having-. Mfilled the principal intentioins 
of . Ms commission, quitted Bondicheny and , retnmed to France, leav- 
ing the power of the governor miieh more limited than it had been 
in the time, of Mr. Dupleix.- The two presidencies, now at, ..peace 
with each other, gave their whole attention to manage their respec- 
tive, territories, reveinies, and alli,ances, to., the best advan.tage,, with- 
out infringing the truce. 

The Mysoreans could , not- be ■ -made. "to understand that they ^vere 
no longernt liberty to cominit hostilities against the English or the 
Nabob ; and the regent, when advised by the French to return to his 
own country, said that he was under no obligation to regard any 
treaties that he had not made Mmself : that therefore he should never 
leave Seringhain until he had got Tritchinopoly, which he did not 
despair of effecting even without them assistance : finding, however, 
that the French thought themselves obliged to acquaint the Englisli 
of any schemes that he might put in practice for this purpose, he 
oifered the commanding officer 300,000 rupees if he would retire 
with the French troops to Pondicherry, and leave him at libert}^ to 
carry on Ms projects without controul : the English, however, were 
under no apprehensions of the effects of them, and at the 3.*equest of 
the Nabob a detachment of 500 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys were 
ordered to proceed into the countries of Madura and Tinivelly to 
assist in reducing them to his obedience. Maphuze Khan, who arrived 
at Tritchinopoly in the end of December wuth '1.000 horse, was ap- 
pointed by the Nabob liis represntative in those countries, and joined 
Ms troops to the English detachment ; the Nabob himself likewise 
resolved to accompany them some part of the way. 

This army, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Hei*on, an officer 
lately arrived from England, set out in the beginning of Febraai*}’^ 
from their cantonments at Warriore pagodas, and halted thirty miles 
to the south of Tritchinopoly, at a village called Maiiapar, where the 
Polygars of this part of the country had previously been ordered to 
send their agents to settle their accounts with the .Nabob. The four 
principal Polygars obeyed the summons ; and then* agents gave obli- 
^tions promising to pay the tributes that were due ; but the Nabob 
knowing the deceitful char'aoter of. these cliiefs in general, desired 
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tkat tlie army might remain at Manapar until the money was paid, 1755 
and sent officers to collect it ; who on theii' return reported that 
the Polygar Lachenaig, after paying a part, refused to pay the re- 
mainder. Upon this it was resolved to attack his country, and the 
army after marching ten miles to the south-west of Maiiapar, in the 
high road leading to Dindigiil, came in sight of his woods, which lye 
about two miles to the west of that road. 

The subjects of this, as well as of all the other Polygars in these 
southern parts of the peninsula, are Colleries, a people differing in 
many respects from the rest of the Indians, and hitherto little known 
to Europeans ; they sally in the night from their recesses and strong- 
holds to plunder the iiihabitants of the neighbouring villages of their 
cattle, which if they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their 
long spears : by constant practice in these exploits they acquire so 
much dexterity and audacity that they will for hire undertake to 
steal and bring off a horse even from the center of a camp ; they are 
so fai* from thinking it a disgrace to be accounted thieves, that they 
value themselves upon excelling in the profession, and relate to 
strangers stories of desperate and successful thefts accomplished by 
their countrymen, with as much complacence as other people com- 
memorate the lieroic actions of their ancestors ; and indeed when 
booty is the object, they regard danger and death with indifference, 
of which the English officers themselves saw a very striking example, 
whilst they were besieging the French and Cliundasaheb in Sering- 
jiam. Of the pai'ty of Colleries employed at that time by the Eng- 
lish to steal the enemy's horses ; two brothers were taken up and 
convicted of having stolen, at different times, all the horses belonging 
to major Lawrence and captain Clive ; the prisoners did not deny 
the fact ; but being told that they were to be hanged, one of them 
offered to go and bring back the horses in two days, whilst the other 
remained in prison, provided that both should be pardoned. This pro- 
posal being agreed to, one of them was released ; but not appearing in 
the stipulated time, major Lawrence ordered the other Collery to be 
brought before him, and asked bim the reason why his brother had not 
returned, bidding the prisoner prepare for death if the horses were not 
produced before the next evening ; to this the Collery with great com- 
posure replied, that he was surprized the English should be so weak 
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1755 aS' to imagine that either he or his brother ever had any intentions of 
■***v^; restoiiii^ valuable a booty, which would make the fortunes of their 
whole family ; seeing they had it in their power to retain it, at 
BO greater expence than his single life, which had often been hazarded 
for a single meal : he added, that the English could not blame them 
for having contrived the escape of one of the two, when both, if un- 
avoidable, would willingly have died rather than restore the horses. 
The man uttered this ridiculous apology with the appearance of so 
much indifference to the fate that threatened him, that it moved both 
the laughter and compassion of the audience ; and captain Clive in- 
terceding with major Lawrence, he was dismissed without any pu- 
msiiinent. Father Martin, a Jesuit, who resided ten years in the 
neighbouring country of Morawar, describes the Colleries as more 
barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe ; asserting, that 
when two of the nation, either male or female, have a quarrel with 
one another, each is obliged by an inviolable custom to suffer and per- 
form whatsoever torments or cruelties the other thinks proper to in- 
flict, either on himself or any of his family ; and that the fury of 
revenge operates so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight 
affront has been known to murder his wife and all his children, 
merely to have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary 
to commit the like murders in his own family; but fortunately for 
the honour of human nature, none of the English officers have hitherto 
been able to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, and 
the Jesuit stands single in his assertion. The whole country possessed 
by the Poly gar Lachenaig is fortified either by nature or art ; for it 
is surrounded by hills lying at some distance from one another, which 
being craggy and covered with bushes and loose stones, are impassable 
to any excepting the Colleries themselves ; and from hill to hill ai‘e 
flung up works peculiar to the rude but cunning character of these 
people ; for they consist of a thick wall, composed of large stones laid 
upon one another, without cement, and flanked at proper distances by 
round towers made of earth, well rammed down ; before the wall is 
a deep and broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a broad hedge of bam- 
boes, so thickly set that it cannot be penetrated without the hatchet 
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The, army began early in , the morning to attack a:part of this bar- 1755 
rier : the field pieces were placed npon an eminence from whence 
they commanded the towers that defended the face of attack ; the 
Colleries appointed to, guard the 'towers not 'being accustomed, to the,, 
amioyance of cannon shot, soon abandoned them; but numbers, 
nevertheless; armed with matchlocks; and- bows and arrows, persisted 
ill defending the hedge, hiding themselves within it, and firing with 
excellent aim through the smallest intervals ; whilst others appeared 
on the hills on each hand, leaping and bounding, by the help of their 
long spears, from stone to stone, with the agility of monkeys, and 
howling and screaming in hopes to terrify the assailants ; but as soon 
as they found themselves within reach of their fire, they gained the 
summits again as nimbly as they had descended : returning, however, 
in the same manner as soon as the firing ceased. At length, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, the army, after having lost several men, 
forced their way through the barrier, when Mahomed Issoof was de- 
tached with 500 Sepoys, some Europeans and a field piece, to attack the 
principal town, distant about four miles from that part of the barrier 
through which they had forced their way ; but before the detachment 
came within sight of the town, they were unexpectedly stopped by 
another circmnvallatioii of the same kind, but stronger than the first : 
here the enemy had assembled their whole force, and defended them- 
selves with much more obstinacy than before ; insomuch that Ma- 
homed Issoof, after losing iOO Sepoys and 12 Europeans, was obliged 
to send for succours from the main body ; from whence a party of 
100 Europeans was immediately detached to his assistance ; but be- 
fore they arrived, the enemy having exj)ended all their ammunition, 
abandoned their defences and disappeared. The army then proceeded 
without any interruption to their principal town, which they found 
likewise deserted, the enemy having retired with their cattle to the 
hills out of the reach of farther pursuit : however, Lachenaig finding 
that they shewed no inclination to quit his country, renewed his ne- 
gociation, and in a few days paid the remaining part of his tribute, 

The Nabob now returned to Tritchinopoly, and the army, together 
with Mapliuze Khan, proceeded to Madura, where they arrived in 
ten days. This city, since the death of Alium Khan, which hap- 
pened 
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1755 peRed in April 1752, kad remained in tlie possession of anotlier par- 
tizan in the interest of Climidasalieb’s family, who regarding his go- 
vernment as a transitory possession, and intent npoii iiotliing but 
amassing wealth, had neglected to repair the fortifications, and kept 
only a slender garrison, very insufficient to defend a place of such ex- 
tent : he, therefore, now retired with his garrison to Ooilgoody, a 
strong pagoda, situated about eight miles to the east, and the army 
entered Madura without the least opposition. Here they received a 
deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whose country adjoins to the 
western districts of Madura and Tinivelty. The Polygar apologized 
for his conduct during the war in siding with Chiindasalieb and the 
Mysoreans, desired to be pardoned for that ofience, and intreated to 
be received into alliance with the English, under whose protection 
he promised to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, he offered to give the company two settle- 
ments on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, as 
he justly observed, would greatly facilitate their future comniimica- 
tions with Tinivelly, for they had at present no other way of ap- 
proaching that city but by a tedious and difficult march of several 
hundred miles ; whereas reinforcements might come by sea from 
Madrass of Fort St, David in four or five days to the settlements he 
intended to give, from which the march to Tinivelly was no more 
than fifty miles. These offers colonel Heron deemed so advantageous, 
that without consulting the presidency, he entered into an alliance 
with the Polygar, and as a mark of the English friendship, gave liis 
dejmties three English flags, with permission to hoist them in their 
country, wheresoever they should think proper. After this business 
was concluded, and the necessary regulations made to establish the 
Nabob’s authority in the city, colonel Hei'on determined to attack 
the fugitive governor in Ooilgoody. The greatest part of the Sepoys 
were sent forward in the evening, under the command of Mahomed 
Issoof, with orders to invest the pagoda, closely until the battalion 
came up ; but by some mistake they halted at the distance of two 
miles from the place, and the governor receiving by his spies intel- 
ligence of colonel Heron’s intentions, fled in the night, leaving how- 
ever the gTeatest part of his troops to defend it. The next day the 
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battalion set out from Madura, with two eighteen pounders ; but the 'i7o5 
inarch Ijdng through a rugged , road, the carriages of these cannon 
broke down, and there were no spare carriages to replace them ; so 
that when the troops appeared before the pagoda, they had none of 
the common preparations necessary to attack it, having even forgot 
to provide scaling ladders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a 
disgrace to retreat after he had summoned the place, determined to 
force his way into it by burning down the gate with bundles of straw ; 
an expedient which probably was suggested to him by his Indian do- 
mestics, in whom he placed great confidence ; for we have seen the 
natives employing this method of attack at Achaveram, The most 
resolute men in the army regarded the attempt as rash and impracti- 
cable ; but colonel Heron, to silence their remonstrances, set the ex- 
ample, and carried the first torch himseE Excess of courage, how- 
ever desperately or absurdly employed, seldom fails to interest those 
who are spectators of it, and often obliges them to participate of the 
danger, even against; the convictions .of their reason : Mahomed Issoof, 
the commander of the Sepoys, who had more than any one ridiculed 
the madness of this , attempt, no sooner saw colonel Heron exposing 
himself in this desperate manner, contrary to all military rules, than 
he followed his example, and accompanied him with another torch ; 
so that the two principal officers of the army were now seen acting 
the part of volunteers, leading a forlorn hope. Success, however, con- 
trary to the general expectation, rewarded their endeavours, and in 
less than an hour the gate was burnt down, when the soldiery rushed 
in, and in their first fury put several of the garrison to the sword : 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing as usual, escaped 
them ; for finding in the temples of the pagoda a great number of 
little brazen images, worshipped by the people of the country, and 
particularly by the Colleries, they tore them down from their pedes- 
tals, hoping to sell them at least for what the weight of the metal 
might be worth. After this exploit, for which the people of the coun- 
try held them in utter detestation, the troops returned to Madura ; 
where leaving a garrison of Europeans and Sepoys for the security of 
the city, the rest of the army, accompanied by Maphuze Khan, pro- 
ceeded to Tinivelly, and arrived there about the middle of Marcli. 
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1755,. , THs' town is .without defences, and no body appeared to oppose, tlieir 
into it: tlie renters ■ of the open comitiy . fo-llowed tlie ex- 
ample of the capital, and acknowledged the IsTabob witlioiit liesita- 
tion ; but many of the neighbouring Polygars made pretences to evade 
the payment of the tribute due from them. The most considerable 
of these chiefs was Catabomanaig, whose country lies about fifty 
miles north-east from Tinivelly ; and it being imagined that the 
inferior Polygars ’Would not hold out long after he should have sub- 
mitted, a detachment of 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with two 
field pieces, were sent to reduce him. 

Some days after another detachment, consisting of 100 Europeans, 
and SOO Sepoys, with two field pieces, were sent to attack the fort 
of Nelli-cotah, situated forty miles to the south of Tinivelly. These 
troops set out at midnight, and performed the march in eighteen 
hours : the Polygar, startled at the suddenness of their approach, 
sent out a deputy, who pretended he came to capitulate, and pro- 
mised that his master would pay the money demanded of him, in a 
few days ; but suspicions being entertained of his veracity, it was 
determined to detain him as a pledge for the execution of what he 
had promised, and he was delivered over to the charge of a guard. 
The troops were so much fatigued by the excessive march they had 
just made, that even the advanced centinels could not keep awake, 
and the deputy perceiving all the soldiers who were appointed to 
guard him, fast asleep, made his escape out of the camp, and returned 
to the fort; from whence the Polygar had sent him only to gain 
time, in order to make the necessary preparations for his defence. 
This being discovered early in the morning, it was determined to 
storm the place, of which the defences were nothing more than a 
mud wall with round towers. The troops had brought no scaling 
ladders, but the outside of the wall was sloping, and had many clefts 
worn in it by the rain, so that the assault, although hazardous, was 
nevertheless practicable. It was made both by the Europeans and 
Sepoys with undaunted courage, in several parties at the same time ; 
each of which gained the parapet without being once repulsed, when 
the garrison retired to the buildings of the fort, where they called 
out for cj[uarfcer ; but the-, soldiers, as usual in desperate assaults, were 
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SO miicli. exasperated by a sense of the danger to wiiioli they, had; ex- 
posed :>theinselves 5 that they put' all they met to the sword, . not. ex- 
cepting ^ the woine^^ children, suffering only six persons ■ out of 
four hundred to escape alive ; sony we are to say, that the troops and 
officers who bore the greatest part in this shocking barbarity, were 
the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under colonel 
Lawrence on the plains of Tritehinopoly : but those who contem- 
plate human nature will find many reasons, supported by examples, 
to dissent from the common opinion, that cruelty is incompatible 
with courage. , 

Meanwhile the Polygar Morawar was so delighted at the success 
of his negotiation with colonel Heron, that as a farther proof of Ms 
good intentions to the English, he ordered 5000 men, under the 
command of his brother, to march and assist them in reducing the 
Polygars of Tinivelly ; but the king ofTanjore and Tondiman hav- 
ing many years been at implacable variance with the Morawar, be- 
held the marks of favour which had been shewn to him with the 
utmost jealousy, and represented their detestation of them in the 
strongest terms to the presidency of Madrass, alledging that they 
themselves could have no reliance on the fiuendship of the English, 
if they saw them making treaties with their mortal enemies. The 
presidency, unwilling to give xiinbrage to these allies, whose assist- 
ance they might probably soon stand in need of again, directed colo- 
nel Heron to break off all farther communication with the Morawar : 
these orders, however, did not arrive before the Morawar’s troops 
were advanced within five miles of Tinivelly ; when they were 
abruptly told, that if they did not immediately march back to their 
own country they would be treated as enemies : not, however, 
imagining that the English would proceed to such extremities, they 
remained in their camp, and endeavoured to commence a negociation ; 
but the orders which colonel Heron had received were so peremptory, 
that he thought himself obliged to inarch and attack them ; on this 
they decamped with such precipitation, that they left behind them a 
great part of their baggage, with some horses, which were plundered 
by the Sepoys of the advanced guard. . 

The revenues which had been, collected during this expedition, 
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1755 did not amoRiit to tlie expenees of the army: part of the trihiites 
were embezzled by Maphnze Khan, and part was likewise diminished 
by the presents which colonel Heron, with too much avidity, con- 
sented to receive from those who had accounts to settle with the go- 
vernment In the mean time Maphuze Khan, in concert with co- 
lonel Heron’s interpreter, contrived every means to make the state of 
the province appear less advantageous than it really was ; and then 
made an offer to take the farm of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
together at the yearly rent of 1 , 500,000 rupees : this proposal was 
seconded, as usual, by the offer of a considerable present, which colonel 
Heron accepted, and gave him the investiture of the countries, 

Whilst these transactions passed to the southward, the Mysoreans 
remained encamped at Seringham, where the regent had been dili- 
gently employed in schemes to get possession of Tritchinopoly : his 
principal reliance for the accomplishment of this design, was on a 
bramin, who persuaded him that he had made a strong party in the 
city, and that he had seduced many of the garrison : the man even 
carried his imposture so far, that he mentioned the time when, as he 
pretended, the regent’s party in the city desired he would make the 
attack. The regent, elated with this chimerical hope, could not re- 
frain from revealing a secret, which gave him so much satisfaction, 
to M. de Saussay, the commander of the French troops, who imme- 
diately sent intelligence to the garrison : captain Kilpatrick returned 
Mm thanks for the information : but to shew the contempt in which h 
he held the military character of the Mysoreans, he desired de Saus- 
say to acquaint the regent, that if he would venture to make the at- 
tack, the gates of the city should be left open to receive him. Soon 
after the regent received news from Mysore, informing him, that a 
large army of Morattoes, under the command of Balagerow, who had 
levied a contribution from his country in the preceding year, was 
approaching again to the fx’ontiers ; and that Salabad-jing, at the 
head of his army, accompanied by the French troops under the com- 
mand of Mr. Bussy, was likewise advancing to demand the Mogul’s 
Wbute, which had never been paid since the death of Eimm-al- 
muluck. Alarmed by this intelligence, he immediately prepared to 
return to his own country, "and ,on the 14th of April, the gi*eat drum, ‘ r-’ 
3 the 
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tliB signal of decamping, was beaten, and tlie whole army crossing the 1755 
Caveri marched away ; leaving the French in possession of the island 
of Seringham, and the other territories which the Nabob had made 
over to him on his arrival, and of which he had from that time col- 
lected the revenues. 

It is difficult to find an example of a prince conducting himself 
with more weakness than the Mysorean in the course of this war : 
the Nabob procured his assistance by a promise which he never in- 
tended to perform ; and indeed, had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagacity, he might have foi’eseen that the possession of 
Tritchinopoly, the object of all his endeavours, would have been the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened to him, since it would 
certainly sooner or later have involved him in a war with the Mogul 
government, which probably would have ended in reducing the king- 
dom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be a province of the em- 
pire. The Nabob’s breach of faith in refusing to deliver up the city 
to him, only served to exasperate his eagerness to get possession of it, 
which rendered him as great a dupe to the promises of Mr. Dupleix, 
as he had been to those of the Nabob ; for it is certain, that he at last 
discovered it Mmself, that the French never intended to give him 
Tritchinopoly if they had succeeded in taking it: nor was he less 
deluded by his ally Morari-row, who after persuading him to assist 
the French against the Nabob, deserted him as soon as his treasures 
began to fail. At length, after having wasted three years, absent 
from his own country at the head of an army of 20,000 men, he 
was obliged to return without receiving the least compensation for 
the expences he had incurred, or any security for the reimbursement 
of them : for what reliance he might have upon the conditional 
treaty was little better than chimerical, since many unforeseen events 
might render that convention abortive. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of Salabad-jing’s approach to 
the weKstern confines of the Carnatic^ entertained suspicions that he 
might be tempted, notwithstanding the conditional treaty, to enter 
the province ; from this apprehension they sent orders to colonel 
Heron to return immediately with the troops under his command 
to Tritchinopoly : however, Maphuze Khan prevailed upon him to 
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1755 remain until lie received a second and more peremptory order, wMcli 
came soon after ; npon wMeh lie recalled the detachment which had 
heen sent against the Polygar Catahomanaig, and prepared himself 
to quit Tinivelly, The detachment had been as far to the north-east 
as Sliillinaikenpettah, the principal fort of the Polygar, who on their 
appearance entered into a negociatioii, paid some money in part of 
the tribute due from him, and gave hostages as security for the rest : 
some money was likewise received from several inferior Polygars, but 
the whole collection did not exceed 70,000 rupees : as soon as the 
troops received the orders to return, they summoned Catahomanaig 
to redeem his hostages ; but he knowing that they would not venture 
to stay any longer in his country, made some trifling excuses, and 
without any concern suffered them to carry the hostages away with 
them. On the 2d of May colonel Heron quitted Tinivelly, but in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Tritchinopoly, suffered himself to be 
persuaded by Maphuze Khan to march against Nellitangaville, a fox't 
situated about thirty miles to the west of Tinivelly, belonging to a 
Polygar who had with much contumacy refused to acknowledge the 
Nabob’s authority : on the march he was joined by the detachment 
from the north-east. It was the misfortune of colonel Hei’on to place 
the utmost confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly be- 
trayed by him ; for before the army arrived in sight of the fort, this 
man had informed the Polygar that they had no battering cannon, 
and that they would not remain long before the place: the Poly- 
gai’, therefore, secure in his fort, which was built of stone and very 
strong, answered the summons with insolence; upon which the field 
pieces and two cohorns fired smartly upon the walls for several hours ; 
but this annoyance producing no effect, another message was sent, 
offering that the army, should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 
rupees. The Polygar relying on the information which he had re- 
ceived from the interpreter, and encouraged by this relaxation in the 
terms which were at first proposed to him, answered with great 
contempt, that such a sum could not be raised in his whole country, 
and that he knew the value of money too well to pay a single rupee. 
By this time the army were much distressed for provisions of all 
kinds, and the Sepoys ready to mutiny for want of pay ; both which 
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Maphtize Elian Iiad promised, but had neglected to supply ; it was 1755 
therefore determined to march away to Madura, where they arrived, 
accompanied by Maphuze Elian, on the 22d of May. 

Colonel Heron stayed no longer here than was necessary to refresh 
the men and settle the garrison, in which he left a thousand Sepoys, 
under the command of Jematihsaheb, an officer of some reputation, 
and next in rank to Mahomed Issoof. The army had now to pass 
one of the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninsula, situ- 
ated in a country inhabited by Colleries, who had, ever since the de- 
parture of the army from Madura, threatened vengeance for the loss 
of their gods at Goilgoody, and had akeady given a specimen of their 
resentment by cutting off a party of Sepoys, which the commanding 
officer of Madura sent out to collect cattle. A Collery discovered 
them in the night lying fast asleep, without any sentinels, and imme- 
diately went and brought a number of his cast, who, coming upon 
them by surprize, stabbed every one of them. The defile, called the 
pass of Nattam, begins about twenty miles to the north of the city, 
and continues for six miles through a wood, impenetrable every where 
else, to all, excepting the wild beasts and Colleries to whom it belongs. 

The road of the defile is barely sufficient to admit a single carnage at 
a time, and a bank running along each side of it, renders it a hollow 
way : the wood is in most parts contiguous to the road, and even in 
such places where travellers have felled part of it, the eye cannot pe- 
netrate farther than twenty yards. 

The army quitted Madura on the 28th of May ; a party was sent 
forward to take post at a mud fort called Volsynattam, near the en- 
trance of the woods, where the rest joined them in the evening, and 
the whole passed the night here. The next morning at day-break 
they prepared to march through the defile : and it being reported that 
the Colleries had cut down many trees to obstruct the way, a detach- 
ment of Europeans, pioneers, and Sepoys, were sent forward under 
the command of captain Lin, with orders to clear the pass of these 
incumbrances, and to scour the woods on each side with their fire ; but 
captain Lin neither finding such obstructions as had been reported, nor 
even discovering the least appearance of an enemy, continued his 
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march, and Mted at the town ofNattam on the farther side of the 
wood. Some time after the rest of the army entered the pass in the 
following order of march : some companies of Sepoys led the van ; 
these were followed by a serjeant and twelve Europeans ; and imme- 
diately after them came the first division of artillery, with the tum- 
brils containiDg military stores ; then followed the battalion led by 
captain Polier, after whom marched the rear division of artillery and 
tumbrils, which were followed by a serjeant and twelve men, and 
these by some companies of Sepoys : then followed the baggage of 
the whole army, carried by bullocks and coolies, with several ele- 
phants and camels belonging to Maphuze Khan, and accompanied 
by some Sepoys to protect them. The rear of the whole line was 
closed by a guard of 20 Europeans, 40 Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with 
a six pounder, under the command of captain Joseph Smith ; colonel 
Heron with a few horse proceeded before the line. Nothing could 
he blamed in this disposition, excepting that the commanding officer 
should have been in the center Avith the battalion, or with the rear 
guard, Ayhich ought to have been stronger : but the report from cap- 
tain Lin’s party, who had passed without interruption, removed every 
apprehension of danger, and relaxed the spirit of precaution. The 
whole army had entered the defile, and proceeded, wondering they 
saw nothing of an enemy of whom they had heard so much ; when, 
by the carelessness of a driver, one of the heaviest tumbrils belonging to 
the rear division of artillery stuck in a slough, out of which the oxen 
were not able to draw it : the officers of artillery, however, imagining 
that they should soon be able to extricate it, suffered the troops march- 
ing before them to go on without calling out, or sending to bid them 
halt ; and the officer who commanded in the rear of the battalion, 
seeing several of the tumbrils following close up with him, did not 
suspect what had happened, and kept on his way : most of the Se- 
poys, who marched behind the rear division of artillery, were like- 
wise suffered to pass the carriage in the slough, and proceeded in 
the rear of those tumbrils which Avere going on. In the mean 
time the carriage resisted several different efforts which were made to 
remove it, and choaking up the road, prevented the other tumbrils 
which followed, as well as the throe field pieces which formed the rear 
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of the baggage : thus the fi'cnt division and main body of the army 
were separated from the rear, which by the absence of those Sepoys 
belonging to it, who were suffered to proceed, was likewise deprived 
of a great part of its force. The Oolleries, although uiiperceived, 
kept spies near the road, watching every motion, but cunningly re- 
trained from making any attack, until the main body had advanced 
two miles beyond the tumbril, which caused the impediment, when 
numbers of them began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage ; 
but the fire of a few platoons soon obliged them to retreat ; and as 
they remained quiet for some time, it was imagined that they would 
not venture to make another attempt : but on a sudden they appeared 
in much greater numbers at the other end of the line, where the 
tumbril had embarrassed the road, and attacked the rear division of artil- 
lery ; here the whole number o^roops did not exceed a hundred men, 
of which only twenty-five were Europeans : this force not being 
sufficient to protect all the carriages, the two officers of the artillery 
prudently determined to give their whole attention to the preservation 
of their field pieces, and of the tumbrils, which carried their powder 
and shot. These happened to be all together in the rear of such car- 
riages as were laden with other kinds of military stores ; but fortu- 
nately some of the wood on the right hand was cut down, and afforded 
an opening which commanded the road in front where the enemy 
were assembled ; the officers therefore contrived to get their field 
pieces into the opening, from whence they fired smartly ; but the 
Colleiies nevertheless maintained the attack for some time with cou- 
rage, and with a variety of weapons ; arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pikes ; every one accompanying his efforts with horrible 
screams and bowlings, and answering every shot that was fired upon 
them with the same outcries ; but finding themselves much galled^ 
they at length quitted the road, and retired into the thickets on each 
side, from whence they renewed the fight with equal vigour, and with 
better success, since the artillery men were obliged to divide their at- 
tention to many different parts at once : many of the Colleiies now- 
pushed into the road amongst the tumbrils and carriages, and with 
their long spears stabbed the draught bullocks^ and wounded or drove 
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1735 back the few Sepoys who remained to guard them : upon the artil- 
they were not able to make any impression ; for the gunners^ 
seiisible that the cannon were their only resouree, fired them with 
great vivacity and much effect ; and captain Smith likewise sensible 
of the necessity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, ah 
thoiigh he could ill spare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their assistance. At length the confused out- 
cries of the enemy were on a sudden changed to one voice, and 
nothing was heard on all sides but continual repetitions of the word 
meaning gods, which expression they accompanied with vio- 
lent gesticulations and antic postures, like men frantic with joy ; for 
some of them cutting down the tumbrils they had seized, discovered 
in one of them most of the little brazen images of their divinities 
which the English had plundered at Coilgoody. It seemed as if they 
could not have received more delict in rescuing their wives and 
children from captivity; however, after their gods were conveyed 
out of the reach of danger, they renewed their attacks, and continued 
them at different intervals for several hours. Mean while no assist- 
ance came from the battalion, nor did one of the messengers, sent by 
captain Smith to inform the commanders in chief of the distress of 
the rear, return. It was now four in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
after having desisted some time from their attacks upon the artillery, 
sallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongst the baggage, 
coolies, and market people of the army, killing, without distinction 
of age or sex, all they met. From this moment every tiling was 
hurried into the utmost confusion ; every one fiung down his burden ; 
and men, women and children pressing upon one another, fled to the 
rear guard as their only sanctuary : captain Smith, unwilling to aggi'a- 
vate the sufferings of the poor wx'etches by firing upon them, took the 
resolution of marching back out of the defiJ.e into the plain, where he 
drew up his men in a little field enclosed with a bank, and placing his 
field piece in the center of it, waited for the enemy ; who satisfied 
with the havoek they had committed, did not ventime to attack him, 
but retreated and disappeared as soon as the defenceless multitude 
they were driving before them had got out of the wood. Some Las- 
cars and Sepoys were now sent forward to clear the road of the incum- 
6 brances 
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brances of baggage with willed it was scattered; after ■which the 1755 
rear guard, divided half before and half behind the field piece and 
its tumbril, proceeded ; and, fortunately meeting -with no interruptions 
from the enemy, soon joined the rear division of artillery, who had 
been waiting with the utmost anxiety, expecting every moment to be 
attacked again : great therefore was their joy at being thus reinforced* 

It was now dusk, and no time was to be lost ; captain Smith there- 
fore immediately collected what bullocks had escaped the enemy's 
slaughter, destroyed the carriage which had been the first cause of the 
confusion of the day, and drew oiF all the field pieces with their tum- 
brils of ammimition, leaving behind the rest of the stores, with the 
whole baggage of the army, for want of means to carry them away : 
about two miles farther in the pass he came up with the battalion 
whom he found lying on their arms, without either the commander 
in chief, or any one of the captains amongst them : for these five 
officers had all been suddenly taken ill about noon with the extreme 
heat of the day; and had proceeded in their pallankins through the 
wood, to the post where the advanced guard under the command of 
captain Lin was halting : from this misfortune, the subordinate offi- 
cers, left without orders, had not ventured to make any dispositions 
to succour the rear, notwithstanding they knew the clanger to which 
it was exposed. Captain Smith now took the command of the bat- 
talion, and marched with them through the wood to the station where 
the advanced guard and the rest of the officers were waiting. Here the 
army passed the night, and the next day reached the town of Nattam, 
where they were joined by a detachment from Tritebinopoly : Ma- 
phuze Khan accompanied them no farther ; hut returned to Madura. 

The army continuing their march without any interruption, arrived 
on the 5th of June in sight of Tritebinopoly, and encamped at War- 
riore pagodas : colonel Heron was soon after recalled to Madrass, where 
his conduct during this expedition was tried by a court martial, by 
which he was rendered incapable of serving the company any longer. 

The government of Pondicherry saw this expedition into the south- 
ern countries with a jealous eye, because they saw the advantages which 
would accrue to the Nabob, if the territories of Madura and Tinivelly, 
which had so long been rent from the power of Arcot, should again 
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1755 be annexed to its government ; they remonstrated, not only that t^^^ 
expedition was in itself a breach of the truce with Mr, Godeheu, but 
■ that these countries belonged to themselves in virtue of various rights, 
derived from , Chundasaheb, and the king of Mysore. Their ' argu- 
iiieiits v/erean>swered by pretensions equally specious'; and Mr. I)eiey« 
rit the governor of Pondicherry, naturally a man of moderation, did 
not think it worth while to interrupt the expedition at the risque of 
renewing the war so early after the cessation of hostilities ; but on the 
first occasion acted as the English had set the example. 

There lieth about thirty milies north of Tritchinopoly, and immedi- 
ately N. w. of the straights of TJtatoor, a large tract of woodland coun- 
try, called Terriore, of which the chief is stiled Bheddy, a diminutive 
of Rajah or king. This country during the war before Tiitchinopoly 
had been overrun by a detachment of the Mysore army, assisted by 
some of the French troops, who deposed the Eheddy then reigning, 
and placed one of his cousins in his stead. The Mysoreans, when 
they retreated from Tritchinopoly to their own country, left the 
French government the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic ; and the pew Rheddy having for some time 
evaded to pay his tribute, Mr. Deleyrit, in the month of June sent 
500 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command ofM. Maissin, 
to pimish his disobedience. Oaptain Calliaud, who had lately been 
appointed to the command of Tritchinopoly, prepared to oppose the 
attempt ; but was forbidden by the presidency of Madrass, who hav- 
ing enquired into the titles which the French asserted to the vassalage 
of Terriore, was satisfied of their validity. M. Maissin after some 
opposition took the principal town in the middle of the woods, de- 
posed the Rheddy, and reinstated his antecessor. Encouraged by this 
success, and more by the forbearance of the English, he marched 
against the Polygars of Arielore and Wariore pollam. The woods of 
these chiefs are almost contiguous, and both are extensive. That of 
Arielore begins about fifty miles to the ]sr. E, of Tritchinopoly, and 
stretches north to the river Valaru ; but Wariore lies farther to the 
Eastward, and extends Southward almost to the Coleroon. Both Po- 
lygars had at different times, during the war of Tritchinopoly paid 
money to redeem the ‘skirts „of their' country from the ravages of the 
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Morattoes ; but liael neyer made any submissions of fealty either to 
the French or Mysoreans ; and at this tiine claimed the protection 
of the Nabob, whom they acknowledged as their only superior. The 
presidency of Madrass, therefore, now, without hesitation, ordered 
CaUiaud to march from Tritehinopoly, and moreover threatened to 
send a force from Madrass, if Maissin persisted, M. Deleyrit deterred 
by this vigour, ordered him to desist, and distributed his troops into 
the uncontested districts, subject to Pondicherry, nearer the sea coast. 



Meanwhile, the presidency of Madrass, recommended to the Nahob 
to come from Tritehinopoly and settle with hi>s family at Arcot, 
where Abdul- wahab had created many disorders in the administra- 
tion, lavishing away the revenues with a spirit of dissipation that 
would soon have ruined the province, even if it had long enjoyed 
the highest degree of prosperity. The Nabob acquiesced to this ad- 
vice, and on the ninth of J uly quitted Tritehinopoly, escorted by 300 
European^ and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of captain Polier. 
It was at fii'st intended that they should proceed directly across the Ca- 
veri and Coleroon in the high road to Arcot ; but the rivers were at 
this time swelled, and still more risque was apprehended from Mais- 
sin's party, then lying before Arielore. It was therefore resolved to 
proceed through the country of Tanjore to Fort St. David, where 
measures might be taken for the rest of the rout, according to exigen- 
cies. When arrived at the village of Gondore, the king sent his ge- 
neral Monac-gee with a nurneicus train, to make his compliments to 
the Nabob. This interview, like mo*st others between persons of 
such rank in Indostan, passed in the strongest and falsest protestations 
of an inviolable friendship ; amongst other professions, Monac-gee 
said, that his master kept 5000 horse ready to serve the Nabob, if 
necessary, in the Carnatic ; and the Nabob, whilst he extolled with 
admiration this excessive mark of the king's love and friendship, whis- 
pered to captain Polier that it was all a lie. From Gondore they 
proceeded by the nearest road to Fort St. David, where admiral 
Watson with the squadron under his command was then lying, hav- 
ing returned in the middle of May from the hay of Trinconomalee, 
XAi which they had repaired in order to avoid the setMng in of the 
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1755 soutliem monsoon, because it is sometimes attended bja hurricane. 

went on board the admiral's ship, the Kent, of sixty-four 
guns, and having never before seen the interior structure and arrange- 
ment of such a machine, could not suppress his astonishnieiit, when 
conducted into the lower deck. The presidency of Madrass, seeing 
no probability of any interruption to his progress from Fort St. David, 
advised him to continue his march without delay, but accompanied 
by the same escort. On the nineteenth of August he arrived within 
a mile of Arcot, and encamped on the plain, resolving by the advice 
of his dervises to wait for a lucky day to make his entry into the city, 
which fell out on the twenty-fii*st. In the mean time, colonel Law- 
rence, Mr. Walsh, and Mi'. Palk, deputed to invite him at Madrass, 
aiTived at his camp, and contributed to increase the splendour and 
reputation of his entry into his capital, from which he had been ab- 
sent ever since the death of Nazir-jing. On the thirtieth, he came to 
Madrass, where after several conferences with the presidency he con- 
sented to make over to the company some farther assignments on the 
revenues of the country, in order to reimburse the great expences 
they had incurred in the war. This important point begin settled, 
it was determined that he should proceed with a strong detachment 
to collect the I'evenues that were due to him from such chiefs as had 
hitherto withheld them with impunity, more particularly from seve- 
ral polygars in the northern parts of the province. It was agreed 
that half the monies which might be collected, should be paid to 
the company ; and that a member of the council of Madrass, should 
accompany the Nabob, in order to see this agreement punctually 
fulfilled. The previous measures for the expedition were not settled 
before the monsoon set in, after which it was necessary to wait some 
days until the first \dolence of the rains had abated ; so that it was 
the latter end of October, before the detachment took the field. It 
consisted of 800 Eui'opeans and 1500 Sepoys, and was commanded 
by major Kilpatrick. 

It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
the provinces of Madura and Tinivelly, during the expedition of co- 
lonel Heron, had proceeded intirely from the dread of the English 
troops, whose intrepidity as well as the efficacy of their arms, for ex- 
ceeded 
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ceeded the modes of any warfare which had ever been seen in these 
countries ; and they were no sooner departed than the Colleries 
swarmed abroad again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed 
to their depredations, whilst their chiefs confederated to prevent by 
more effectual means the establishment of Maphuze Khan’s autho- 
rity. From this time, these countries became a field of no little 
eonflict, and continued so for several years, which renders it neces- 
saiy to explain the various interests which produced the present con- 
fiisionvS,^^ more. 

When Allum Khan in the beginning of the year 1752 marched 
from Madma to the assistance of Chunda-saheb, then besieging Tritch- 
inopoly, he left the countries of Madura and Tinivelly under the ma- 
nagement of three Pitan officers, named Mahomed Barky, Mahomed 
Mainach, and Nabi Cawn Catteck ; the first of these was generally 
known by the appellation of Mianah, the second of Moodemiah ; but 
Nabi Cawn Catteck by his own proper name. The Nabob Maho- 
medally, when asked by the presidency of Madrass for proofs to inva- 
lidate the pretensions of the government of Pondicherry, produced a 
writing said to be signed by these three officers, and dated the twenty- 
ninth of November, 1752; by which they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty over the countries of Madura and Tinivelly ; and professed 
themselves his servants and subjects. At this time, Chundasaheb in- 
deed had perished ; but the Nabob himself was involved in such dif- 
ficulties by the resentment of the Mysoreans, that there does not ap- 
pear any reason why the Pitans should give such a declaration ; unless 
they did it from a conviction of the very little advantage which the 
Nabob could derive from it. Ifc is certain they never afterwards 
heeded these professions of obedience, but continued to act without 
controul, and acted only for themselves ; granting immunities, remit- 
ting tributes, and even selling forts and districts for presents of ready 
money. This venality coinciding with the spirit of independance and 
encroachment common to all the Polygars, procured them not only 
wealth, but attachments. In this mode of licentious government? 
they continued agreeing amongst themselves in the division of the 
spoil, and ruling with much power, until the expedition of colonel 
Heron ; when Mianah, who commanded in the the city of Madura 
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1755 abandoned it; and took refuge witli tlie neiglibouring Polygars of 
Nattam ; Moodemiali and Nabi Cawn Catteek. retired from Tini- 
velly to the Polygar of Nellitangaville; better known by tlie name 
of Piilitaver. All the three only waited for the departure of the 
English troopS; to dispute the dominion with Maphuze Cawii; whe^n 
left to himself 

Amongst other alienations; Moodemiah had sold to the king of 
TravancorO; a range of districts extending thirty miles from Calacad 
to Cape Comorin ; and lying at the foot of the moiin tains which se- 
parate Travancore from Tinivelly. The fort of Calacad with seve- 
ral others of less defence were sold with the districts. The kingdom 
of Travancore is the most southern division of the Malabar coast; 
ending on that side, as Tmivelly on the eastern, at Cape Comorin. 

It was formerly of small extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; but the 
present king, through a variety of successes, some of which had been 
gained against the Dutch, had added to his dominion, all the country 
as far as the boundaries of Cochin ; so that it now extended 120 
miles along the sea, and inland as far as the mountains leave any 
thing worth conquering. With the assistance of a French officer, 
named Launoy, the king had disciplined, in the method of European 
infantry, a body of 10,000 Naires : the people of this denomination, 
are by birth the military tribe of the Malabar coast, and assert in their 
own country even prouder pre-eminences than the Rajpoots, who in 
other parts of India are likewise born with the same distinction. Be- ^ 
sides these ISFaires, the king maintained 20,000 other foot, of various 
ai'ms ; but had very few horse, because little advantage can be derived 
from their service in his country, which is every where either covered 
with hills, or intersected by rivex's. The districts which the king had 
purchased of Moodemiah, were maintained by about 2000 of his irre- 
gular foot, who having no enemies to oppose, were sufficient for the 
common guai'ds and military attendance, which in Indostan always sup- 
port the authority of the government in the collection of the revenues. 

But these troops on the arrival of the army with colonel Heron at Ti- 
iiivelly, were so terrified by the reports of their exploits, and especially 
by the sanguinary example in their neighbourhood, at the sacking of 
hi ellicotah, that they abandoned not only their dLstificts, but the fort 
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of Calacad likewise, wMch were soon aftei"* taken possession - of by a 
detacliment of SOO horse and 500 foot, sent by Mapliiize Khan from 
Tinivelly. As soon as the English ti'oops retired from before Nelli- 
tangaville, and it was known that they were recalled to Tritchino- 
poly, Moodemiah went to Travaiicore in order to encourage the king 
to recover the districts which his troops had abandoned ; at the same 
time the Piilitaver, besides letting loose his Colleries to plunder^ 
formed a camp ready to move and join the Travaiicores as soon as 
they should arrive. Maphuze Khan received intelligence of these 
schemes and preparations, on his return from Nattam and Madura, 
and inimediately proceeded to Tinivelly. 

Besides the 1000 Sepoys belonging to the Company which were 
left ■with him by colonel Heron, he received 600 more, raised and 
sent to him by the Nabob ; but these were in no respect equal to the 
company’s, who had been trained in the campaigns of Tritchinopoly ; 
and Maphuze Khan himself, having no military ideas, excepting 
that of levying troops, had augmented the force he brought with him 
from the Carnatic to 2500 horse, and 4000 foot. Five hundred of 
the horse, and a thousand of the foot, were left to defend the city of 
Madura and its districts ; but the company’s Sepoys px'oceeded with 
him to Tinivelly. Before he arrived there, Moodemiah had returned 
with 2000 Naires, and the same number of other foot, which the 
king of Travancore had entrusted to his command They were 
joined by the forces of the Palitaver near Calacad ; where the troops 
stationed by Maphuze Khan in these parts, assembled, gave battle, 
and were routed : three hundered of the Nabob’s Sepoys were in the 
action, who, to lighten their slight, threw away their muskets, which 
were collected by the Pulitaver’s people, and regarded by them as a 
very valuable prize. Immediately after this success, the enemy in- 
vested the fugitives in the fort of Calacad ; but before they could re- 
duce it, the troops of Travancore returned home, pretending they 
•were recalled by the emergency of some disturbances in their own 
country ; however it is more probable, that they retreated from the 
dread of encoantering the army, and more especially, the cavalry of 
Maphuze Khan, wdiich were approaching. Moodemia^h went with 
them, and the -Pulitaver retired to^bis ibrt and . .woods, against -which 
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1755 Mapkuze Khan proceeded,' and encamped near the fort, which he/ 
biifc in this sitnation repressed the inciirsion of the Pnli- 
taver’s Colleries into the districts of Tinivelly, and nontent with this 
advantage, gave out with ostentation that he had settled the country. 
These vaunts were soon contradicted. In the month of September, 
Moodemiah returned from Travancore, with a larger body of troops, 
and again defeated those of Calacad, who in this battle suffered more 
than in the former ; for 200 of their horse and 600 Sepoys were made 
prisoners ; and, what aggravated the loss, it was the time of harvest, 
when the rents are collected, of which the Travancores took posses- 
sion, and maintained their ground. Maphuze Khan, nevertheless, con- 
tinned before the Pulitaver’s place ; whose troops in the month of No- 
vember, cut oflF a detachment of two companies of Sepoys which had 
been sent to escort provisions ; they were of those belonging to the 
company, and the commanders of both were killed. No other mili- 
tary events of any consequence happened in these parts during the 
rest of the yean 

The reduction and maintenance of Madura aud Tinivelly, were 
not the only interests in the southern countries, which perplexed, and 
occupied the attention of the English presidency. In the month of 
June, they were surprized by a quarrel between their own allies the 
king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, which had proceeded to 
hostilities, before any suspicions were entertained of the animosity. It 
was obvious that this quarrel, if not timely reconciled, would produce ^ 

the defection of one or other of them to the Nabob's enemies. The 
presidency, therefore, immediately ordered them, in peremptory 
terms, to cease all military operations ; proffering, however, their 
mediation ; and ordered captain Calliaud to enquire into the causes 
of the dispute ; who after two journies to Tanjore, and several con- 
ferences with the king, with Monac-gee, and with Tondimaii's 
brother, could only collect the following obscure account of it ; so 
averse were all parties to tell the truth. In the year 1749, the king 
sent Monac-gee to attack Arandanghi, a fort of strength and note, 

^ belonging to the lesser Moravar. Monac-gee finding his own force 
insufficient, asked assistance of Tondiman, who stipulated in return, 
the cession of Kelli-nelli-cotah and its districts, valued at 300,000 
6 rupees 
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rupees a year.; Arandaiighi was reduced, Tondimaii' took possession, of 1755 
the districts, and pressed Monac«gee for the patents of cession under tlie, 
king’s seal ; but the king disavowed the act of his general ; on which 
Monac-gee purloined the use of the seal, and delivered the patents thus 
apparently authenticated, according to his promise. Towards the end 
of 1749, Tanjore, as we have seen, was invaded by Murzafa-jing and 
Chundasalieb ; the subsequent wars suspended the dispute between the 
king and the Polygar, whilst the common danger continued ; but that 
passed, the broil was at this time renewed with inveteracy. Monac- 
gee, having when disgraced in 1753 taken refuge with Tondiman, 
still bore him good will ; woiddng on which, and the king’s timidity, 
captain Calliaud stopped the hostilities which were begun, and pre- 
vented the renewal of them until the end of September; when the 
king grown impatient, peremptorily ordered Monac-gee to march : at 
the same time, Tondiman could not be induced to make any step to- 
wards an accommodation, but said he should defend himself. On this, 
Calliaud made preparations at Tritchinopoly, as if he intended to take 
the field against both, which stopped the progress of the Tanjorines 
for some days more, when they moved again ; but Monac-gee having, 
by the king’s order, demanded assistance from the little Moravar, con- 
trived to make him withhold his troops ; by which, with the pretences 
of want of money, and the fear of Calliaud, he protracted his inac- 
tivity until the end of December, and then returned to Tanjore, 
without having done Tondiman any harm. 

In the Carnatic, no events tending to hostilities between the go- 
vernments of Madrass and Pen dichen*y happened during the rest of 
the year after the French troops retreated from before Arielore ; but 
a tedious and intricate controversy was maintained between them 
concerning some districts in the neighbourhood of Carangoly and 
Outramalore, which the French had taken possession of, without any 
right they could prove. The dispute, however, after some sharp 
altercations, was settled by an agreement to devide the contested 
districts equally between the two nations. 

The French commissary, Mr. Godeheu, had continued Mr. Biissy^ 
ill the management of afiairs in the northern parts of the Decan, Vvdth 
the same authorities. ' as had been ' given to- him by Mr. Diipleix : Mr. 

Bussy reimined in the ceded provinces from his arrival at Masuli- 
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1755 patiiam in July 1754 / to' the end of that . year, contimiaiiy 'employed 
ill 'settling the goyernment, ■ and often either marching in person, or 
sending detachments to collect ' the revenues ; from '..the Polygars ,or 
' chiefs of the woodland coimtiies, who, trusting to their vdlds and, 
fastnesses, never pay hut at the point of the sword. In the beginning 
of the year 1755 ,’ , he returned, to Hyderabad, where he found Sala- 
bad-jing ready to proceed with all his forces against the kingdom of 
Mysore, in order to collect a long arrear of tribute, which, he pre- 
tended, was owing from this country to the Mogul government The 
French company was by treaty in alliance with the regent of Mysore, 
who well deserved their services, in return for the expences he had 
incurred in assisting them during the war of Tritchinopoly. On the 
other hand, the French troops with Mi\ Bussy were obliged to assist 
Salabad-jing against any powers whom he might think proper to 
treat as enemies ; for it was on this condition, without any exception 
of the Mysoreans, that he had given the northern maritime provinces 
to the French company In this perplexity, Mr. Bussy resolved to 
distress the Mysoreans as little as possible by military operations, and 
to use his best endeavoiu's to reconcile their differences with the 
Soubah. But when his army entered their country, Mr. Bussy con-^ 
trary to his inclination, was obliged to co-operate in the reduction of 
several forts ; although he all the while corresponded with the mini- 
stry of Mysore, recommending terms of accommodation. The regent 
was still before Tritchinopoly, and the ministry suspecting that any 
manifestation of eagerness to make peace, would induce more impe- 
rious conditions, shut themselves up with the best of their forces, and 
seemed determined to sustain a siege in the capital of Seringapatnam. 
But an unexpected event of which Mr. Bussy took advantage, soon 
made them change this resolution ; for Balagerow, at this very time, 
was advancing from Poni with a gi‘eat army of Morattoes, in order to 
levy contributions in the country of Mysore ; and the ministry judg- 
ing it better to pay one, than fight two enemies, followed Mr. Biissy's 
advice, and invited Salabad-jing to come and encamp his whole army 
^under the walls of Seringapatnam ; acknov/ledging his authority, and 
consenting to pay on account of the arrears due to the Mogul govern- 
ment, five millions and two hundred thousand rupees. At the same 
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time, Mr. ■ Biissy negociated witli Balagerow, to dissuade Mm- from ra- 
waging the Mysore coaiitry ; who finding he could not prosecute his 
intentions without incurring the hostilities of Salabad-jing, and per- 
haps gratified by a part of the contributions levied, returned quietly 
to Poiii. Salabad-jing quitted Seringapatnam in April, and in his 
return to Hyderabad exacted the submissions and levied the tributes 
due from several Polygars of Viziapore. The army arrived at Hy- 
denabad in the beginning of July, and were not employed in any 
other military operations during the remainder of the year. 

The English squadron found no enemies to encounter, nor any other 
occasion of active service on the coast of Coromandel since their return 
from Bombay in the month of January ; but it may be supposed that 
their appearance awed the government of Pondicherry, and contri- 
buted not a little to produce that moderation which prevailed in the 
French councils after the conclusion of the conditional treaty. They 
came from Fort St. David to Madrass in the end of July, and departed 
from thence on the 10th of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monsoon. On the 10th of November, they arrived at Bombay, where 
they found several of the company’s ships lately arrived from Eng- 
land, with a considerable number of troops, sent with an intention 
to be employed on a special expedition projected in London. 

The East-India company, whilst uncertain of the event of the ne- 
gociation in India, received advices of the acquisitions which Mr, 
Bussy had obtained' from Salabad-jing ; and concluding very justly that 
negociations alone would not induce the French to quit such great 
advantages, they determined to strike at their power in the northern 
parts of the Decan by more effectual means. Aiirengabad, the ca- 
pital of this division of the Mogul empire, lies no moi-e than one 
hundred and fifty miles west of Bombay, and the country of the Mo- 
rattoes betw'een both : a friendly intercourse had for some time been 
kept up by the presidency of Bombay with the Saha Rajah ; and 
from the frequent hostilities which had been carried on by his gene- 
ral Balagerow against Salabad-jing, it was imagined that the Mo- 
rattoes niigiit be rendered very instrumental in removing the French 
troops from the service of this prince : it was therefore deterniined to 
assist Balagerow with a force of Europeans the' first ^ time he should 
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1756 march ' against ' Salabad-jing, who it was hoped would be so much 
alarmed by ^ measure as to consent to dismiss the French troops 

from his service, on condition that the English retired from the ban- 
ners of the Morattoes : and if he persisted in his attaclimeiit to the 
French, it was determined to weary Mm into a compliance by vigo- 
rous hostilities, in conjunction with the Morattoes. 

This enterprise required a commander of much experience in the 
military and political systems of the country ; and captain Clive, who 
was at this time preparing to return to India, offered to conduct it : the 
company had rewarded the services which this officer had already ren- 
dered, by appointing him governor of Fort St. David, and by obtain- 
ing for Mm a commission of lieutenant-colonel in the kings service ; 
but from that dependance on the ministry to which their affairs will 
always be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the court of 
directors, in compliance with very powerful recommendations, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel Scot to command the expedition. This of- 
ficer went to India in the preceding year, in the post of engineer-ge- 
neral of aU their settlements, but died soon after his anival at Madrass. 
The company, however, for fear that this or any other accident might 
prevent him from undertaking the expedition, desired colonel Clive to 
proceed to Bombay before he went to the coast of Coromandel, that if 
necessary he might be ready to supply colonel Scot’s place. The troops 
sent from England for this service were three companies of the king’s 
artillery, each of 100 men, and 800 recruits ; who arrived at Bombay 
in the end of October ; where colonel Clive finding that colonel Scot 
was dead, proposed to the presidency to undertake the plan recom- 
mended to them ; but they, possessed by too much caution, imagined 
that it could not be carried into execution without infringing the con- 
vention made by Messrs. Saunders and Godeheu : this judgment, how- 
ever, had no foundation either in the truce or in the conditional 
treaty, in which all mention, both of Salabad-jing and of the Fi’encli 
troops in his seiwice, seemed to have been studiously avoided. The 
court of directors had explained their whole plan to the presideiicy of 
Madrass ; but the ship which had the letters on board was unfortu- 
nately wracked on a rock lying eight hundred miles to the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, within sight of the continent of Africa ; and the 
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presidency of Bombay not providing for such an accident, but fearful jygg 
that the letters they might -write on this subject would be intercepted ‘-r-- 
by the French, contented themselves with only sending to Madrass 
ad\4ces of the arrival of colonel Olive with the troops, without ex- 
plaining their destination ; however, slender as this information wms, 
it served to suggest to some members of the council the whole extent 
of the company’s intention ; in consequence of which they formed 
a plan for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay ; but before these letters arrived, 
that presidency had taken the resolution of employing all their force, 
ill conjunction with Mr. Watson’s squadron, against another enemy, 
who had long been formidable to the English commerce on that side 
of India. 

The Malabar coast, from cape Comerin to Surat, is intersected by 
a great number of rivers, which disembogue into the sea; it appears 
that from the earliest antiquity the inhabitants have had a strong pro- 
pensity to piracy, and at this day all the different principalities on the 
coast employ vessels to cruize upon those of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul empire, when it first extended its 

dominion to the sea in the northern parts of this coast, appointed an 
admiral called the Sidee, with a fleet to protect the vessels of their 
Mahometan subjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, from 
the Malabar pirates, as well as from the Portugueze, The Morattoes 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa and Bom- 
bay, and finding themselves interrupted in their piracies by the Mo- 
gul’s admiral, they made war against him by sea and land. In this war 
one Coiiagee Angria raised himself fi'om a private man to be com- 
mander in chief of the Morattoe fie#, and was entrusted with the go- 
vernment of Severndroog, one of their strongest forts, built upon a small 
rockj?^ island which lies about eight miles to the north of Dabul, and 
within cannon shot of the continent : here Conagee revolted against 
the Saha Rajah, or king of the Morattoes, and having seduced part of 
the fleet to follow his fortune, he with them took and destroyed the rest. 

The Saha Rajah endeavoured to reduce him to obedience by building 
three forts upon the main land, within point blank shot of Severnr 
droog ; but Conagee took these forts likewise, and in a few years got 
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,1756 possession of all the sea coast, from Tamanah to Bancoote, extending 
120 miles, together with the inland country as far hack as the moun- 
tains, which in some places are thirty, in others twenty miles from the 
sea. His successors, who have all borne the name of Angria, strength- 
ened themselves continually, insomuch that the morattoes having no 
hopes of reducing them, agreed to a peace on condition that Angxia 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of the Saha Rajah, by paying him a 
small annual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a strong animosity 
against him, and determined to avail themselves of any favourable 
opportunity to recover the territories he had wrested from them. 

In the mean time the piracies which Angria exercised upon ships 
of all nations indifierently, who did not purchase his passes, rendered 
biTn every day more and more powerful. The land and sea breezes 
on this coa^st; as well as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day ; so that vessels sailing along 
the coast are obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land-winds do 
not reach moi*e than forty miles out to sea : there was not a creek, 
bay, harbour, or mouth of a river along the coast of his dominions, 
in which he had not erected fortifications and marine receptacles, to 
serve both as a station of discovery, and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels ; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as 
to take them. His fleet consisted of grabs and galivats, vessels pe- 
culiar to the Malabar coast. The grabs have rarely rnnre than two 
masts, although some have three ; those of three are about 300 tons 
burthen ; but the others are not more than 150 : they are built 
to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to tlieir 
length, narrowing however from the middle to the end, where in- 
stead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a Medi- 
terranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with the 
main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a 
bulkhead which terminates the forecastle : as this construction sub- 
jects the grab to pitch violently when sailing against a head sea, the 
deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel is, 
but remains bare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off 
without interruption : on the main deck under the forecastle are moun- 
ted two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, which point for- 
wards 
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•wards 41iroiagli ■ tlie port lioles cut in ■ tlie bulk liead^ and ■ fire over the 1756 
prow ; tbe eannon of tbe broadside are from six to nine pounders. 

The gallivais are large row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 7 0 tons : they have two masts, 
of whi ch the mizen is very slight ; the main mast bears only one sail, 
which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when hoisted being 
much higher than the mast itself. In general the gallivats are co- 
vered with a spar deck, made for lightness of hamboes split, and these 
carry only petteraroes, which are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the 
vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck on which they 
mount six or eight pieces of cannon, frmi two to four pounders ; they 
have forty or fifty stout oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour. 

Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally composed Angria’s principal fleet destined to attack ships 
of force or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port 
or bay where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables and 
put out to sea : if the wind blew, their construction enabled them to 
sail almost as fast as the wind ; and if it was calm, the gallivats row- 
ing towed the grabs : when within cannon shot of the cliaee they 
generally assembled in her stern, and the grabs attacked her at a dis- 
tance with their prow guns, filing first only at the masts, and taking 
aim when the three masts of the vessel just opened all together to 
their view ; by which means the shot would probably strike one or 
other of the three. As soon as the chace was dismasted, they came 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she struck ; and^if the de- 
fence was obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats with two or three 
hundred men in each, who hoarded sword in hand from ail quarters 
in the same instant. 

It was now fifty years that this piratical state had rendered itself 
formidable to the trading ships of all the European nations in India, 
and the English East-India company had kept up a marine force at 
the annual expence of fifty thousand podhds to protect their own 
ships, as well as those belonging to the merchants established in their 
colonies ; for as no vessel could with prudence venture singly to pass 
by Anglia’s dominions, the trade was convoyed at particular times 
up and down the sea coasts by the company’s armed vessels, as 'i' ■ , 
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1756 tHs force consisted only of four grabs, two of wbicli, iiowevor, mount- 
ed twenty gims, and six gallivats, it was deemed ' capable of nothing 
more than to protect the trade ; and indeed it scarcely e¥er did any 
mischief to the enemy, who sailing much better than the Bombay 
fleet, nevei-' fought, them longer than they thought, proper : in the 
mean time, Angria seldom failed to take such ships as ventured to sail 
' .without company . along his coast. About twenty-eight years ago 
..they took the. Darby, a ship ' belonging to the. company, richly laden, 
from England, and more lately a three mast grab of the ■ Bombay 
fleet: they likewise took a forty gun ship belonging to the French 
■coiiipany. ; and in February 1754, they overpowered three Dutch 
ships, of 50, 36, and 18, guns, which were sailing together, burning 
the two largest, and taking the other. In 1722, comniodore Mat- 
thews with a squadron of three ships of the line, in conjiinction with 
a Portugueze army from Goa, attacked one of their forts called Coil- 
abby, but by the cowardice of the Portugueze the attempt proved 
unsuccessful : and two years after that expedition, the Dutch with 
equal ill success attacked Gheria with seven ships, two bomb vessels, 
and a body of land forces. From this time his forts were deemed im- 
pregnable, as his fleet was with reason esteemed formidable. Elated 
by his constant good fortime, the pirate threw off his ailegianee to the 
Morattoes : it is said that he cut off* the noses of their ambassadors who 
came to demand the tribute be had agreed to pay to the Saha Eajah. 

The Morattoes who were in possession of the main land opposite to > 
Bombay hack several times made proposals to the English government 
in the island, to attack this common enemy with their united forces, 
but it was not before the beginning of the present year that both par- 
ties happened to be ready at the same time to undertake such an ex- 
pedition. The presidency then made a treaty with Rauia-gee Punt, 
the Saha Rajah’s general in these parts, and agreed to assist the Mo- 
rattoes with their marine force in reducing Severnclroog, Bancoote, 

. .and some others of Angria’s forts, which lie near to Ghoul, a harbour 
and fortified city belonging to the Morattoes. Accordingly commodore 
James, the commander in chief of the company’s marine force in India, 
sailed on the 22d of March in the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch, 
of 16 guns, and two -bomb vessels,; but such was the exaggerated 
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opinion, .of Angria’s strong liolds, that tlie presidencj?* iiistnictecl liiin 1756 
not to expose the company’s vessels to any risque by attacking them, 
blit only to blockade the harbours : whilst the ' Ifeattoe army carried 
on their operations by land. Three days after the Morattoe fleet, 
consisting of seven grabs and sixty gallivats, came, out of Choul, having 
on board 10,000 land ' forces, and the fleets united proceeded to Co-' 
niara«bay, where they anchored in order to permit the Morattoes- to 
get their meal on shore, since they are prohibited by their religion from 
eating or washing at sea. Departing from hence they anchored ' again 
about fifteen miles to the" north of Severndroog, ■ when Rania-gee' 

Punt with the troops disembarked .in order to proceed the- rest of the 
way by' land: commodore James now receiving intelligence that the 
enemy’s fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Severndroog, represented 
to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that b)^ proceeding immediately 
thither they might come upon them in the night, and so effectually 
blockade them in the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. 

The Morattoe seemed highly to approve the projiosal, but liad not 
authority enough over his officers to make any of them stir before 
the morning, when the enemy discovering them under sail, imme- 
diately slipped their cables and put to sea. The commodore then 
flung out the signal for a general chase ; but as little regard was paid 
to this as to his former intention; for although the vessels of the Mo- 
rattoes had hitherto sailed better than the English, such was their ter- 
ror ofAngria’s fleet, that they all kept behind, and suflered the Pro- 
tector to proceed alone almost out of their sight. The enemy on the 
other hand exerted themselves with uncommon indiastry, flinging over- 
board all their lumber to lighten their vessels, not only erowding all the 
sails they could bend, but also hanging up their garments, and even 
their turbans, to catch every breath of air. The Protector, how- 
ever, came within gun-shot of some of the sternmost, but the evening 
approaching, commodore James gave over the chase, and returned 
to Severndroog, which lie had passed several miles. Here he fouiid 
Rama-gee Punt with the army besieging, as they said, the tlM'ee forts 
on the main ■ land ; but they were firing only from one gun, a four 
pounder, at the distance of two inlies, and even at this distance the 
troops did not thhik .themselves ^'safe ; wdthout digging* "pife, ... in wM.ck;,; ; 
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1756 they sheltered tliemselveB covered up to the chin , from' the enemy’s 
fire. The commodore Judging from these operations, that they 
woiikr oiever take, the:' foidB,. determined to exceed the instructions 
which he had received from' the ^ presidency, rather than expose the 
English arms to the disgrace they would suffer, if aii expedition in 
which they, were believed by Angria to have taken so; great a' share, 
should' miscarry. The next: day, the. 2d of, April, lie began to can- 
nonade and bombard the fort of Severndroog, situated on the island ; 
but finding that the walls on the western side which he attacked, were 
mostly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his station to the north- 
east between the island and the main ; where whilst one of his broad- 
sides plied the north-east bastions of this fort, the other fired on fort 
Goa, the largest of those upon the main land. The bastions of Se- 
verndroog, however, were so high, that the Protector could only 
point her upper tier at them ; but being anchored within a hundred 
yards, the musketry in the round tops drove the enemy from their guns, 
and by noon the parapet of the north-east bastion was in ruins ; when 
a shell from one of the bomb vessels set fire to a thatched house, which 
the garrison, dreading the Protector’s musketry, were afraid to ex- 
tinguish ; the blaze spreading fiercely at this diy season of tlie year, 
all the buildings of the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a 
magazine of powder blew up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, with the greatest part of the garrison, in all 
near 1000 persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their escape to fort Goa ; but 
they -were prevented by the English ketches, who took them all. The 
Protector now directed her fire only against fort Goa ; where the 
enemy, after suffering a severe cannonade, hung out a flag as a signal 
of surrender ; but whilst the Morattoes were marcliing to take 
posessions of it, the governor perceiving that the commodore had 
not yet taken possession of Severndroog, got into a boat with some 
of his most trusty men, and crossed over to the island, hoping to be 
able to maintain the fort until he should receive assistance from Dabul, 
which is in sight of it. Upon this the Protector renewed her fire upon 
Severndroog, and the commodore finding that the governor wanted to 
protract the defence until night, when it was not to be doubted that 
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some boats from Dabul would endeavour to tlirow succours into tlie l7o6 
place, he lauded half Ills [seame under cover of the fire of the 
ships, who with great intrepidity ran up to the gate, and cutting 
down the sally port with their axes; forced their way into it ; on 
which the garrison surrendered : the other two forts on the main 
land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Morattoes 
took possession of them. This was all the work of one day , in which 
the spirited resolution of commodore James destroyed the timorous 
prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of the im- 
practicability of reducing any of Angria’s fortified harbours. 

On the 8th of April, the fleet and army proceeded to Bancoote, a 
fortified island which commands a harbour lying about six miles to the 
north of Severndroog. The place, terrified by the fate of Severndroog, 
surrendered on the first summons, and the Morattoes consented that 
the company should keep it. It is now called fort Victoria, and the 
country about it being subject to the Sidee, is inhabited by Mahome- 
dans, who contribute to supply Bombay with beeves, which it is very 
difficult to procure in other parts of the coast, as they are under the ju- 
risdiction of princes of the strictest cast of the Indian religion, who 
worship the cow, and regard the killing of that animal as the greatest 
of crimes. 

Rama-gee Punt was so elated by these successes, that he offered 
commodore James 200,000 rupees if he would immediately proceed 
against Dabul, and some other of the enemy’s forts, a little to the 
southward of that place; and certainly this was the time to attack 
them, during the consternation into which the enemy were thrown by 
the losses they had just sustained. But the stormy monsoon, which on 
this coast sets in at the end of April, was approaching, and the com- 
modore having already exceeded his orders, would not venture to 
comply with the Morattoe’s request without permission from Bombay : 
however, in order to obtain it as expiditiouslj as possible, he sailed 
away thither in the Protector ; but found the presidency, notwith- 
standing the unexpected successes of their arms, still possessed by their 
ancient spirit of caution, and so sollicitous for the fate of one of their 
bomb ketches, a heavy flat bottomed boat incapable of keeping the 
sea in tempestuous weather, that they ordered him to bring hack the 
fleet into harbour without, delay.. Accordingly on the J 1th he de« 
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1756 livered tlie forts of Sevemdroog to tlie Moratfoes, striking the Eiig- 
lish flag, which for the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused 
' to be hoisted in them ; and on the 15th sailed away with his ships to 
Bombay : the Morattoe fleet at the same time returned to Ghoul 

The squadron under the command of Mr. Watson arrived at Bom- 
bay in the November following, and the fair season being now re- 
turned, the presidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of 
attacldng Angria ; Mr. Watson readily consenting to assist them with the 
force under Ms command. It was determined, if practicable, to strike 
at once at the root of Angria’s power, by attacking Gheria, the capital 
of his dominions, and the principal harbour and arsenal of his marine 
force: but it was so long since any Englishman had seen this place, 
that trusting to the report of the natives, they believed it to be at least 
as strong as Gibraltar, and like that situated on a mountain inacces- 
sible from the sea * for this reason it was resolved to send vessels to 
reconnoitre it, which service commodore James, in the Protector, 
with two other ships, peiTormed. He found the enemy’s fleet at an- 
chor in the harbour, notwithstanding wiiich he approached within 
camion shot of the fort, and having attentively considered it, returned 
at the end of December to Bombay, and described the place, such as 
it really was, very strong indeed, but far from being inaccessible or 
impregnable. 

Upon his representation, it was resolved to prosecute the expedi- 
tion with vigour. The Morattoe army under the command of Kama- 
gee Punt, marched from Ghoul, and the twenty gun ship, with the 
sloop of Mr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour, where they were soon after joined by commodore James, in 
the Protector, and another ship, which was of 20 guns, belonging to 
the company. On the 11th of February the admiral, with the rest of 
the ships arrived. The whole fleet now united, consisted of four ships 
of the line, of 70, 64, 60, and 50 guns, one of 44, three of 20, a grab 
of 12, and five bomb ketches, in all fourteen vessels. Besides the sea- 
men, they had on board a battalion of 800 Europeans with 1000 
Sepoys under the command of lieutenant-colonel Clive, 

Tlie famous fortress of Gheria is situated on a promontory of rocky 
land about a mile long ' and a quarter broad, lying about a mile from 
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tlie entrance of a large liarliour, whicli forms the month of a river 1753 
descending from the Ealagat mountains. The piDmontory projects 
to the south-west, on the right of the harbour as you enter ; it is on 
the sides contiguous to the water inclosed by a continued rock about 
fifty feet high, on which are built the fortifications. These are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 
continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the ground begins 
to expand itself, is built a large open town or pettah, for the habita- 
tion of such persons whose attendance is not constantly required in the 
fort.. The river directing its course to the south-west washes the north 
sides of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory ; on the 
neck of land are the docks in which the grabs are built and repaired, 
from whence they are launched into the river : ten of them, amongst 
which was that taken from the company, were now lying in the 
river, all tied together, almost opposite to the docks. 

Anglia, on the appearance of the fleet, was so terrified that he left 
his town to be defended by his brother, and went and put himself into 
the hands of the Morattoes, who having crossed the river at some 
distance from the sea, were already encamped to the eastward of the 
pettab. Here he endeavoured to prevail on Eama-gee Emit to accept 
of a ransom for his fort, offering a large sum of money if he would 
divert the storm that was ready to break upon him: hut the Morat- 
toe availing himself of his fear, kept him a prisoner, and extorted 
from him an order, directing his brother to deliver the fortress to 
the Morattoes, intending if he could get possession of it in this clan- 
destine manner, to exclude his allies the English from any share of 
the plunder. ■ ■ 

The admiral receiving intelligence of these porceedings, sent a sum- 
mons to the fort on the morning after his arrival, and receiving no 
answer, ordered the ships to weigh in the afternoon as soon as the 
sea-wind set in ; they proceeded in two divisions, parallel to each 
other, the larger covering the bomb ketches and smaller vessels from 
the fire of the fort : as soon as they had passed the point of the pro- 
montory, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the north side 
of the fortifications, began, at the distance of fifty yards, to batter 
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tliem with 150 pieces of cannon ; the bomb ketches at the same time 
plied their iiiortars, and within ten , minutes after' the firing hagaii, a 
shell fell into one of jLngria’s grabs, which set her on fire ; the rest 
being fastened together with her, soon shared the same fate and in 
less than an hour this fleet, which had for fifty years been, the terror 
of the Malabar coast, was utterly destroyed. In the mean time the 
cannonade and bombardment continued furiously, and silenced the 
enemy s fire ; but the governor, however, did not surrender when the 
night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter that he in- 
tended to give up the place the next day to the Morattoes, colonel 
GHve landed with the troops ; and in order to prevent the Morattoes 
from carrying their scheme into execution, took up his ground be- 
tween them and the fort. Early in the morning the admiral sum- 
moned the place again, declaring that he would renew the attack, and 
give no quarter if it was not delivered up to him in an hour : in an- 
swer to which the governor desired a cessation of hostilities until the 
next morning, alledging that he only waited for orders from Angria 
to comply with the summons. The cannonade was therefore renewed 
at four in the afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison 
hung out a flag of truce, but nevertheless they did not strike their 
colours, nor consent to admit the English troops ; the ships therefore 
repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever ; and the garrison, 
unable to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they were ready to surrender : upon which 
lieutenant-colonel Clive immediately marched up, and took possession 
of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the cannonade had de- 
stroyed most of the artificial works upon which they fired, the rock 
remained a natural and almost impregnable bulwark ; so that if the 
enemy had been endowed with courage sufficient to have maintained 
the place to extremity, it could only have been taken by regular ap- 
proaches on the land side. There were found in it 200 pieces of can- 
non, six brass mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition, and mi- 
litary and naval stores of all kinds: the money and effects of other 
kinds, amounted to 120,000 pounds sterling. All this booty was 
divided amongst the captors, without any reserve either for the 
nation or the company. Brides the vessels which were set on fire 
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diiriBg tli€^ attaek,, tliere were two shipSj one of tliern 40 'guiis^ upon 
tbe stocks, botli of whicli the captors . destroyed. ' Whilst 41ie : fleet 
„ ^vere employed in taking on. board ‘the plimdeiV the Morattoes sent 
"'detaelimeiits to summon several other forts/ which siirreiKlered with- 
out making any resistance : thus in less than a month, they got pos- 
session of all the territories vrrested from them by Angria’s predecessors, 
and which they had for seventy years despaired of ever being able to 
recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned to Bombay, 
where Mr. Watson repaired his squadron, and sailing from thence on 
the 28th of April, arrived at Madrass on the 12th of May, 

The detachment sent from hence with the Nabob to collect the 
tributes from the northern Polygars, made their progress without be- 
ing obliged to commit any hostilities. About 50 miles to the north- 
ward of Madrass, are the districts of three principal Polygars, named, 
Bangar Yatcham, Damerla Yenkitapali, and Bom-rawze : the first 
is in possession of Cottapatam, situated on the sea shore, about 65 
miles north of Madrass, and his principal town Venkati Gherri is 
50 miles inland from the sea. The districts of .Damerla Yenkitapali 
extended to the north and west of Bangar Yatcham’s but stretch on 
the western side more to the south : westward of these lye the dis- 
tricts of Boni-rawsse, which extend still farther to the south, and ap- 
proach within thirty miles of the city of Arcot. All the three Polygars 
consented to acknowledge the Nabob, and compounded their tributes, 
Bangar Yatcham agreeing to pay 140,000 rupees, Damerla 100,000, 
and Bom-rawze 80,000. These sums were not equal to the arrers 
they owed the government ; but were accepted, because it would have 
been imprudent to have vexed them to defection, as the rocks and 
woods of the countries form an excellent barrier to the more south- 
ern parts of the Carnatic : and indeed the Nabob himself was very 
anxious to draw the army from their districts, in order to employ it 
against a feudatory of much greater consequence. This was Mortk- 
ally, the Phousdar of Velore, whose riches, extensive territory, and 
the vicinity of his capital to Arcot, rend-ered him almost as considerable 
in the province as the Nabob Mmself : the independance affected by 
this odious rival preyed upon the Nabob’s mind so much, that the 
presidency, in compliance with'liis repeated' and earnest sollicitations,' : 

H .h h determined ; 
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1736 , ' determined to give kim the satisfaction of attempting, to reduce the 
eitj^ Acco,rdiiigly the detaclinient retiirniiig to Arcot.from 

the expedition against the Polygars was reinforceci with two liiiiidred 
Europeans, two eighteen pounders, and several coinpaiiies of Se« 
poys : the whole now amounting to 500 men in battalion, with 
1500 Sepoys, encamped the -SOth of Janmrry within cannon shot to 
the south of Velore. The Phousdar having early mtelligeiice of their 
approach, „ applied for assistance . to Mr. Ae Leyrit, the governor of 
Pondicheny, who wrote to the presidency ,of'Madras,s, that, lie regard- 
ed their proceedings against Velore, as a breach of the truce, and 
slioiild commence hostilities if the English troops were not immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; as a proof of wdiich intention, he ordered 700 Eu- 
ropeans, with 2000 Sepoys, to take the field : this vigorous resolution 
probabljj^ proceeded from his knowing that the English squadron were 
preparing for tiie expedition against Angria, which would for some 
snonths delay their return to tlie coast of Coromandel. At the same 
time that major Kilpaotrick was alarmed by the approach of such an 
enemy in his rear, he found the place he was come against, much 
too strong to be reduced by the force under his command : Mortm- 
ally likewise had his anxieties ; for next to the dread of being vigo- 
rously attacked, notlnng was so terrible to him as the necessity of 
admitting a body of French troops into Ins fort ; although to amuse 
the English, lie publickly declared that he should not hesitate to take 
this step if they commenced hostilities. Both sides therefore, having 
cogent reasons to avoid them, a negociation was opened, and Mahomed 
Issoof went into Velore to Ksettle the terms. In the mean time, the 
Phousdar's agent at Madrass, finding the presidency disconcerted by 
the resolution which the French had taken, made proposals in behalf 
of his master ; and the presidency deeming it impossible to subdue 
the place in the present conjuncture, determined to withdraw their 
troops and make peace with him, provided he would pay the company 
100 000 rupees. In consequence of this resolution, a member of the 
council was deputed to Velore who on his arrival at the camp, found 
that the Phousdar had agreed to pay major Kilpatrick 400,000 ru- 
pees, if he v/onld immediately retire with the army, and that he had 
already sent out some sealed bags of money, which, as he said, con- 
tained 
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tairied 20,000 rupees, ^ in .part of the smn stipulated: . But; by tMs ' 175 § 
time the,' Phousdar’s'- agent was returned, from Maclrass to: Velore, 
having by some very unaccountable means obtained mformatioii of 
the ■whole. extent .of the deputy’s instructions.; this man, now , came 
to the camp, and told the deputy what he knew, adding that his 
master was ready to pay the 100,000 rupees. In this ■ dilemma the 
deputy thought best to deny the purport of his commission, and to 
pretend that he was only sent from Madrass to receive - the money,- 
which had been offered to major Kilpatrick ; and in order to per- 
plex the agent, he took the resolution of returning immediately to 
Arcot, saying that he should leave major Kilpatrick to finish his own 
work, and if necessary to commence hostilities. This alarmed the 
Phousdar not a little, and he immediately sent messengers to desire 
the Fi'encli troops to advance ; but at the same time sent his agent 
after the deputy to Arcot, desiring a conference with him at Velore, 
and promising, with much seeming submission, to agree to whatsoever 
the Eiigiish might determine in regard to his dispute with the Nabob* 

Upon this the deputy returned to the camp, and went into the town, 
accompanied by Mahomed Issoof and two English officers. After a 
sumptuous dinner they retired with the Phousdar into a private room ; 
who, instead of making any overtures to pay the money which he had 
offered to major Kilpatrick, denied that he had ever made such agree- 
rnent : upon this Mahomed Issoofj who had conducted that business, 
related what had passed; to which the Phousdar with great com- 
posure replied, that all he asserted was a lie. Mahomed Issoof start- 
ing from his seat, clapped his hand to his dagger, the Phousdar raised 
his voice, and the guards of the palace began to be in motion to- 
wards the room ; but the deputy interposing, convinced him that 
his own safety depended on forbidding them to approach : .after 
which the conference was re-assumed. However, the Phousdar 
shewed no inclination to pay more than 200,000 rupees, for which he 
insisted on receiving, from the presidency of Madrass, a promise that 
he should not in future bo molested, either by the Nabob or them- 
selves. The deputy thinking such a sum no compensation for exclud- 
ing them from taking advantage of a more favourable opportunity 
to reduce the place, broke up the conference, and returned to the 

H h h 2 camp ; 
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camp ; imagining however, that the' Phonsdar •woiiM soon recollect 
impolicy of Ms conduct, in refusing to comply', with his agreeineiitv 
But , by this time the French troops- were advanced 'as far as Ariii, and 
the English not venturing , to commence ' hostilities, not , farther propo- 
sals were received from, him ; major Kilf)atrick returned' soon after 
with the army to ,Arcot, and the French troops retired to Pondicherry. 
The presidency of Madrass. were . not sorry that the negociatioii as 
well as the intended hostilities broke up in this manner ; for they had 
marched against Velore only to indulge the Nabob, being convinced 
themselves that their force, even without any interruption from the 
French, was insufficient to reduce the place ; which opinion %vas con- 
firmed to them by the opinion of several of their officers, as well as 
the deputy, who described it as one of the strongest holds in Indostan ; 
at the same time that its situation and domain rendered it of such im- 
portance, that all the supposed treasures of the Phousdar would not 
have been a compensation for exempting it from the authority of Ar- 
coi The conclusion of this fruitless attemp t enabled the presidency to 
prosecute the reduction of the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. 

Maphuze-Khaii, after loitering before the Pulitaver’s place until the 
middle of November, returned to Tinivelly, in order to borrow mo- 
ney for the payment of his troops, which could only be obtained by 
giving assignments of the land to the lenders. Meanwhile the Puli- 
taver with Moodemiah and Nabi Oawn Catteek, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their views. The Piilitaver, more from the 
subtilty and activity of his character, than the extent of his territory 
and force, had acqumed the ascendance in the councils of all the wes- 
tern Polygars of Tinivelly : of these, the most powerful was the Po- 
lygar of Vadagherri, whose districts adjoin on the west to the Puli- 
taver's, and exceeded them in extent and inhabitants : he nevertheless 
conformed to whatsoever the Pulitaver suggested, and sent his men 
on every call. The Polygars to the eastward of Tinivelly were under 
the direction of Catabominaig. The Pulitaver proposed an union 
between the two divisions ; but Catabominaig, as well as his depen- 
dant of Etiaporum, having given hostages to colonel Heron, who 
were in prison at Tritchinopoly, feared for their safety, and refused. 
The Polygars of Madura, .whose ■ districts lie along the foot of the 
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moimtains to tlie west, were sollicited with more success, and pro- 1756 
mised their assistance. Mianah, the fugitive colleague of M 
and Nahi Cawn Catteck, at the same time spirited up the Polygars 
of -Nattam to join the league, of which the immediate object was 
nothing lesiS than to get possession of the city of Madura. 

Such an extensive confederacy could scarcely be kept a secret. The 
presidency of Madrass received intelligence of it from captain Cal- 
Hand, who commanded in Tritchinopoly, and the Nabob from the 
governor of Madura. They were, and with reason, greatly alarmed ; 
for Madura, by its situation, extent, and defences, is the bulwark both 
of its own and the territory of Tinivelly, over neither of which Tritclii- 
iiopoly could maintain any authority, if Madura were wrested from 
its ^dependance. The presidency, although £rom the first convinced 
of Maphuze-Khaif s incapacity, had hitherto, from deference to the 
Nabob, treated him with indulgence and respect: but seeing now 
the whole brought into risque by the successes and designs of the 
Polygars, they determined to take the administration of these coun- 
tries into their own hands. A native of Tinivelly, named Moodilee, 
came about this time to Madrass, and made proposals to take the 
whole country at larm ; but it required time to gain the knowledge 
necessary to adjust the terms. Mean while it was immediately neces- 
sary to provide for the defence of the country ; but as no part of the 
European force could be spared from the services of the Carnatic, it 
was resolved to send a thousand Sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with Maphuze-Khan, as well as those belonging to the 
Nabob ; and to put the whole of this body under the command of 
Mahomed Issoof, whose vigorous and enterprising services had been 
recompensed by a commission appointing Mm commander in chief of 
all the Sepoys entertained by the company : he proceeded to Tritchi- 
nopoly, soon after the English army returned from Velore ; and cap- 
tain Calliaud was instructed to send Mm forward with the appointed 
force and equipments. 

Meanwhile the Palitaver, Nabi Cawn Catteck and Moodemiali 
with their allies had proceeded to action, and in the middle of February 
entered the districts of Nadamundalum, which occupy a considerable 
extent, about midway betw^een the city of Madura and the Piilitaver's 
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1756 . place. The fort' which commands these districts is: called GliOYelpe- 
tore/ and is situated at the foot of the .western, mountains, ahont 45 
.Biiles soiith* west of Madura. The troopS" stationed for the defence of 
the fort and districts, were under the comniand of Abdul Ealiim, a 
half brother to the Nabob and Maphuze-Oawn, the same with whom 
Lieutenant Innis marched into those countries in the year 1751, and 
of Abdull-mally another relation to the family : the foot, excepting 
200 Sepoys, were the usual rabble allotted to the guard of villages ; 
but there were 500 horse, esteemed the best in Maphnze-Khaifs 
service, who proud of their prowess, and their quality of Mahome- 
dans, held the enemy, as Indians, and of no military reputation, in 
utter contempt, and encouraged their ovm commanders to risque a 
battle ; in which they were surrounded, but with sufficient gallantry, 
and considerable loss, cut their way through, and retired to Chevel- 
petore. Here Abdull EaMm and Abdull-mally intended to main- 
tain themselves, until succours should arrive, either from Madura or 
Tinivelly ; but the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied for want of pay, 
and fearful of losing their horses through want of provisions during 
the siege, marched away, and many of them joined the enemy : the 
fort Avas immediately invested and soon after reduced, but the two 
commanders escaped again. 

This success encouraged the Madura Polygars, who had hitherto 
only looked on, to join according to their promise ; and the whole 
camp now consisted of 25000 men, of which 1000 were cavalry. 
Their chiefs animated by this superiority of numbers detei^mined to 
give battle to Maphuze-Gawn at Tinivelly, before they attacked the 
city of Madura. By this time Maj>huze-Cawn had prevailed on Oa- 
tabominaig, by the cession of some districts and the promise of other 
advantages, to join him with the forces of the eastern Polygars, and 
had likewise levied all the horse and foot of whatsoever kind which 
could be procured ; but his principal strength was the 1500 horse he 
had before, and the body of 1000 Sepoys belongiug to the company 
under the command of Jemaul Saheb, whose losses had been recruited 
with effective mem The battle was fought on the 21st of March, 
within seven miles of Tirdvelly, and was maintained with more ob« 
stinacy than usual in the fights of’ this country, until Moodemiah fell ; 
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-fell ; lie was: ciit down charging bravely with 'his cavalry ; the rout J 75 g 
then hecame general ; 2000 OoUexnes were slain, and 300 horse, with 
all the cannon and elephants were taken. ' This victory saved Madura, ; 
for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of whom, and 
the Pulitaver with as much terror as any, hurried from the field to 
the shelter of their respective homes. 

The news of the victory was brought to Tritcliinopoly on the 24tli 
of March, by which time Mahomed Issoof was ready to proceed : 

Ms detachment consisted of 1200 Sepoys, 100 Gaftries, 150 Colle- 
ries, and 4 fi^eld pieces, with an IS pounder managed by Europeans. 

The king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, had been requested 
to join some of their troops to the detachment : the interposition of 
the presidency to stop their quarrel, having offended the one, as much 
as it was acceptable to the other, the king refused, but the Polygar 
promised the assistance required. For some time before the departure 
of the detachment, Gatabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum had 
been treating with captain Galliaud for the redemixtion of their hos- 
tages, and it was agreed that the money should be paid on their being 
delivered to Tondiman. Mahomed Issoof therefore took the hostages 
with him, and directed Ms march to Puducotali, the principal towai 
belonging to Tondiman, to whose care they were surrendered. The 
ti'oops of Tondiman not being ready, Mahomed Issoof requested they 
might follow, and continued his rout, marching, not through the 
pass, but to the eastward of the Mils which bound and make part of 
the forest of Nattam : he then struck to the westward througJi Ti- 
rambore, where stands the pagoda of Goilguddy. On the 6th of 
April he anived at Madura, where he was joined on the 10th by 
TondimaMs brother-in-law, with some Peons, Golleries, and horse, 

'which remained with him at the company’s expence. The governor 
of* Madura, Danish Mend Khan, wished, although he did not know 
how, to preclude Mahomed Issoof from any interference with the 
garrison; but Mahomed Issoof with Ms usual pertinacity examined 
every thing strictly, and found every thing in such disorder, that he 
was convinced the place might have been taken, if it had been at- 
tempted by no other force than that of the Nattam Golleries under 
the conduct of Mianah : nevertheless' it was with reluetance: the go- 
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1.756 Temor. cGiild be induced to-, receive a,, iwiforcemeut of two 

Having' employed soiiie days in re- 
, .fitting Ms- carriages and .stores, lie ,p.roceeded to the fort of Chevel- 
petore, whicb, notwithstanding .tlieir late defeat, remained in the 
hands of the enemy; but they abandoned it on Ms appearance). 
Leaving a sufficient ganison to defend it in future, he proceeded 
across the Hadamundalum country to Cayetar, a town about 25 
miles north of Tinivelly, where Maphuze-Cawn was waiting for 
him with his victorious but inactive army. 

During this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops ; be- 
cause the ravages of the Polygars had ruined most of the villages 
and cultivated lands of the country through wdiich he passed; and 
the real detriment of these devastations was increased by the pre- 
tences they furnished the land-holders to falsify tlieir accounts, and 
plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Mapliiize- 
Cawn in greater distress than himself, unable either to fulfil the 
stipulations at which he had rented the country from colonel Heron, 
or to supply the pay of the company's Sepoys left -with him under 
the command of Jemaul Saheb, or even to furnish enough, exclusive 
of long arrears, for the daily subsistance of his own troops. This 
distress naturally deprived him of the necessary authority over the 
Jemmadars, or officers of his cavalry, who in Indostaii, as the aiitient 
^ mercenary captains of Italy, hire out their bands, and gain not a 
little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in 
all the other departments of his administration, at the same time 
that the indolence and irresolution of Ms own character confirmed 
all the evils which had been introduced into bis government. 

From Cayetar, Mapbuze-Cawn and Maliomed Issoof moved with 
the whole army to the woods of Etiaporum, which lie about 30 miles 
to the East of Cayetar : Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum, 
were in the camp : the former had by Ms agents redeemed his hos- 
tages at Puducottah, but the other still delayed ; and this motion 
was made to excite his fears, although no threats were used ; he 
nevertheless still procrastinated, and his alliance was at this time 
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deemed too valuable, to compel him by the exercise' O'f hostilities. 1756 
From Etiaporiini' they crossed the country to Coilorepettah,' a strong 
fort situated near the great road; it belonged toaPolygar named 
Gondani-naigiie, who on the first summons promised without hesita- 
tion to pay the tribute demanded of him ; but continued da}’' after 
day to send pretences and excuses instead of the money : at length 
Mahomed Issoof finding himself trifled with, battered, and then 
stormed the fort. It was well defended. The serjeant of the Gof- 
fres, and 8 of that company w^ere killed : of the Sepoys 8 with the 
commander of one of the companies were killed, and 65 were 
wounded : the Colleries suffered still more, and all who were not 
killed, were made prisoners, amongst whom, the Polygar himself. 

From- Coilorepettah, the whole army proceeded to Clievelpetore, and 
encamped under this fort on the 10th of June, where most of the 
neighbouring Polygars, terrified by the example of Coilorepettah, 
made their submissions either in person or by their agents. Even the 
Politaver with liis usual duplicity sent one with proposals of recon- 
ciliation, and the Polygar of Elerampenah, whose place lies between 
Coilorepettah and Clievelpetore, redeemed his hostages. But the Po- 
iygar of Calancandan, which lies 13 miles north-east of Clievelpetore, 
paying no regard to the usual summons, Mahomed Issoof marched 
and attacked his fort, which was abandoned after a slight resistance. 

The presidency of Madrass, after the retreat of their army from 
Velore, had had no provocations worthy the contest, to induce them 
to engage in any military operations in the Carnatic, at the lusque of 
drawing the French again iuto the field ; and the government of 
Pondicherry, conducting themselves by intelligence, of which the 
English were ignorant, were equally averse to venture any hostilities 
that might diminish their means of maintaining the advantages they 
had acquired in the Decan, which from their former security were 
at this time approaching to the utmost risque and uncertainty. In the 
month of February of this year, Balabad-jing' took the field again,' and ■ : 
marched against the city of Savanore, the capital of one of the three 
Pitan.' Nabobs, by whose treachery both Nazir-jing ' and Minzafa-jiiig ' 

;had ■ lord*' their lives.. ' The, successor,,, of this Nabob had ■ hitherto re-, 
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1756 fiised to acknowledge the authority of Salabad-jing, and had lately en- 

alliance with the Morattoe Moiarkrow", who with 
the same spirit of independence had likewise refused to pay allegiance 
to his sovereign the Saliah Eajah, or Prince of the Morattoe nations. 
The city of Savanore, or Sanore, lyeth about 200 miles south-west of 
Golcondah, and about 30 to the north-west of Bisnagar : it is extensive, 
well peopled, situated in a great plain, and surrounded by a wall wth 
round bastions and towers. On a rock about a mile and a half from 
the city is a very strong fortress, called Bancapour, whence the ca- 
pital is generally called by the two names together of Saiiore Banca- 
pour, to distinguish it from another town belonging to a Polygar in 
those countries, which is likemse called Sanore. The country of 
which Morari-row had taken possession, lies about 220 miles south of 
Golcondah ; to the north it adjoins the territory of Canoul ; to the 
south, the country of Colala ; and to the west, the country of Sanore 
Bancapour. At the time of this expedition against the Pitan and the 
Morattoe, Seid Laskar-Khan no longer held the office of Duan to Sa- 
labad-jing : for notwithstanding the oaths of his reconciliation with 
Mr. Bussy at Aurengabad in 1753, he secretly continued to thwart all 
his purposes ; on conviction of which Mr. Bussy removed him from that 
employment, and in his stead replaced Shanavaze Khan, who himself 
had been removed for the other. At what time this change was made 
we do not know ; but Shanavaze Khan was at the head of the admi- 
nistration when the army took the field, and had as much concealed 
aversion to the French interests as his predecessor. Jaffer Ally Khan, 
the late Nabob of Eajahmundrum, had received lands in the Decan in 
Jagier, or fief, from Salabad-jing, when he made his submissions at Au- 
rengabad in 1754 ; and, in consequence of this feudal obligation, now 
accompanied his lord with a body of troops : he was esteemed an active 
soldier, and having been deprived of his government because his coun- 
try had been ceded to the French company, bore much hatred to 
Mr. Bussy and all his nation : being therefore united with Shanavaze 
Khan, the friends and connexions of both formed a very powerful 
party, determined if possible to rescue Salabad-jing from the influence 
which his European allies had obtained over all. liis councils. 
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Peace subsisting at tliis time between Baiagerow and Salabad-jiiig, it 
liad been concerted by Slianavaze Khan, that Baiagerow should march 
from Poiii, to pmiisli‘ Morari-row, at the same time that Salabad-jing 
took the field against Savanore. The two armies met, united, and 
agreed to assist each other in the reduction of their disobedient Tassals, 
beginning with Savanore. But before they arrived at the city, Morari- 
row had reinforced the garrison with a considerable body ofMorat- 
toes, and commanded them himself in person. The French company 
were indebted to him a large sum on account of his services in the 
war of Tritchinopoly, for which the government of Pondicherry had 
given their bond ; and he had often threatened mischief to their affairs, 
wheresoever the opportunity should ofier, if the money were not paid. 
But now seeing the great force that was coming against himself and 
Sanore, he privately offered to relinquish his claim upon the French 
company, if Mr. Bussy would efiect his reconciliation with Baiagerow 
upon moderate terms. A negociation ensued ; it was entirely con- 
ducted by Mr. Bussy ; and the Duan, so far from impeding, was se- 
cretly rejoiced that he should adjust the terms. We have obtained no 
information what they were, farther than that the Nabob of Sanore 
and Moraii-row m^de their submissions to their respective superiors, 
and Morari-row gave up to Nr. Bussy the bond of the French com- 
pany. As soon as the peace was concluded, the Duan struck the blow 
he had long meditated, representing to Salabad-jing "Hhat the city 
of Sanore might have been easily taken, if Mr. Bussy had not pre- 
“ feiTed the interest of the French company with Morari-row to 
those of the Soubahship with its vassals : that the French had 
never supplied any money to his government from the province of 
Arcot, although it was now five years since they had been entrusted 
'' with the administration of that country ; whereas the ally of the 
English, Mahomed Ally, was at this very time solliciting the same 
'' patents for himself, proffering an annual tribute of three millions 
and two hundred thousand rupees, and an immediate present of one 
million two hundred thousand, as soon as he should receive the pa- 
'' tents.'’ Whoever has considered the whole tenor of our narrative, 
will easily have discerned that the' opposition of the English arms had 
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1756 left tlie French no great gainers by their titular acquisition .of the pro- 
*^"^,viiice of Arcot ; and we cannot determine, what truth there. might he 
in the allegation of the offers made' Tby Mahoined Ally,, because the 
presidency of Madrass 'knew nothing, of them. : however,. , it appears 
that Mr. Biissy believed it:; and the inveteracy of Jaffer Alty Khan, 
who had.- always some correspondence with the English, prompted 
this lord, although 'without any .authority, to assure Salabad-jing, that 
if he - would ' remove ' the -French troo.ps from Ms service, their place 
'shonlcl be immediately -supplied by an. equal body' of Eiigiisli. The. 
party against the French was every day strengthened by the accession 
of other lords ; and Salabad-jing, although lie respected Mr. Bussy, 
had not resolution enongh to oppose this powerful combination. 

Shanavaze Khan now communicated the intentions of the confe- 
deracy to Balagerow, and sollicited his assistance, as in a common 
cause, to rid the Soubah and the Decan of these dangerous intruders, 
proposing, as the shortest and surest means, to begin by assassinating 
Mr. Bussy. Civilities had passed between Balagerow and Mr. Biissy, 
not only during the present campaign, but on former occasions, and 
tliey mutually esteemed each other ; from which, and his own charac- 
ter, which was superior to most in Indostan, he injected the proposal 
of assassination with disdain : from another motive he likewise refused 
to commit any hostilities against the French troops ; being not without 
views of attaching Mr. Bussy to his own service, if the animosity be- 
tween him and the ministry of Salabad-jing should become irreconcile- 
able. Shanavaze Khan, although much disappointed by the refusal of 
Balagerow, nevertheless persisted in Ms purpose, and signified to Mr. 
Bussy, in the name of Salabad-jing, the resolution of dismissing the 
French troops from Ms service, ordering them to retire out of his 
territories without delay ; but promising that, if they committed no 
hostilities, they should receive no molestation in their retreat. 

Mr. Bussy knew full well that Salabad-jing had conciirred to this 
resolution more from imbecillity than inclination : and hoping that 
some favourable incident, in a government so fertile in events, would 
soon induce him to recall the French troops, received the order of 
dismission, without manifesting any resentment, and said that he was 
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as desirous as Ms enemies to quit a conneMoii ' fraugiit with, so muck 1756 
jealousy and,' discontent. Accordingly he immediately: removed,, and 
encamped all his force at some distance from the army of Salabad-jing, 
giving out that he intended to proceed to Masulipatnam. At .the same 
time he dispatched letters to the government of Pondicherry, request- 
ing them to send to that place with the utmost expedition all the force 
which could be spared from the services of Coromandel. At the same 
tiiiie Salabad-jing, now entirely governed by Shanavaze Khan, like- 
wise dispatched letters, which , were followed by an agent, to the presi- 
dency of Madrass, requesting that they would immediately send a body 
of troops to assist in expelling the French out of his dominions. 

The very day that the French troops quitted the army of Salabad- 
jing, Balagerow sent a deputation of his principal officers to Mr. 

Bussy, congratulating him on his separation from so perfidious and 
ungrateful a nation as the Moors : these were his expressions : and 
sollicited his alliance, proposing that the French troops should act as 
auxiliaries to the Morattoes, as they had to Salabad-jing and prof- 
fering the same allowances to the troops, the same emoluments to 
Mr. Bussy himself, and as great advantages to the French company, 
as had been granted by that prince. Mr. Bussy declined to accept 
this offer, by the obvious excuse of his dependance on the orders of 
Pondicherry; and began his march. Nevertheless Balagerow, with 
a spirit of chivalry of which as little now remains in the eastern as 
in the western part of the world, detached a body of 6000 horse with 
orders to accompany Mr. Bussy until he should think himself out of 
the reach of pursuit or interruption from the Soubah’s forces; and 
to leave nothing wanting to the consummation of this politeness, this 
cavalry was commanded by a general of the first distinction amongst 
the Morattoes for his riches, and of the highest reputation, next to 
Balagerow himself, for Ills military talents. His name was Malaijee 
Holcar. 

The French troops were 600 Europeans in battalion, 5000 well- 
disciplined Sepoys, a well-appointed train of field artillery , two troops 
of Hussars, one, of dragoons, and onenf grenadiers in 'all 200. Euro- 
pean riders. This, force, with the- Morattoe 'cavalry, were more than 
able to cope with tlie whole .army of ,Salabacl-JiBg. ' After 'eight days 

march 
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1756 marcli \v.itiiout any appearance of opposition, Mr. Biissy dismissed the 

“*"v-^,Morattoes, making greatful .acknowledgments, .a,nd. some presents to 
.Holcar and Balagerow. But lie was ' mistaken in Iiis security ; for 
Slianavaze Khan- receiving by liis' spies and scouts very expeditions 
information of the departure of the Morattoes, immediately detached 
25000 men, horse and foot, under the command of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
in pui'suit of the French troops. Orders had also been previ oiisly 
sent to all the chiefs of the neighbouring countries to obstruct their 
progress ; but none of these ventured the risque. Until they came to 
the districts of a Polygar, named Maladirao, situated near the bank 
of the Kristna-, about 90 miles to the south-west of Hyderabad ; who 
confiding in the thickness of his woods, and the perplexities of the 
ways which traversed them, harrassed the line of march for some 
hours, and killed some men, amongst whom an officer of reputation 
named La Martiniere' Marching on from the woods without in- 
termission, they found the Kristna fordable, and passed it without 
delay; and just as the last picquet had got over, the river began to 
swell, and the van of Jaffer Ally Khan’s army appeared on the other 
bank ; where they were detained 15 days by this interruption, which 
permitted the French troops to proceed at leisure, and without fur- 
ther molestatiom What remained of the march to Masnlipatnam, 
even in the shortest road, was more than 200 miles ; and through a 
very embarrassed and inhospitable country. >Sickness prevailed 
amongst the Europeans, the stores of ammunition were not sufficient 
for any long continuation of ser\dce, provisions failed, money was 
still more scarce, the Sepoys began to murmur and desert for want 
of pay ; and Mr. Biissy knowing that these distresses could no where 
be so well redressed, as by means of t he connexions which he main- 
tained at Hyderabad, turned his march to this city, and arrived there- 
on the litli of June. 

The city of Hyderabad is situated 60 miles north from the Kristna. 
It is enclosed by a wall 20 feet high, defended by small round towers. 
The river Moussi coming from the westward, runs near the north- 
ern part of the walls, from which it is separated by a strand, which it 
sometimes overflows in the rains. The city extends along the course 
of the river only one mile,' but recede, s from it three. There is a stone 
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bridge, but not of arclies, 300 yards in length over the river. The 1756 
garrison at this, time was but slender, for most- of the established troops 
of the goveimment had marched with Salabad-jing. 

The French troops encamped about a mile to the westward of the 
city, and their appearance terrified the inhabitants ; but on receiving 
assurances from Mr. Bussy that no violence was intended, if his army 
were not treated as enemies, quiet was restored, and the common in- 
tercourses of peace were carried on between the camp and the city : 
the bankers moreover lent Mr. Bussy money on his own credit, with 
which he discharged the pay due to the Sepoys ; and they instead of 
being satisfied, , with' this e^ /demanded I -an advance ,ibr the. time 
coming, which not being given, whole companies of them together 
deserted. Some bullocks wfiiich had been sent to bring grain from a 
village about 15 miles from the city, were attacked and taken by the 
troops of the district, joined by a few straggling Morattoes, who had 
crossed the Kristna just before it rose : on which Mr. Bussy sent an 
agent named Romi Khan, whom he usually em|>loyed in such mes- 
sages, to the governor of the city, requesting he would either restore 
the bullocks that had been taken, or make restitution of an equal num- 
ber. The governor, by name Ibrahim-ally, was nephew to Jaffer-ally 
Khan, and married to one of his daugthers ; and partaking of his un- 
cle’s animosity to Mr. Bussy, treated the message with indignation, and 
the messenger with contempt, who I'etorted with insolence ; this pro- 
duced abuse, which Romi Khan revenged on the s23ot, by stabbing 
Ibrahim-ally to the heart with his poignard, and was himself immedi- 
ately cut down by the attendants. But even this event did not excite 
any aversion to the French in the inhabitants of the city ; for the i^eo- 
pie of Indostan are generally so much oppressed, that if they do not 
rejoice, at least they rarely regret the loss of any of their rulers ; un- 
less amongst some of the Indian states, in which religion and antiquity 
hath annexed veneration to the descendants of their ancient princes. 

Although no diligence had been omitted, the French army were 
not ready to proceed from Hyderabad before the Morattoo cavalry of 
Salabad-jing’s army came up ; they were 12,000 under several chiefs 
hulepeiidant of Balagerow, who held fiefs under the Mogul govern- 
ment in the Decan, on condition of military service. This cavalry ap- 
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1756 peared on tlie 26tli of June, and encamped about six miles from the 
French armjo The, next day their generals siimiiioned Mr. Biissy, in 
the name of Salabad-jing, , to ■surrender ail his artilleiy, excepting the' 
six field pieces which had brought from Pondicherry, relin- 

quish the aUribiites of his Moorish dignities, promising on these con- 
■ ditions to let him', proceed quietly to Masulipatnam. Mr. Bussy replied, 
that he acknowledged the mandates of no man to disarm himself, and 
that he held his dignities from the Emperor, not from Salabad-jing. 
Messages of iiegociation nevertheless continued. 

On the SOth of June the lieutenant of Hussars went forth with 
half the troop to reconnoitre, and, being short sighted, led them with- 
out suspecting the danger into covered and unequal ground, where 
they were suddenly surrounded by a much superior number of Morat- 
toes, issuing from the other side of a hill, who immediately attacked 
them on all sides. The Hussais, as is the custom of these troops in 
such emergencies, endeavoured to disperse, and each man to save him- 
self as he best could : tlie rest of the troop in the camp seeing the 
danger of their comrades, mounted and galloped to their assistance, not 
in a compact body, to which the others might rally, but all singling 
out different antagonists ; in which irregular manner of combat, the 
Morattoes themselves are equal to any horsemen in the world. The 
troop of French dragoons seeing the Hussars in flight, mounted and 
sallied to cover their retreat, but in regular oifler ; and the Morattoes 
awed by their discipline quitted the fight, having killed the lieutenant 
and two Hussars, and desperately wounded twenty-seven others : they 
likewise took six horses ; and sent away seven caps or hats which they 
had picked up on the field, as a trophy of their victory, to Salabad-jing. 
Their chiefs, elated by this success, proposed such extravagant terms, 
that Mr. Bussy, knowing they would become more arrogant the more 
sollicitude he shewed for peace, broke ofl- the negociation abruptly, 
and consulted his officers on the future operations of the war. 

He represented to them, that “ defective as their force was in ca- 
'' valry, it would scarcely be possible for the infantry and artillery alone 
to protect the long train of carriages required for the sick, baggage, 
stores, provisions, and ammunition, through a march, of 200 miles 
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to 'Masiilipat mill/' from "tlie incessant attacks 'of the Moratioes/as 1 
'‘■ well as Salabad-jing's cavalry, which were approaching : and if 

they slioiild gain their way to this place, other e\dls would be the 
''consequence of their success ; since the enemy accompanying their 
" progress would carry the ravages of war into the ceded provinces ; 

" and by ruining the revenues, would cut off the only resource which 
"remained for the maintenance of the army.” He therefore pro- 
posed that " they should stand their ground where they were ; that 
" altho’ the city itself was too extensive and too weak to he defended 
" by their force, there was a post at hand capable of containing the 
" army and all its equipments ; in which they should defend them- 
" selves to extremity, in expectation of the reinforcements he had 
" requested from Pondicherry, and not without hopes that the good 
" disposition of Salabad-jing himself might prevail over the evil in- 
" tentions of his ministers and produce a reconciliation, which in all 
" probability would be precluded for ever, if the army retreated to 
" such a distance as Masulipatnam : at all events they could at last 
" retreat.” 

All the officers concurred in opinion with their general The post 
they resolved to take, was a palace of retirement from business, built 
by theldngs of Golcondah, when mighty. It is called the garden of 
Charmaul, and is an enclosure of 600 by 500 yards : it is situated 
on the strand of the river Moussi, and in the north-west angle of the 
city : in the middle is a great tank of water, square, and lined to the 
bottom mth steps of -stone ; at some distance, are four great build- 
ings, one facing each side of the tank, separated from each other, and 
all together capable of lodging a multitude/ Early in the morning 
of the 5th of July, the day after the council, the French araiy began 
to move from their camp ; at the same time the advanced guards, 
established towards the enemy’s camp, remained in their posts ; for 
tlie Morattoes were in the field ; who nevertheless did not venture to 
attack any part of the line, excepting the last troops as they were 
quitting the advanced posts, by whom they were repulsed ; hut still 
hovered around. Mr. Bussy therefore : waited in flie plain ■.until : the 
evening, wlien the whole army entered the garden without inter- 
ruption;:,. 
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1736 Aboutf this time the agent sent by Salabad-jiiig from Saiiore anived 
: the letters annoiincmg the purport of Ms embassy were 
received some days before ; but the full extent of Salabad-jing's pro- 
posals remained to be explained by the agent in pteon. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the presidency than the invitation he 
brought ; for since the disappointment of the expedition, which the 
company had projected to he carried on from Bombay they despaired 
of having another opportunity of striking at the French influence in 
the northern parts of the JDecan ; on which, nevertheless, the very 
existence of the English on the coast of Coromandel seemed to de- 
pend. They therefore with great alacrity assured Salabad-jing of 
their intentions to comply with his request, and were on the point 
of ordering a detachment of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys to take 
the field ; when in the middle of July they received letters from Ben- 
gal, informing them of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
the company's estate in the East Indies ; to retrieve which from 
utter perdition required nothing less than the exertion of the utmost 
force that could be spared from the coast of Coromandel. 


The End of the Fifth Book. 
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TN Page 252, instead of the Paragraph beginning with the words 
^^In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited” — and endingv 

an embassador from the great Mogul” — Read as follows. 

In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited another ceremony 1752 
to amuse the people receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, 
as was pretended, the serpaw, or vest, with the sword, and other 
symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his viceroys, 
on their appointments. He remained at Aurengabad during the 
rest of this year settling his government, without tlie interruption of 
any military operations. Butin the spring of the next year 1752, 
Balagerow, encouraged as before by Ghazi-o-dean Khan from Delhi, 
invaded his dominions with 40,000 horse, which separating in various 
detachments, committed all kind of ravage and devastation. The 
river Gunga flowing about 35 miles to the westward of Aurengabad, 
was at this time the boundary between the territories of the Soubah- 
sliip and of Balagerow, whose capital, Poni> is by the usual road 
about 130 miles distant from the other city, and had no kind of de- 
fences. Salabad-jing having taken the field with all his forces, sub- 
mitted the direction of the campaign to Mr. Bussy, who instead of 
opposing the incursions of the Morattoes into the territories of the 
Soubahship, retaliated the same mischiefs in their country, and ad- 
vanced within SO miles of Poni This soon recalled the Morattoes, 
who burnt all their own villages in front and on either hand of his 
progress ; and even destroyed their granaries in Poni itself. At the 
same time their detachments interrupted, harrassed, and cutoff the 
Soubalfs convoys of provisions, all of which came from behind, and 
from far. They likewise several times insulted the Soubaffs encamp- 
ments, but ill tliese skirmishes were always , repulsed with loss hy the 
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1752 French musketry and artillery. Nevertheless the Soiihah's army was 
almost famished : and the countries of both having suffered equally 
by this wasteful war, Balagerow consented to a cessation of hostilities 
for a present of 100,000 rupees. This treaty was concluded in the 
beginning of July ; when Salabad-jing, without returning to Auren- 
gabad, proceeded with his whole army towards Golcondah ; and in 
the rout exacted the submissions and received the tributes due from 
several refractory Zemindars ; but the Rajah of Neirnael, the most 
powerful in these parts of the Decan and several others of inferior 
note, united, and opposed the army of Salabad-jing, with all their 
forces, whidh were very numerous, but irregular : a geneial battle en- 
sued, in which the Rajahs were routed, and Neirmel himself slain ; 
after which Salabad-jing met no farther opposition during the rest of 
his progress to Golcondah. In the beginning of this campaign, Mr. 
Bussy hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb's fortunes at Tritchi- 
nopoly, employed the influence which the expectation of his imme- 
diate services gave him over the councils of Salabad-jing, to obtain a 
commission, appointing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwith- 
standing that Chunda-saheb was at that time alive ; this, with several 
other pompous patents, was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabad-jing 
promised they should soon be followed by an ambassador from the 
Great Mogul » 
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A bb a.l l a Ia.h.a n, witli ■ ids , ' brother 
Hossan Ally, all powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720. niahe 5 and depose 4 Ernpe- 
: rorg ;of Indostan." — ^ — -in . 1720. Hossan is 
assassinated, and Alidalla dies ivoimded in 
battle, 19, 20, 21. ' 

ABDALLI, the name of a tribe of Afi'glians, 
annexed likewise to the name of Ahmed the 
king of Gandahar, who was of that tribe, 122. 
Abditll Mally, 422. See Abdull Rahim. 
Abdvll Rahim, a brother to Mahomedally. 

“■7 — -1751, marches with Lieut. Innis to 
Tinivelly, 169, 170, and against Madma, 

170. -1756, is defeated with Abdull 

Mally, and escapes with him from Che- 
velpetore, 422, 

Abdull Wahab Khan, brother to Maho- 
medally.- — 1751, Febrncm/f marches with 
cap. Cope against Madura, 170, 171. 4pn7, 
joins cap. Gmgen, with the Nabob’s troops 
irom TritcMnopoly, 172. behaves with re- 
solution at the fight of Yolcondah, 174. 

1752, June^ sent by the blfibc^ to Arcot to 
govern the comitries north of We Paliar, 248. 

1753, April, his indolent character and 

profuse administration, 2S7. his troops rout- 
ed by those of Velore, 288. 1754, pro- 

mises to fiiruisli money to Maphuze Khan 
],)roeeo(liiig to TritcMnopoly, 346. fails to 
supply it, 362. makes a treaty with Morti- 

zally ill 372. 1755, has dissipated 

the Revenues collected iu the Arcot pro- 
vince, 397. 

Ahiissiujcm Slaves, help to murder Subderally at 
Yolore, in Ovtoher 1742, jfj, 48. 

AC.01ATv, Emperor of Indostan, reigns 50 
years, from 1556 to 1005, 17 & 18. m, 25, 
ho, 

Ar/i fir train., Alcharemm, a. Pagoda 5 m, s. w. 

of* Devi Ootah. 1749, September, taken, 

attacked by the Tanjorines, 117. defended by 
cap. Cope,’ 117<» 118 .' m, 38k 
Acmx, Atchin, m, 60. 72. 84. 107. 

A.i>a:mk, coniniander of the Harwich ship of 
war, killed (hioher 174B, p, 104. 

A'DJiAmeaoN, Cob of tlio 49th regiraent— 


1754, . September, arrives 'with Ms regiment' 
on the C. of Coromandel, 371. and super* 
sedes Major Laivi'ence in the general coni'- 
inand, 37l, 372. 

Aboxi, 249, 

AFFGHANS, theii* origin, 7. easily and early 
converted to Mahomedanism, 24. have of 
late years figured in the revolutions of Delhi, 
24. opposed by the Morattoes, 40.- — In 
1748, they invade the northern territories 
of the empire from Candahar, under the 
command of their new king Ahmed the Ah- 
dallij^, 122. 

AFRICA, Coffree slavesinirchased on the eastern 
coast, 81. m, 93. A ship lost on an island 800 
miles E. of the Cape of Good Hope, within 
sight of the continent, 406. 

AHMED, the ABDALLI, Treasiu-er to Nadir 
Schah, on whose death in Mne 1747, he 
comes away from Persia to Candahar, and 
immediately gets possession of the proidnces of 
Indostan ceded to the Persians by Mahomed 
Schah ill 1739. In 1748 he invades the ad- 
joining provinces of Indostan with an army of 
Affaghans, 122. 

AHMED SCHAH, IIAMED SCHAH, eldest 

son of Mahomed Schah 1748, marches 

against Ahmed the Ahdalli, returns to Delhi 
on his father’s death, and is proclaimed Em- 
peror in April, 122. 1752, appoints the 

young Scheabeddin captain general, 336. ni, 

. 340 . "■ 

Akv-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 35. 130. 

ALxlEDDIN, succeeds Mahomed Nasseredin, 
and possesses the throne of Delhi until 1317, 

p,12, 

ALKORAN, KORAN, when brought into 
India, 9. m,, 26. 38. 52. 160, 

Alega, a river on the c. of Malabar, and the 
northern boundary of the country of Canara, 
121 . 

Allum Khax, formerly in the service of 
Chundasalieb, enters into that of Tanjorc, 

■ 169. 1751, gets possession of Madura, 

and maintains it for Chnndasahob, 169. 
March, defends it hgain^t enpr. Cope ami 

Abdul- 
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Al}duil\valta1) iCIian, i 70, 171 . 17^52, joins 

Clxundaslieb before TrilcliinopolY, 208. is 
3dlled, 216. m, 3Si-. lie left Mianali, Mou- 
demiab., and Xabi Canii Catteck, in tke 
gOYeriinieiit of tlie Madura, and Tinivelly 
countries, SO 9. 

Ally Doast Khan, the i>nstliumous and only 
suTTiving son of Subderally Khan, in 1702, 

p, 266. 

A/uboor, a fort oO in, w. of Arcot, 30 s. of Da- 
nialcheny, 127. Battle fought there 23rd 
174-9, in winch Anivarodean Khan is killed, 
127, 128, 129. in, 130. 132. 138. 316. 

A:medat 5AI), citT, 53. 

AMERICAN, "6. 

A7noo}\ See A/nhoor, 

Amour. See A?7ihGor, 

Anawau, father of Anwarodean Khan, his life, 
52.'. 

AnghlX) Conaoee, his I'se, and estahlislnncnt, 

407, 408. 

Angeia. This name was retained hy the suc- 
cessors of Conagec, 408. their fleet described, 

408, 409, 410. the attacks they repulse, and 
their successes from 1722 to 1754. attacked 
in 1755 by the Bombay fleet in. conjunction 
with the Morattocs, successes of Commodore 

James, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414. IToG, 

February^ attacked by Admiral Watson and 
the Morattoes ; Gheria taken, and tlie wliolc 
power of Anglia anniliilated, 415, 41G, 417, 
418. 

ANWAROBEAN KHAN, son of Anawar, 52. 
at Beihi, 52. at Amedabad, 53. at Surat, 53. 
Nabob of Eiore and Rajanumdrmn, from 1725, 

to 1741, 53. In 1743 at Golcondah, 53 & 

55. 1744, arrives at Arcot. In Jane is 

present at the assassination of Seid IMahoincd 
Khan, 50, 57, 5S. suspected of partaking in 
it, 59. is appointed Nabob of the Carnatic 
GO. avaritions, 64. insists that the Eiiglish 
squachon shall not attack tlieFrench settlements 
ill the Carnatic, 61, 1716, Septe7nhe)\ for- 

bids Duplcix to attack Madrass, 68. who pro- 
mises to giTG him tlie town when taken, 68. 
which not fulfilling, Anwxarodean Khan sends 
his army with h.is son ^lapliuze Khan in 

Ocfdhe7' to attack it, 73. 1748, September, 

promises 2000 horse to assist the English army 
in the siege of PoiidicheiTy, but sends only 

300, p, 99. 1749. hated by the relations 

of tlie former family of Nabobs, who prefer 
Chundasaheb, 118, 119. 7n, 125. had watched 
Chimdasaheb during his coiifinement at Sat- 
tarah, 126. prepares, and marches to oppose 
him and Miirzafajing, and encamps at Amhoor, 
126, 127, July 23d, is killed at the battle of 
Amhoor, 127, 128. ^^laiihuze Khan his el- 

dest son, 128. m, 129. Mahomedally Ills second 
son, 132. m, 133, tributes pa.id to Atiwaro- 
dean^by Tanjorc^ 131, w, 144. his treasures 


and accounts nientlo-L'a, b’Ab ( ubciuii-^ ^ 

. built bj' his order, 262. 3(32. 

Apollo, hospital ship olAIr. Bosca wen’s squa- 
di-on, lost with all her e^c^\' in a st'jna. Ami! 

13th, 1749. p, 109. 

ARABIA, ARx4BIANS, adventurers from 
Arabia encouraged to scelv tliek fortunes in 
India, and seduced to remain their, 24. m, 45. 
m, 93. a colony of Arabians erroneously sup- 
posed to have foimded ^lasiilipatnam, Void to 
have given a race of kings to Delhi, 147. m, 

■407.' ■ ^ ■ ■ 

ARACAN, confines to the s. r.. on Bengal and 
ludostaii, 2. , 

ARAMS Cli AH, soii of CothbeddinTbek, sue- -, 
cecds his father in 1219 in the throiie of Delhi, 

.and is deposed by his father's slave Iletmiselie 
Schamseddin, 11. ^4 

Arandmiyhi, a fort in the country of the lesser 
Moravar, taken by IHonacgee with the assist- ■ 
ance of Tondiman in 1749. and the cause of 
a quarrel between Tondiman and Tanjore in 
1755. p, 402, 

ARCOT, PE,OTINCE OR, means always the 
same as the CARNATIC unless when the an- 
cient Carnatic is meant, and whatsoever oc- 
curs under the name of Carnatic, meaning the 
present, is put under this head of the Pro’^inee 

of Arcot, Extent of the present Carnatic, 

37. 1740.? invaded by the Marattoes, 

41, who retire, and return, 43, 44. Ye- 

lore, has the strongest citadel 45. 1743, 

Nizamahnuluek conies^ to settle the 

vince, 51. 174 i, Introduction of An- 

warodeaii Klian into the psroi’iiice, 52, 'who 
in 1745 x>^'’ohibits the Eng. squathon from 
hostilities by land against the Ih'cnch in the 

territories Arcot, 61. 1749. Clum- 

dasalieb seMnes to attack the xwov. with Min- 
zafajiiig, 125. which is struck ’with constema- ^ 
tion by their invasion, 118. they axiproach 
the western confines, 126. Amhoor, a pass 
leading into the Carnatic, 126. the K, of Taii- 
jore and i^Iahoniedally oxliort Nazirjing to 
come into the Carnatic, 135. the conquest 
of which renders Mtirzafajing formidable 
to him, 130. he enters the Carnatic, 137, 

138. Gingee the strongest fortress, 151, 
the Souhah of the southern XJi’Ovinces, how 

much respected in this, 162. the Colc- 

roon and Caveri the two largest rivers, 

177. 1751, July, Maliomedaily vith 

the army retreat out of the Carnatic, in 
■which he no longer possesses a single dis- 
trict, 181. Mysore is bounded on the east 
by the southern part of tbe Carnatic, 202. 
Morattoes assist Clive in the Ai-eot jirovince, 

204. 1752, acquisitions by Clive’s cam- 
paigns in the Carnatic, 213. July,_ the 

Mysorean agrees to assist !^Iahoinodally in re- 
ducing the im>r, of Arcot, 216. chiefs in tlie 

Carnatic 
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C'ainatic dii-iapprove Rajasalieb, 274, 27a. 
1753, "petty coiimiaiiders commit de- 
predations, 2 87. tlie Diian of the Decaii a- 
greca not to interfere in aifairs of tills pro- 
Yinco, 334. grain .imported into tlie Car- 
natic trom Cliicacole, 335. Bnpleix made 
t lie ivar in tlie Cariiadic siibserTient to liis xiews . 
ill tire iiortlrerii proviiices, 336, and meant to 
leaye a very small portion of this Prov. to tlie 

Engiisli, 339. 1754, December^ tranquility 

restored to the Carnatic, 373. territories and 
revenues acqnii'ed by the English and Erench 
during the war, 376.--- — -17^55, no hostilities 
between the Eng. and Fr. in the Carnatic 
during this year, 403. the districts of Bangar 
Y atcliam, D aiiierld Y enldtap ah and B oinranae, 
a barrier to the Carnatic on the north, 417. 
Marchy the Eng. cannot spai'e Eurojieans out 
of the Carnatic, 421, and engage in no mili- 
tary operations in it after Feh'mry, 425. the 
Fr. had never supplied any money to the Son- 
bali of the Decan from the province, 427. 
and had gained little by their titular acquisi- 
tion of it, 428. 

ARCOT^ Province of, vn, p, laS. 183. 205. 
208. 245, 265. 326. • See CABmiTIC, 

7V NAB OBSHIP op, NABOBS op. in 
general, extent of their jurisdiction, 37* levied 
the Mogul’s tribute froiii^the kingdoms of My- 
sore and Tritchinopoly, *38. neglected to pay 
the Morattoes their fnie, 41. TYfore, the great- 
est fief under Arcot, 46, and its dependance 
of the greatest importance, 420. St. Thome 
ill 1749 had for many years belonged to the^ 
Nabobs of Arcot, ISf. the Nabobship one of 
the six divisions of the Decan, 168. Palam- 
cotah, altliough in the Carnatic, does not de- 
pend on the Nabob of Arcot : why, 326. a 
line paid to the Nabobs by thb Eng. for Ma- 
drass, 338. Madura and Tiiiivelly necessary to 
the power of Areot, 395. 

A ROOT, NABOBSIIIP op, mentioned^, 37, 38. 
42. 119. 133. 144. 339. 3G7. 

ARCOT, NABOBS op, mentioned p, 129. 337, 

ARCOT, NABOB op, or NABOB OF THE 
CARXA TIC. These terms, as equivalent, are 
employed indiscriminately ; and are sometimes 
used relatively to indivisluais, wdio pretended, 
],)ut had no right to the title ; at other times to 

individuals w'ho had, To 

Axwahobeax Kuan, p, 52, 60. 
CilUNDASAHEB, p, 129. 136. 144. 168. 

Co;rA AbduiI/A, p, 51. 

Boast Ally, p, 38. 

Dupletx, p, 252, 436. 

Maiiomedally, p, 132. 

Moetizally, p, 47. 49. 275. 278. 
IfA.i'ASAniiB, p, 252, 253. 275. 

Sadatitllah, p, 37. 

Seto MAirowEi), p, 50, 54. 118. 


ScBBErtALLY, p, 43. 

See these heads. 

ARCOT, City, ,:m, ,".39. . 42.— 1742, Nomn^ 
her, Mortizally makes his entry into Arcot, 

49, and quits it, 50. ->- 1744,, April, Ail- 

warodean Khan arrives there, 52. distant 12 
m, from Yelore, 58. m, 68. yn, 76. — 1747, 

little known to Europeans, 127. 1749, 

revolution there on the battle of Amhoor, 130, 

1750, Nazhjing returns with his 

army from Valdore to Arcot, 146.-*---~“1750, 
Mahomedaily marches from hence wvith 
an army, 148. ni, 149. returns beaten, Nazir- 
jing remains indolent there, 151. m, 152.- — — 
1751, Febniary, Chundasaheb marches from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. and from hence 
in April against Tritchhiopoly, 171. 172. 

had augmented his army there, 173. Clive 
marches to Arcot, 183. Yarious events whilst 
Clive maintained the fort, p, 184 to p, 196. 
Arm*, 20 m. S. of Arcot, 197. n?, 199, 206. 

1752, Fehnianj, Clive marches from 

Cot-rcpaiJi; to Arcot, 212. Abdulwahab Khan 
sent thither from Voleondah, 248. m, 266. 

1753, March, Morattoes plundering 

near Arcot, 277. March, Mortizally promises 
Dupleix to attack the clistricts of Arcot, 278. 
Apiril, his troops take the field with success, 
and threaten the city, 288. inroads made by 
sundry chiefs into the neighbouring districts, 
319. m, 329. — — 1’754, Maphuze Khan 
marches from Areot to join Mahomedally, 
305. Morariiwv’s country 100 miles m e. of 

Arcot, 363. 1755, Aprit, Mahomedally, 

requested by the presidency of Madrass to 
come and settle at Arcot, 397. Awyt/sithe 19th 
arrives there, 398. the districts of Bonie- 
rauze to the n. e. within 30 m, of Areot, 
417. vicinity of Yelore very inconvenient, 

417. W', 419. 1756, February, Kilpatrick 

returns wdth tlic army fr*om Yelore to Arcot, 
420. 

ARCOT, Foet of, 1744, Jtme, a wedding 

celebrated there, at which Seid Mahomed is 

assassinated, 55, 56. 1751, abandoned hy 

the garrison to Clive, 183. who maintains and 
defends it against the French and Rajasaheb, 
183 to 196. November 15, Clive takes the 
field, and leaves Kilpatrick to command the 
fort, 196. December, he sends part of Ms troops 
thither, 200, bravery of (he English Sepoys 
v/ho had served witli the Fr. at the siege, 234. 

1752, February, Clive recei^'cs troops from 

the fort, 209. the fort repulses Rajasaheb’ s at- 
tempt to surprize it, 210. Dceconhcr, the Fr. 
prisoners conspiring to betray it, are re- 
moved, 275.— 1753, September, 500 Se- 
poys sent from hence to the relief of Trino- 
malee, 316. Mahomed Comaul served at the 
siege with Raja®.aln?b, 317. The siege, m, 
■ 345 , 
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Arlaneopci>i(i, a fur c built b 3'- tlie French, aboux 
2 111, "s. V/. of Fondiclicrry, and 1| irom the 
sea/ 20. In Deceraher 1746, the station of the 
Fr/ troops in tiieir attempts against Fort Bt. 
DuTkl and Chiddalore, ' 81 & 83.^— 1748, ■ 
Aiif/nA, attacked by the Eng. army iinskiHully, 
and abandoned by the garrison, 99, 100, 101. 
].)loyvai up by the Eng. in Oetoher, 104. Time, 
men, ajid oMeers lost iii. the unnecessary^ re- 
duction of this place, 105. . ; 

AnmLOEE, Polygar of, , his - woods begin 
about 50 TO, X. E. of Tritehinopoly, and ex- 
tend nortlurard to the Valant^ 396.- — —1755, 
Ji’h/^ sunimoiied by the Fr. army, acknow- 
ledges Mahomedallv, and is protected bv the 
3dng. 396, 397. w, 403. 

merchants, in 1746 had many good 
houses in one of the divisions of Maclrass, 65. 
^rhichthe Fr. desti’oyed whilst hi possession of 
the town, 1 30. 

AliMY, AE3IIES, for the vastness of the ar- 
mies of Xndostaxi, i^ee those of Azem Schah 
and Mahomed Mauzin, 18, 19.— — Of Maho- 
med Bchah, 22, Of Kizamalmiiliick, 50. 

Of Nazirjing, 138 & 153.- ^^Of 

Ohaziodin Khan, 273.— &e Camp. See 
Exglish. See Fuench. 

Aitxi, a strong fort with a town 20 m. s. of 
Arcot. — —1751, November^ Clive defexits 
Bajasaheb near Arni, 198. Whose baggage 

the governor surrenders, 190. 1756, 

Fehyminj^ the Fr. army advances from Pondi- 
dierry to Arni, 427. 

A 87.-1, p, 1. Ihirmechirin Khan one of the 
gi’eat Emperors of Asia, 11. 

ABSA.l/, borders on the east to Indostan, 2. 

Astruc. 1753, May 10, commands the 

Fr, army wdien attacked by Major Lawrence 
in the Island of Seringham, 284. June 
the 23d is defeated by him at the battle of the 
golden rock, 290, 291, 292. is succeeded in 
the command by Mr. Brenier, 297. com- 
mands again in September 307, 308, 309. is 
again, and inthely, defeated by Major Law- 
rence at the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 
September 21st, and taken prisoner, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 313. was of undoubted bravery, 313, 

Atehaeerani. See Aehave.ram, 

AteJeempettah^ a town in the woods belonging to 
the colleries 12 miles w, of Tanjore.-^ — 
1754, July 22d, the Eng. army eiicanip there, 
365. are again there August the 16th, p, 368. 

Atckin. See Aciiix. 

Attock, river and city, Nad.ii* Schah in 1739 
reserves to himself all the coiuitrics of Indostan 
west of the Indus and Attock, 23. 

Auren&abai). w, 153. sa, 162. 1751, Aprils 

Salabadjing x)5’0ceeds tliither from Golcondah, 
250. practices of Shaiiavaze Khan there before 
his arrival, 251 . arrives there Jime the 10 th, 252 . 
Importance and populoiiszxess of the city, 252. 


1752, Baiabadjiiig niarclies from tlxeuee 

.tow’ards Poni, 435. In (k'tGlm\ Gliaziodin. 

Khan amves wdtli Ills army, aiid is poisoned 
' there, 273, 274. Balagero w cxclianges districts 
near Aiu’engabad for others ixearRranipore,32S. 

Nagpore, 350 •. in. x,. w, -?u, , 329. ^1753, 

Jiine^ Salabadjing proceeds again to Aiireii- 
gabad, 331. Biissy goes ader Iviiu, 332. Dol- 
tabad 8 miles from Aiireiigabad, 333. Biissy 
arrives here yeeem; the 23d, and is reconciled 
to Salabadjing, 333, 334, 335. rem alas there 
■ the rest of the yetir, u-?, 3 "5, It lies 150 miles 
w, of Bomba V, 405, /}?, 42*.?, '13S. 

AKBENGEEllE, Great son of Seliah 

Oehaii, whom he deposes in 16G3 ; his rebel- 
. lion well UTitten by Bernier ; his abilities, con- 
quests, revenues, 18, dies . in 1707, p. IS. 

W eakiiess of Ills sii lessors, 2 0 . m , 2 2 . B ernier ’ s 
history of him quoted, 25, The Mogul empire 
declines after his deatli, 36. A vast cannon 
said to be sent i)y him to Arcot, 191. 

AuTVEin, See DTuttueil. 

AYDERABAB. See HFDERARAD. 

AZEM SCHAH, son of Aiireiigazebe, disputes 
the eiirphe with his brother Mahomed Mauzin, 

18 His ariiiy 300,000 fighting men, half ca- 
valrv, he is defeated and liilled in the battle, 

19. ‘ 

B. 

B abe, Si.lt ax, first, and foiimler of the 
Xn'esent Dynasty of Great Moguls, his de- 
scent, expeditions into Indostan, commenta- 
ries, dies in 1530, p, 17. 

BAHADE SCHAH, Great Mogul, son of Au- 
rengzebe, took that name on his accession, 
being before called Mahomed Maitzm, Wins 
the throne from his brother Azem Schah. He 
reigned about 6 years, 19. Uncertainty of the 
exact terms of his reign, 19 and 20. ' 

Bahoo}\ a village between Fort St. David and 

Pondicherry. 1752, August ^ motions of the 

armies near this place, 255, 256, Battle in 
which the Fr. are intirely routed by Major 
Lawrence, 256, 257, consequences, 261, & 

207. .. 

BAJAZET vanquished by Tamerlane, 15. 
BALAGA% Mountains of, the river Gheria 
descends from them, 415. 

Bahsore RoaJ. -1745. French ships taken 

there, 61. 

BALAGEEOW, BALAZEEOW, General of 
the SahaliEajali, or king of the Morattoe na- 
tion. 1751, March employed by Ghazio- 

ditt Khan, opposes Salabadjing in his march 
from the Krlstixa to Golcondah, but makes 

peace with Irim for money, 250* w?., 252. 

1752, In the spring renews the u-ar in the 
country between Poni and Aimengabad, and 
again makes peace for money, 435, 436. In 
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Octobey in vades the territories of Goicondah. in 
coiijiuiction with iiagogee Boiisola, and they 
inake‘ i)eaee with Saiabadjiiig atBeder, 27:3. 
with whom BalageroW' exchanges districts near 
A iireiigabad for others near Brampore, 328. 
is feared by E-agogeeBonsola, 329.m, 347.- — — 
17o4j invades and levies a contribution in My- 
sore, 388.— 175o, invades Mysore again, 
but is prevented from attacking Seringapatam 
by the arrival of Salabadjing and Mr. Biissy, 
404, 405.,— 1756, joins Salabadjing and 

: B ussy in the attack of Savanore and Morari- 
row, *427. rejects the proposal of assassinating 
Bussy, 428. to whom he makes offers, 429. 
and detaches Molargee Holcar to protect his 
retreat, 429, 430. Chiefs independant of him 
serving in the army of Salabadjing, 431. 

BALAZEBOW. See BALAGEBOW. 

Balai^ah, brother-in-law to Morarirow, gal- 
lant, killed at the battle of the Golden Bock, 
Jtme 2eytli, 1753, p, 292. 

Bancaporb, fort, near Savanore, which from 
hence is called Savanore Bancapore, 426. 

Baneoote, on the Malabar Coast, the northern 
boundary of Angria's territory, 408. m, 410. 

April 8th, surrenders to Commo- 
dore James — Is now possessed by the English 
•who callitFor^ and it supplies beeves 

to Boinbay, 413. 

Bang, an intoxicating plant, usedby the assailants 
at the storm of Arcot, 194. 

Bangae Yatcham Naigue, a considerable 

Poiygar, 60 miles n. -w, of Madrass. ; 

1756, Compounds his tributes with Malromed- 
ally, 417. 

Baenet, Commodore, sent -with a squadron into 
the E. Indies in 1744, they take Fr. sliips in 
the streights of Sunda and Malacca, and go to 

Batavia. 1745, July, arrive on the C. of 

Coromandel, i?, 60. prohibited by An-\\wodean 
from attacking the Fr. settlements, separates 

the squadron into various cruizes, 1746, 

they reunite on the coast in January, 2 sliips 
aiTive, and 2 return to Eiuope, 61. Mr. Bar- 
net dies lamented in p, 62. 

Basineow, nephew’' of Morariroiv, who sends 
him to the assistance of Clive besiegcdin Arcot 
November 1751, p, 196, The Fr. beat up his 
camp, 196. marches wdth Clive and fights at 
the battle of Arni, 197, 198. quits Clive, 199. 
arrives -^vith his Morattoes at Tritchinopoly in 

December, 205, 206 1753, April, kdled, 

charging the Eng., line near Trivadi, 279. 

BATTALION. See under Eeglish and 
Feencii, the various terms relative to their 
Eiuopcan Soldiery, 

Bainir, taken by Tamerlane, 13. 

Batavia, Commodore Barnet’s squadron there 
1745, 00. m, 98. 

Baussbt, one of the Fr. deputies at the con- 
ference at Sadrass, 337. 


Bedee, a strong fortress, 60 m. n. vv. of Gol- 
condah, Salabadjing makes peace there with 

■ the Morattoes in 1752, p, 273, 274. 

situated 50 m. e. of Calberga, 328. 

Bedeoue, Bajah of. The country lies near 
the eastern confines of Caiiara ; he is iii- 
tirely defeated by Chitterdourg in 1749, p, 121. 

BEHABAM SCHAII, deposes Ms sister Badia- 
theddin, and after reigning 2 years at Delhi 
is killed in a revolt, 12. 

Beitid Fahili, in Arabia. The Coffoc-tree trans- 
planted from thence to the Isle of Eoiiibon, 93. 

BENGAL, Kingdom, Province, G overnment, 
Country ; the name is likewise used to denote 
the Fr, or Eng. or other European Settlements 
in the province, IIoiuclou before his flight 
had taken the kingdom, 17. The Eng. Settle- 
ment in Beng. dexiend on Calcutta, 33, rn, 34. 

1745. Shij)s belonging to the Fr. in the 

prov. taken, 61, 1746. one of Delabour- 

donnais’ Ships bears arvay to Beng. 63. The 
Eng. Squadi'Oii sail to Beng. in Au(j 2 Wt, 06. rn, 
86. Adm. Griffin arrives there, 87. The 
Medway refitted there, 88. The Nabobs extort 
money from all the European settlements in 

the *Prov. 120. 1752. February, 100 

Europeans sent by the Eng. from Bengal to 
Madrass, 209. BagogeeBonsola and Balagerow 
invaded Bengal in 1744, p, 273. one hundred 
Swiss soldiers sent from Bengal to the Eng. 

army in Coromandel, 279. 1756, July, 

Advices received at Madi-ass of the violences 
committed by the Nabob on the Eng. settle* 
ments in Bengal, 434. 

BENGAL BAY of, The himicanes on the C. 
of Coromandel generally blo^vv quite across the 
Bay, 70. 

Beear, Peovixce, very extensive In 

1730, Bagogee Bonsola established theMorat- 
toe dominion in Berar, 273. Nagpore is the 
capital, 328. 

Bisekatoolah, 1753, August, defends Tri- 
nomalee gallantly, 305. and obliges the ene- 
my to raise the siege in September, 317. 

BeenieEj Ms history of the rebellion of Aui’eng- 
zebe, 18. quoted, 25. 

Binilapatnam, Dutch factory in Chicaeole, brunt 
and idimdered bv' the Morattoes in 1754, p, 
374. 

Blsxagae, city, in Viziapore, situated 30 
m. s. E. of Sanors Bancapore, 426. 

Black To ini. In 1740, one of the divisions of 
Mach’ass, 65. The rvalls weak and low, 74. 
In 1749 great part of it demoliBlied by the 
Freiicli, 130, 

Bokeeally, nephew of Badatulla, who gives 

■ him the government of '\’'elore. He is father 
of Mortizally, 1710 to 1732,//, 87 and 38. 

BOMBAY, Island, and Presidency of the Eng. 
settlements on the Tvestern-sido ofliidia and in 
Persia, 13. The country of the Morattoes be- 
lili ” tween . : 
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tween Bombay and Goleoudah, 40. — -1747 
Jif/ie, send'^ a roinibi cement to Fort St. Bavid, 

87. 1748, au East India sliip talteii in 

of Bombay, S9. 1754, sends a rein- 

xureeinejit to Madrass, 362 the English squa-\ 

droll goes thither, 875. 1755, January^ 

returns from thence to Coromandel, 379 ar- 
rives again at lioiiihay in NoGcniber^ 405, Ex- 
pedition projected from Bombay against the 
French with Balabadjing, 405, 406. Clive 
arrives there with the troops in October, 406, 
m, 407. is supplied with beeves from Baneoote, 
413. In illa/v.7/, the Presidency attacked An- 
gria in conjunction with the Morattoes, 410 
to 414. and in the beginning of 1756, with 
lur. WtitHou’s squadron and tlie Morattoes, 
411 to 417. the squadron sails from Bom- 
bar to Madrass ulpril 28th, ./i, 417. ni, 434. 
BOMBAY Fleet, described, 409, 410. One of 
the three mast grabs taken* by Angiia, 410. 
BoMiiAUZE, a considerable Pol ygar to the north- 
west of Madrass, whose woods extend witlxin 
30 m. of Areot, compounds his tributes with 
Malioniedally, Jemuary 1746,7?, 417, 
Bonayherry, a fort near Chilambaiuni, taken and 
abandoned by the Morattoes, April 1753. p, 
280. 

B0:NS0LA. SeeEAGOG-EE. , 
BOSCAITEK, Admiral, 1747, November, sails 

from England with a great armament, 91 

1748, which arrive at the Cai^e of Good Hope 
in March and April, are Joined there by 5 
Dutch ships, andsail May the 8th against Mau- 
ritius, 92. arrives there Jtme 23d, and does not 
take it, 96, 97. arrive at Fort St. Bavid July 
27th, -wheh Boscawen takes the command of 
Griffin’s squadron likewise, 98. the force by 
sea and land, 98, 99. the army marches against 
Pondicherry, and attack Ariancopang, 99, 
100,101. Any list ZMh, open trenches before 
Pondicherry, and raise the siege October tlie 
Gtli, 101, 102, 103, 104. errors in the siege, 
104, 10b, 106. the squachon leave the Coast, 
but Mr. Boscawen remains at Fort St. Bavid, 
107.' — -1749, In Juiimry the squadron re- 
turns. April 13th, the hospital ship, Pem- 
broke, and Namur lost in the hurricane, 109. 
He takes a lead in the war with Tanjore, 110 
and 118. In Aiigmt he receives Madras from 
the French, 130. and takes possession of St. 
Thome. 131, sails on the 31st of October from 
, Fort St, Bavid to England, 133. 

BonmlAwidge of PoNDiciiBHUY described, 101. 
has redoubts, 102. 

SoUEBON, Me of. In 1746, imder the go- 
vernment of Belabourdonnais, 64. m, 90. dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, who called it Mas- 
carenas. the Fr. took possession of it in 1675. 
description of the Island, and its colonists, 92, 
03 


BOTJRBONNiLlS,' Be la BounnoNNAis, La 
Bouhdoxnais. 1746, Governor of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon, equips a squadron, and en- 
counters the English the 23d, 62, 63, 64. 
is received with jealousy by Bupleix, 64. his 
subsequent operations untiLSVy3fem5er 3d, wlieii 
he appears before Madrass, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
which capitiilates 10th, 68. his capi- 

^ tulation disavowed by Dupleix, 69. his farther 
views frustrated by Bupleix’s jealousy, and a 
storm which rose on the 2d of October, p, 69. 
protracts the restoration of Madi'ass, and signs 
the ti'eaty ofransom October 10th, 7;>, 71 . delivers 
Madrass to one of the council of Pondicherry, 

72. leaves 1650 Europeans at Pondicherry, 
sails for Atehin, and arrives at Mauritius in 
Decemher, he colonized Mauritius ; his fate in 
France, 72, his great abilities, 72. m, 73, 74. -4 

77, 7S. disciplined Gaffircs as soldiers, 81. 

84. 87. introduced indigo and cotton into Mau- 
ritius, 94. reasons of Biipleix’s opposition to 
him, 120. «?/, 264. his independent command 
not brooked by Biijdeix, 379. 

Boxwet, Governor of Mamitius. 1748, June, 

, - eludes Mr. Griffin’s squadron, and lands troops 

and treasure at Madrass, 89, 90, 91. 1749, 

Return in January, anti again lands troops 
and treasm'es at Madras, 107. 

BRACHMANS, the ancient, superior ill philo- 
sophy and learning to the present Braniins, 3. 
BRxIMA, divinity of the Indians, 2. Eswara 
twists off his neck, 3. conjecture on the prohi- 
bition of shedding blood, 29. v^eneratedby the 
Morattoes, 41. The image of Yistchnu, which 
he used to worship, is now at Seringham, 178. 
BRAMINS, in general, their functions, learn- 
ing, creeds, observances, superiority of li- 
neage, veneration, 3, 4, & 5. 

BRAMIN, BRAMINS. Indmcluals, 1749, at 
Acliaveram, p, 117. multitude and manner of 
life at Seringham, 178, 179. collections made 

by the Bramins at Tripetti, 317, 318 * 

1754, One employed by Poiiiapah to ruin 
Mahomed Issoof, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 

353. A Bramin schemes for tlie Mysoreans 
to take Tritchinopoly, 388. 

Bhampobe City, Peovince, the northern 
part of the Becaii, 158. rumours of an 
army sent to Brarapore by Ghaziodean Khan 
April 1752, 250. districts near Brampore ex- 
changed by Balagerow', 1753, p, 328. 

Beeniee. 1753, July succeeds Astriic, and 
sends Be Gattans on a scheme to betray Tiit- 
chinnpoly, 297, 298, 299. Amgust, opposes 
Major LawTence returning with the army and 
convoy from Tanjore, by "whom he is baffled 
and beat, 300, 301. m, 320. 

BRITAIN GREAT, the war declared with 
France in 1744, p, 35. King of, 61. Cessa- 
tion of arms, 1748, p, 107, the peace con- 
cluded 
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eluded, ISO. tlie ministry of Great Britain in- 
, teidere: in tlie. affairs of,, Coromandel, 365. . 
BRITISH arms liave acquired inucli liononr in 
Indostaii,. 34. ■ , 

BRITISH in 1753 begin to oppose 

Biipleix’s seliemes, 305,., ', 

BRITISH ^ , ; 

Budasakeb, brother of Chiindasalieb. 1736, 
placed by Iiim in the goyernment of Madui’a, 
39.— — -1741, Defeated” and killed coming to 
relieve liis brother besieged in Tritchinopoly, 

'■ 44 .:,. ■' 

B tJLKLEY, Lieutenant. 1751 , I)eeenthe)\ killed 
at Conjeveram, 200. 

BtruY. 1746, .December the Sth, inarches with 
the Fr. troops against Fort St. David. They 
retreat in confusion, SO, SI, 82. 

BDSSY. 1750, A'Uffusfi tabes Gingee, 151, 152. 
December 4th, is second in command at the 

battle against Nazirjing. 155, 157. 1751, 

Jamiary, commands the Fr. troops sent with 
Mni’zafajing into the Decan, 1 63. retrie\'es the 
battle against the Pitan Nabobs, 163, 164. 
apijoints" Saiabadjmg Subah on the death of 
Murzafaiiiig, IGo, 166. March loth, takes 
Canoul, 248, 240. provides for Sadoiidin Khan 
the son of Murzafajing, 249. the army op- 
posed by Balagerow, 250, arrive at Goicoii- 
dah, April 2d, 250. pay allowed to the French 
troops, 250. June lOth, arrives with Sala- 

badjing at Amengabad, 251, 252. 1752, 

his campaign in the Morattoe country towai’ds 
Poni, 435, 436. Defeats the Kajalis in the 
march to Golcondali, 436. October, his cam- 
paign against Balagerow and RagogeeBonsola : 
peace concluded at Bedcr, 273, 274. obtains 
Condavix for the Fr. company, 328, the war 
renewed by Kagogee, and peace made with him 
at Calberga in November, 328, 329. becomes 
odious to, and is, opposed by Seid Laskai’ Khan 
and others of Salabadjing’s ministers, 329, 330, 

1753, Jamiary, fails ill at Calberga, and 

goes to Masiilipatnam, 330. cluiing Ms absence 
Seid Laskar disgusts the Fr. troops, 330, 381, 
332. returns to Hyderabad July 23. proceeds 
'with them to Aurengabad ; arrives there No- 
vemher 23d. His interview with Salabadjing : 
is reconciled to Seid Laskar Khan, and obtains 
the provinces of Eiore, Mustaphanagar, Ra- 
jaimiiidnim, and Chicacole, 333, 334, 335. 
remains the rest of the year at Amcngabad, 

330. 337. 1754, marches with Sala- 

badiing from Aurengabad into Berar against 
Kagogee Bonsola : peace made in April. May, 
Bussy comes to Hyderabad, 372, 373. goes to 
MasuHpatnam in July, and from thence into 
the ceded provinces, 374. his merit acknow- 
ledged and distinguished by Dupleix, 379. m, 

388. 1755, his powers continued by Gode- 

lieu; 403. returns to Hyderabad^ 404. marches 


Til 

with Salabacljing into Islysore, to Sc'ringapataiii , 
they levy a contribution, and meet, Balagerow 
there, 404, 405. return to Hyderabad, 405. 

-1756, marches with Salai,aidjing against 

Savaiiore and Morarirow, and makes the peiiee 
there in Jiizy, 426, 427. the rupture with Sa- 
labadjing’s ministry, from wliose service he 
and ail the Fr. troops are dismissed, 427, 428. 
intention to assassinate him, 428, respected by 
Balagerow', and escorted by Molargee Holcar 
in Ms retreat, 428, 429. JuviC the 14th, ar- 
rives lit Hyderabad, 430. his agent Komi Ivlian 
kills the governor, and is killed, 431. folio-weil 
by the Morattoes of Salabadjing, who gtiin an 
advantage over Ms hussars, 431, 432. resolves 
to make a stand in Charmaul, icitii reinforced 
. 433. . 

^ C. ■ ■. 

C ADI, the Malioniedan judge in cases of 
property, 26. 

CAFimfi, Caffhbes, serving in La Bourdonnais’ 
squadron, 62. some as soldiers, whom he 
leaves at Pondicherry : they w'ere natives of 
Madagascar and the East coast of Africa, 81. 
are slaves in the isles of Boui’bon and Mamd- 
tius, 93. where they are subject to the small- 
pox and other mortalities, 94. Anw'arodean 

Khan killed by a Fr. Cafheo, 128, 1750, 

July, a company of them serving in the Eng- 
lish army, 148. 1751, July, march -with 

Gingen, 171, and behave resolutely at Yoi- 
eoudah, 174. and at Utatoor, 174 and 176. 
posted in the entrenclnnent at Tritcliinopoly, 

201. 1752, June, the Fr. Caffres taken at 

Seringham considered as stidct prisoners, 239. 

. the Eng. Calh-es, the first cause of the 

rout at Yicravandi, 255. 1755, June, in 

the rear guard at Natam, 392. 1756, 100 

sent wdth Mahomed Issoof into the Madura 
and Tinivelly countries, 423. 

Calaoad, fort in the Tinivelly country, 30 m, n, 

of Cape Comorin. 1752, sold by Moode- 

miah to the K. of Travancore, 400. 1755, 

April, taken possession of by Maphuze Khan's 
troops, 400, 401. wKo are beaten there in 
July, 401, and again in September, 402. 
Calbeuga, a considerable town and fortress 
n. w.. of Golcondah, and 50 m. w. of Boder. 

1752, November, Salabadjing makes peace 

here with Balagerow, and Kagog-ee Bonsola, 

328. but Kagogee reiiew's hostilitie,s, 329. 

1753, January, Bussy falls ill here, 330. 
Calancandan, fort of a "Polygar IS m. n. e. of 
Chevelpetore, taken Jtine. 1750, by Mahomed 
Issoof, 425. 

CALCUTTA, Presidency of the Eng. settlements 
in Bengal, 33. Medway hove down here in 
1747, p, 88. Dupleix threatened to reduce it 
L 1 1 2 ta 


. to a fisliing to’wai, 373. >See Bengal iiij?, 66, 
87,88.209.279.434. 

Callta,ud, Captain. 17o3, Sepfcniber the 

19th, arrives with the reiirfor cement atTrit- 
chhiopoly, 309. September 2 Istj serves at the 
battle of* the Sugar-loaf llock, 310. and con- 
tributes much to gain it, 312. 1754, Ajml, 

examines Poniapha’s treachery, 348. Mmj 
12th, sent to bring in a convoy'of provisions, 
which brings on a general action between the 
3 armies, in which Calliaiid beats off the ene- 
my, 354, 355, 35C. deputed to the K of Tan- 

jore, 361. 1755, Ap-t% commands, in Trit- 

ehinopoly, active, prepares to oppose Maissin, 
390, 3 9 7.' endeavours to reconcile Tanjore and 

Tondiiuan, 402, 403. 1756, ordered to 

equip Mahomed Issoof, 421. releases the hos- 
tages of Etiaporum and Catabominaigue, 423. 

Camels, carry dispatches of expedition, 68. and 
baggage in armies, 392. 

Camp, description of a camp in India, 228, 229. 
of the Mysore camp, 311. 

Campbell, Charles, Captain. Septem^- 

her the 19th, defends the water- course before 
Tritchinopoly, 308. 21st, serves at 

the battle of the Sugar-loaf Book, 310. 

Can.^ra, Country on the Malabar Coast, ex- 
tends between the rivers Alega and Cangre- 
cora, Bedrour adjoins to it on the West, 121. 

Can DA II A II, Kandahar. 1738, 1739. 

Nadir Schah invades Indostan from hence, 

23. 1747, Ahmed the Abdalli becomes 

King of Candahar, and from hence in 1748, 
invades Indostan, 122. 

Candanore, Condanore, Province.— — 
1750, December 4, the Nabob serves in Na- 
zhjing's army, 156, 

Gangrecora^ River, Southern boundary of Cana- 
ra, 121. 

Canibals, some in India according to Thevenot, 

6 . , 

Cannon, a vast piece found at Areot and em- 
ployed by Clive, 300, 191. 

C a n 0 u l, Kano u l, City, Country, under 

the Subah of the Decan, 158. 1752 

Marchf the City sacked by Mr, Bussy, who 
gives^ the^ government of the country to Sa- 
cloudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafajing, 
249. Morarh'ow's Country adjoins on the n. 
to Canoul, 42G. 

Canoul, Nabob of, a Pitan. 1750, ac- 

companies Nazhjing into the Carnatic, 142. 
confederates against him, 143. m, 145. — - — 
Decern, 4th, in the battle wdien Nazirjing is 
killed, 156. — “1751, February^ lulls Murza- 
fajing, 164, 

CAPE COMOnm, See Comorin. 

GAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1748, March, 

Aprils Boscawen’s fleet there, 92, joined there 
hj 5 Dutch ships, sail May the 8th, 92, are 35 


days in the passage to Mauritius, 96. an Eng, 
ship -wrecked on an island 800 m. e. of the 
Cape, 406. 

Carangoly, f ovt with districts s. of GMnglapett. 
— -1755, disputed betw-een the Eng. and 
Er. Governments, 403. 

Gariml, m, 136. See liaricat, 

GAPNATIO, the ancient, mucMmore extensive 
than the present, 37. the river ICiistiia bounded 
it to the N. 146. 

GAENATIC, the present, synonymous to the 
country meant by the NabobsMp of Arcot, 
under which head, every material mention of 
the Carnatic is classed. Enumeration of the 
pages in which the Carnatic is mentioned ; 
37. 39. 41. 43, 44, 45, 46. 48, 49. 51, 52, 
53, 54. 56. 59. 61. 78. 84. 118, 119. 121. 
125, 126, 127. 129, 130. 132. 134, 135, 136, 

137, 138. 142. 144. 151. 153, 154. 161, 162. 

165. 168. 177. 181. 202. 213. 220. 239. 241. 

242, 243. 247. 252. 273, 274, 275. 278. 285. 

287. 304. 316. 326. 329. 335, 336, 337, 338, 

339. 341. 346. 367. 373. 375, 376. 389. 397. 

401. 403, 417. 421. 425. 436. 

Garoor, Garour, the strongest of the frontier towms 
belonging to the Mysoreans towards Tritchi- 
nopoly, from whence it had been besieged by 
Chimdasaheb, 202. is 50 m. e. of Tritchino- 
poly, 203. 1751, November, the Mysore 

army assembles there, 203. and in December 
marches ffoin thence to Tritchinopoly, 206, 

Garyamungalum, a village near Trivadi. 1753, 

April, a Fr. p^ty diiven out of it, 280. 

CASTS, the tribes of the original’ natives of 
Indostan, uncertain how many, have insur- 
mountable distinctions, 4, 5. all acknowledge 
the Bramins, 5. pecularities in food and 
shedding of blood, 5. 

C a T A B 0 M I N A I G u E, Polvgar, liis coimtry, 50 

m. N. E. troin Tinivelly. 1750, April, 

Colonel Heron sends a detacliment against 
him, 386. to whom he gives hostages at Shi- 
linaikenpettah, 390. November, he is head of 
Eastern Polygars, and refuses to join the 

Puiitaver, 420. 1756, March, joins Ma- 

phuze Khan, and fights in company with him, 

422, 423. treats with Calliaud for Ms hostages, 

423, June, redeems them, 424. 

Cattans, de 1753, July, employed by Du- 

pleix and Brenier to betray Tritchinopoly, is 
detected and employed by Dalton to deceive 
Brenier, 297, 298, 299. Aagmt, is hanged, 
304. m, 320. m, 321. 

Catwall, the Mahomedan Court of criminal cases 
in Indostan, is cruel and corrupt, 26. 

CATALRY, of Indostan in general. For the 
great numbers employed in one army, See 
Army. How hired and enlisted, 49, and 

424, 

CAYALRY, 


INDEX. 
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CAVALRY,: of.'ABDDLLi\’'A.HAB.-— • — 1751, go 
over to Allum Khan at Madiira, 170, 171. 
See AbdnllwaiLal). 

- - of Alldm.'Ehan. See Al. KHian. 

^ of Balag-eeow. See Balagerow. 
of .Bazinbow. ' 'See Bazinrow. 

— “ — — of Chundasaheb — — 1761, JwZy, 
are superior to Maiiomedally’s.— -1752, 
May^ quits liiui at Seringham, 231. See 
Gbuudasalieb. 

— - — -of Ghaziouean Khan. See 
Gbaisiodeau ELbau. 

" ' — of Mahomedaley. 1751, joiu 

tbe EugHsb army, 171, 172.^ 1753, July^ 

stop and iasult tbe Nabob iu bis palace, 294:, 
295, aud are permitted to go over to tbe ene- 
my, 296. See Maboniedaily. 

•— — -of Maehuze Khan. -1754, 

refuse to mareb with bim from Fort 

St. David, 367. 1756, be bas no eou- 

troul QYQi Jemautdars or Captains 422, 
See Mapbuze Kbau. 

of MoiiAuiiiow, tbeir excellence, 

364. See Morarirow. 

- — of tbe Moeattobs in general, de- 
scribed, 40, tbeir manner of fighting, 197, 
198 ^,^. — Por tbe services and explots of par- 
ticular armies and bands see their Generals 
and Leaders, Balagerow, Balapab, Bazinrow, 
Innis Kban, Morarirow, Ragogee Bonsola. 

— -of Mysoeb. See Mysoreans, tbe 

Regent, Verana. 

— ^ -of Nizam al .Muluck. See 

Nizam. 

of Tanjoee. See K. of Tanjore, 

Tanjorines, Monacgee, Gauderow. 

CAUCASU&^ barrier of Lidia to tbe n. 2 . Ta- 
merlane enters India through tbe Caucasus, 
13. it turns tbe course of tbe Ganges, 14. 
Tamerlane in bis return repasses tbe Caucasus, 
through tbe mountains of Sbeberto, 15. 

Caveui, River, rises in tbe mountains of 
Malaliax, within 50 m. of Mangalore, passes 
through Mysore ; and near Tritchinopoly after 
a course of 400 m. sends off an arm, which is 
tbe Coleroon, sends many branches tbi’ougb 
Tanjore to tbe Sea, 177, m, 178. Tritcbino- 
poly stands mtbin | a mile of tbe Caveri, 180, 
w, 181, m, 182. Chucklypollam stands on 
tbe s. bank, 200. m, 201. Caroor is on the 
bank' of tbe Caveri, 203. as is Kistnaveram, 
206. m, 214. m, 217. m, 219, m, 220. m, 
222. m, 226. w, 229. 231. 5W, 232. w, 

268. 1752, December^ little water in the 

bed, 270. in which a party of tbe Eng. troops 
are cut off by tbe Morattoes, 270, 271. wi, 
282, m, 289. Dalaway’s Choultry stands on 
tbe s. bank, 299. as does Moota Cbellinoor, 

304. 1754, Ja7iuary, 1200 Morattoes are 

cut off by Monacgee between two arms of tbe 


Caveri, 341, m, 343. w, 355. the mound at 
Coiladdy prevents its stream from unitbig 
again with the Coleroon, 360. 364. a wa- 

ter course from tbe C averi passes between Eli- 
miserum and the Sugar loaf rock, 368. 

369 ., 1754, August^ tbe Erench overfiow 

tbe ground round Mootacbellmoor, from the 

Caveri, 370. m, 389, 1755, July, the river 

swelled, 397. 

Caundorah, Vizir and favourite of Mahomed 
Scbab from 1720 to 1739. be quarrels with 
Nizamalmuluck, who brings in the Persians, 
22 . 

Cayetar, a town 20 m. n. of tbe town of Tini- 
velly, 424. 

Cerne^ tbe Portugueze on discovering the island 
now Mauritius, called it Ceme, 92. 

CEYLON, island of. Trinconomalee is one of 
its harbours, 63. m, 88. the Pr, have trans- 
planted some shoots of Cmnamon from Ceylon 
to Mauritius, 94. Tbe Moravar’s Country 
is opposite to Ceylon, 384. 

Chace, Captam, 1753, Ap7'U, left in the com^ 
mand at Trivadi, defends it at first with sue - 
cess ; but losmg a part of bis gairison in a sally, 
is forced by the remainder to surrender, and 
dies of vexation at Pondicherry, 286, 287. 

Charmaul, garden and palace at Hyderabad, in 
which Bussy and Ms army take post July 1756, 
p, 433. 

Chevelpetore, fort commanding tbe districts of 

Nadamunduium. 1756, '^February, taken 

by tbe Pulitaver and bis allies, 422. April, 
abandoned to Mahomed Issoof, 424. June 
tbe lOtb, Mapbuze Kban and Mahomed Issoof 
encamp there, 425. 

CHICACOLE, Pro^dnee, of tbe Decan, 158. 

1753, November, Bussy obtains it for tbe 

Preneb Company, 334. it is tbe largest of tbe 
4 Northern maritime provinces, 335. Tbe 
Nabob Jafferally, offended at tbe cession of it 
to the Preneb, brings in an army of Morattoes, 

who ravage tbe province, 373, 374. 1755, 

January, stipulation in the conditional treaty 
what settlements tbe English and Preneb 
should have in tbe province, 375, and 376. its 
revenues not defined, 376. 

Chieftain, equivalent to Kban, 52. 

Chillambaeam, Chill ambeum, famous 
Pagoda, 109. m, 112. m, 137. m, 277. Bona- 

gerry, a fort near it, .280, m, 281. 1753, 

April, tbe Eng. Seijeant quits tbe Pagoda sus- 
pecting tbe governor of treachery, 287. the 
Preneb take possession of it, 287. April, and 
Mwy, Morarirow before it, 288. m, 305. Au~ 
gttsrt, tbe Morattoes and Fr. rendezvous there, 
306. 1754, an Eng. party from Devi Co- 

tab make an incursion into its districts, 358. 
Palam Cotab near it, 359. 

Chimundelum, plain, 4 m. w. of Port St. David. 

1746,:; 
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Aiiwarodean Khan’s 
army arrives there, 82, 83, a redoubt there in 

the bound hedge, 255. 1752, August^ the 

Eng. troops, defeated at Vicravandi, retire 
hither, 255.— — 1754, February^ the serjeant 
and his guard cut off by the Morattoes, 277. 

comprehended in the East Indies, 1. 
—1744, three Er, ships from China taken 
by Barnet’s squadron, 60. — —1752. Dupleix 
keeps the sailors, and mans the China ships 
from Pondicherry with Lascars, 252. 

Chinglapett, Port, with considerable districts, 
N, of and near the Paliar, 261. — —1752, 
September^ troops coming from thence to the 
relief of Cobelong are taken by Clive, 263. 
stands 30 m. w. of Cobelong, 40 s. w. of Ma- 
drass, | a m. n. of the Paliar, 264. fortified 
with judgment, 265. October , attacked by Clive, 
and surrendered the 31st, 265, 266. December ^ 
the Er. prisoners at Arcot conspiring, are re- 
moved hither, 275.~ — 17 53. its districts often 
harrassed by neighbouring petty chiefs, 319. 

Chittapet, Port. 1 7 50, December, Shana- 

vaze Khan escapes thither, 157. and returns 
from thence to Murzafajing, 163.- — —1751, 
October, a French party sent from Pondicherry 
arrive there, and from thence join Eajasaheb 
at Arcot, 197, 

Chitteedoxjrg, Country, adjoins on the e. 
to Canara. 1748, the Rajah with the as- 

sistance of Chundasaheb defeats the Rajah of 
Bedrour, 121. Chundasaheb goes from thence 
to Murzafajing, 125. 

Chitigait, on the s. e. confines of Indo- 
stan, 2. 

Choul, a harbour, and fortified city belonging 
to the Morattoes on the C. of Malabar, 410. 

1755, March 23d, their fleet from thence 

join Commodore James, 411, and return thi- 
ther in April, 414. 1756, February, their 

army marches from thence to the attack of 
Gheriah, 4-14. 

Choultry, a building in India, for the shelter of 
travellers, very frequent, described, 187. m, 
187. at Samiaveram, 223, 224, 225. the Eng- 
lishparty defeated at the great Choultry at Se- 
ringham, 269, 270. m, 280. the Er. dislodged 
from that near Mootaehellinoor, 284. 

Ghucklv-pollam, a village on the s. hank of 

the Caveri, 2| m. e. of Tritchinopoly. 

1751, November, December, Chundasaheb 

encamped there, 200. 1752, March, April, 

still there, 215, 217. move from thence into 
the I, of Seringham, 218. the Engl, encamp 
there, and cross over into the Island, when 
the Tanjorines take post there, 232, and 237. 
Chundasaheb put to death there, 241. m, 268. 

m, 313. 1754, the Er. encamp there, 364. 

a water-course from the river there, 368. m, 
360 . ' ' * ■; 


CHUNDASAHEB 1732 to 1736, a relation ^ 

of Doastally, whose daughter he marries, gives 
his own to the Duan GoUam Hussein, and ad- 
ministers the office in his stead, 37, 38. 

1736, goes with Subderally to Pondicherry, 38. 
inveigles the queen of Tritchinopoly and gets 
possession of the city, 38, 39. suspected by 
Meerassud, 39. puts his brothers Budasaheb 
and Saducksaheb in Madura andDindigul, 39. 
vexes the Tanjorines and Mysoreans, who 

invite the Morattoes, 41. 1740, takes the 

fi.eld, hut delays to join Doastally, 42. after 
whose death, he visits Subderally at Arcot goes 
with him to Pondicherry, and leaves his wo- 
men and son there, 42, 43. unex- 

pectedly besieged in Tritchinopoly by the Mo- 
rattoes, 43. 1741, his brothers defeated . 

and killed, he surrenders the city March 26th ~ 
and is carried prisoner to Satarah, 44. his con- 
nexions with Dupleix suspected by Meerassud 
45. 1748, still a prisoner, 118. his cha- 

racter respeeted ; on the death of Seid Maho- 
med, the chiefs inthe Carnatic look up to 
him ; Dupleix corresponds with him, and aids 
in obtaining his release, 118, 119, 120, 121. 
leaves Satarah with 3000 Morattoes, is de- 
feated and made prisoner, but immediately re- 
leased, gains a victory for the Rajah of Chit- 
terdourg, and is at the head of 6000 men, 121. 
with which he joins Murzafajing, and per- 
suades him to invade the Carnatic, 125. 

1749. they approach and are joined by troops 
from Pondicherry, 126. and July 23d defeat 
Anwarodean at Amboor, who is killed in the 
battle, 126 to 129. Murzafajiug appoints 
Chundasaheb Nabob of the Carnatic, 129, m, 

130. they settle the government and proceed to 
Pondicherry, 131. Chmida gives the Er. 81 
villages m the neighbourhood, 132. his title 
reprobated by Mahomedally, 132. he inarches ^ 
with Murzafajing and the Er. troops against 
Tanjore, summons the K. to pay arrears of 
tribute, and invests the city, 133, 134. 
their stay protracted until Nazirjing ap- 
roaches, 135, 136. on which they march 
ack to Pondicherry harrassed by the Mora- 
toes, 137. 1750, Dupleix aids Chundasa- 

heb with 60,0001. and 2000 Euroj^eaus to 
serve against Nazirjing and the English, 138. 

On the mutiny of the Er. officers and the re- 
treat of their troops, Mui’zafajing surrenders 
himself to Nazirjing, but Chundasaheb goes 
with the Er. troops to Pondicherry, behaves 
gallantly in the retreat, 140, 141, 142. Duxffeix 
negotiates with Nazirjing in behalf of Murza- 
fajing, and Chimdasaheb, 143, 144, 145. 
Chundasaheb with the French troops beat up 
a part of Nazirjing’ s camp, 145. m, 146. April. 
on the retreat of Nazirjing to Arcot, the Er. 
troops take Trivadi. In July, shirmish against 
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tHe English and Makomedally. In with the fate of Chiindasaheb, 2S3. and treats 

1000 of Chmidasaheb’s horse, they intirely with Monacgee for his escape, 236, 237. 

rontMahonaedally’s army, left by the English, puts himself into Monacgee's hands, and is 

146 to 151. and take Gingee, 151, 152, 153. made a prisoner, 237, 238. disputes amongst 

the conspiracy of the Pitan Nabobs proceeds the allies concerning Mm, 240. his army to- 

afe the same time that Bnpleix is negotiating tally reduced and dispersed, 239. is put to 

with Nazirjmg, who on the 4tli of December is death by Monacgee’s order, and his head sent 

attacked by the Fr. troops, and killed by the to Mahomedally, 240, 241. who treats it 

Nabob of Cndapah, 153 to 156. Mahomed- with ignominy, 241. merits of his character, 

ally dreading Chimdasaheb hies, 157. loy of 242. July^ the CMefs iir his interest in the 

Bnpleix and Ghmidasaheb at Pondicherry, Carnatic are not yet reduced, 243. the rednc- 

158, 159. BecemSer, Mnrzafajiiig comes there tion of his power, an adyantage to the M^o- 

and declares Chundasaheh Nabob ofArcot, reans, 244. Pondicherry alarmed, but Bu- 

161.- 1751. who marches with Ms own pleix not depressed at Ms death, 248. 252. 

troops and 800 French horn Pondicherry to before Chmidasalieb^s death Bussy obtained a 

Arcot, where he is acknowledged Nabob, and commission from Salabadjing, appointing Bu- 

even by Mortizally, 168. The officers in Ti- pleix Nabob of the Carnatic, 436. Bupleix 

nivelly inclined to him ; Allum Khan at Ma- proclaims Ms son Bajahsaheb, 253. m, 266. 

dura declares for him, 169. March, preparing Ms talents not equalled in his son, 274, 275. 

to march against TritcMnopoly, 171. April, praised by Bupleix, 278. Ms fate deters Ma- 

Ms troops in Yerdachelum surrender, 172. homed Comaul, 317. m, 337. 1754, Jan- 

encounters the English and Nabob’s army at wary, patents of his titles produced at Sadrass, 

Volcondah, and gains an advantage over them, 338. m, 339. he brought Maphuze Khan 

172, 173, 174. follows them to TJtatoor, 174. firom Amboor to Pondicherry, 346. m, 378. 

operations between the two armies there, 174, m, 381. The Moravar apologizes for having 

175, 176, 177. follows them to Seringham, and sided with Mm, 384. the Fr. assert Ms preten- 

takes. possession of the great Pagoda, 180. the sions tothe Madura and Tinivelly coxmtries, 

Fr. take Codaddy, 180, 181. They with Chun- 396* 399. 403. 

dasaheb’s army cross the Caveri and encamp to Clarke, Captain, 1751. Ms party with 

then, of TritcMnopoly, 181. Ms troops greatly Clive’s fights a Fr. detachment at Condore, 182. 

out-numher Mahomedally’s, 183. September, CLIVE. 1748, as Ensign, and dis- 

4000 of Ms troops detached to attack Clive m tinguishes himself before Pondicherry, 102. 

Arcot under the command of his son Rajah- 1749, Augmt, and at Bevi Cotah, 115. 

saheb, 186. m, 192. In the interval beleaguers went to India in the mercantile service of the 

TritcMnopoly, 200, 201, 202. some of Ms Company, is appointed Commissary to the 

cavalry skirmish with the party of Mysoreans troops, 181. 1751. May, serves in the 

and Captain Balton, 203. December, 200 of fight at Volcondah, 174. and in the detach- 

them beaten up by Innis Khan, 204. who prof- ment wMch relieves Verdachelum, he and 

fers with his 500 to stand the whole of Chun- Pigot attacked in their return, 181, 182. 

dasaheb’s which were 12,000 p, 205. 1752. July, is appointed a Captain, and with Captain 

February, state of Ms army, which is now . Clarke beats the Fr. party at Condore, 182. 
equalled by Mahomedally’s, 208. m, 209. Ms marches from Madrass on the 26th of August 

son’s troops in the Carnatic take service with with 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 183. Sep- 

chiefs attached to him, 213. Morarirow he- tember 1st, takes possession of the fort of Arcot, 

gins to treat with him, 214. JIarcA 28th, 184, Various operations, siege and defence of 

cannonade between the two armies on the arri- the fort, and repulse of the storm November 

val of the reinforcement with Lawrence and 14, from p, 184 to 196. November 19, Clive 

Clive; Allum Khan killed, 214, 215, 216. takes the field, is joined by Basinrow the Mo- 

Aprili^t, Balton sent to surprize Ms camp, is rattoe, 196, 197. they defeat Rajahsaheb at 

missed, 217. on wMch the Fr. oblige Chunda- Ami, and get some of Ms effects from the 

saheb much against his own opinion to cross governor, 197, 198, 199. he inlists 600 of 

over with them into the I. of Seringham, 218. the enemy’s Sepoys, 199, December, takes the 

Morarirow quits his correspondence with pagoda of Conjeveram, 199, 200. returns to 

Chundasaheb, 220. 6th, Clive detached Madrass and Fort St. Bavid, 200. m, 204. 

to Samiavaram, Ms successes on that side the VJ 62^ February, takes the field from Madrass, 

Coleroon until the 14th of May, 221 to 228. 209. follows and defeats the Fr. and Rajahsa- 

whenhe cannonades the camp of Chnndasa- heh at Covrepauk, 210, 211, 212. marches 

heb in the island, 228, 229. most of whose to Arcot, from thence towards Velore, is re- 
officers and troops leave Mm, 231. with the called to Fort St. David, and destroys the 

rest he goes into the Pag. of Seringham, 231, town of Bupleix Fateabad, 213. the extent 
232. Law despairing of succour, anxious for of territory recovered by him in the Carnatic, 
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21S. March 14tli, proceeds with. Major Xiaw- 
rence aad the reioibrcements to Tritehinopoly, 
213. opposes the enemy's cannonade at Coil- 
addy, 214. active in the general cannonade be- 
tween the two armies, 215, 216. 4?^n7 6th, 

detached with a large force to the north of 
the Coleroon, and encamps, at Samiavaram, 
220, 221. his detachments take Mnnsurpett 
and Lalguddy, 221 and 222. dpn'Z 14th, 
marches to XJtatoor, but retmms immediately 
on D' Autueil's retreat, 222. and is attacked in 
the night by a considerable detachment of the 
Pr. army, which he defeats after various mis- 
takes and adventures, 222 to 226, is joined by 
Dalton, 227. 228. May 14th, moves, and 
on the 15th cannonades the enemy’s camp on 
the island, 228, 229, takes Pitchandah, 229. 
230, grants passports to Chundasaheb’s troops, 
part of whom come over to him, 231. m, 232. 
May, 27th, marches, defeats, and takes D’Au- 
tueiPs reinforcement in Volcondah, 233, 234, 
235. the Fr. in Seringham having capitulated, 
Clive rejoins the main bodv on the island, 239. 
m, 240. Septemher, takes uobelong, and heats 
a reinforcement, 261, 262, 263, 264, takes 
Chinglapet, 264, 265, 26^ obliged by ill- 
ness to quit the field, and to return to Europe, 
266. «i,279, Mahomedlssoof Misted under him 

in 1751, p, 347. 381. m, 382. 1755. 

in England, appointed a Lieutenant Colonel, 
governor of Fort St. David, and sent to Bom- 
bay to command, in case of the absence of Col, 
Scot, the expedition projected against Salabad- 
jing, 406. October, arrives with the troops at 

Bombay, 406. m, 407. 1756, February, 

commands the land forces against G-heriah, 
414, 416. 

Cobelong, a fort, m, 261. near the sea, 20. m. s. of 
Madrass, built by Anwarodean, surprized by 

the Fr. landingfrom a ship in 1750,^, 262, 

1752. September, taken by Clive, 261 to 263. 
who beats a party coming to its relief, 264. 
October, its fortifications blown up, 266. 

Cochin, city on the Malabar Coast ; the K. of 
Travencore has extended his dominions to the 
boundaries of Cochin, 400, 

Coffee-tree, transplanted from Beit ul Fackih in 
Arabia, to the I. of Bourbon, 93, 

Cofirees. See Cajfres. 

CoJ4 Abdtji/La Khan, 1743. General of 

FTizamulmuluck, when he came into the Car- 
natic, appointed Nabob of Arcot, reconducts 
the army to Golcondah, 51. is found dead on 
the night before he was to set out for Arcot, 
62. is succeeded by Anwarodean IGian, 53. 

Coilahby^ on the Malabar C. one of Aiigria*s 

a b-olds 1722, attacked by Com. Ma- 

i squadron and a Portuguese army from. 
Goa, unsucce^ully,, 410. , 

Ooiladdyi KoihMy, a fort situated at the eastern 
extremity of the island of Seringham, I7.t. a 
3 ' > ' 


mile B. of the great mound, ISO.-- — 1751. 
Augtist, well defended by Trusler, but aban- 
doned, 180, 181. a Fr. party sent from thence 
to Condore, 182.--— 1752. JifofcA ^ t^^ Eng- 
lish line of march cannonaded from hence, 
214. April, supplies provisions to the enemy 
at Seringham, 221, 4pn7 the 26th, taken 
by Monacgee, 226.— — IT6Z, October, ike 
English army go into cantonments there, 316. 
m, 319. m, 320. November 26th, the firing 
at the assault on Tritchinopoly heard there 
December 3d, the army return from thence, 

324.— — 1754. May 24th, taken by Maissin, 
who cuts tlxrough the mound, 360. Capt. Jos. 
Smith detached thither to protect the labourers 
repairing the mound, 371 and 372. 

Coilgiiddy, a Pagoda, 8 m, e. of Madura. — — 

1755. April, the Governor of Madura re- 
tires thither. Colonel Heron takes the Pagoda, 
and the soldiers plunder the images, 384, 385. 
which the Colleries afterwards revenge, 391 
and 394. the Pagoda stands in the town of 
Tirambore, 423. 

Coilofepettah, ^ fort in the Tinivelly country, 
belonging to the Polygar Condomnaigue, 
taken by assault by Mahomed Issoof, June, 

1756, ^,425. 

OoLALA, country, bounds the country of Mo- 
rarirow to the s. 426. 

CoLLEEiEs,— — ^1752. February, 3000 sent by 
Tondiman to the assistance of Mahomedally, 
208. some contribute to discover the treason of 
Poniapah, 348, 349, and 352. Atchempet- 
tah belongs" to the Colleries, 365. their cha- 
racter, to steal the horses of Col. Lawrence 
and Clive, 381, 382. not so atrocious as de- 
scribed by Father Martin, 383. 1755. 

May, manner in wMch the Colleries of La- 
chenaig defended their place against the Eng. 
383. detest the Eng. for plundering the images 
at Coilguddy, 385. stab a party of Eng. Se- 
poys asleep, 391. attack the Eng. army in the 

f ass of Nattam, and recover their gods, 393, 
94. Jmie, swarm abroad on the departure 
of the Eng. army from Tinivelly, 399. The 
Pulitaver sends his Colleries abroad to plunder, 

401. 1756, March, 150 Colleries serving 

with Mahomed Issoof, 423. 

CoLEEooN, river, hounds Tanjore to the n. 

108 1749; the Eng. troops for the first 

time cross the Coleroon, 109. At Devi Co- 
tah, the river within the bar is capable of re- 
ceiving sliips of burthen, 112. the ships sent 
against Devi Cotah, anchor at the mouth of 
the river, 113. m, 133. m, 137. m. 168. m, 
169, is an arm of the Caveii, and the first 20 
miles of their separation forms the I. of Se- 
ringham, 177, 178. subject to sudden altera- 
tions, 179. 1751, July, crossed by the 

Eng. army retreating to Tritchinopoly, 179. 

m, 181. 1752. April, Chundasaheb’s 

army 
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army in the I* of Seringham encamp along 
the Goleroon, 218. Jfay, Clive detached to 
take post North of the Coleroon, 220, 221. 
lialguddy close to the Coleroon, 222. 222. 

m, 225. Pitchandah is on the N. bank, 226. 
w, 228. a monnd on the bankfirom Pitchan- 
dah to the w. 228. 15 Frenchmen jump firom 
the wall of Pitchandah into the river and are 
drowned, 230. 231. m, 232. m, 268. jw, 277. 

the river is near Chillambrum, 281. m, 304, 
316. w, 342. m, 354. ilfay, some of the 
Eng. Sepoys retreating hom Palamcotah, 
drowned in the Coleroon, by a sudden swell, 
359. the mound at Coiladdy prevents it horn 
running into the Caveri, 360. my 363. 367. 
the woods of Waiiorepollam extend almost to 

the Coleroon, 396 1755. July the 9th, 

the Coleroon and Caveri swelled, 397. 

Comoro, hay^ on the C. of Malabar, 15. m. n. 

of Severndroog- 1755. Aprils the Bombay 

and Morattoe fleets anchor there, 411. 

CoMOEiN Cape, m, 40. from Musuhpatnam to 
C. Comorin, there is no port capable of re- 
ceiving a ship of 300 tons burthen, 112. m, 
125, The Subah of the Decan rules horn 
Brampore to C. Comorin, 158. the territory 
to Tmivelly extends to C. Comorin, 169. 
The Colleries are the inhabitants of the woods 
which extend from Tritchinopoly to C. Como- 
rin, 208. The authority of Arcot extends 
flrom the R. Penar to this Cape, 245. On the 
Malabar Coast, it terminates the kingdom of 
Travencore, 400. the Malabar Coast from C. 
Comorin to Surat is intersected by many 
Rivers, 407. 

CoNAGEE Angeia. See Angeia. 

Conandercoile^ a town in the woods halfway be- 
tween Tritchinopoly and Tanjore. 1753. 

July^ the Eng;, army halt there, 296, 

Condamnaigue, Polygar of CoiLorepettah. June 
1756, made a prisoner when his place was 
stormed by Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

CoxDANOEE See. Candanoee. 

CondaviTy Province, 1752. Noveinher,, ob- 

tained by M. Bussy ; it adjoins to the districts 
of Masulipatnam, 328. w, 334. extends be- 
tween the rivers Kristna and Gondegama, 
335, its amiual revenue rated at 180,000 ru- 
pees, 335 1754. The Morattoes, who 

had ravaged Chicacole, pass through Condavir 
in their return, 374. w, 376. 

Condore, Condoor^ a town 10. m. from Tarnore. 

1751- July^ Captain Clarke and Chve 

defeat a Fr. party there, 182. 1753, Aprils 

the K. of Tanjore visits the Nabob Maho- 

medally and Major Lawrence here, 281, 

1756. July, the K. deputes Monacgee to visit 
the Nabob here, 397. 

Cmijeveramf a considerable town and pagoda, 


40 m. inland horn Madrass.'~1751. Auyust 
29th, Clive marching to Arcot passes through 
it, 183. — Rajahsaheb's troops take post in the 
pagoda to intercept 2 eighteen pounders, going 
to Clive, but retire on the approach of a de- 
tachment from Arcot, 185. the Pagoda gar- 
risoned by the French during the siege of 
Arcot. Clive takes it in December ^ 199, 200. 
m, 20S.~ — —1752. January, Rajasaheb takes 
possession of it again, and repairs the 'walls, 

209. it surrenders again to Clive, 210. 

1754. April, Maphuze Ehan loitering there* 
347. until the month of 362. when he 
marches with the Eng. reinforcement trom 
thence to Tritchinopoly, 362, 363. m, 372. 

Coolies, the carriers of burthens in Indostan, 

79 m, 81.' 1749. many of them drowned 

at Devi Cotah, 112. m, 115. m, 170. m, 371. 

CooPEE, Lieutenant. — — 1752. September, 
killed at Oobelong, 262. 

CoEA Gehanabad. Anwarodean Khan had 
been the governor there 52. 

Cootaparah, 5 , m. n. e. of Elimiserum, and 5, 

w. of Kelli Cotah, 344. 1754. February 

the 12th, the Eng. detachment with the com- 
pany of grenadiers cut off, 344, 345. 

Cope, Captain.- 1749. commands the first 

expedition into Tanjore, 109, 110, 111, 112. 
serves under Major La'wrence m the second, 
and defends Achaveram, 117, 118- — -1750. 
July, commands the Eng. forces sent to j oin 
MahomedalLy at Trivadi, 148. a cannonade 
with the French, 149. differs in opinion with 
MahomedalLy concerning the operations, and 
is recalled with the troops to Fort St. David 
in August, 149, 150 December, thinks it 
hazardous to attack the Fr. troops returning to 
Pondicherry with the treasures of Nazirjmg, 
168. — : — ^1751^, sent with a detachment of 
Europeans and Sepoys to Mahomedally at 
Tritchinopoly, 168. attacks Madura and is 
repulsed, 169, 170. sends 100 Europeans to 
joia the English army, 172, December sent to 
command the detachment at Kistnaveram, 
206. is mortally wounded there, 207. 

GOnOMANDBL, COAST OF, m, 25. Madrass 
the Presidency of the English settlements on 

this C. 33. m, 34. m, 35. 1745. Barnet's 

squadron appears on the Coast, 60. and leaves 

it, 61. 1746. Delabourdonnais appears, 

62. 772, 64. w, 65. m, 66. the Coast, dangerous 
for ships from the 15th of October to the 20th 
of December, 69. and 70. the Southern moonsoon 
sets in in. April, 70. the ruin of Delabourdon- 
nais squadron, the cause of the subsequent 
events on the C. 73. after the loss of Madrass, 
Fort St. David takes the rule of the English 

settlements on the C. 78 1747. Feb. the 

Fr. ships sail away to avoid the English, 85. 

M m m the 
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the Fr, force on shore greatly superior to the 
Eng, 86. 92. the voyage from Mauritius to 

the C. is made in a moiitii jEroin^pn7 to Octo- 
her^Q^. m, 97. the nearest passage, 98.~ 
Bnpleix vaunts to the princes of Coromandel, 
the repulse of the siege of l^oiidicherry, 106. 
the land near Devi Cotali the most fertile on 
the coast, 112. no port on this C. capable of 
receiving a ship of 300 tons, 112. boats used 

on the C. 113. 1749, the success of 

Chiindasaheb and Murzafajing, raises much 
consternation throughout the Coast, 118, es- 
pecially amongst the enemies of Chundasaheh, 
129. Fort St. liaivd continued the Presidency, 
131. m, 133. The river Kiistna bomids the 
Coast to the north, 146, 147, The Nations 
of Coromandel admire the politicks of Du. 
pleix after the deaths of Naziijing and Murza- 
fajing, 167. the harvest on the Coast of 
Coromandel is generally divided between the 
lord of the land and the cultivator, 171. 
all the rivers on this coast subject to sudden 
alterations. 179, m, 229. m, 334. m, 835, 

365. m, 366. m, 371. 1754. what the 

Eng, andFr. were to possess on this Coast ad- 
justed by the conditional treaty, 375, 376. 
what revenues each had added to their former 
possessions, during the war, 377. ‘in^ 405. m, 

406, m, 408. ni, 418. 7n, 420, 1756, 

the Fr. influence with Salabadjing deemed 
the greatest evil to the English affairs in Coro- 
mandel, 434. 

COTHBEDDIN IBEK, Slave of Scheabeddin, 
who gives him the government of Delhi, 10. 
he extends the dominion, becomes indepen- 
dent, and dies in 1219, p, 11. 

Gotta/patam, on the sea shore 65. m. n. of Ma- 
drass, belongs to Bangar Yatchamnaigue, 417. 

Cot)repaiikf fort in the road between Gonjeveram 

and Arcot. 1752. Feb. battle near it 

gained by Clive, 210, 211, 212. surrenders 
to him, 212. 213. w, 217. 347. 

Cnow, Lieutenant, killed December 25th at the 
Choultry in Seriiigham, 271. 

CUDA.PXE, Na-bobshif, Under Golcondah, 158. 

60 leagues from Pondicherry. 1751. 

Fh5.B ussy and Salabadjing marched out of 
Cudapah, 166. m, 249. Maphuze IChaa re- 
mained there after the death of Murzafajing, 
346. 

Cudapah, Nabob op, 1750. One of 

the three Pitan Nabobs, who accompany 
Naziijing into the Carnatic, and conspire a- 
gainst him in September, 142. and 143. and 
corresjpond vi^ith Dupleix, 145. He kills 
Kazirjing Deoemher the 4th, p, 156. appears 
satisfied with Murzafajing at Pondicherry, 

160. 1751, attacks the rear of Murzafa- 

jing^s army when arrived in the country of 
Cudapah, 163. fiees wounded out of the bat- 


tle, 164, Palanicotah in the Carnatic is the 
Jaghire of the Nabob of Cudapah, 326. 

C u D D A L 0 E, E, Towu belonging to the Eiig. 
situated about a mile s. of Fort St. David, de- 
scribed, 78. 1746. December "OiQ 8th, the 

Fr. march to attack it, but retreat in confu- 
sion, 81, 82. the 30th, another attemps j&us- 
trated in the embarkation, 83, 84.— —1748. 
January, the prepare to attack it again, but 
are deterred by Major Lawrence encamping, 

88. June 17th, deceived by a stratagem, 

they attack it in the night, and ai’e repulsed. 
91. m, 109. 

D. 

D xIbul, on the Coast of Malabar, 8 m, s. 
of Severndroog, 407. wliich when at- 
tacked by Com. James in March 1755, ex- 
pects assistance from Dabul, 412. Apy'il, Se- 
■veriidroog being taken, Ramageepunt pro- 
poses to Com. James to attack Dabul, 413. 
B A L A w A Y, or Regent, of Mysobb 202. 

See Regent, under Mysore. 

Dalaioay^s Choultry, situated close to the s. bank 
of the Caveri, 6 m, e. of Tritchinopoly, 
Major Lawrence retiuning with the army 
from Tanjore arrives there August the 7th 
1753. p. 299. 

Dalton, Captain 1750. March, deputed 

with Major Lawrence to treat with Nazirjing 

138, 139. 1751, June, commands the 

advanced post at the Str eights of Utatoor, 
174. is attacked in his retreat, and beats off 
the Enemy, 175, 176, 177. drives the Fr. 
from a battery on the s. of the Caveri, 201. 
Octoher, with the company of grenadiers, res- 
cues the wood carts, 203. 1752. succeeds 

Captain Cope in the post at Elistnaveram, and 
sends forward the Mysore army, follows them, 
and arrives at Tritcliinopoly February the 6th, 
207, 208. March 28th, joins Major Lawrence 
and the reinforcement with a large detach- 
ment, 214, 215, active in the action of that 
day, 216. April 1st, sent with 400 Europeans 
to attack Chundasaheh’ s camp in the night, 
but is misled, 217. April 3rd, takes Elimise- 
rum, 218, 219. April the 9th, takes a gun 
ffom the enemy on the other side of the Ca- 
veri, 219. May the 9th, detached at attack 
D’Auteuil at Dtatoor, who engages him, is 
beaten back, and abandons the fort, of which 
Dalton takes possession, 226, 227, 228. joins 
Clive at Samiaveram, serves under him as a 
Volunteer in the cannonade of Enemy's 
camp, and reduction of Pitchandah, 228, 229, 
230. June 3d commands the advanced guards 
and receives the surrender of the Fr. troops in 
Jumbakistna, 239. appointed to command in 
Tkitchinopoly, 244, is persent at the con- 
ference, 
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ference, when the Mysore deputies demand 
the city of the Naboh^ 244, 245, 246. force 
of his garrison, 247. detects the schemes of 
the Mysoreans to sni'prize the city, 257, 258. 
tries to seduce them to make an attack, 258, 
259. remforces the Pagoda of Warriore, 260. 
the Regent dissembles civility to him, 260. 
PemnSar 23d, beats up the Regent’s camp 
under Seringham in the night, 268, 269. posts 
a detachment of 70 Exnopeans, and 300 
Sepoys on the great choultry in the Island, 
269. who are cut off the next day, 269, 270, 
271. turns the Mysore troops, which had been 
admitted as a guarantee, out of the city, 271. 
— -1753, a detachment puts to the sword all 
the Mysoreans in the Pagoda of Yelore, 272. 
they cut off all proYisions, 273. April 10th, 
discover that there is no grain in the Rabob’s 
magazines, and sends express intelligence of 
this to Major Lawrence at Trivadi, 280, 281. 
cannonades for several nights the Mysore 
camp at Facquixe’s Tope, 282, 283. m, 284. 
Mayj clears the ISfabob when stop — ^by his 
troops in the city, 294. lets them go over to 
the enemy, 296. the army being at Tanjore, 
he blows up Warriore, but the explosion fails 
at Weycondah, 296. much distressed for pro- 
visions, 297. discovers the treachery of Be 
Cattans, 297, 298, 299. August the 9th, 
cannonades the enemy’s cavalry during the 
action of the convoy, 301, 302. m, 304. 
Sept. 21st, sends Sepoys from the city, who 
pick up some of the fugitives from the battle 
of the Sugar-loaf rock, 313. October, quits the 
command of Tritchinopoly, and retmms to 
England, 316. 

Dalton’s Battery, made by him in the n. w. 
gateway of Tritchinopoly, 320. 7n, 298. as- 
saulted by the Fr, in the night, Novemh. 27th, 
1753, p, 320 to 324. 

Damalcherri, Passes, into the Carnatic from the 

w. 1740, May 20th, the Nab. Boastally 

killed there by the Morattoes, 41. they lye 
about 30 m. n. of Amboor, 127. 

Bamerla Yenkitapah, considerable Poly- 
gar, N. w. of Madrass, n. and w. of Bangar 

Yatchani’s Country. 1756, December, 

compounds his tributes with Mahomedally for 
100,000 Rupees, 417. 

Banishmend Khan 1756, Governor of Ma- 

dura, where Mahomed Issoof finds every thing 
in disorder, 423, 424. 

Barby, East India {Ship, taken by Angria in 
1736, p, 410. 

B’ Axiteuil, commands the troops sent to join 
Murzafaiing and Chuiidasaheb, 126. July 
23d, gains the battle of Amboor, 127, 128, 

129. 1750, February, joins the army of 

Murzafaiing at Yillanore with 2000 Euro- 
peans, i38. expostulates with Major Law- 


rence, and cannonades the English quarters, 

140. on the mutiny of the French ofS-cers, or- 
ders the whole battalion to return to Pondi- 
cherry, 140. is accompanied by Chundasaheb 
and attacked by the Morattoes in the retreat, 

142. surprizes one of the quarters of Nazir- 
jing’s camp in the night, 145. follows Bussy 
with the main body, when Bussy attacks Gin- 

gee, 151. 1751, commands the Fr. troops 

with Chundasaheb in the fight at Yolcondah, 

173 1752, April 14th, arrives at IJtatoor 

with a reinforcement intended to join the Fr. 
troops with Mr. Law, 222. marches &om 
Utatoor, but retons into the fort on the ap- 
proach of Clive, 222. May 9th, engages Dal- 
ton’s party near IJtatoor, and marches away 
in the night to Yolcondah, 227. advances 
again towards IJtatoor, is met by Clive ; re- 
treats to Yolcondah, is defeated there, and 
surrenders his whole party to Clive, 233, 234, 

235. m, 236. is a prisoner in Major Law- 
rence’s camp at Seringham, 239. 

DECAN, Territory, Soubahship of Ju- 
risdiction IN GENERAL. MoSt of the 
Mogul conquests in the Peninsula are under 
the Sub ah of the Becan, 35. the Carnatic is 
one of the most considerable Nabobships under 
the Becan, 37. Ghaziodin Khan prefers the 
post of captain general at Belhi to this Su- 
baship, 124. six provinces comprehended in 
it, 157, 158. of which Golcondah, one, 
has 6 Nabobships, 158. the jurisdiction ex- 
tends from Brampore to C. Comorin, and 
eastward to the Sea, 158. m, 161, m, 165. 

1752, Bupleix’s projects of acquisitions 

in the Becan, 248. October, Ghaziodin Khan 
approaching, 273. Tripetti, one of the most 
famous temples in the Becan, 317. m, 328. 
the rains in the Becan between Golcondab and • 
Aurengabad continue from the beginning of 
July to the end of September, 332. m, 335. m, 

336. m, 337. Morarirow’s principality de- 
pends on the Subahship, 363. m, 378. 

1755. Bussy continued by Godelieu in the 
management of the Fr. affairs in the Be- 
can, 403, project in England to ruin the 
Erench influence in the Becan, 405. which, 
in the beginning of 1756, is well nigh broken 
by therupture between Bussy and Salabadjing, 

425. JefferaUy, the late Nab. of Rajalimun- 
drum, receives Jaghires in the Decan, 426. 
Shanavaze Khan proposes to Balagei’uw, to 
rid the Becan of the French, 428. several 
Morattoe Chiefs hold feifs iu the Becan on 
condition of military service to the Soubahship, 

431. evil consequences apprehended by the 
English from the French iiiiiuence in the Be- 
can 434. Niermel, themost powerful of the 
Rajahs in the Becan, between Poni and Gol- 
condah, 436. 
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Z)i?C4iV; StTBAE, or Vicpoy op. Indm- 
dtials. Nizamalmuluck in 1736, 22, 23. 

■wlxo was preceded by Ms father Gliaziodeaii 
Khan, 53. and in 1748, is sticceeded by Ms 
son Nazirjing, 122. who is opposed by his 
nephew Mnrzafajing, 124. who on the 4th of 
1750, is hailed Subah in the held of 

battle on the death of Nazirjing, 156, 

1751, Fehrimry, on the death of Mnrzafajing, 

Mr. Bnssy proclaims Salabadjing.- 1752. 

but Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother ob- 
tains the commission at BelM, 250. In 1751, 
no Subah had made Ms residence at An- 
rengabad since the death of Nizamalmuluck, 

251. 1752, on the death of Ghaziodin 

Khan, his son Scheabeddin is supposed to as- 
sert his father’s pretensions 274. 

De Cattails. See Cattans. 
BELABOUEDONNAIS. See BOUEBON- 
NAIS. 

BELHI, the ancient kingdom of.'- — 1200, 

conquered by Scheabeddin, 10. 1219, the 

dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibeck, who 
is succeeded by Aramsehah, and he by liit- 
mische, 11. who conquers Multan, 12, who 
dies in 1235. Ms successors to- 1246, are Fi- 
rouze Schah Eocneddin, the Princess Eadia- 
theddin, Beharamschah, Massoodschah Ala- 
eddin, Mahomedschah Nassereddin, who made 
great conquests in India, 12. he is succeeded 
by AiEeddm, who was alive in 1317 : achasm 
of 80 years in B’Herbelot : Sultan Mahmood 
reigns and is conquered by Tamerlane in 
1398, p, 12, 13, 14. the succession of these 
Bynasties are given by Feritsha, 30. Error 
concerning Arabians from Masulipatnam giv- 
ing a race of kings to BelM, 147. 

BEBIII, EMPIEE OF, and Government un- 
der the successors of Tamerlane, who are the 
present Bynasty of GEE AT MOGULS, viz 
Pir Mahomed, 1404, p, 16. Sultan Sharoch, 
1446. p, 16. after whom they have little in- 
fluence in India until Babr, who conquers 
Sultan Ibrahim Loiidi in 1526. and dies 
1530, p, 17. Hommaion to 1556, p, 17. Ac- 
bai' the 1605, p, 18. Gehangir to 1607, 5?, 18. 
Schah Gehan to 1666, p, 18. Aurengzebeto 
1707, p, 18. Behader Schah, lehander Schah, 
Furuckshire, to 1719, p, 19. Eaffeih al Birjat, 
Eaffeih al Boulat, Mahomed Schah, to 1739, 
p, 20, 21. when Thomas Kouli Khan takes 
and sacks BelM, 22, 23. Feritsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan Bynasties of BelM from 

977 to 1605, p, 30. See Fekitsha. 

1732. Boastally could not obtain a commisson 
from BelM, 37. after the retreat of the Per- 
sians Nizamalmuluck is afraid of attacks from 
Beilii, 39 and 45. of late years the Morattoes 
have frequently been at the gates of BelH, 40. 
In 1743, Nizamalmuluck fears nothing more 


from BelM, his son Ghaziodin being ap- ^ 
pointed Captain General there, 50.~ — -in 
1747, the Europeans as ignorant of Arcot, as 
of BelM, 85. — —1748, Invasion of the Ab- 
dalli, death of Mahomed Schah, Ms son Ah- 
med Schah proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in 
Aprils 122. Ghaziodin prefers Ms employ- 
ment at B elhi to the SonbahsMp of the Beean 

124.' 1749, the English presidency on the 

C. of Coromandel awed by respect to the Court 

of Delhi, 132. 1750, Nazirjing marehiug 

towards Delhi, retuims to encounter Murzafa- 
jing, 137. whose pretensions are supported, by 
the vizir at Delhi, 158. manners of the Court, 

157. 1752, the head of Chundasa- 

heb said to be sent thither to be viewed 
by the Emperor, 241.- — 1751, the Morat- . 
toes hired by Ghaziodin Khan at Delhi to op- ^ 
pose Salabadjing, 251, who receives a Dele- 
gate from thence, 252 and 435. 1752, 

Ghaziodin Khan marches from BelM into the 
Beean, 273. accompanied from thence by Be 

Volton, the Mogul’s physician, 274.- 1753, 

Scheabeddin, son of Ghaziodiu Khan, takes 
great part in the distracted affairs of BelM, 

336. 338.— — ^1754, a fictitious patent 

from Delhi produced by the Fr. deputies at 
Sadrass, 340. w, 378. 

DELHI i power, and authority of the Govern- 

ment ^irot all the Countries of Indostan are 

subjected to the throne of Delhi, but some re- 
main only tributary, 35, 36. Nabobs must be 
confirmed from Delhi, 36. 

DELHIi City, the present not situated exactly 
on the same spot as the ancient, 14. the Mor- 
rattoes have of late years often been at the 
gates of Delhi, 40. In 1747, BelM Uttle 
known to the Europeans in the India, 85 a vast 
piece of camion said to be sent from Delhi to 

Arcot, 190. 1752, June^ it is given out K 

thet Chundasaheb’S head was sent to BelM, 

241. 

BELEYEIT. 1755. Governor of Pondi- 

cherry, a moderate man, remonstrates agaiust 
the expedition of the Eng. into the Madura 
and Tinivelly Comitries, 395, 396. sends 
Maissin agaiust Terriore, but orders him to 
desist from attacking Arielore, and Wariore- 

,pollam, 396, 397. 1756, January^ sends 

a large force into the field to prevent to Eng, 
from attacking Yelore, 418. 

Deputy, one of the council at Madrass sent to 
Yelore, January^ 1756, his transactions there, 

419, 420. 

Bevee Cotah, territory contiguous to Ma- 
sulipatnam, belonging to the Fr. from which 
they drew revenues in 1754, p, 376. 

Devi, Dm, Island, 1754, it is agreed by the 
truce, that this I. shall be equally divided be- 
tween the Eng, and the Fr. 375. 376. 

Devi 
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iDiivi CoxAii, fort and district. 1749, ob- 

ject of the expeditions of the English against : 
the IC. of Taiijore, lOS. the first expedition 
under the cornmaiid of Capt. Cope, xinsuc- 
cessful, 109 to 112. advantages expected from 
its port, manufactures, and soil, 112, 113. 
attacked and taken by Major Lawrence, 113 
to 117. death of a Tatijorine of a high caste 
there, 116, 117, ceded by^ the K. of Tanjore 
,0 the E. I. ComiDany : its revenues, 118. a 

garrison left in it, 130, w, 181.* 1751. 

Jutyf becomes very commodious for the com- 
mmrication with Tritchinopoly, 182. Cap- 
tain Clarke marches troni thence with a de- 
tachment, 182. 1752, May, Major Law- 

rence orders battering cannon from thence to 
Seringham, 232, which a3:e sent and arrive 

237. 1753, some of the sick of the army 

sent thither, 283. the Serjeant at Chillambrum 
retreats to Devi Cotah, 287. Morarirow alhaid 
to join the Er. in attacking it, 305. Atigiisf, 
Sejytemher, a large reinforcement sent by sea 
from Madrass to Devi Cotah, 307. Palamco- 
tah relieved from hence by Lieut. Erazer, 326, 

327. 1754, March, Captain Pigou sent 

from Madrass with a reinforcement to Devi 
Cotah, 34f5. who vrait there for more troops, 
346. and for Maphuze Khan, 347. Lieut. 
E’razer returns, 358. a small detachment sent 
to assist Chillambrum, routed, 358. Capt. Pi- 
gou, with a stronger relieves Palamcotah, 359. 
and marches from Devi Cotah to Tritchino- 

poly, 361. 1754, December, left to the 

English by the truce, 375. 

De Yolton, See Yolton. 

D’Heiibelot, See Herbelot. 

Diego Regs, Island, belonging to the Er. parti- 
culars concerning it in p, 92. 95, 96. 

Dindigul. 1736, Chimdasaheb places his 

brother Saducksaheb there, 39, who is routed 
and killed coming from thence to his assistance, 
44. Lachenaigue's country lies in the road 
irom Manapar to Dindigul, 381. 

DOASTALLY, Nab. of Argot. — 1732, 
succeeds Ms uncle Sadatulla, against the will 
of Nizamalmuluck, 37. gives one of his 
daughters in marriage to Mortizally, and an- 
other to Chundasaheb, 38. whom he lets act 
as Duan, 38. 1736, sends his son Subder- 

ally and Chundasaheb against Tritchinopoly 
38, 39. and continues Chundasaheb in the 
government there, 39.— — -1739, the Mo- 
rattoes incited to invade him by Nizamalmu- 

liick, 39, 40. 1740, Mag 20th, encounters 

them at Amboor, is betrayed, and killed in the 
battle, 41, 42. m, 43. had withheld the tri- 
bute from Nizamahnuluck, 45. m, 127. 

Doltabad, fortress 8. m, from Aurengabad, 
esteemed impregnable, 333. 

Dow, Alexander, has translated and published 
the history of Eeiitsha, a valuable work, 30 
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Dragoons, a troop -with B ussy in 1756, p, 429 
save the Er. Hussars, 432. 

BIJAN, the officer next to tlie Nabob, manages 
the revenues, disbursements, and customs, 
takes possession for the exnperor of the estates 
of the feudatories on their death, 28. the 
word is sometimes employed by us instead 
of the proper name of the individual hold- 
• ing the office. The Duans mentioned in this 
Yoiume are — Or Arcot, 

Gulam Hassein, m, 37. ChxmdfiSaheb, Yice 
Duan to Gxxlani Hassein, m, 38. Meer Assud, 
m, $9, m, 4:2, Uncertain who, chosen by the 
friends of Subderally when they proclaimed 
his son Seid Mahomed, Nabob, 50. 

Of Salabadjing, 

Beid I^askar Khan, m, 329, 330, 331, 332. 
333, 334, 335. Shanavaze Khan, m, 426, 
427. 

DUPLEIX, Governor of PO^DD 

CEBRRY, 1742, forms connexions with 

Chundasaheb, 43 and 45. 1745. prevails 

on Anwai'odean to prohibit Com. Barnet from 
attacking the Erench on the C. of Coroman- 
del, 61. 1746. 7n, 63. has no authority 

over Mauritius and Bourbon, 64, jealous of 
Belabour donnais, 64. m, 65. forbid by An- 
w^arodean from attacking Madrass, whom he 
appeases by promising to give him the toxvn, 
68, 69. October, disavows the treaty of ran- 
som for Madrass, and thwarts all Delabour- 
donnais opei*ations, 69. insists that he pro- 
tract the term of restoring Madrass, 71. sends 
one of the council of Pondicherry to govern 
it, 71. his friends in Erance procxxred the im- 
prisonment of Belabour donnais in the Basthe, 
72. unwilling to employ hostilities against 
Maphuze Khan at Madrass, 73. his reception 
of the Eng. Goxmmor, 78. recalls Paradis' 
from Madrass to command against Port St. 
David, 79. the Ilth,iSends his troops 

against St. David under the command of Bmy, 
who rethe in confusion, 81 to 83. December, 
3(hh, attempts anoth^ expedition to sxmprizc 
Cuddalore, by sending the troops in boats, 

who are beat back by the suif, 83. 1747. 

Panua^p, carries the war into the Nabob's 
country near Madrass, m order to make Mm 
withdraw his ti-oops from the Eng. at Port St. 
David, 84. informs the Nabob of the arrival 
of the Er. ships, and represents the Eng. at 
Eoi’t Bt. David as abandoned by their coun- 
trymen, 84. the Nabob orders Maphuze 
Khan to treat with him, and sends back 
from Arcot his nephew Kirjean and another 
deputy, who had been made prisoners at Ma- 
drass, 84. Febrimy, sends a-way the Er. ships 
to avoid Hie return of the Eng. squadron, 85. 
receives Maphuze Khan at Pondicherry, 
makes a treaty of peace with him, on which 
the Nabob recalls Ms troops from Port 
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St. David, 85. m, 86. the 1st, sends death, and the elevatioii of Mm'zafajiiig, wlio ^ 

his army against Fort St. David, and recalls refers Ms dispute with the Pitaii Nabobs to 

them on tlm appeai'ance the Eng. squadron, Dupleix, 158, 159. 15, receives 

87 . Jmuary^ practises with the Murzafajing at Pondicherry, 159. mid the 

commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, 88, PitanNabohs,159. mediates in their difier- 

during the absence of the Engl, sqna- rences, 160, installs Miirzafajing as Subah, 

dron, sends Ms troops to surprize Cuddalore and is declared by him Governor for the Mo- 

whoare repulsed by Major Lawi’ence, 91. gul of all the ^ countries S. of the Eristaa. 

makes preparations to resist the armament un- Cliundasaheb is declared Nabob of Arcot 

derthe command of Admiral Boscawen, 91. under the authority of Dupleix, 161, Malio- 

Siege of Pondicherry, 91 to 106. sings Te medally treats with Mm, 162. partakes of the 

Deum, and writes letters throughout India, treasures of Naziijing, 162. 1751. Ja- 

magnifying Ms resistance of the siege, 106. mmnjy sends 300 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 

1749 . learns the state of Chundasaheb’s and 10 held pieces under the command of 

affairs from Ms wife at Pondicherry, and forms Bussy, with Murzafajing, into the Becan, 163. 

schemes of obtaining territories, 119, 120. acknowledges the title of Salabadjing on the 

had governed the Pr. settlements in Bengal, death of Mmzafajing, 166. his politics ad- 

120. and resolves to assist Cliundasaheb, 120, mired in Coromandel, 167. the English resolve 

pxopably these views made him thwart those to assist Mahomedally, lest he should make 

of Labourdonnais, 120. guarantees the pay- alliance with Duiileix, March Dupleix 
ment of Chundasaheb’s ransom to the Morat- plants flags in token of sovereignty round the 

toes, 120, 121. June, sends D’Autueil bounds of Port St. David, wMch determines 

with a body of troops to join Ghundasaheb and the English to take the field, 171. The events 

Murzafajing, 126. on whose success the Engl, of the war, from April 1751, to February 1752, 

cannot reproach Ms conduct, 130. gets intei- are related without mention of Dupleix, flrom 

ligence fl:om the catholics at St. Thom^, 131. p, 171, to ^?, 213, and may be found under 

August, receives Chimdasaheb and Murzafa- the English and Preach Army, and the 

jing, and obtains iflom them a grant of 81 officers mentioned. 1752, March, Clive 

villages near Pondicherry, 1 32. his plans sup- destroys the town of Dupleix Pateabad, which 

ported in France, 132. October, enjoins Chun- Dupleix was raising on the spot where Nazir- 1 

dasahebnot to be led away from the attack of jing was killed, 213. he orders Law to inter- 

Tritchinopoly, 133. who conceals from him cept the Engl, reinforcement, 214. the retreat i 

his want of money, 134. is anxious at the de- of Law into the I, of Seringham was contrary 

tention pfthe army before Tanjore, 135. to Ms orders, 222. he sends a reinforcement 

1750, on the approach of Nazirjing, urges with D’Autueil 222. Ms inveteracy to Ma- 

the attack of Tanjore, 136. on the return of homedally, 239. 249. his policy in taking 

the army, rebukes Ghundasaheb for not hav- possession of Masulipatnam, 250. m, 252. 

ing proceeded directly to Tritchinopoiy, 137. Salabadjing appoints him Nabob of the Car- 

assists him mth money and 2000 Europeans to natic, 436. which he publishes on the death of 

oppose Nazhjing, 138. 20th, attempts Ghundasaheb, continues the war, foments the 

to reclaim the mutinous officers by severity, discontentoftheMysoreans,andproclaimsRa- t 

139. m, 141, not depressed by the mutiny and jahsaheb Nabob, 252, 253. on the success of 

retreat of his army, nor by the captivity of Ms troops at Vicravandi, orders them to en- 

Murzafajing, but orders his amy to take the camp at CMmundelum, 255, takes 200 Swiss 

field again, and schemes to raise Nazirjing going in boats from Madrass to Port St, Da- 

enemies in Ms own camp, 143, 144. treats vid, 255. rashly orders Eirjean to give battle, 

with him in behalf of Ghundasaheb and Mur- who is beaten, 256, 257. practises to estrange i 

zafajiag, 144. and sends deputies to him, who the Mysoreans, and to gain Morarirow, 260. 

establish a correspondence with the Pitan Na- and makes a treaty with them, 261, Sept&ni-^ 

bobs, 144. orders D’Autueil to make some at- her, sends a reinforcement to Chiiiglapett 

tack on Nazirjing's camp, which succeeds, and Cobelong, 263. promises to assist the Be- 

145. July, sends a ship, which takes Masnli- gent, 268. 1753, March, the junction of the 

patnam, 146, 147. the Pitan Nabobs advise Morattoes enables Mm to make head in the 

Mm to proceed to action. The French troops Carnatic, 273. Gliaziodean Khan sends De 

take Trivadi, 147, 148. rout Mahomedally Volton to him with offers, 274. disburses Ms 

as soon as left by the English, 150, 161. take own money in the war, 275. offers MortizaUy 

Gingee, 151, 152, Nazirjing sends deputies the Nabobship, 275, protracts the war on the | 

to treat with Mm, 153. and offers all he had sea coast, that the Mysoreans might reduce 

asked, 154. Nazirjing had sent the treaty to Tritchinopoiy, 277. seduces MortizaUy to 

Mm ratified, 156. Dupleix is informed by PondicheiTy, and gets a sum of money from ^ 

Ghundasaheb of the victory, of Nazirjing’s him, but permits him to return to ’^^elore, t 

2 278. 
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£73, Ajmif on tke niarcli of Major Law- 
rence to Tritclimopoly^ sends troops to Se- 
ringham, 283. Mortizally renews Ms corres- 
pondence with Dapleix and besieges Trino- 
xnalee, 287. Diipleix sends a stronger rein- 
forcement witli 3000 Morattoes to Sering- 
liam, 288, 289. orders Brenier to employ De 
Cattails as a spy in TritcMiiopoly, 297 and 
298. Jimfff errs in employing the reinforce- 
ments arrived from France against Verdacbe- 
Inm, Trinomalee, and Palamcotab, 304, 305, 
306. sends them, 'witli Morarirow 

and Ms Morattoes to Seringbam, 306, 307. 

tMeateiis tbe K. of Tanjore, 319. sends wbat 
force remained at Pondicherry against Palam- 
cottab, 326, orders Bussy to return to tbe com- 
mand and m anagement of affairs in tbe Becan, 
332. sagacity of Ms projects, 336. December, 
shews inclination to end tbe war in the Car- 
natic, 337. 1754. Jayi'uary, Ms commis- 

sions from Mnrzafajing, Salabadjing and tbe 
Great Mogul produced at the conference at 
Sadrass, 338. rejectsMabomedally’s titles, 339. 
Letter of tbe Mogul to Mm suspicious, 339, 
340, 341. be procured the release of Ma- 
pbuze Khan after tbe battle of Amboor, 346. 
April, sends troops to Palamcotah, 358,—— 
1754. tbe Fr. ministry recall Mm without 

. application from tbe ministry of England, 
365, 366. 2d, ^ Godeheu arrives at 

Pondicherry, and Dupleix resigns tbe govern- 
ment to Mm, 366. appears in tlie equipage of 
Ms Moorish dignities, 367. OcifoSer 14, sails 
for France, 377. Godebeii refuses to pay the 
money be bad borrowed for tbe war, 377. for 
wMcb Dupleix is pressed in France, 378. ge- 
neral character of Ms qualities and conduct, 
esteem for Bussy, 378, 379. his successor De- 
leyrit left by Godeheu with more contracted 
powers, 380. The Mysorean was a dupe to 
Ms promises, 389. m, 403. m, 436. 

Dupleix Mrs. wife of Mr. Dupleix. 1748, 

corresponds in the Malabar language with the 
interpreter of the late governor of Madrass, to 

make the Tellicherry Sepoys desert, 88, 

1752. corresponds with Morarirow, 261. 

Diipleix Fateahad, a town, wMch Dupleix was 
bunding on the spot where Nazhjing was 
killed, in commemoration of that event, des- 
troyed by Clive, in June, 1752, p, 213. 

DUTCH, have possessions in the Malay islands, 
s. to the coasts of Hew Holland, b. to lands 

unknown, 1. -1746. May, 6 Dutch ships, 

with 430 soldiers, sail with Mr. Boscawen to 
the attack of Mauritius, 92 and 96. proceed to 

Batavia, June 27th, 98. 1748. the Dutch 

at ]Sraga|)atam send 120 Europeans to assist at 
the siege of Pondicherry, 98. Sadrass belongs 

to the Dutch, 337. 1752. the Morattoes 

of Jonagee burn the Dutch factory at Bimli- 
patam, 374. — —1756. The King of Tra- 
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vencore gained advantages over the Dutch on 
the coast of Malabar, 400. In 1724, the 
Dutch attack Gheriah without success, 410. 
Duvelabe, 1753, 1754. deputed by the Fr. 
E. I. Company to negotiate with the Engl, 
ministry in London concerning the affairs of 
India, 365. 

E. 


pAST INDIA COMPANY, ENG. 1745. 

Commodore Barnet in answer to Anwaro- 
dean’s jxroMbition, says that he acts indepen- 
dently of the agents of theE. I. C. 61. 

1746. theterritoxy of Madrass had been gi-ant- 
ed by the Great Mogul to the E. I. C. about 
100 years, 65. August 18th, A ship belong- 
ing to the E. I, C. attacked in Madrass road 
by the Fr. squadron, 66. September 10th, 
another taken when Madrass surrenders, 68. 
the effects of the company there taken posses- 
sion of by Fr. commissaries, 68. and with part 
of the mffitary stores laden on board the Fr. 
ships, 69. hills given on the Company for the 
ransom of tbe town, 69. Fort St. David pur- 
chased by the E. I. Company about 100 years 
before, 78.— 1748 one of their ships taken 
in sight of Bombay, 89. Eleven of their, ships 
serve as transports in Mr. Boscawen’ s expe- 
dition, 92,— —1749. the K. of Tanjore cedes 
Devi Cotah to them, 118. after the loss of 
Madrass the E. I. C. ordered Fort St. David 
to be the presidency, 131. August, Mr. Bos- 
cawen takes possession of St. Thom^ for the 
Company, 131. their agents in India were not 
at this time authorized to engage in military 

operations, 132. 1750. Deputies sent to 

treat with Hazirjing on the interests of the 
E. I. C. 139. a temtory near Madrass ceded 

to the E, 1. C. by Mabomedally, 145. 

1762. Jwie, tbe mercantile affairs of tbe Com- 
pany greatly distressed by tbe war of Chun- 
dasalieb, 220. tbe military stores taken with 
D ’ Autueil at V oloondah reserved for the Com- 
pany, 235. 1764, their distresses by the 

war increased by tbe restraint of enlarging 
their capital, 339, the removal of Suecogee 
and the restoration of Monacgee essential to 
tbe Company’s interests, 361. the directors ask 
assistance of tbe government in England, to 
carry on tbe war, 365. tbe Eng. Company em- 
power Mr. Saunders, and some other members 
of the council of Madrass, to treat withMr. Go- 
debeu, 366. tbe conditional treaty to be con- 
firmed or annulled by the two Companies in 
Europe, 375. one thousand of tbe Eng. Com- 
pany’s Sepoys left with Maphuze Khan in tbe 
Southern countries, 401. the Company in 
London project an expedition from Bombay 
against Sallabadjing and the Fr. troops in Ms 

services, 
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ftei'Tice, 40o. reward tlie services of Clive* 
406. their marine force at Bombay, 409.> — - 
1756, the misfortunes in Bengal threaten the 
greatest danger ever incmTed by their estates 
ill the East Indies, 434. 

IIAHT INDIA COMPANY, FRENCH. See 

xmdev FPmcm. 

FAST INDIES, what Countries and Islands are 
comprehended in them, 1. the Eng. commerce 
in the East Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34 

91 l749.the squadrons under Boscawen, 

the greatest Europeair marine force ever seen 
in the East Indies, 98. m, 365. m, 366* Du- 
pleix raised the reputation of his nation in 
the E. Indies, and probably intended to drive 
the other Europeans out of them, 378. the 
greatest danger ever incurred by the Com- 
pany in the E. Indies, 434. 

Elephant. Murzafajing’s, 159, Elephants em- 
ployed at the storm of Arcot to force the 
gates, 194. carry baggage, 392. 

Bletempmcihf Polygar of, the place lies between 
Ooilorepettah and Chevelpetore,— — 17^6, 
Jum, redeems his hostages, 425. 

ElimUerum, a fortified pagoda on a rock, 3 m. 
s. E. of the French Eock, the Fr, had mounted 

cannon there. 1752. March 28. Major 

Lawrence marches between Elimiserum and 
the Fr. Eock, when the two armies cannonade, 
215. m, 217. April, taken by Dalton, 218, 
219— — 1753. August, taken again from the 
Fr. by Monac^e, 303. October, an Eng. de- 
tachment IdEfe m it, 316. Cootaparah is 5 m. 
,3st. n. el Htecdsewim* 344*- — 1754. Fe5. the 
gartiimn nt EMmieerum march to secure Coo- 
taparah during the action of the convoy and 
ganejaadiej^ 345. m, 352. Mag 23d, the 
withdrawn irom Elimiserum, when 
2ie amy mareh to Tanjore, 358. the 
eaemy change their camp several times be- 
tweea EMmiseram md the five rocks, 364. 
Hatalpettah^ dm* A el Elimiserum, 368. a 
water-course passes between Elhmserum 
imd ## Kh. reek* which ihe army coining 
fromTanjote etoss, and engage the French and 
Myiofeaais, August the I7th, 368. August 
Monaegee takes Elimiserum and the Fr. 
party there*, 37t* . 

was- governed many 
years by Anwarodean, 53. where it is erro- 

me&mlg called Yalore. 1753, November, 

obtained by Bussy for the Fr. company, 334. 

lies to the k. w. of Mustaphanagur, 335, 

1754, the Horattoes who had invaded Rajahs 
mmdrmn and Chieacoie return through Elore, 

:■ nivenues not specified, 376. 

EICI^g»^llPmE, meaning the MODEL. 

"1752. De Toltoh brings Dapleix a blank 

to of the Empire 

► affiled, 274. fme, Bussy asiswts 


that he held his Moorish dignities, not from 
Salabadjing, but the Emperor, 432. See 
Delhi ; and Great Mogul, under Mogul. 

ENGLAND. N, B. the word Europe in a few 
instances is improperly used in our narrative 

instead of England. 1746. two ships of 

50 guns, and 1 of 20, join Mr. Barnet’s squa- 
Arop. from England, who sends back one of 20 
and 1 of 60, p. 61. The trade from Eng- 
land to the C. of Coromandel, with that car- 
ried on from one part of India to another, had 
raised Madrass to opulence and reputation, 
65 1748. January, Major Lawrence ar- 

rives at Fort St. David from England, 88, 
April, Admiral Griffin’s squadron reinforced 
by 3 ships from England, 89. What ships and 
vessels of Mr. Boscawen’s armament belonged 

to the navy of England, 92. 1749. 

January, Griffin sails with a 60 and two 20 
gun ships to England, 98. Oetoher 21st, Mr. 
Boscawen with the fleet sails to England, 133. 
-1751. the English at Fort St. David re- 
frain from hostilities against the French, be- 
cause not authorized from England, 167. 
Major Lawrence had gone from Fort St. 
David to England in the preceding October, 
167. Mr. Eobins arrived fe*om thence at Fort 
St. David about that time, 168. July, recruits 
from Europe arrived at Fort St. David, 181. 
~1752. March 15th, Major Lawrence 
arrives again at Fort St. David from England, 
213. two companies of Swiss and other rein- 
forcements arrive at Madrass from England, 
255. the recruits from England vile, 261. 

1753. Captain Dalton returns to Europe, 

316. 1754, Eeinforcements arrived at 

Madrass from Europe, 862. September, Madrass 
obliged to make peace on disadvantageous 
terms, in conformity to orders from Europe, 

371 1755. January 13th, Mr. Saunders 

proceeds to England, 379. Col. Heron lately 
arrived from England, 380. troops from Eng- 
land arrive at Bombay, intended for an ex- 
pedition projected in London, 405. their 
nxunber, they arrive in October with CUve, 

406. 1756. the ship Darby, coming from 

England richly laden, taken by Angria about 
28 years ago, 410. 

ENGLISH. THE, expressing or implying Th® 
Nation m Gexeual, or their Inteuests 
and Establishments in INDIA in general 

the Eng. Establishments in Indostaa are 

under Bombay, Madrass, and Calcutta, 33. 
in which the English have been engaged in 
war since the year 1745, jo, 34. their commerce 
in the E. Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34. 
take part in the war of Coromandel immedi- 
ately afrer the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 35. 

1745. the Habob Anwarodean Khan 

insists that all officers of the Eng. nation are 

equally 
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equally obliged to respect bis authority in the 

Carnatic, 61.~ 1746. April, the Eng. 

affairs in India threatened with danger^ when 
Commodore Barnet died, 62. useful to con- 
template the progress made by the English in 
Indostan in the science and spirit of war after 

the loss of Madrass, 68. -1748. January, 

the Medway had been the principal cause of 
all the EngUsh disgraces and misfortunes in 
India, 88. Tellicheruy an English settle- 
ment, 87. 1748. After the raising of the 

siege of Pondicherry, the military character 
of the Erench regarded as greatly superior to 
that of the English, 106. the English had 
establishments in Indostan many years before 
the French, 118, 119,— 1752. Bu- 

pleix violates the Eng. colour^ at sea b^ tak- 
mg 200 Swiss going to Fort St. David in 
boats, 255. Mrs. Dupleix in her letters to Mo- 
rarirow represents the English as a mercantile 
people unfit for war, 260 .— — 11 Sept, Ad- 
iercron commands the Eng. troops in India, 372. 

ENGLISB, The, meaning their Government, 
Pebsidencies, Settlements, Factories 

on the Coast of Coromandel. 1746. 

the Eng. at Madrass call on the Nabob An- 
warodean to protect them ffomLabourdonnais^ 
aimament, 64. the protection of their settle- 
ments was the principal object for which the 
squadron was sent into India, 66. August, the 
English in Madrass, garrison included, did not 
exceed 300 men when besieged by Delabour- 
donnais, 66. September the 10th, by the capi- 
tulation surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
68. but are permitted to reside in their houses, 
68. useful jlrom this time to contemplate the 
progress made by the Eng. in the science and 
spirit of war, 68. m, 69. m, 71. distressful 
and injurious terms inflicted by Dupleix on 
the English at Madrass, after the departure 
of Delabourdonnais, 77. Fort St. David, an 
English settlement, takes the general admini- 
stration on the loss of Madrass, 78. the Eng. 
there suspect Anwarodean Khan, and enlist 
2000 Peons, 81. December the 8th, on the 
arrival of the Nabob's army at Chimunde- 
lum, and the retreat of the Fr. troops, sally 

with the whole garrison, 83. m, 84. 1747* 

Dupleix in order to m^e the Nabob with- 
draw liis assistance represents the Eng. affairs 
as without resource, 85, their transactions at 
Fort Bt. David betrayed to Pondicherry, 88. 
1749. employ their arms with great in- 
discretion, in assisting a deposed prince of 
Tanjore, 107. having no right to interfere in 
his cause, 108. make peace, and get the 
cession of Devi Cotah, but other causes than 
their arms made the K. Submit, 118. August, 
cannot reproach Dupleix for his ambition in 
assisting Cluindasaheb andMurzafajing, 130. 


they receive Madrass from the French, 130 
the priests at St. Thom6 used to give Dupleix 
intelligence of the transactions of the English 
at Madrass, 131. Boscawen hoists the English 
flag at St. Thom5, 131. The agents of the 
English E. I. Company puzzled about the 
titles of N azirjing, and Murzafajiiig, of Chun - 
dasaheb and Mahomedally, 132, 133. send 
120 Europeans to Mahomedally, 133. and 
imprudently let Mr, Boscawen sail with the 

squadron to England, 133. 1750. Feb, 

Nazirjing requests a body of troops from the 
English at Fort St. David, 138. who comply, 
138. Major Lawi-enee, cautious of expos- 
mg their territory, will not accompany Nazir- 
jingto Arcot, 146. for which he is much 
exasperated against them, 148. July, send a 
body oftroops to join Mahomedally under the 
command of Capt, Cope, 148.— 1751. the 
people of Coromandel suprized at their indo- 
lence, who had done notMng at interrupt 
the successes of Dupleix since the retreat of 
their army from Mahomedally in the month 
of August of the preceding year, 167. They 
resolve to support Mahomedally, and send 
280 Europeans to Tritchinopoly, 168. rouzed 
by the insolence of the Dupleix to take the 
field, but resolve not to appear as principals 
in the war, 171. in which point the French 
are as cautious as the English, 175. Octo^ 
her, the expences of the English battalion 
begin to be defrayed by the treasury of Fort 

St. David, 202. 1752. January, Bajah- 

saheh plunders their country houses at St. 
Thomas' mount, 209. March their successes 
in the Carnatic recover a large, and valuable 
extent of country for Mahomedally, 213. 
May, Mr. Law will not let Chnndasaheb, 
trust himself to the English, 236, June 1st 
Major Lawrence proposes to Monacgee that 
they should have the care of Chundasaheb, 
and keep Mm a prisoner in one of their 
settlements, 238. June 2d, Law demands the 
services of the English in virtue of the peace, 
239. Monacgee convinced that they are his 
friends, 241. They were ignorant that the 
Nabob had promised Tritchinopoly to the 
Mysoreans, 242. will not interfere in the 
dispute, 244. Dupleix notwithstanding his ill 
successes makes no proposals of accommodation 
to them, 252. who make little advaiitange of 

the victory gained at Bahoore, 267. 4763. 

Suggestions of the Mysoreans against them 
to the King of Tanjore, 285, 286. They 
cannot spare troops to check the enterprizes 
of Mahomed Comaul, 317. Dupleix threatens 
the K, of Tanjore, if he gives them any 
more assistance, 319. IMonacgeeis represented 
as in close connexion with them, 319. The 
King sorry he had shewn so much will to 
N n n ’ abandon 
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abjmdoJi tiieni and the Kabob, 325. The 
English admire the sagacity of Dupleix in 
getting the northern proTinces, 336. great 
efforts of valoin* had carried them through 
the wars of Chimdasaheb, and the Mysoreans, 

■ 337 . Jammry^ the English deputies 

confer with the Fr. deputies at Sadrass, 339 
to 341. by aclmowiedging Salahadjing with- 
out restrictions, the English would have been 
sribject to the Fr. 338. the moderation of the 
English prox^osals, 339. the Fr. intend to leave 
them a very small share of the Carnatic, 339. 
The K. of Taiijore hurt by the Morattoes so- 
licitous to regain their alliance, 341. but on 
Monacgee's victory over the Morattoes will not 
send his troops to join their mmiy, 342. the 
Begent of Mysore asks Poniapah why the 
English support the hTabob, 351. the attach- 
ment of Tondimau to them, 357. his Melity 
and attachment to their cause, 360. the K. 
of Tanjore sensible of his error in not assist- 
ing them; they insist on the removalof Suoco- 
gee, 361. Morarirow promises never more to 
he an eneniy^ to them, 363. September, Go- 
deheu, afraid of the advantages which they 
might derive from their squadron, proposes 
moderate terms, 371. the allies and all jffaces 
in which the Eng, had trooj^s included in the 
suspension of arms, October lltli, 372, 373. 
the Eng. factory at Yizagapatam encomage 
Jafferally and Shzeramrauze to oppose the 
French authority in the northern provinces, 
373. the Morattoes spare this factory, 374. 
Possessions allowed the English by the condi- 
tional treaty, 375. the English had 900 Fr. 
prisoners, the French only 250 English, 376. 
the accessions made by the Eng. to their in- 
comes on the C. of Coromandel, 377. they 
keep the advantage of 650 Fr. prisoners, and 
derive another by the removal of Dupleix, 

377. 1755. the Fr. inform them of the 

schemes of the Mysoreans to get Tritchino- 
poly. They send a detachment to reduce the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380, Colonel 
Heron mves the Moravar 3 Eng. flags as a 
mark of their friendship, 384. good inten- 
tions of the Moravar to them, 387. English 
m, 396. the presidency perplexed about the 
affairs of Madura and Tinivelly, and the 
quarrel between Tanjore and Tondiinan, 402. 
Mahomedally their ally, m, 427. Jafferally, 
who held corresi)ondence with them, promises 
a body of their troops to Salabadjing, if the 
French are dismissed, 428. Mg, the existence 
of the English on the C. of Coromandel seemed 
to depend on the removal of the French in- 
fluence in the Becan, 434. 

ENGLISH, rnn, when meaning, implied in, or 
applied to any of the various toxins of their Euro- 


pean soldiery,, vis:., A'ems. ARMY. AiimLE- 
liY. Battalion. , C.amp. , Cannok. CANKOiV , 
BALLS. . COLOTJES. , C.OLUMK. , , ...Co.MMANDAXT. 

OoMMissAEY. ' Convoy. ' ; -I),ESEETEEs. „ Be- . 

TAOHMBNT.. ' ' D 1 VISIO.N. ■ , EnTEENCHMENT. 

Esgobts., , Field eieces, ' Flag. ; Foece. . 
Gaeeison, Geenadiers. Guns. Gun- 
ners. Line. Ofpicees. Party. Platoon. 
Prisoners. Quarters. Recruits. Re- 
doubt. Reinforcement. Sepoys. Sol- 
diers. Troopers. Troops. N. B. TMs 
article comprizes asummary of all the military 
operations and events in which the English 
forces or any part of them were engaged on the 
Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, from the 
commencement of hostilities on shore in the 
year 1746, to the period with which this 

volume concludes, i. e. July 1756. 1746. 

200 Engl, were the Soldiers in the garrison of 
Madrass when attacked by Belabourdonnais, 
66. December the 8th, the garrison at Fort St. 
David sally, when the French army retired, 
81. the English had not yet raised Sepo^, 81 . 
1747. March, the garrison at Fort St. David 
march out and encounter the Fr. from Pondi- 
cherry, 87.- ^1748, August 8th, the Engl. 

marches against Pondicherry, their force, 
98. their operations until they raise the 
siege, Ootoher 6th, p, 98 to 106.-— -1749. 
April, the expedition under the command of 
Captian Cope into Tanjore, was the fii*st in 
which the Engl, troops were engaged agahrst 
the forces of an Indian prince, 110. attack- 
ing Devi Cotah, 113, 114, 115. which they 
take, 116. an English detachment takes, and 
defends, Atcheveram, 117. August, the Engl. 
troops hear of the, battle of Amboor wliilst in 
the Tanjore country, and leaving a garrison 
in De'vi Cotah return to Fort St. David, ISO. 
Mahomedally requests a body of their L'oops 
to defend Tritchinopoly, 132. one hundred 
and twenty are sent, 133. 20 Engl, soldiers 
sent from Tritchinopoly to Tanjore, when 
invested by the French and Ohundasaheb, 135, 

136. 1750. March 22d, the Engl. U'oops 

from Tritcliinopoly and Fort St, David join 
Nazirjing, under the command of Major Law- 
rence, 13^ 139. March 23d, cannonadebe- 
tween the Engl, and Fr, troops. 140, the Eng- 
lish rescue the French gunners from the Mo- 
rattoes, 142. Major Lawrence retruns with 
the battalion to Fort St. Daiid, 146. July, the 
Engl. under Capt. Cope join Mahomed- 
ally, a skirmish with the Fr.' on the 19th, 
148. a cannonade the 21st, 149. they return 

to Fort St. David Aug. 19th 150. 1751. 

April, the Eng. army takes the field under the 
command of Captain Gingeii, 172, take Ver- 
dachelum, 172, joined by Abdullwahah and 

the 
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tlie Nabob’s troops, 17‘2, lire tbe outward town 
of Volcondab, 173. tlie Eng. retreats 

in a panic, 173, 174. wby not pursued by 
Chundasalieb, 174. retreat to Utatoor, 174. 
a small party of Engl, officers and troopers sur- 
rounded and well nigli cut off, 175. July the 
13th, retreat of the under Dalton to the 
main body in the streights of Dtatoor. 177. 
the army encamps on the Goleroon, 177. where 
the battalion takes possession of Fitchandah, 
178. crosses the Coleroonand goes in to the Pa- 
goda of Seringham, 179. is reduced to 400 
men, crosses the Caveri and encamps under 
Tritcliinopoly, 180. July^ the K. of Tan- 
Jore suffers both the Engl, and Er. to 
pass tlurough his country, 182. Eight of the 
at Condor e, 182. notwitlistanding the 
x’oinforcements, the at Tritchinopoly 

does not exceed 600 men, 183. de- 

tachment marching with Clive to Arcot 183. 
operations of this party at Arcot mentioned, 
184, 185, 186. implied to 191. party going 
from Madrass to reinforce Clive at Arcot 
sharply attacked at Trivatore, 191. the defence 
of Arcot continued, 191 to 196, November^ 
Basim-ow with his Morattoes join Clive in the 
English ca^np^ 196. the field pieces at the fight 
of Arni serve well, 198. the Engl, find much 
baggage in the town of Arni, 199. take Con- 
jeveram, 199, 200. the battalion at Tritchino- 
poly despise the operations of the Erench, 201 
beet them out of a battery of 2 guns, 201. 
theEr. surprize the English c'ntrenchmentdXth.Q 
Erench rock, 201, fire cannon halls with the 
English mark, which had been fired by the 
Engl, ships at Pondicherry, 202. the expences 
of the Engl, battalion defraj’^ed by the treasury 
of Eoit St. David, 202. the superior numbers 
of Chundasalieb’ s army deter the Engl, troops 
from vigorous efforts, 202. the grenadiers with 
Dalton rescue the wood carts, and give a good 
opinion of the English to the klysoreans, 
203, they bury the Er. dragoons killed by the 
Morattoes of liiiiis Khan, 205. who proffer to 
engage the enemy’s army with the Engl, baU 
taliotif 205. and reproach them for declining 
the risque, 206. Parties sent to Kistnaveram 
to escort the Mysore army, 207. who are 
amazed at the appearance and discipline of the 

Engl. t7'oops^ 207. 1752. Fehnia^'y, Gin- 

gen refuses Morarirow and the Mysoreans to 
attack the enemy’s posts with Engl, hatta-- 

lion until reinforced, 208. 1752. the Engl. 

troops in the province of Arcot are retired to 
theii’ garrisons, 209. February the 2d, take 
the field at Madrass against Bajasaheb, under 
the command of Clive. 209. they fight Ka- 
jahsaheb and the Erench at Covrepauk, 210. 
when many of the Engl, gmmers are killed, 
211, totally defeat the enemy, 211, 212, 


March 15th, cleta.ckment of 400 Emopeans 
and 1200 Sepoys, under the command of Ma- 
jor Lawrence, and accompanied by Clive, 
'mai'ch from Eort St, Davdd to reinforce the 
army at Tritchinopoly, 2 1 3. their progress, 
cannonade at Goiladdy, March ' 28th, 214. 
joined by detachments “ from Tritchinopoly, 

214, 215 .- — '^March 29th. Clive advances 
with a detachment of grenadiers and artillery ^ 

215. a hot cannonade, the Engl, fire from 9 

pieces of cannon^ 216. Ap^'il 1st, the Engl. 
troops from their long inactivity knew little of 
the ground about Tritchinopoly, and the f/c- 
taehm&ntmxit to surprize Chundasaheb’s canix? 
is misled by the guides, 217. Dalton with 
the grenadiers takes Elimiseruin, 218, 219. 
and a gun in the island of Seringham, 219. 
the enemy are now impressed with the same 
terrors they had formerly raised in the English 
and Nabob’s army^ 220. A divismi of the 
aitmy sent with Clive to Saniiavaram, 220, 
221. a detachment from which takes Mansur- 
pett, 221. and another Lalgiiddy, 222. 

April 14th, the Er. from Seringham attack 
the camp at Samiaveram in the night, 222, 
223. 40 English deserters wdth the Erench, 223. 
give rise to mistakes and confusion amongst 
the Engl. rroo/A?, 223, 224, 225. the EngL 
soldier suffer by the resistance of the deserters 
at the Pagoda, -225. May 9th a pmdy ffoni 
Maior Lawi’ence’s divismi march with Dalton 
toljtatoor,figlit D’ Autueil’s detachment there, 
and oblige them to retreat, 226, 227. Law 
with all the Erench troops cross the Goleroon, 
the Engl, army imder Clive draw out, but no 
engagement ensues, 228. May lr5th, the ene- 
my’s camp in Seringham cannonaded by Clive 
from the mound at Pitchandah, the fire from 
whence cannot’dismount theEnglish< 5 i'w??&', 229. 
the troops with Clive attack Pitchandah, 230. 
their officers save the gai'rison from the sword 
of the Sepoys and Morattoes, 230. The 
English give their passports to Chundasaheb’s 
troops, 231. are informed by deserters of 
D’Autueil’s convoy, 233. Clive marches 
against him, the Sepoys forming the van of 
the EngL column, 234. the EngL t7'oops attack 
the Er. in the stone fort of Volcondah, and 
D’Autueil with his 'whole detachment surren- 
ders. 235. the EngL preparing to batter the 
Pagodas in Seringham, 237. June 2d, D’Au- 
tueil in the Engl. Ca77ip, 239. Surrender of 
Law and all the Fr. troops at Seringham to 
the EngL 239, 240. w^-ho had acted with much 
ability and spirit in reducing theEr. and Chun- 
dasaheb’s army, 240. Dalton left commander 
of the Engl, garrison hi Tritchinopoly, 244. 
Mysorean wishes for the departure of the 
EngL battalion from Tritchinopoly, 247. they 
march aw^ay dispirited, 247* summon Volcpn- 

N n n 2 " dah, 
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dah, 247, 248, take tlie Pagoda of Trivadi, 
and encamp tliere, 248. They march against 
Gingee under Major Kineir, 253. are beat at 
Yicravandi, 254. retreat to Trivadi and to 
Chimundeium, 255. Bupleix. violates their 
colours on the sea by taking 200 Swiss going 
in boats to Fort St. David, 255, August, they 
defeat the French army at Bahoor, the batfa- 
liout nif 256. the gre^iadi&rs break the enemy’s 
center, 257. the Mysoreans schemes to sta‘- 
prize the Engl, garrison in Tritchinopoly frus- 
trated (257 to 259). August^ recruits 
from England vdle, 261. they attack, and after 
several panics take Cabelong, 262, 263, 264. 
and beat a Fr. party coming to surprize their 
oamp^ 264. take Chinglapet, 265, 266. a garri- 
son under an Engl, ^cer left there, 266. The 
army with the Nabob and Major Law- 
rence summon and bombard Yandiwash 
(266, 267). retmn to Trivadi, and November 
the 15th to Fort St. David, 267. at Tritehi- 
nopoly, the Engl, garr ison attacks the Eegent’s 
camp at Seringham in the night, 269. their 
party in the Choultry routed with great loss, 
(269, 270, 271). the garrison beat up the ene- 
my at the Pagoda of Yelore, and a body of 
cavalry on the plain, 272.) but the Mysoreans 
cut oh' their provisions, 273. the French pri 
sonersat Arcotcoiisi^he toovei’power the Engl. 
garrison there. 275 — —1753. January ^ Ma- 
jor Lawrence with the army and the Nabab 
encamps at Trivadi. January 9th, encounter 
of the battalion with the enemy and Morat- 
toes, in which the soldiers and artillery behave 
calmly, 276. Marches of the army to Fort 
St. David for provisions harrassed by the Mo- 
rattoes, who, on January the 28th, lost 300 
horses by the fire of the Jield pieces^ 276. the 
guard at Chimundeium cut off by the Morat- 
toes, 277. Skirmishes of the Engl, battalion 
wiibL the Morattoes. 279. April 1st, action 
of the battalion escorting a large conwy of pro- 
visions against the Fr. and Morattoes, who 
are beaten, 279, 280. a detachment retakes 
Bonagherry. 280, April 20th, Major Law- 
rence with the army march to Tritchinopoly, 
leaving a garrison in Trivadi, 281. detackmenl 
at Kistnaveram, m, 282. Aprils at Tritchino- 
poly Dalton throws up a redouht on the plam, 
and cannonades Yerana’s camp, who quits it* 
283. May the 6th, the army arrives at Trit- 
chinopoly, its force, 283. the 10th, attack 
the Fr. and Mysoreans in the island, 283 to 
285. the artillery m, 284. tro(^s^ m, 285* en- 
camp at Facquires tope. 285. success of a de- 
at Trivadi, 286. defeat, mutiny, and 
surrender of the troops there, 287. the Engl, 
serjeant and artiUery men retire from Chillam- 
barum, 287, April 21st. a party from the 
garrison of Arcot, with the Nabob’s troops, 


beaten by those of Yelore, 288, the enemy’s 
cannon plunge into the Engl, camp at the Fac- 
quires tope, 289. the an?iy distressed for pro- 
visions, 290. ^fune the 26tli, battle and vic- 
tory at the Golden Eock, 290 to 294* bat- 
taliofif 291, 292, 293, troops 291. 294, 
in great want of cavalry, apply to the X. of 
Tanjore, 294. Dalton with the garrison and 
EbBgrendier company rescues the Nabob ffom 
Ms clamorous troops in the city. 294, 295. 
the army marches to Tanjore* 296. the gmrU 
son of Tritchinopoly blow up the defences of 
■Wariore, but the explosion sails at Weycon- 
dah, 296. scheme of de Cattans to attack the 
Engl, quarters m the city with the Fr, pri- 
soners, 297. detected by a Fr. soldier who 
was faithful to the English, 298. August the 
7th, the army with the convoy from Tanjore, 
arrives at DMaway's Choxiltry, 299. the 9th, 
beat the French and their allies, who endea- 
vour to oppose their passage to the city, 299 
to 303. Engl, party ^ m. 300. troops^ 301, 
mdillery^ m, 301, 302, 303. battalion^ 301. 
grenadiers revenge the death of their Cap- 
tain Kirk, 302. the English trusted the collec- 
tion of the provisions to the Nabob’s oiEcers, 
who failed in this duty, 303. the army en- 
camps at the 5 rocks, 303. the Engl, ought 
not to have hanged De Cattans, 304. August 
24th, obliged to act again on the defensive, 
306. an escort of 100 Europeans repulses 3000 
Morattoe and Mysore horse. 306, 307. the 
camp moves to the Fr. rock, to receive the re- 
inforeement coming from Devi Cotah, 306 
caimpnade at the water course, 308. arrival of 
reinforcement^ 309. Septeniber 21st, battle 
and victory at the Sugar loaf rock, 309 to 
313. English battalion^ ?w, 311, 312. troops ^ 
ZIZ. grenadiers, artillery f 313. the Eng- 

lish loss, 314. the Engl, flag planted on the 
Sugai- loss rock, 314. attack and take Wey- 
condah, 314, 315. the ar7ny encamps at the 
French rock, 315. October 23d, I’einforces 
Tritchinopoly, and goes into cantonments at 
Coiladdy, 316. an Engl, detachm&ni defeats 
Mahomed Comaul near Tripetty, 313, 319. 
the troops at Coiladdy, m, 320. November 27th, 
assault of Tritchinopoly repulsed by the Engl. 
garrison (320 to 324.) November 27tli, le. party 
from Coiladdy reinforce the garrison ; the army 
arrive December 3d, 324. the camp receive 
convoys of provisions from Tricatapoly, 326. 
Detachment from De'vi Cotah relieve Palam 
Cotah, 327. The K. of Tanjore, on Monac- 
gee's victory over the Morattoes, will not send 
Ms troops to join the Engl, army, 342. Num- 
bers of the gmrison in Tritchinopoly, and of 
the army in the field at the end of Decmiber, 
1753, p, |43. February 12th, convoy of 180 
Europeans and 1500 Sepoys destroyed and 

taken 
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/taken by the. Mysorean and Morattoes, 34o. 
tbe gallant ot grenadiers lost in this 

action, 345. the Sepoys suffered to return 
to the mmp^ tlcie officers give ^eir parole 
to Salabadjing, 345. detachment sent b}'- sea to 
Devi Cotah, 345. not strong enough to March, 
346. the K. of Tanjore forbids his merchants 
to supply the English with provisions, 346. 
Mahomed Issoof commander in chief of all 
the Sepoys, 346. the enemy might easily 
have cut off the provisions of the camp^ 347. 
Aprily some Colleries belonging to the camp 
discover the x^arcel of letters, wiiich were in- 
tended by Poniapah to ruin Mahomed Issoof, 
348. the sequel of Poniapali’s treachery is 
fromp, 348 to 353. in which the Begent of 
Mysore schemes to prejudice Mahomed Issoof 
in the minds of the English, 349, the In- 
terpreters of the commanda 7 tt at Tritcliino- 
poly and of the commissarg concerned, 350. 
trooperSy m, 352. 12th, a sent with 

Calliaud to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
meet and attacks a detachment of the enemy, 
both armies move, a general action ensues, in 
which Calliaud heats off the enemy, 354 to 
357. field pieces m, 355, 356. number of 
the arm7j 855. 357. troops, 356. 

mdiUer^j, Z56. the attachment of Tondiman 
had enabled the English to stand their ground 
at Tritchinopoly, 357. their Sepoys at Kil- 
lanore distressed, 357. May 23d, the 
marches for Tanjore, 358. the party sent to 
Falam Cotah returns to Eevi Cotah. February, 
another, sent against Chillambrum, routed : 
the officer insumcient, 358 the reinforcement 
at Devi Cotah relieve Palam Cotah, the troops 
harrassed in their return, 359. the at'my ar- 
rives at Tanjore, and is joined there by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, 361. Meinforee*’ 
merits arrived at Madrass, 400 men in baktalion 
sent to join Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, 
362. a platoon with Maphuze Khan's force 
take Outramalore, 362, 363. m, 364. 

Garrison at Tritcliinopoly get conmys from. 
the woods 364. July 22d, Major Eamence 
marches with the troops from Tanjore to At- 
chempettah, where the Tanjorines jon on 
the 27th, p, 365. Godeheu sends back to 
Madrass the Swiss soldiers, which Dupleix 
had taken, 367. the detachment with Maphuze 
Khan leave him at Port St. David, 367. and 
on the 14th of August arrive at Atchempet- 
tah, 368. Beview of the amiy there, the 
battalion, 1200 men, 368. August the’ 17th, 
March and action on the plain of Txitchino- 
poly, 368 to 370. troops, m, Une, m, 

369. tire of the Eng. cannoti, 369. officers, 
m, 369, August 20th, Major Lawrence moves 
to the Eacquire's tope, 370. some csrtilUrymen 
with 200 Sepoys placed in EHmiserum, which 


Monacgee had taken, 370. the Pr. feaiingthe 
Eng intend to attack them at Mootachellinore, 
cross over into Seringham, 370. A par^y with 
Jo. Smith sent to protect the labourers at Coi- 
laddy, 371. with the the Eu- 

ropean force consists of 2000 men, and su- 
perior in quality to the French, 371. allpiaces 
in which either nation had troops included in 
the suspension of arms, 372. Adlercron com- 
mands ail the Eng. troops in India, 372. the 
Eng. have 900 French prisomrs, the Fr. only 
250 English, 376. after the exchange have 

650 Fr, prisoners, 377. 1755. February, 

detachment with Colonel Heron sent into the 
Madura and Tinivelly comitries, 380. Col- 
leries employed to steal the enemy's horses, 
381. the Engl. have not seen the atro- 

cious custom imjmted hy Father Martin to 
the Colleries, 382. the army attack Laehen- 
aigue’s district, 383. take possession of Madura, 
384. take Coilguddy, and plunder the temple 
of the images, 385, detachment sent against 
Catabominaigue, 386, another takes Kelli 
Cotah, cruelty of the English troops there, 
387. they drive away the Moravar's troops, 
387. the garrison at Tritchinopoly informed of 
the Mysorean's schemes against the city, 388, 

389, the army before Neilitangaville. 390. 
Beturn of the army and detachments from the 
Tinivellycountry to Madura, May p, 

390, 391, May the 29th, the army attacked 
by the Colleries in the pass of Kattam, 391 
to 395. encamp at Wariore pagodas, Jiwnethe 
6th, 395. Polier escorts the Nabob to Arcot, 

397, 398. October, detachment commanded by 
Kilpatrick sent with the Nabob against the 
northern polygars, 398. dread of the English 
troops in the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 

398, 400 and 401. troops, m, 406, 800 Euro~ 

peans and 1000 Sepoys proceed in the s quadron 
from Bombay against Gheria under the com- 
mand of Clive, 414. they land, 416, take 
possession of the fort, 416. progress of Kil- 
patrick's 417. encamp and sum- 

mon Velore, 418. deterred by the approach 
of the Fr, troops, return to Arcot, 420. m, 
421, March 24th, detachment sent with Ma- 
homed Issoof into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 423, the English arms had left the 
Fr, no great gainers in the province of Arcot, 
428. See Europeans in the service of the 
English^ and English Sepoys under English. 

ENGLISU SQUADRON, Ships op War. 

1744, a squadron in the Indian Seas, which, 
after cruizing successfully in the streights of 
Sundah and Malacca, 60 . arrive from Batavia on 
the Coast of Coromandel in July, 1745, p 60. 
alarm Dupleix, 6 1 . commanded by Commodore 
Barnet, leave the coast in October, 61. — 1746, 
return ftom Merghi and Bengal in the begin- 
ning 
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nmg of tlie year, are reinforced from England 
by Z sMps, andsendback tow, 61. See Barnet. 
June 2ofli, meet and %bt Labonrdonnais, 
are commanded by Peyton, sail to Trincono- 
malee, 62, 63, 64. Anr/usi 6tli, tbey see La- 
bonrdonnais again, and ayoid tlie encounter, 
64, were sent into India to protect tbe Enp, 
settlements on tlie G. of Coromandel, 66. 
Atiffust 23d appaer off Paliacate, and sail for 
Bengal, 67. September Labourdonnais be- 
sieging Madrass afraid of their return, 67., 

1747. March 2d, the squadron, now 

commanded by Admiral Gridin, arriyes ffom 
Bengal at Fort St, David, on which the French 
troops retire, 87. stationed in sight of Pon- 
dicherry, 87. attempt to ride out the mon- 
soon in October, 87. but most of them forced 
to bear away to Trinconomalee, where Mr. 
GrifEn in his ship goes in December, 88. — ~ 
1748. January, all exceiDt the Medway re- 
turn to Fort St. David, 88. June 29th, the 
20 gun ship discovers Bouvet’s squadron, 89, 
which the Eng. follow to Madrass, but he was 

t one, 91. Force of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
ron, 91, 92. arrive at the Cape of Good 
Hope in March and Apynl, sail joined by 5 
Dutch ships to Mauritius May the 8th, 92. 
arrivetheret/?^rte23d, 96.reconnoitre the island 
and leave it, June 27th, 97 and 98. July 29th, 
arrives at Fort St. David, and joins Mr, Grif^ 
fin’s squadron there, who resigns the com- 
mand to Mr. Boscawen, and proceeds with a 
60 gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomalee, 
and from thence, in Jmiiar'ij 1749, to Eng- 
land, 98. Great force of the two squadrons 
when united under Mi*. Boscawen, 98. Aug, 
8th, the ships proceed before the army, and 
anchor two miles to the South of Pondicherry, 
99. September thQ %7th., they connonade the 
town, but with little effect. Captain Adams of 
the Harwich, killed, 103, 104. October, the 
sailors and stores reimbarked in the ships which 
return to Fort St. David October 6th, 104. 
leave the coast, some go to Atchin, some to 

Trinconomalee, 107. 1740. January, all 

return to Fort St. David, 107. April 13th, 
the Apollo, Pembroke, and Namur lost with all 
their crews in a hurricane, 109. July, three 
ships of the line and three of the Company’s 
carry the artillery and stores of the army to 
Devi Cotah, 113. October 21st, Mr, Boscawen 
sails with the fleet from Frot St. David for 

England, 133. 1761. October, the same 

shot wliich the Engl, ships had fired against 
Pondicherry, fired by the Fr. against Tritchi- 
nopoly, 202. — — 1754. September, Admiral 
W atson arrives wi th a squadron, which witMhe 
Company’s ships bring Adlercron’s regiment, 
i^nd 40 of the King’s artillery, 371. Gbdeheu 


afraid of the advantages ■which the English 
might derive from their squadron, 371. Octo- 
her, Mr. Watson proceeds with the squadi-oii 
from the C, of Coromandel to Bombay. In 
December, Commodore Pocock arrives at Ma- 
di*ass with a70 and 60 gun ship, 375.— — ^1755. 
January, the squadron arrives at Fort St. 
David from Bombay ; able passage, 380. the 
Nabob goes on board the Adniu-al’s sliip at 
Fort St. David, 398. their presence on the 
C. of Coromandel awes the Fr. government ; 
they depart in OcjfoSer, and on the 10th of 
November arrive at Bombay, 405. m, 414. 
— — ^1756. proceed with the marine force 
of Bombay and troops against Gheriah, and 
take, it 414 to 417. return to Bombay and 
repair there in April, arrive on the 12th of 
Jfajy at Machass, 417. 

English Ships, meaning those belonging to 
the East India Company, commonly called 
East India ships. — —17 46. August the 1 8th , 
the Fr. squadi’on attempt to cut one out of 
the road of Madrass without success, 66. 
Sept. 10th, this ship surrenders with the -town, 
68. December, another nearly taken in Madrass 
road by the French, 85. — -1747. Jamiary, 

another taken stupidly, 86. another sails with- 
out landing the treasure at Fort St. David, 
but the ship, which had escaped from Madi-ass, 
comes there, and lands 60,000/. in February, 
86, — — ^1748. one taken in sight of Bombay 
89. Eleven serve as traiisj)orts in Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s armament, 92. three employed to, 
transport the artillery and stores for the attack 

of Devi Cotah, 113. 1751. July, the 

ships from Europe bring recruits to Fort St. 

David, 181. 1754. the Company’s ships, 

with Watson’s squadron, bring Adlercron’s 
regiment, 40 of the Kings artillery, and 200 

recruits for the Company’s troops, 371 . 

1755. Several bring a considerable body of 
troops to Bombay, 405. one lost on an island 
on the C. of Africa, 800 m, e. of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 406. 1756, the Darby 

taken by Angria 28 years ago, 410. 

English Deputies at Sadrass, 337, 338. 340. 

English drums, 327. 

English flag. 1749. hoisted by Mr. Boscawen 

at St. Thome, 131.- — -1755. May, three 
given by Col. Heron to the Moravar, in to- 
ken of their friendship, 384. Commodore 
James, on delivering the forts of Severndroog 
to the ^Morattoes, takes dowm the English 
flag, 414. 

English force. 1753, August 2od, a reinforce- 

ment to the enemy’s army equal to the whole 
of the Eng. force appears on the bank of the 
Coleroon," 304. 

EFOLISIf^ Government in the island of 
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410. See Bombay, The English 
arms, there, ,412.,: 

English mhabitaiits of Madrass, ruined by the 
, loss of it, 1746, p, 77. 

English hetclies, belonging to the marine of 
Bombay, 412. 

Englishmany oxLQ, a resolute serjeant of 
Sepoys clambers up the gate- way of Wey- 

condaii, 315. In 1756, long since any 

Englishman had seen Gheriah, 414. 

English mark on cannon balls, 202. 

Englishmen^ the bravest, cruel at the sacking of 
Nelli Cotah, 387. 

English ministry. 1754. Bupleix removed 

without ax^plication from them, 366. 

in-esidency, meaning Madrass, which see. 
English Bq.q SEPOYS, 

ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, those on the 
C. of Coromandel, 66. Dupleix tlixeatened 
to reduce the English settlements of Madrass 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishnig 
towns, 378. 

ESWAExl, divinity of the Indians, 2. twists off 
the neck of Brama, 3, 

Etiaporzmi, one of the Eastern Polygars ofTini- 
veily, 420. gave hostages to Colonel Heron, 
in 1755, and treats for them in 1756, p, 
423, w, 425. 

EUROPE, m, 1. the manufactures of linen 
in India surpass those of Europe, 8. m, 28. m, 
60. the European troops in the Colonies of 
India are composed of men of all the nations 
m Europe, 80, m, 85. the vegetables of 
Europe succeed at Bombon, 93. Peace in 
Eui*ope in 1749, 130. the suspected priests 
at St. Thom6 sent to Europe, 131. peace, 
167. ‘zn, 181. rules of war in Europe not 
applicable in India, 188. a platoon in India 
as important as a regiment in Europe, 219. 
7)1, 229. m, 253. camps in India unlike 
those in Em*ope, 311. meaning England, 
316. ni, 337. meaning England, 362 and 
371, 375, w, 376, meaning Prance, 377. 

Em^ope, ships from, 70. 72. 181. 294. 

Ew'ope, recruits and reinforcements from, 181, 
191.309.362. 

EUROPEANS m genera . l , what they under- 
stand by the East Indies, 1. improperly 
call Sonbahdar, Soubah ; and Mahomedans, 
Moors, 35. and mmor olhcers, Nabobs, 36. 
Europeans established at Madrass, 65.- — 
In 1^6, verjT- few had seen Arcot, and 
knew as little of it as of Delhi, 84, 85. the 
natives of Bourbon stouter than any colony of 
Europeans between the Tropics, 93. 143. 

until 1751, were only accustomed in India 
to trade, 167. the troops of India unequal 
to the attack of fortified f)osts defended by 

Europeans, 208. 1753. No Europeans 

had over possessed such a territory as the 


Prencli, wliea they obtained the northern pro- 
vinces, 335. their affairs in India subject to 
treachery by theh igiibrance of the languages 
of the country, 353. 364. Dupleix in- 

tended to have expelled all the other Eu- 
ropeans out of India. 378.- — -1755, at this 
time knew little of the Colleries, 381. See 
Nations. 

EUROPEANS, this term is very often used to 
distinguish the European soidX&rj belonging to 
whatsoever nation in India, from the native 
troops of India, entertained by that nation : 
and the term Ewropcaws is used instead of the 
appellative of the nation to which this soldiery 
belongs, because these troops are always com- 
posed of a variety of Eiuopean nations, instead 
of being all of the nation they serve. Having 
detailed under the anicles English and Preiieh 
army, the military operations of these nations, 
it becomes needless to table the particular cir- 
cumstauees in which the term Europeans is 
employed. W e shall nevertheless to satisfy ac- 
curate cmiosity, enumerate ail the mentions 
that are made of these Europeans, distinguish- 
ing them by the nation to which they belong. 

EUROPEANS, in the service of the DUTCH, 
'98. 

EUROPEANS in the service of the ENGLISH, 
87. 91. 104, 105. 109, 110, 111. 113, 114, 


115, 

116, 

117. 

133. 

138. 

148, 

149, 

151, 

152. 

169, 

170, 

171, 

172, 

173, 

174. 

irs. 

180, 

181, 

182, 

183, 

184, 

185. 

187. 

189, 

191. 

195, 

196. 

198. 

200. 

206, 

207, 

208, 

209, 

210. 

211, 

212, 

213, 

214, 

215. 

219. 

221, 

222, 

223, 

224. 

226, 

227. 

230. 

233, 

234, 

235. 

253, 

254, 

255. 

259. 

261. 

263. 

266, 

267, 

268, 

269, 

271, 

272. 

276, 

277. 

279. 

281. 

283. 

288, 

289, 

290. 

295. 

297. 

299, 

301. 

303. 

806, 

307, 

308, 

309, 

SIO, 

311. 

316. 

318, 

319. 

323, 

324. 

343. 

346. 

354, 

355, 

356, 

357, 

358. 

361, 

362. 

367, 

368, 

369, 

370, 

371. 

383. 

385, 

386. 

391, 

392, 

393. 

397, 

398. 

405. 

418. 

423. 

434. 

EUROPEANS, in the service of the FRENCH 

81. 91.99. 

102. 

104. 

126. 

135. 

147. 

150, 

151. 

155. 

163. 

173. 

182, 

186. 

189. 

195, 

197, 

198, 

199, 

200. 

209. 

211, 

212. 

219. 

222. 

228. 

230. 

235. 

239. 

253. 

255. 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265. 

268. 

275, 

276. 

283. 

286, 

287. 

289. 

296. 

302, 

303, 

304, 

305, 

306. 

313. 

320. 

331. 

333. 

344. 

355, 

356, 

557. 

369. 

371. 

374. 

896. 

418. 

429. 



See inbra troops. 

European allies, stress of the war in Coromandel 
lay on the European allies, 219. m, meaning 
the English, 24 G. m, meanmg the French, 
426, 

European to give a just idea of their supe- 
riority in India, the principal intention of 
this history, 219. 


European 
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Mood, B'Auttieil don’t intend to shed 
any, 140. 

European Colonies or Settlements contronled by 
the Mogul government, money extorted from 
them in Bengal, 120. Bn^leix intended to have 
reduced them all under his own authority, 378. 

European force— — 1756. Madrass cannot spare 
any from the Carnatic, 421, 

European gunners, asleep when the French esca- 
laded Tritchinopoly, 321. 

European infantry, 10,000 Travancores disci- 
plined in their manner, 400. 

European maimer, 400 of the natives of India 
disciplined in their manner brought by Bela- 
bourdonnais against Madrass, 67. N. B. these 
were probably the first Sepoys employed by 
an European nation. 

Eicropean mariners, French, 67. 

European markets. Cloth very proper for them, 
made in the northern provinces ceded to the 
French, 335. 

EVROFEAN NATION, NATIONS j none 
ever had had such a fieet in India as Boscaw- 
en's, 98. great advantage to that nation which 
should get a port on the C. of Coromandel, 
112. Dupleix thought to get more by con- 
quest in India than any Eui’opean nation had 
ever gained by trade, 120. the powers of India 
can never resist a powerful European nation 
unless assisted by another,.373.meaningrrench 
and English, 376. Angria’s fleet formidable to 
the ships of all the European nations in India, 
409. 

European recruits, in 1752 arrive at Madrass, 
vile, 261. See English army. 

European troops, the topasses are incorporated 
with them, 80. never employed until tliis war 
against the princes of the country, 120. See 
English army, French army. 

European war, the enemy besieging Arcot ig’- 
norant of the rules, 193. See English army, 
French army, 

F. 


F AcatJiEBs, conjecture concerning their ori- 
gin, 4. 

^'acquires tope, or the grove of the Facquire, 4 m. 

s. and 1 m. w. of Tritchinopoly. 1752, 

December, the Mysoreans entrench a detached 

camp there, 273, 1753. April, which 

Dalton obliges them to abandon, 282. May, 
the Eng. army encamps there, 285. the five 
rocks are a mile to the s. 289. September 20th, 
the, Eng. army drawn up there, 309. September 
21st, and march from hence to the battle of 

the Sugar Loaf rock, 310.- 1754, August 

2f)th, encamp there again, September 1st, move 
^ from thence to Warxore Pagodas, 370. 

Fj'ILIx, Lieut. 1751, Dece7nher^ shot through 

the body at Kistnavmm, 207 . 


FEKISHTA, author of a history of the Maho- ' - " 
medan conquerors of Indostan, from 977 to 
1605, It is the most curious and valuable 
piece of oriental history hitherto translated in 
Europe. It is translated by Mr. Alexander 
Dow, 30. 

FmotTz, Uncle of Mahmood Nassereddin, 
assassinated, 12. 

FIROUZ SGHAH, Emperor of Delhi grand- 
father of Sultan Mahmood, who was con- 
quered by Tamerlane in 1398, p. 12. 

FIROTJZ ‘SGHAH, ROCNEDDIN, King of 
Delhi in 1235, IX. 12. 

Fitscher, a partizan of some reputation, ar- 
rives at Pondicherry with 600 Hussars in Bc^- 
ifemSer 1754, jx, 371. 

Five Rocks, about 1 m. to the s. of Facquixes 

Xbpe. 1753. June, the Fr. and allies 

encamp there, 289. m, 302. 

FORT ST. DAVID .- — 1746, Com- 

modore Barnet dies there, 62, December, some 
of the inhabitants of Madrass escape to Fort 
St. David ; the fort described ; the Company's 
agents here take the general rule, on the loss 
of Madrass, 78. December the 8th, the Fr. 
army march against it, and retire in confu- 
sion on seeing Anwaxodean’s, 81, 82. the 

garrison saUy, but do not engage, 83. 

1747, February, Anwarodean’s army, recall- 
ed by him, departs, 85. the place in distress 
for men and money, a company’s ship afraid 
to land its treasure ; another lands her’s, 86. 

March the 2d, the Fr. army appears again, 
but march away on the appearance of Mr. 
Griffin’s squadron, 86, 87. October, which 
attempts to ride out the monsoon here, 87, 

88.- — - 1748. January, the dispersed ships 
return, 88, Major Lawrence arrives com- 
mander in chief, 88. and encamps all the 
troops, 88. their transactions betrayed, 88. V 
June the 10th, Bouvet’s squadron’s appears in 
sight, 89, 90. is followed by Mr. Griffin’s 
to Madrass, 90, 91. during the absence 
of which, the Fr. army attempt to surprize 
Guddalore, and are repulsed by Major Law- 
rence, 91. News received of Mr. Boscawen’s 
armament, 91. which arrives July the 29th, 

98, and proceeds August 8th, against Pondi- 
cherry, 98, 99. the company’s agents ignorant 
concerning Ariancopang, 99. October the 6th, 
the army and fieet return from Pondicherry, 

104. 1749. Jamcary, employ their troops 

with great indiscretion, in support of a pre- 
tender to the kingdom of Tanjore, 107. 

March, the army miwch against Tanjore, 

109. April 13th, two of the company’s ships 
stranded betweenFort St.David andCuddalore 
in the hurricane, 109, the army returns with- 
out success from Tanjore, 112, another 
expedition resolved, ’ 112, proceeds undei: ■ 

the command of Major Luwtciicc against. 

Devi 


INDEX, 
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Devi Cotalij 1 13, tlie government accommodate 
witli tlie K. of Tanjore, wlio cedes Devi 
Cotah, 118, A^igust, tlie army returns from 
thence, 130. news received of peace con- 
cluded in Europe, 130. Solicitude coneern- 
uig the revolution at Arcot, 130. Mr. Bos- 
cawen sails to relieve Madrass, 130. Fort St» 
David still continues the Presidency, 131. 
October 31st, Mr. Boseavren sails wdth the 
fleet for England, 133. leaves a reinforce- 
ment of 300 men, 133. 1750. March 

22d, the anny commanded hy Major Law- 
rence, joins Nazirjing at Waldore, 138. 
with whom, he, Dalton and a member of the 
council are empowered to treat for the com- 
pany, 138, 139. April, Major Lawrence 
leaves ISTazirjing, and returns with the army, 
146, Trivadii^ 15 m. w, 147. Jtdy, the army 
commanded hy Cope joins Mahomedally, 148. 
Cope instructed not to let his commrmication 
with Port St. David be cut ofl'^ 149. August 
19th, he returns with the troops, 150. October 
19th, Lawrence departs for England, 167. 
Eobins arrives, 168. the troops of Fort St. 
David, might have intercepted the Fr, return- 
ing to Pondicherry with the treasures of Na- 
zirjing, 168, m, 169.— 1751. March, Du- 
pleix plants flags round the bounds, 171. 
April, the army takes the field under the com- 
mand of Gingen, Vt\. July, a detacliment 
sent with Pigot and Clive to relieve Yerda- 
chelum, 181. Pigot and Clive reton, 182. 
August, Fort St. David left with only 100 
men, in order to supply Clive's detachment 
aganist Arcot, 183. recruits arrive from Eng. 
and 100 are sent to Madrass, to be sent from 
thence to Clive, 191. the treasury of Fort St. 
David begins to supply the expences of the 
Company's troops in the field, 202. December, 
the army at Tritehinopoly expect a reinforce- 
ment from thence, 206. Clive with the 
troops in the Arcot province recalled in. order 
to proceed to Tritehinopoly; they arrive ; 
March 15th Major Lawrence arrives from 
England, takes the command of the detach- 
ment, and proceeds with them accompanied 
by Clive to Tritehinopoly, 213, June, AOO 
of the Fr. prisoners taken at Seringham sent 
to Fort St. David, ,243. Lawrence leading 
the army at Trivadi, goes to St. David for 
the recovery of his health, 248. July 23d, 
expedition under Major Kineer against Gingee, 
253. Major Lawrence goes to Madrass to dis- 
suade it, 253. the Fr. army encamps close to 
the bomids, 255. Chimundelumo^xedouhtmthe 
bound hedge 3 miles to the w. 255. the Eng. 
troops return and encamp here, 255. two 
comx>anies of Swiss coming from Madrass in 
boats, taken, 255. August the 16th, Major 
LawTonce arrives with another company ; the 
17th, lakes the held with the army 225, 


after the victory at Bahoor, marches again 
from Fort St. Da^dd to Trivadi, 261. Novem^ 
her I5th, the army, compelled by the Mon- 
soon, return to Fort St. David, 267.'— — 1753. 
Jaiiuary 3d, 9th, the army returns to Trivadi, 
276. several marches of the army to Fort St. 
David to get provisions, 276. February, the 
guard at ChimTindelum, the w^estern redoubt, 
cut off, 277. a company of Smss arrive from 
Bengal, 279. April the 1st, the army and a 
large convoy march to Trivadi, and are at- 
tacked, 279. Fort St. David drew large sup- 
plies of grain from Bonagherry, 280.— — 
April the 20th, the army marches from Tri- 
vadi to Fort St. David, before they proceed to 
Tritehinopoly, 281. the sick sent back, 283, m, 
286. reinforcement expected by the army, 296. 

joins at Tanjore, 299. 1754, AtigusL 

m, 367. Maphuze Klian with his troops ar- 
rives at Fort St. David, 367. December, tind 

is still there, 372. m, 375, 1755. January, 

the squadron arrives here from Bombay, 379 . 
Jtdy, and the Nabob from Tritchmopoly, 
397. August, who proceeds to Arcot, 398. in 
the squadron sails to Madrass, 405. Clive 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 406. 

FOET ST. GEORGE, the name given to the 
White TownofMachrass when first established, 
preserved in the acts and deeds of the Com- 
pany ; hut Maokass, has prevailed in com- 
mon usage. See Madkass. 

FRANCE, war declared with, in 1744. p, 35, 
Labourdonnais worthy of the highest com- 
mands in the navy of France, 72. 1747. 

October 3d, ships of force sent to Mauritius. 
88, 89. June 1 1th, 400 soldiers with 200000^?. 
in silver sent from France, landed by B ouvet 
at Pondicherry, 90. the Fr. inhabitants of 
Mauritius, mostly natives of France, 94. Ar- 
mament§ sent in detail from France, may ren- 
dezvons at Mauritius unknown to the Eng. 96. 

^1748. April, cessation of arms between 

Gr. Britain and France, 107. Dupleix did 
not think the trade of India without territory 
worthy the attention of France, 120. Peace 
between Gr. Britain and France, 130. — — 
1749. Dupleix's views agreeable to the mo- 

' narch and ministers of, 132. 1752. Jtme, 

ships from, expected at the Pondicherry with 
considerable reinforcements, 233. arrive with 
them, 252. the officer of Gingee says he keeps, 
the place for the king, 253. September, so 
likewise the officer of Cohelong, 263. the ad- 
ministration support their E. India Company 
365. but give up Dux)leix, 366. the laws of 
France superseded by orders of arrest from the 
king, 367. probable consequences if the ex- 
tensive projects of Dux)leix hadbeen adequate- 
ly supported in France, 378. Godeheu re- 
turns to France, 380. See French nation. 

FuAzrK Lieut. — -1753,. September, with a d(’- 
O o o ' , tachment 
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tadinient from Bevi Cotali relieyes Palam Co- 
tali, 327. and returns mtli them in Jmiuari/, 
1754, pf 358. _ 

FitAZEiiMr. original histories of Indostan, and of 
Sultan Babr, brought by him into England 17. 
quoted, 19, haspublishedan account of the ex- 
pedition of Thomas Kouli Khan into India, 22. 
French accounts of their own affairs, ???., 249, 

Eeench Anns. 1750. reputation of them 

sunk after the mutiny of the officers, and the 
retreat of the battalion, 145. December^ high 
after the death of Kazirjing, 167. 

FRENCH Aumy. Its opeiu^lTIONS. Under 
this head are included, whatsoever material 
mentions are made of Aiitilleby, Batta- 
lion, Camp, Convoy, Detachment, 
Biiagoons, Hu ss Alls, Eoiice, Gahuison, 

Gunners, P a r t y, Eeinporcement. 

1746, force of Labourdonnais when he at- 
tacked Mackass, 67. their operations ; surren- 
der of the town, 67, 68. September 27th, a 
reinforcement of 1360 men arrive at Pondi- 


cherry, 69. Oatoher 20th, on Belahourdon- 
iiais’ departure, the force of Pondicheny 
amount to 3000 Europeans, 73. the Fr. gar- 
rison defend Madi’ass against Maphuze Khan, 
73, 74, 75. who is intirely defeated at St. 
Thome by Paradis with a detachment ffiom 
Pondicheny, 76. this the first victory of a 
long time gained by Europeans over the Moors, 
77. December^ Paradis retui-ning to Pondi- 
cherry with a detachment, is harrassed by Ma- 
phuze Khan, 79. Brny, the oldest officer in 
India, commands the troops sent against St. 
Bavid, 80. December 8, the French army 
march against this place, 81. and retreat in 
confusion the 10th, 82. the 30th, embark in 
boats to attack Cuddalore, but are beaten back 

by the wind, 83.- 1748. Januanj lOtli, 

attack Cuddalore in the night, and are re- 
pulsed by Major Law'rence, 91. August, de- 
fend Ariaiicopang, 100. a Fr. trooper takes 
Major Lawrence, 100. defence of Pondicherry 
102, 103, 104. strength of the ganison and loss 

in the siege, 104. -1749. June, a considerable 

body join Murzafajing and Cliundasaheb ; 
and on the 23d of* July gain the battle of 
Amboor, in which, a Fr, Coffiee kills the Na- 
bob Anwarodean, 126, 127, 128, 129. troops, 
m, 132. December, are attacking Tanjore, 
135 , 1750. March, the Fr, battalion con- 

sisting of 2000 Europeans under B’Autueil 
encamp at Yhlanore, 138 and 139. the offi- 
cers mutiny, 139, 140. cannonade on the 
quarters of the English, 140, the battalion 
retreats to Pondicheny, attacked by Mora- 
xirow, 142. their gunners saved by the Eng- 
lish, 142, the army encamp again, 143. 
Bnpleix says, he ordered the Fr. troops to re- 
treat, 144. arms, m, 146, 146, July, the 

Fr. take Tiivadi, 146. the 19thj are encamped 
on tiie Pannar, 8 m, e. of Trivadi, 148, en- 


trench there, andcannonade the English com- 
manded by Cope, 148, 149. Augstit 21st, 
enthely defeat Maliomedally as soon as the 
English leave him, 150, 151. beat the fugi- 
tives again at Gingee, and take their artillery 
151. take Gingee, led by Bussy, 152. w, 164. 
December AHh, attack Nazujing’s camp, who 
is killed, 155, 156. Bupleix offers a body of 
French troops to Murzafajing. 162.-- — 1751. 
January, a detachment under the command of 
Bussy proceeds with Murzafajing into the Be- 
can, 163. and contributes much to the rout 
of the Pitan Nabobs, 164, 165. Fehrimy, 
800 Europeans march with Cliundasaheb from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. July, with Cliun- 
dasaheb’s army, they cannonade the Eng. 
troops from the Fort at Voleondah, and drive 
them from the field, 173. follow them to 
Utatoor, 174, 175. and in Aiigtist to Sering- 
ham, 180. they take Coiladdy, 180, 181. en- 
camp to the E. of Tritchiiiopoly, 181. send a 
detachment from Coiladdy, which is beaten 
by Clarke and Clive at Condore, 181. their 
battalion 900 men, 183. September 23, 160 
of their Europeans arrive with Rajahsaheb 
at Arcot, 186. September 24th, cannonade in 
the streets there, 187. batter the fort, 190, 20 
Eiuopeans and 2 of their field pieces detached 
with liajahsaheb’s troops, attack Lieutenant 
Innis’s party at Trivatore, 191. during the 
assault of the breaches at Arcot the French 
look on at a distance, 195. they encamj) with 
Bajahsaheb at Velore, and beat up Bazinrow’s 
camp, 196 march with Bajahsaheb to Arni, 
and are joined there by another party from 
Pondicherry, 197. are defeated by CUve at 
Arni, 197, 198. cruelty of the ganison and 
illiberality of the officer at the pagoda of Con- 
jeveram, 201. wiio after some resistance aban- 
don tlie pagoda to Clive, 201, 202. Ineffec- 
tual operations of their battalion against 
Tritchiiiopoly, 201, 202. the Fr. dragoons 
beat off in a skirmish by the Eng. grenadiers, 
203. they bombard Tritchiiiopoly imtil the 
end of November 203, December, all their 
dragoons cut off by Iiinis Khan, 204, 205. 
who despises their battalion, 206. their de- 
tachment at Kistiiaveram stops the Mysore 
army, and repulse the Eng. detachment, 206, 

207. is recalled, 208. 1752. January, 

400 of theFr. troops witliBajahsaheb's army 
near Madrass, theii- motions, 209, 210. are 
entirely defeated by Clive at Co^nepauk, 210 
to 212. and recalled to Pondicheny, 213. 
March 29th, a hot cannonade between the Fr. 
and Engl, on the arrival of the reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Clive at Tritchiiiopoly, 
215, 216, 217. April 2d, their posts strongly 
fortified, 217. they quit their encampment at 
Chucklypollam, cross into the island of Se- 
ringham much against the opinion of Chun- 
dasahehj and take post in the pagoda of Jum- 

bakistiia. 
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bakistiia, 218. April Mtli, JD’Autueirs coii- 
Toy and remforcement arrive at TJtatoor, 222. 
tlie night attack of the Eng. Posts at Samia- 
varam, 22 3 to 226, May 9th, B ’ Antueil at- 
tacked hy Dalton at Dtatoor, retreats to Tol- 
conclah, *227. Law crosses the Coleroon with 
all his force, Clive meets him, hut neither 
chuse to give battle, 228. the garrison in Pit- 
chandah sally on the Engl, artillery and are 
beaten back, 230. Pitchandah taken, 230. the 
Fr. battalion with 2000 Sepoys shut themselves 
xip in Jumbakistna, 232. irresolution of their 
councils ; how they might have escaped, 232. 
reinforcements from France expected in the 
end of June, 233. May 7, D’Autueil’s party 
advancing is met, followed, attacked, and 
taken by Clive at Yolcondah, 233, 234, 235. 
Jtme 1st, 2d and 3d, surrender of Law and 
all the Fr. troops at Seringham to Major Law- 
rence, 237, 238, 239, 240. ignorance and 
irresolution of their conduct in "this campaign, 
240. 1751. February, the Fr. troops un- 

der the command of Bussy, quit the country 
of Cudapah with Salabadjing, 248, 249. 
March 15th, and take Canoul by storm, 249. 
having passed the Kristna, are opposed hy Ba- 
lagerow, 250. April 2d, arrive at Golcon- 
dah, high pay allowed by Salabadjing to the 
officers and soldiers, 250, proceed and remain 

with him at Aurengabad, 250, 251, 252. 

1752. Ap}'il, carry the war with Salabadjing 
into the Morattoe country towards Poni, 435. 
service of their musketry and artillery’' in this 
campaign, 435, 436. peace made with Bala- 
gerow, march to Golcondah, in the way de- 
feat the armies of Bajahs headed by the Ra- 
jah of Niermel, 436. July, the troops of 
Pondicherry defeat the Eng, at Vicravandi, 
254, 255. are reinforced and encamp neax 
Fort St, David, 255. their motions near Pon- 
dicherry, 255, 256. are intirely defeated at 
Bahoor by Mapr Lawerence, 256, 257. 
which stops the Mysorean from declaring for 
them, 257, and Innis Khan who was coming 
with 3000 Morattoes to join them, 261, 50 
Euro|)eans sent to Velore, encourage the Fr. 

prisoners at Arcot to rise, 275. 1753, 

January, the Fr. troops joined by Morarhow 
with 4000 Morattoes, entrench on the banks 
of the Pannar, and fail to support the Mo- 
rattoes in several attacks on the Engl, line, 276, 
277. and 279, April the 1st, attack with 
them, and arc put to flight, 280. a patty from 
Pondicherry with the Morattoes take Bona- 
gherry, but abandon it on the approach of an 
Eng. detachment, 280. April, on the march 
of the Eng. army from Trivadi to Tritchino- 
poly, Dupleix detaches 200 Europeans and 
500 Sepoys to the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
283. where they are attacked by Major Law- 


rence on the 10th of iAy, and their com- 
mander Astruc acts with ability, 283, 284. 
285. the Fr. troops at Trivadi twice repulsed 
in theii’ attack of the Tillage, 286. Trivadi 
surrenders to them, 286, 287. their detatch- 
ment at Telore, with Mortizally’s forces, 
defeat Abduiiwahab with a detachment of the 
Eng. gamson. at Arcot, 286, 287. a remforce- 
ment with 3000 Morattoes arrive at Sering- 
ham ; amount of the whole force there,' 289. 
their motions to intercept the provisions of 
the Eng. army, 290. Jxme 26th, are entirely 
defeated hy Major Lawrence at the battle of 
the Golden rock, 290 to 294. scheme to sur- 
prize Tritchinopoly. De Cattans employed 
in this service is detected, 297, 298, 299. 

the 9th, oppose the Eng. army retiun- 
ing with the convoy from Tanjore, and are 
routed, 299 to 303. encamp in a strong situa- 
tion at W eycoiidah, 3 0 3 . Elimiserum, where 
they had asmall force, taken by Monaegee, 303. 
stronger remforcements of Europeans and Se- 
l>oys, with Morarhow, 3000 Morattoes, and 
others of his troops, arrive to them at Sering- 
ham, 304. encamp with their allies at the 5 
rocks, 306. move to the Sugar-loaf rock, op- 
posite to the Eng, encamped at the French 
rock, 307. the 2 camps remain 18 days within 
2 miles of each other, 308. Beptemher 
cannonade on the day the Eng. reinforcement 
arrives, 309. September 21st, Major Lawrence 
totally defeats them and their allies at the Su- 
gar-loaf rock, 309. to 314. Weycondah taken 
by the Eng. 314. 315 iVbx'mScr, the Fr. re- 
ceive another reinforcement, 320. on the 27tli 
assault Tiitchmopoly by surprize in the night, 
and fail with great loss, 324. In October, 1752, 
the Fr. with Salabadjing, march with him 
from Golcondah, against Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee Bonsola, rej^ulse the Morattoe cavalry in 
several skirmishes : Peace made at Calberga 
in Nmembm' j they gain advantages over Ra- 
gogee, who had renewed the war, 328, 329. in 
Jammry, 1753. Btissy going for the recovery 
of his health to Masulipatnam, leaveth the 
French troops at Golcondah, 330. where they 
are distressed by the artifices of the Duan, 

330, 331, 332. onely a small detachment of 
them accomi>any Salabadjing to Aurengabad, 

331, Mr. Bussy returns to Golcondah, and 
proceeds with the whole force to Aurengabad, 

332, 333, 334. obtains the 4 northern pro- 
vinces for the maintenance of his army, the 
Fr, troops as before are to guard the person of 
Salabadjing, 334. February, 400 with 7 field 
pieces march from Seringham with the Morat- 
toes and Mysoreans to intercept the convoy 
coming from Cootaparah, 344. and save many 
of the Eng. troox)S from the sxvord of their 
allies. 344, 345. May 12th a party waylay 
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Calliaud's detaclimentand convoy; both armies 
move to tlie supi3ort of tlieir detachments, and 
the French and their allies are routed, 354, 
355, 356. they ravage Tondiman’s country, 
take Killanore, and Kelli Cotah, 356. the 
garrison at Chiilambrum defeat an Eng. party 
from Devi Cotah, 358. in April a party horn 
PondicheiTy attack Falam Cotah, which is re- 
lieved by a detachment hrom Devi Cotah, 358. 
359; the 24th, the allied army take 
Coiladdy, and cut through the mound, 360. 
Auptfsl I7th, oppose the English returning 
from Tanjore ; but the French had orders 
to avoid a general engagement, 368 to 370. 
Elimiserum with a small garrison surrenders 
again to Monacgee, 370. the Fr. troops en- 
camp at Moota Ghellinoor, and retreat to Se- 
ringham, 370, 371. September ^ at Pondicherry 
receive a reinforcement from France of 600 
hussars and 600 infantry, can bring 2000 Eu- 
ropeans into the field, 371. a detachment sent 
from Seringham to cannonade the labourers 
repairing the mound at Coiladdy, kept off by 
captain Joseph Smith, 372. Bnssy with the Fr. 
troops and Salabadjing take the field against 
Rag ogeeBonsola, they advance as farasNagpore 
in the middle of Berar, and make peace^ there 
in April, no details of this campaignpublished, 

372, 373. troops belonging to Masulipatnam, 

373, join Yizeramrauze’s army in Chica- 
cole, and are encountered by the Morattoes, 
who give way to the Fr. artillery, 374. July, 
Bussy goes from Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, 
and from thence into the ceded provinces, 

374, October, truce, conditional treaty and 

exchange of jjrisoners in the Carnatic, 376. 
after which 650 Fr. prisoners remain with the 
English, 377. — — 1755. the My- 

sorean wishes the French troops at Seringham 
would rethe to Pondicherry, and leave him 
to pursue his schemes against Tritchinopoly 
with his ovm means, 380. of which schemes 
the Fr. commander informs the Eng. garrison, 
388. the Fr. troops during the war had over- 
run Terriore, deposed the Rheddy, and ap- 
pointed another, 396. June, Maissin with a 
considerable force, marches to Tenlore, and re- 
instates the former Rheddy, 396. he sum- 
monetli Arielore and 'Wariorepollam, but is 
recalled on the interposition of the English 
government, 396, 397* and 403. Bussy remains 
to the end of the year 1754 settling and re- 
ducing the ceded provinces, 404. In ,/«- 

niiary 1755. he returns to Hyderabad, 404. the 
Fr. troops under his command are obliged to 
assist Salabadjing against all enemies, 404. 
march with Salabadjing into Mysore, 404. 
as far as Seringapatnam, 405. the army returns 
to Hyderabad in July, and remains there the 
rest of the year, 405. The company in Eng- 


land solicitous to remove the French troops 
from Salabadjing, 405, 406. the mention of 
this body of troops had been studiously avoided 
in the conditional treaty, 406, — — 1756. ./«- 
nimry, 700 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys take 
the field to prevent the Engl, from attacking 
Velore, 418. both retire, 420. Bussy 

with the French troops marches with Salabad- 
jingandhis army against Savanore, 426. makes 
the peace there, 427, 428. wlrich accelerates 
the rupture with Salabadjing’s ministry, and 
Mr. Bussy with all the Fr. troops are dismissed 
from his service, 428. Balagerow makes pro- 
posals to take them into Ms, 429. and detaches 
Malargee Holcar to escort them in their retreat, 
429. the amount of their force. 429. progress 
to Hyderabad, where they arrive on the 10th 
of June, 430. June 30th, the hussars routed 
by the Morattoes, and saved by the dragoons, 
432. M. Bussy with the whole army takes 
post in Charmaul, 432, 433. See Euno- 
PEANS* See Sepoys. See Establish- 

ments. 

French Artillery, m, 164. 205. 210. 312. 374. 
See French Army, 

French attack upon Tanjore, m, 135. 

ErmcA Battalion, m, 129, 131. 134. 137. 139. 
141. 143. 147. 157. 164, 165. 173. 177. 

206. 214, 215, 216. 232. 250. 252. 256. 

280. 291. 308. 312, 313. 343. 356. 369. 

See French Army. 

French Caffres, m, 87. See Gaffres. 

French Camp, 149. 313. See French Aimy. 

EmicA Commandant, 135. 

EEExWJI COMMERCE in India, perpetu- 
ally interrupted by the English, 120. 

FRENCH COMPANY, See French East India 
Company, 

French Omsxon, 314. 

Fbench Councils. 1755. moderation of 

them after the conditional treaty, 405. 

French Deputies. 1750. March, sent to 

treat with Nazirjing, 144 and 145. 1754. 

at Sadrass, conferring with the English on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

F BENCH Detachment. 1751. January, 

under the command of Bussy accompanies 
Murzafajing into the Decan, 163, For other 
particulars, concerning this and other' detach- 
ments, See Bussy, and French Army. 

French Dragoons, 1751. October, at Tritchi- 

nopoly, skmnisMng against the Eng. grena- 
diers, 203. December, cut off by Innis Ivhan, 

204. 1756. a troop serrag with Bussy, 

429. June 30, they save the hussars from the 
Morattoes, 432. 

FRENCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, ob op 

FRANCE, m, 64. 1749. Murzafajing 

andChundasaheb offer considerable advantages 
to the Fr. E, I. Company, if Dupleix will 

assist 


INDEX. 


assist their projects, 126. and give 

81 villages in the iieighbo'urliood of Pondi- 
cherry, 132. December the K. of Tan- 

jore cedes 81 villages dependent or Karical, 
136.- — —1750. February ^ Dupleix employs 
their treasures in assisting Murzafajing and 
Ghundasaheb, 1 38. Murzafajhag had promised 
to give them Masulipatnam, 146. m, 147, De- 
cember, advantages from the cessions of Mur- 
zafajing and Ghundasaheb, 161, Murzafajing 
pays 50000?. into their treasury, 162. — — ■ 
17h2r Augxist, Major Lawrence instructed 
not to carry the war into the ancient limits 
of the Prench company's territory at Pondi- 
cherry; which was the bound hedge, 256, 
misled by the representations of Dupleix, 
send no money h’om Prance to maintain the 

war, 275. 1754. The administration of 

Prance support the company in the war of 
Coromandel, 365. Godeheu refers the 

accounts ofI)upleix to the directors in Prance, 

377. 1755. Salabadjing had given the 4 

northern provinces to the Pr. Company on 
condition that their troops with Bussy should 
assist him against all enemies, 404. — —1756. 
are indebted to Morarirow, who at Savanore, 
gives up their bond to Mr. Bussy, 427. Bala- 
gerow, when inviting Mr, Bussy to join him 
with the Pr. troops, offers as great advantages 
to the company, as had been granted by Sala- 
badjing, 429. 

French encampment, near Trivadi, My, 1750, 
p, 148. 

French, entrenchment, at Trivadi, 149 and 
287. at the Sugar-loaf rock, 311. See French 
Army. 

FBENCB, Establishments, Goveen- 
MENT, Possessions, Settlements, and 
Teeeitoeies in Coromandel, tlie Carnatic, 

and the Decan. 1745. the Nabob An- 

warodean Ehan promises to oblige the Pr, to 
observe the same neutrality in the use of their 
marine force as he had enjoined the English, 64 
1746. August, the English call on him to ful- 
fil his promise of restraining the Prench, 64. 
September the 27th, the Pr, force at Pondi- 
cherry sufficient to have conquered all the 
English settlements in Indostan, 69, October, 
the Pr. inhabitants of Pondicherry request 
Dupleix to annul Delabourdonnais’s treaty of 

ransom for Madrass, 77. 1747. February, 

they make peace with Anwarodean Khan, 85. 
their force greatly superior to the English, 

86. 1748. January, the commander of 

the Tellicherry Sepoys schemes to desert to 

the French, 88, 1749. employ their force 

in the Carnatic with the utmost ambition, 107. 
support Ghundasaheb, 127. the Catholieks at 
St. Thome attached to them, 132. Mahomed- 
ally supposes the English will be convinced 
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of the necessity of stopping their progress, 
132, they derive great advantages 

firom Mr. Boscaweffs departure, 133. the 
Pr. established themselves at Karical, and 
built a fort there in 1736, against the will of 
the K, of Tanjore, 136. deputies sent to 
Nazirjing, 144. return to Pondicherry, 145. 

1750. September, Nazirjing treats with 

them, 152. and proffers to grant their own 
terms, 154, December, value of the cessions 
made by Murzafajing 161; assertions con- 
cerning MahomedaUj, 162. ~ — 1751, Fe- 
bruary, their interest bJcely to be much affected 
by the death of Murzafajing. 165. the Eng. 
afraid to engage in avowed hostilities against 
them without orders firom Europe, 167. July, 
and they are as cautious as the Eng. of appear- 
ing principals in the war, 175. Kai'ical, slFt. 
settlement, 238. — — 1752. June 2d, Law 
proposes to Lawrence, that the English should 
facilitate his retreat from Seringham to the 
Fr. settlements, 239. their accounts of the re- 
venues of Adoni, Cudapah and Canoul, 249. 
1752. August, they violate the Eng. co- 
lours at sea by taking the Swiss in boats, 255. 
August, the Mysoreans about to declare for 
them, 257. theytook possession of Chinglapett 
in the beginning of 1751, 265. their distress 
after the capture at Seringham, 275. — ^ 
1753.^ Kovember, their force much impaired 
in the assault of Tritehinopoly, 324. — — 1 753 . 
December , they send a party of Morattoes to 
ravage Tanjore, 325. their acquisition of the 
northern provinces, 334. the Eng. not able to 
make head against them both at Golcondah 

and Tritehinoply, 336. 1754. January, 

Prench deputies sent to Sadrass to confer on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340. their papers 
produced at the congress suspected of forgery, 
340. their pretensions, pleas, and disputes at 
the conference at Sadrass, 337 to 341. the re- 
gent of Mysore knows, that they want to 
get the city of Tritehinopoly for themselves, 
and will not trust them vuth his own schemes, 
351. they collect a very large harvest of rice 
at Ghillambrum, 358, the French territories to 
the northward invaded by the Morattoes, 374. 
October, their possessions adjuted by the con- 
ditibnal treaty, 375. revenue of the territories 
which they had acquired during the war, 376, 
377. Decmnber, they advise the Mysoreans 
to return to their own country, 380. the My- 
sorean was persuaded by Morai'irow to assist 
them, 389. the Mysoreans when they retreated 
from TritcMnopoly left the Fr. government 
the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. their 

pretensions to Temore valid, 396. to Arie- 
lore and WariorepoUam not admitted, 396, 
397. take possession of districts near Caran- 

goly 
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goly and Outramalore, 403. tlie appearance 
of the Eng. squadron produced, the moderation 
•which pieyailed in their councils after the con- 
ditional treaty, 405. derlTo great advantages by 
their acquisitions from Balabadjing, 405. who 

is attached to them, 406. 1756. feared 

that they may intercept the letters from Bom- 
bay, 407. 418, talie the field to protect Ve- 
lore, 418. J%me^ the Eng. averse to draw 
them again into the held, 425. Shanavaze 
Khan had as much concealed aversion to the 
Er. interests as his predecessor Seid Lashar 
Khan, 426. They had never supplied money 
to Balabadjing from the government of Arcot, 
427. and were no great gainers by their titu- 
lar acquisition of the province, 428. f 

French field pieces, their service in the attack of 
Nazirjmg’s camp, 137. other mentions are 
comprehended \mder French Army. 

FoncE. 1746. September^ at Pon- 

dicherry, after the capture at Madrass, suffi.- 
cicnt to have conquered the rest of the Eng. 

settlements in Indostan, 69. 1747. 

mtary^ greatly superior to the Eng. 86. 

1748. ium^ at Mauritius^ 97. 1753, Ab- 

mmher^ greatly impaired by the unsuccessful 
assault of Tritchinopoly, 324. See French 
Aimy. 

French garrison. 1748. August^ at Pondi- 

cerry, when attacked by the English aimy 
with Boscawen, 104. great detriments would 
have arisen to Madrass by the establishment of 

a Fr. garrison at St. Thom6, ISI. 1754, 

February^ operations of the Fr. garrison at 
Chillambrum, 358. French Army. 

French Government. 396. See French Establish- 
ments. 

French gunners 1750. March^ preserved by 

the Eng. troops from the sword of the Morat- 
toes, 142, 

French guns. 1751. Sipiemher 21st, at Ar- 

cot, the Eng. detachment suiters in attempting 
to cany them off, 187. 

Peek CH Jesuits. 1754, Father Lavam, 

Superior of all in India, 337. 

French infantry, m, 210. See French Army. 

Feekch Ikpluekce, 1756, in theBecan 

deemed baneful to the English interests, 434. 

French inhabitants at Pondicherry, 77* 377. 

French Interests.-- — 1756, Shanavaze Khan 
averse to them, 426. 

FBBNCB KING. See France. 

French Laws, superseded by mandates from the 
king, 367. 

Frenchmen^ meaning soldiers, 212. 224, 225. 
fifteen drowuicd at Pitchandah, 230. pretend- 
ing sickness, get possession of Cobelong, 261. 
desire of the Eng!:soldiers to fight them, 291. 
mmCM NATION in 1744. 


take party in the contentions of the CamatiC; '-h 

35. 1749. Dupleix, governor general of 

the Fr. nation in India, 119. obliged by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle to deliver up Ha- 
rass, 130. Dupleix spares no expence in his 
reception of Murzafajing. to raise in him a 
high opinion of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the French nation, 131. 1751. 

February Salabadjing agrees to give still greater 
advantages to the Fr. nation than they had re- 
ceived from Murzafajing, 166. 1752. 

August f Dupleix vaunts the martial genius of 
the French to Morarirow, 260. events of 
great consequence to the Fr. nation happen at 
Golcondah and in the northern provinces, 328. 
the extent of Mr. Bussy ' s demands for the Fr. 
nation revolt Seid Laskar Khan, 330. See 

Fbance. 

Fbench Officers 1750. MarcTi^lZ, mu- 
tiny, 140. 182. illiberality of the officer at 

Conjeveram, 199. m, 263, 264. 1753, 

Those at Golcondah, when distressed by the 
Duaii, behaved with honour, 331. 

French papers. 1754. Jamiary^ those iiro- 

duced at Sadi’ass suspected of forgery, 340. 

French party, w, 197. for the operations of all 
the French parties, see French Army. 

French posts, m, 14:9. 217. 

Feekch Peisonees. 1752. Jime^ 400 of 

those taken at Seringham, sent to Fort St. Da- 
vid, 243. the Mysorean hopes to take the city 
with the aid of those in Tritcliinojioly, 259. 
Deamber, those at Arcot conspiring axe re- 
moved to Ohinglapett, 275. 1753. Jtme^ 

De Cattans tampers with those in Tritchino- 
polly, 298. — 1754. proposals concerning them 

at the conference of Sadrass,, 338, 339. 

1755. January^ exchanged on the conditional 
treaty, when 650 Fr. prisoners still remain with 
the English, 376. ^ 

quarters, 311. 

Feench B ocK. m, 200, 201. 204, it is 3 m, 

K. of the Sugar-loaf rock, 214. ?«., 215, 216, 

217, 300. 307, 308, 309. 314, 315. S6S, 

369, 370. 

FFFFGB SEPOYS. Bee SEPOYS. 

French seijeant at Chillambrum. 1754. February, 
surprizes and routs and Eng. party from Devi 
Cotah, 358. 

French settlement, settlements. Karical. 238, 
1754, Law pretends that the English 

out to facilitate the retreat of the Fr. troops 
from Seringham to the Fr. settlements, 239. 

See French Establishments. 

French ships, ships from Franco, 1744. Five 
taken by BarneFs squadron in the streights 

of Smidah, Malacca, and at Achin, 60. 

1745. several taken in Balasore road, 6L 

1747, 1748. the ships of -which Bouvet’s 

sqiiadron->r^^ 





INDEX, 


scjiiadiw was compos.edj, 88, 89. ■. 90. 

1752. 3Iai/, sliips from France with reinforce- 
ments expected at Pondicherry, 233. Jtme, 
arrive with them, 252. See French squadron, 
shot, 140. 

French soldier, one ensnares de Cattans, 298. 

Fren-ch soldiers, encouraged at the battle of 
Amboor by the hopes of plunder, 127. 

FRENCH- .SQBADROM,^ in I7f5, no French 

squadron in India, 60. 1746. 25th, 

D elaboiu'donnais" equipped, shattered, refitted, 
arrives and fights Peyton’s 62, 63. August 
6th, offers battle again, 64. August 18th, 
cannonade Madrass, but cannot cut an English 
ship out of the road, 66. Sept&nher 3d, land 
the army for the siege of Madrass, 67. Octo^ 
her 2d, ruined by a hurricane there, 70 the 
20th, depart, 72. four sail to Achin, the rest to 
Mauritius, 72.- — 1747. January the 9th, the 
four ships from Achin return to Pondicherry, 
84. February 8th, sailedtoGoa, 85. from thence 
to Mauritius. In October^ are joined there by 
tliree from France, two of wliich had taken an 

Eng. East India ship near Bombay, 89, 

1748. JunOy Bouvet arrives with a squadron 
from Maui'itius, eludes the English, lands 
troops and treasures at Madrass, and returns, 
89, 90, 91. — ^1749. January Bouvet re- 
tons with the same squadron, and again lands 
reinforcements and money at Madrass, 107. 

French stations, in 1750, Gingee, Waldore, 
Trivadi, 149. 

territories, meaning the Northern pro- 
vince, invaded by the Morratoes in 1754.. 
p, 374. 

French troops. See French Army. 

French tumbrils, one blows up during the fight 
at Volcondah, 173. 

FUBEXJCKSIE, Mahomed FtaTucksh. Gheat 
Mogul, the date of Ms accession not certain, 

19. 1719. February the 16th, deposed 

and mmdered by AbdaUa Khan and Hossan 
Ally Khan, 20. 

* G. 

AIATHEBDIN, 8d of the G auiude em- 
perors, 10. 

Gallivats described, 409. 

GandeleUy Uiver, passes near Trivadi, 279. 

GANGESy Bivei*, crossed by Tamerlane at Tog- 
lipore ; its sources, and enti*anee into Indostan, 
14, 16. Tamerlane repasses it, 15. Ms em- 
pire extended from Smyrna to the Ganges, 
16. the road of Balasore at the entrance of the 
river ; Fr. sMps taken there in 1745. p, 61. 

1746. Junoy one of Labourdonnaf s ships 

proceeds to the Ganges, 63. 

at Fort St, David, Becmher 
9th, the French toops halt there, and retreat 


in confusion on the ap2>carauee of the 
bob’s army, commanded by his sons Maphuze 
Khan and Mahomedaily, 81, 82, 83. 
Gaubbuow, uncle to the K. of Tanjore.— 

1753. December y sent with a body of troops 
to Tricatopoly, unfit for the command, amused 
^ the Morattoes w'ho pass Mm and ravage the 
Tanjore country, 325,. 326./ aiidv 341'.-— 

1754. tTbmwry, removed and succeeded' by Mo- 
naegee, 341, lf«y, reinstated after Monaegee’s 
success .and iiitirely defeated by Morarhow^ 
360, 361. my 363. 

GAXJRy Pbovixce, f., of; Gazna, gives its 
name to the Dynasty of the Gaueides, and 
to the founder Hussain Ganri, 9. 

GAXJRXDESy Dynasty of* foimded by Hus- 
sain Gauri in 1157, p, 9, succeed the Gaz- 
navides, and make Gazna then capital, 9,10. 
the 2d Emperor wanting : Gaiatheddin the 3d s 
Scheahheddin, the 4th : Mahomed the 5th, 
with whom the Djuiasty ends in 1212. 10. 

Indian dominions of the Gaiuides, 11, 
GAZNAy City, Peovince, s. of Gaur, gives 
name to the Gazstavide Dynasty, 9. the 
Gaurides likewnse make Gazna their capital, 
10, the government given by Scheabbeddin to 
Tageddin Ildiz, 10. In 1214 taken by Maho«» 
med the Khowarasmian, 10. w^ho is driven 
out in 1218 by GingMschan ; and Ms son Gela- 
laddinlikewise in 1221, p, 11, Pir Moham- 
med Gehanguir, in 1397, 1398, marches fr’om 
Gazna against Multan, 13, and from Gazna 
rules the conquests of Tamerlane in India un- 
til 1404^ p, 16. 

GAZNAVIDESy Dynasty of, 13 Emperors 
from Mahmood the first, to Kosrou Schah the 
last, from the year 1002 to 1157, maintain 
the conquest made by Mahmood in India, 9. 
and make Gazna their Caijital, 10. the history 
of this Dynasty is written by Feritsha, 30. 
Gehanguie, Pir Mohainined, ISee Pir Moham- 
med Gehanguir. 

GEHANGUIE, N, B, that the Great Mogul 
whom we writo Jeiianguir, is by many wTxtten 
Gehanguir, 

GEHAN S-CHAH, Geeat Mogul, p, 18 . 
See Schah Gelian. 

GELALADDIN, son of Mohaminod the Kowa- 
rasmian, makes head in Gazna against Gingis- 
chan, in 1221 fries before him, is defeated by 
Mm on the Indus, swims the river, remains 
in Multm until 1224, is killed in 1231, in 
■ Mesopotancii^ 11. m. 13. ■ 

Ghaziobii? Khan, father of Nizamalmuluds; 

was Subah of Guzerat, appointed Anwaxo- 
. dean Khan .to a post in the government of 
Surat, 53* 

GHAZI-O-DIN KHAlf, eldest son of Mzamal- 

’ muluck. -1743, is Captain General at DeHu, 

50. 1749, Naraijing his brother gives, out 

that'. 



that Ghazi-o-diii had ceded to him the Subah- 

ship of the Southern piW’inces, 124. 1750. 

but marches towards Delhi to oppose him, 
130.- — -ITSl. Ghazi-o-diu employs Balaje- 
row to oppose his brother Salabadjiiig, 250. 
obtains the commission for the Subahship of 
the Decan, and gives out that he is sending an 
army to Brampour, 250. Salabadjing affects to 

disbelieve his appointment, 251, 1752, 

Ghazi-o-din again encourages Balajerovr to 
attack Salabadjing, 435. October, arrives with 
a great aimy at Aurengabad, and send, for- 
w^ard De Volton with proffers to Dupleix, 273, 
274. is poisoned at Aurengabad, 274. m. 328. 

1753. is succeeded in the command of the 
army at Delhi by his son Scheabbeddin, 336. 
his patents to Mahomedally, produced, 338. 

Ghehiah, in 1724, attacked by a Dutch arma- 
ment without success, 410. is the capital and 
strongest port of Angria, 414.- — 1756, re- 
connoitered by Commodore James in the Pro- 
tector, 414 described, 414, 415, Fehruar'tj 

the 11th, 12th, and 13th, attacked and taken 
by the Eng. squadron commanded by Admiral 
Watson, the troops by Clive, and an army of 
Morattoes who did nothing, 414, 415, 416, 
417. 

Gibbaltar, Glxeriah presumed to be as strong 
as, 414. 

Gingee, situated 35 m. n. w. of Pondicherry. 
- — 1750. Marchi Nazirjing’s army assem- 
bling there, 138 and 139. J'w^yj the Pr. have 
a station there, 149. formerly the capital of a 
Morattoe kingdom, Sevagee is erroneousljr sup- 
posed to be born at Gingee, 151. described, 
esteemed the strongest fortress in the Carnatic, 
151. August^ taken by the Pr. led by Bussy, 
151, 152, September^ Nazirjing’s army stopped 
by the rains between 2 rivers, 16 miles fi*om 
thence, 153. Becemher, the Prench troops at 
Gingee summoned by the Pitan Kabobs to at- 
tack him, 154, the 4th, they march, 155. the 
action called, although erroneously, the battle 

of Gingee, 162. 1751, November, Eajah- 

saheb retreats thither after he is defeated at 
Ami, 199. m, 247. 1752. July, the Eng- 

lish troops at the request of MahomedaUy 
march against Gingee, and find it too strong, 
253, 254. it is surromided by mountains, 253. 

Vandiwash is 20 m. N. 266. 1753. Du- 

pleix’s authority confined to the districts be- 
tween Pondicherry and Gingee, 275. 

1754, the Pr. troops at Gingee march against 
Maphuze Ehan, take Outramalore, aban- 
don it, and return, 363. 

Gingen, Cabtain, 1751. commands the 

Eng. army, 171. Yerdachelum surrenders to 
him, 171 ,172. is joined by the NaboVs troops, 
172. burns the subrubs of Valcondah, 173. 


encounters the Pr. and Chuiidasaheb there, 
173, 174. endeavours in vain to rally the 
troops, 174. retreats to Dtatoor, 174. sallies 
with a small pai'ty, and is well nigh cut off, 
175. See English army, for the retreat to 
Pdtchinopoly. from whence Gingeii 

detaches Trusler to take Coiladdy, 180. Ms 
military character, 201. Ms caution now ne- 
cessary, 201. concerts with Innis Khan the 
ambuscade, which cuts off the Pr. dragoons, 
204.- — 1752. February, determines not to 
attacks the enemy*s post till reinforced, 208, 
Ms caution displeases the Mysoreans and Mo- 
rattoes, 213. March 28th and 29th, sends 
large detachments to j oin Laxvrence and Clive 
advancing with the reinforcement, 214. Juhj, 
May 6th, commands the army at Trivadi, 
dming the absence of Lawrence, 2418. 

GINGIS KPIAN, 1218, conquers and expels 
Mohamed the Kliowarasmian, 11. — —1221. 
defeats Ms son Gelaladdin on the banks of the 
Indus, 11. Turmecherin Chan descended, 
fr-omhim, 11. m, lZ, 

Glass Ensign.— — •1751. September 24th, serves 
well with Clive in the sally at Arcot, 187, is 
crippled by a fall, 189. taken with Revel by 
the Pr. garrison at Conjeveram, and ill used 
there, 199. 

GOA, m, 9. 18. 88. 407. 410 See Portugal, 
Portugueze. 

Goa, fort, on the main land, opposite to Se- 
verndroog, taken by Com. James, Ap7%l 2d, 
1756, i?, 412. 

Godaveri, River, Southern boundary of the 
Prov. of CMcacole, 335. passed at a ford by 
the Morattoes of Janogee in 1754, 374. 

GODEHEU.- — -1764. appointed in Prance to 
settle the peace in Coromandel arrives Au- 
gust the 1 st at Pondicherry, when Dupleix re - 
signs the government to Mm, 366. corres- 
ponds with M. Saunders, and sends back the 
Swiss soldiers, 367. they agree to a suspension 
of arms, 371, 372. and conclude a condi- 
tional treaty, 375, 376, 377. Godeheu refers 
Dupleix's accounts to the company in Prance, 

377. — 1755. February, returns to Prance, 

having limited the power of the governor of 
Pondicherry in future, 380, m, 396. but con- 
tinued to Bussy the authorities wMch had been 
given to Mm by Dupleix, 403. m, 406. 

Golcondau, Province op, comprehends the 
NabobsMps of Areot, Canul, Cudapa, Ra- 
jamandi-y, and CMcacole, 158. N, B. it com- 
prehended more, m, 162. 1752. October, in- 

vaded by BalagerowandRagogee Bonsola, 273. 

GOLCONDAH, was formerly a City, and the 
Capital of the Province, and stood at 
the foot of the rock and fortress of the same 
name ; hut the city has long since been de- 
serted; 
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serted ; aiid its inliabitaiits removed tollydera-^ 
bad; nevertheless its name is still fi’eqnently 
employed in Indostan, when in reality the 
city of is meant. Hence onr nar- 

rative likewise has frequently been led into 
this ambiguity ; we shall therefore explain 
whatsoever mentions are made of Golcondak^ 
when meaning the Capital, under the head of 
ffyderahad, and here only enumerate the pages 
in which it is so mentioned, viz. 40. 50, 51. 
53. 125. 135, 136, 137. 146. 152, 153. 162, 
163.166. 250, 251. 274. 319. 328. 331, 332. 
336.426.436. 

GOLCONDAE, KINGS of, the garden of 
Cliarmaul formerly belonging to them, 433. 

Golden Rock^ near Tritchinopoly, mentioned in 
the battle of the Golden Bock, 1753, 

p, 290, 291, 293, 294, mentioned in the 
fight protecting the convoy, 300, 301, 302. 

304.*— — 1753. August, the enemy’s camp 
extends from the Sugar loaf to the Golden 
Bock, 307. mentioned in the battle of the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 309, 310. 

Go N DECAM A, GoNDECAMA, Biver, northern 
boundary of the Prov. of Arcot, 37. Conda- 
vir extends between this and the river ICristna, 
335. m, 375. 

Goodeee, Major. — -1748. August, the most 
experienced of the King’s oiEcers under Mr. 
Boscawen, mortally wounded at Ariancopang, 
99. 

Gopaxjleawzb, brother of the Balaway of My- 
sore, commands the 700 Mysoreans, which 
were admitted into Tritchinopoly in June, and 
detained there by Captain Balton when he 
turned them out in December, p, 271. 

Gofeemahoo, Anawar retires and dies there, 
52.',. 

Gopinrawze, an inhabitant of Tritchinopoly, 
falsely accused hy Poniapah, April, 1754, 
p, 350, and 353. 

Grab, described, 409. 

Grandchildren, why beloved by their grand- 
fathers in India, 123. 

Geaxd Vizie, See Vizir. 

GREAT BRITAIN-, Bee Bvits^hi, 

GBEAT MOGUL, See Mogul. 

Grenadiers. 3754. Eebruary the 15th, the 

comiDany of Eng. Grenadiers cut off, 344, 
345. their extraordinary gaUantry and services, 
345, 

GBIPFlN, Admiral.*^ 1746. November, eoc- 

rives with 2 ships in Bengal, and takes the 
command of the squadron then there, 87.— 
1747. March 2d, aiTives with it at Fbrt St. 
David, 87. SepteTnber, burns a Fr. 50 gun 
ship in Madi'ass road, 87. October, November, 
endeavours to remain in sight of Fort St, David 
durhig the monsoon, but only his own and 
another ship keeps the station, 87, 88. De» 


emther, sails to Trincoiiomalee, 88. — —1748. 
January, mtvcsTie with the squadron to Fort 
St. David, 88. 1748. the 9tli, en- 

deavours, but cannot come up with Bouvet’s 
squadi-on, 89, 90, 9 1. June the 29th, resigns 
the command to Mr. Boscawen, and returns 
to England with 2 ships and a frigate, 98 m, 
107. See squadron. 

Gulam Hassein, nephew to the favom-ite 
wife of Sadatulia, who appoints him Duan to 
Doastally, 1710 to 1732, p, 37. marries the 
daughter of Chundasaheb, who administers 
the office of Duan. in his stead, 38, 

Gunga Biver, flowing about 35 m. to the 
westward of Aureiigabad, was in 1752 the 
boundary between the territories of the Decan 
and the country of the Morattoes towards 
Poni, 435. 

Guzeeat, Province, conquered by Homaion, 


H, 

H AMED SCHAH, See AHMED 
SCHAH. 

Hand, the print of a hand used by the Mysoreans 
on their letters is equivalent to an oath, 348. 
Haebasing.— 1753. commands the Mo- 
rattoes in the action of the 1 0th of May, at 
Seringham, breaks the Eng. Sepoys, and is 
repulsed, 284. 

H A E E I s o N Lieutenant.— 1 753. November, 
the 27th, defends Tritchinopoly with much 
conduct and resolution against the assault and 
escalade of the Fr. troops, 322, 323, 324, 
Harwich, 50 gun ship, see Adams. 

Hassan Ally, 1740, May 20th, lulled 

with Ms father the Nabob iSoastally, at the 
battle of Damalcherri, 42. 

Hassait Ally, commander in Chief of the 
Fr. Sepoys, 1752, taken at Seringham, es- 
capes from Fort St. I)avid,S05. 1753, takes 

Verdaehelum, and proceeds against Trino- 
malee, 305. September, is killed there, 317. 
Hassein, and Jussein, brothers and Mahome- 
dan Saints, their feast celebrated with much 
enthusiasm in Indostan : the troops of Bajah- 
saheb storm Arcot during this feast, 193. 
Hegira, 9. 

Eendoo, Ah.e name by which the natives of India 
call themselves, 2. 

Heebelot, D’Herbelot, our guide in the Dis- 
sertation mi the Makomedan conquerors of In- 
Jdostan, 12. 

Heeon, Lieutenant Colonel. 1755. February, 

commands the expedition into the southern 
countries, 380. attacks the woods of Lacheii- 
aig, 382, 383. enters Madura without oppo- 
sition, 384. makes alliance with the Moravar, 
384. takes Coilguddy, his intrepidity there, 
p p p 384. 
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384, 385, Mcmk, arrives at Tmiveliy, 385. 
sends a detaclniient against Catabomiiiaigue 
and tlie Polygars to the N. e. 368. takes 
Nelli Cotah by assault, 387. drives away the 
troops of Mpravar, 387. lets the countries to 
Maphuze Khan, 388. the army recalled, 389. 
lie recalls the detachment from the n. e. 390. 
marches against Nelli tangaiille, and is amused 
by the Polygar, 390, 391, leaves a thousand 
Sepoys at Madura, 391. the army attacked in 
the pass of Nattam, 391 to 395. arrive June 
the 5tli at TritcMiiopoly, 395. Heron is dis- 
missed the service, 395. m, 398. nif 399, m, 
400, m, 420. m, 424. 

Hidayet-mohy-oeean Khan, m, 123, 124. 

See Mm’zafajing. 

HIDE11NAI&. 1754, Ju^usf the 17th, the 

best officer of the Mysoreans, routs the rear 
of the Eng. convoy, 369. N. B. this man 
afterwards becomes the famous HIBEE 
ALLY. 

Holoae Malaboee. 1756. detached 

by Balagerow, with 6000 Morattoes, accom- 
panies Mr, Bussyand the Pr. troops 8 days 
in their retreat from Salabadjing 'S army, 429, 

m 

Hoedebnesse, Eabl of. 1753, 1754, 

secretary of state, confers with the commis- 
saries of the Pr. company, well informed of the 
affairs of India, advises the sending of a squa- 
dron into India, 365, 366. 

Holt Ensign.—— 1753. September, killed fight- 
ing against Mahomed Comaul at Tripetti, 
318. 

Hossan Ally Khan, brother of Abdulla 
Khan, which See; powerful at Delhi firom 
1713 to 1720, p, 19, 20, 21. assassinated by 
some Omrahs, to please Mahomed Schah, 21. 

HUSSAIN GrAUEI, deposes Kosrou Schah, 
and founds the Dynasty of the Gaheide em- 
perors in 1157, p, 9 and 10. 

HYDERABAD, HYDERABAD: N. P. this 
city arose fi’om the desertion of Golcondah, 
wluch term is often used in Indostan, and 
many times in our narrative, when Hyderabad 
is meant, we have therefore classed under this 
head ail the mentions which occur of Golcon- 

dah. ^The countiy of the Morattoes lies 

between Bombay and Golcondah, 40. 

1743. in the beginning of this year, Nizamal- 
muluck comes fiom hence into the Carnatic, 
50, returns thither in Augusit, 63. Anwaro- 
dean left by him there in a station of impor- 
tance, 53. Golc, m, 125. 135. 1749. 

February, Nazhjing approaching the Carnatic 
from hence, 136. m, 137. MastiUpatjiam is the 
sea port, 146. April, Nazirjing sends back a 
^eat part of Ms troops to Golcondah, 152, 
September, recalls them, but they cannot re- 
turn before the rains, 153. December, Mur- 


zafajing prepares to return thither, 162 .— 
1751. with the Prench and Sala- 

badjing’ s army continue theh march from 
Cudapah to Golcondah, 166. are opposed by 
Balagerow, between the Kristna and this city ; 
arrive there on the 2d of ; receive sup- 
plies from Masulipatnam, 250, May, depart 
from thence to Aurengabad, 250, Golc, m, 
251 —1752. July, proceed from the Mo- 
rattoe country to Golcondah, 436. m, 319. 
m, 328.^ — — In the beginning of 1753, 
Salabadjing goes from thence to Aui’engabad, 

331. the governor of Golcondah instructed 
to distress the Pr. troops, whose officers recall 
Mr. Bussy to Hyderabad, 331. he ai’rives there 
July 23d, 332. and proceeds with them to Au- 
rengabad in October, 332. the march is 300 m. 

332. 1754. April, Mr. Bussy, after the 

campaign against Bagogee Bonsola comes to 
Hyderabad, 373. July, and goes from thence 
to Masulipatnam, 374* — - 1755. returns in 
the beghming of this year ; and with the Pr. 
troops accompanies Salabadjing into Mysore, 
405. they return, arrive at Hyderabad in 
Juty^ mi^ remain there during the rest of the 
year, 405,-- — 1756. June 14th, Bussy and 
the Pr, troops arrive here from Sanore after the 
rupture with Salabadjing, 430. Hyderabad, 
60 m. N. of the Kristna, 430, description 
of the city, 430, 431. Bomi Khan kills 
Ibrahim Ally the governor of the city, and is 
killed himself, 432. June the 26th, the Mo- 
rattoes of Salabadjing’ s army arrive, 432. Jtdy 
the 5th, the Pr, army take post at Charmaul, 
433 .' 

I, j. 

J AGKALLS, devour the dead bodies of the Pr . 
dragoons, killed 1751, atTritchi- 

nopoly, 205. 

Jaffeb'alli Khan, Jaffeie ally, Jaffee 

ALLY. 1753. governor of Mustapha- 

nagar, Elore, Bajahmundrum, and Chicacole, 

304. 1754. with Vizeramrawze opposes 

the establishment of the Pr. government in 
these provinces, 373. and brings in the Mo- 
ratoes, 374, goes to Aurengabad, and makes 
his submissions to Salabadjing, 375. who gives 

him lands in fee, 375. 1756. accompanies 

him against Sanore, and unites with Shana- 
vaze Khan against Bussy, 426. assures Sala- 
badjing that the Eng. me ready to take the 
place of the Pr. in his service, 428. detached 
with the van of the army after the Pr. troops, 
430. his nephew Ibrahim Ally killed, 431. 
Jaggeenaht, Pagoda, on the coast of 
Orixa, famous, esteemed the northern boun- 
dary of Chicacole, and of the northern pro- 
vinces ceded to the French, 334 and 335, 

James. 
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James, Commodore, commander of the com- 
pany's marine force in India. 1755. Marchy 

sails in the Protector, with the Bombay fleet, 
to attack Angria. in conjunction with the fleet 
and army of the Morattoes, 410. pursues An- 
gria’ s fleet, 411. A^nil 2d, attacks and takes 
the forts of SeTernchoog and Goa in one day, 
without the assistance of the Morattoes. Merit 
of this success, 411, 412, 413. Bancoote 
sxu'renders to him on the 8th, 413. the 11th, 
he deliyers the forts to the Morattoes. and re- 
ttnns to Bombay, 413, 414. November y sails 
in the protector, and reconnoiters the harbour 

of Gheria, 414. 1756. Februaryy seryes 

in the attack of Gheria, 414. 

JAMES THE First, |King, sends Sir Thomas 
Roe, his ambassador to lehanguir, 18. 

Japan, Islands op, included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Jassein, a Mahomedan Saint, brother of Has- 
sein (193) which See. 

Jassing Raja, mentioned by Bernier, had 
a yery extensiye territory, 25. 

Ibrahim Ally, Goyernor of Hyderabad, ne- 
phew and son-in-laAV of Jaffeir Ally. 1756. 

Jtmey stabbed by Romi Khan, 331. 

IBRAHIM LOIJDI, Sultan, Emperor of 
Delhi, conquerred by Sultan Babr in 1527, 
Py 17. 

lEHANDES SHAH, Great Mogul, one of 
the 4 sons of Bahader Schah, one of whom, 
flghtin^ against lehander Schah and the two 
others, is killed in battle ; lehander Schah then 
separates from these two, defeats and puts them 
to death; and becomes Emperor, 19. is infa- 
tuated by his mistress Ball Koar, and deposed 
by abdalia Khan and Hassan Ally, 19. the 
terms and extent of liis reign nncertain, but 
it appears to have been short, 20. 21. 

JEHANGHR, Great Mogul, son of Acbar. 
reigns from 1605 to 1627, i?, 18. 

Iehan Schah, son of Bahader Schah, father 
of Mahomed Schah, is defeated and killed by 
his brother lehanderschah, 21, 

Jemaul Saheb. 1755. Mayy commands 

1000 of the Company’s Sepoys left at Madura, 

391 . 1756. March, has recruited their losses, 

422, Maphuze Khan cannot pay them, 424. 

Jembakistna. See Jumbakistna. 

Jemautdars See Jemmadars. 

Jemidars, See Jemmadars. 

Jemmadars, Jemautdars, Jemidars, Cap- 
tains cither of horse or foot, 1752. the 

Jemidars of the Nabob’s Peons in Tritchino- 
poly bribed by the Mysoreans, 257. one 

faitliful, 258. 1756. Maphuze Khan can- 

notpay the Jemautdars of his cayahy, and has 
no authority OA^er them, 424. 

Jesse)i Seine/ y a Rajah Avitli A^ery extensiye terri- 
tory, quoted by Bernier, 25. ‘ 


Jesuit, few Emopeans excepting Jesuits had 
resided in Arcot in the year 1747, p. 84. m, 

382. see father Martin. Father Layaur 

superior of the Fr. Jesuits in India, 337. 

Jews, m, 5. 

.ILETMISCHE SCHAMSEDDIN, siaye of 
Cothbeddin Ibek, whose son Aram Schah he 
deposes, and gets the kingdom of Delhi, 11. 
conquers Multan, founds the D 5 aiasty of the 
first Mahomedan kings of Delhi; dies in 
1235, i?, 12. 

INDIA, property means INDOSTAN. Con- 
quests and establishments made by Mahome- 
dan princes in India before Tamerlane, 9 to 
13. iiiyasion of Tamerlane, 1398, 1399, p, 
13 to 16. Great Moguls from Tamerlane to 
the inyasion of Nadir Schah. in 1738, 16. 

to 23. the northern nations easily conyerted to 
Mahomedanism, 24. Mahomedans seduced 
to establish themsel ves in this country, 24. the 
Morattoes have the hardiest caARhy in India, 
40. m, 60. m, 61. 64. trade from one part to 
another, 65. navigation, 66. m, 72, 73. m, 
80. m, 81. m. 84:. m, 85. m, 88. m, 89. 
m, 92. the fruits and vegetables of India 
thrive at Bourbon. 93. m, 96. m, 106. m, 
119. m, 126. m, 132. m, 133. m, 178. m, 
216. influence ef a single platoon of Eu- 
ropeans in the wars of India, 219. maxim 
of the princes of India, not to pay their troops, 
295. m, 337. treacherfy of interpreters, 353. 
Dilatoriness of the generals. 365. m, 366. 
m, 367. m, 372. no principality in India can 
resist an European power, unless assisted by an- 
other, 373. m, 379. m, 405. m, 406. m, 
407. 409. m, 410. See the foEowing 

articles of the term Indian, and see In^ 
dostan. 

INDIAN, INDIANS, the name derived 
firom Hmdoo, 2 their worships, 2. creeds, 3, 
priests,3.seieneeandleammg,3.casts,4.eflemi- 
nacy, 5. manners, 6. amusements, 6. obserA^ances, 
6. exceptions to their general character of 
effeminacy, 6. arts, mechanics, manufactures 
of linen, 7. quit not their shores, 7. loA^e of 
gain, 7. extreme riches and incapacity to de- 
fend them, 7 an 8. an Indian assassinates 
Scheabeddin, 10. their superstition concerning 
the Ganges, 15. m, 15. they form much the 

f reatest part of the inhabitants in the Mogul 
ominions, 25. some assert they have '"no 

mitten laiA^s, 25. N. B. eiToneously. The 

Morattoes are the only nation of Indians Avho 
haA’’© made war their occupation by choice, 40. 
theloAver casts timorous, 112. death of an In- 
dian of a yery high cast at Taiijore, 116. 117. 
they fight behind Avails ; but dread attacks by 
night, 152. iiex^er influenced by gratitude, 
286. Morarirow’s Morattoes, the best troops 
of native Indians at this time in Indostan, 
p p p 2 364. 


364, tlie Colleries differ much from the other 
Indians, 381. the cavalry of Maphuze lOiaii 
as Maliomedans despise the enemy as Indians, 

Indian m, 331. m, 376. 

Indian wnsxj, 143. sup late, smoke opium, 
and fall into deep sleep, 145. m, 173. how 
accommodated in their camps, 229 and 311, 
m, 313. 

ikfew camp, described, 229. w, 231. their 
tents and huts, 311. 

Indian Caucasus f 14, 

Indian Chiefs, 152. 

Christians, pretending to be descended 
from the Portngueze, 66. 

Indian engineer, has fortified Chinglapett with 
judgment, 265, 

Indian fortification, the entrance into one de- 
scribed, 320. 

Indian governments, their policy to prevent the 
hereditary increase of property in particular 
families, 27. 

Indian guides, 217. 

Indian interpreter, a traitor, 88. again, 348. 
See Poniapah. 

Indian king, how insignificant in the eye of the 
Mogul government, 424. 

Indian Lords, 161. 

Indian Merchants, 65. 130. 

Indian Prince, princes, are called Pajahs, more 
than one half of the” empire subject to these 
Rajahs, 25. Madrass purchased of one, 78. 

112 . 

Indian Princes, whether Rajahs, or Mahome- 
dans, amass treasures by sordid means. 119. 

163. m, 202. always indebted to their 
troops, 295. their disunion renders them in- 
capable of resisting an Em-opean power, 373. 

Indian Religion, it is usual amongst the great 
men oftliis religion, on disgrace, or danger, 
to visit some celebrated Pagoda, at a great 
distance, 361. the princes of the Indian reli- 
gion on the Malabar coast prohibit the sale 
of beeves for slaughter, 413. 

Indian Roman Catholics at St. Thome give in- 
telligence to the French at Pondicherry, 131. 

Indian States, venerate the descendants of their 
ancient princes, 431. 

Indian war, how much influenced by a platoon 
of Europeans, 219. 

INDOSTAN'y ought properly to mean India, 

I. romantic descriptions of the wealth of In- 
dostan, 9 and 10. uncertain what share Gin- 
gischan or his successors took in the affairs of, 

II, 1235. Iletmische the most powerful 

monarch hitherto, 12. N, B. For the Maho- 
medan Dynasties before Tamerlane, See The 
Ancient Kingdom of Delhi, under Delhi. The 
Ganges enters at the streights of Kupele, 
14. Tamerlane’s conquests governed by Pir 
Mahomed until 1404, 16. w, 16. Inroads 


of Babr, 17. m, 20. Four Emperors made, 
and five deposed, by the two brothers Ab- 
dallah lOian and Hossan AUy, 22. Inva- 
sion of Thomas Kouli Elhan, 1738, 1739, 
Pf 22, 23. the wealth he carried away, 23. 
The greatest part of Indostan is now subject to 
Mahomedans under the Great Mogul, 24. 
N. B, For the succession of the present Dy- 
nasty of Great Moguls, See Empire of Delhi 
under Delhi. Authority of the Alcoran, of 
the Mulla, of the CatwaU; contradictory laws 
concerning lands, 26. the government, atten- 
tive to prevent great possessions in one family, 
27. divided into 24 provinces, 27. sanguinary 
character of the ancient inhabitants changed 
by the institutions of Drama, 29. History of 
the Mahomedan conquerors, written by Ferit- 
sha, and translated by Dow, 30. English esta- 
blishments, 33. 34. Government, policy, 

customs, differ greatly from those of Europe, 
35. Aurengzebe the ablest monarch, 36. 

39. Morattoes the most enterprizing soldiery, 

40. battles always decided when the Chief falls, 

44. 47. armies how composed, 49. go- 

vernors uncertain of holding their offices, 54. 
The Pitans the bravest of the Mahomedan sol- 
diery, 55. difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. 68. the troops 

wMch are emi)loyed by Europeans, 80. The 
princes, incurious and ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, 84 m, 106. and averse to pay money, 
118. 119. trade of become of little value 

to the European nations without territory, 
120. m, 121. Death of Nizam-al-muluck in 
1748, of 'great consequence, 122. affection of 
the great men to their grand-children, 123. 
the conquered pay the expences of the war, 
134. w, 161. m, 178. Modes of war differ 
firom those of Europe, 188. 193. m, 216. 

to shew the superiority of European arms, is 
one of the purposes of this history, 219, ob- 
scene and indecent invectives peculiar to the 
manners of Indostan, 241 as princes go, 242. 
money of more service in war than any title, 
274 enervated character of the princes, 295. 
irregular and indolent administration of the 
governments, 303. m, 325. presents received 
when the revenues are collected, 331. Auren- 
gabad one of the first cities, 334. In 1753, 
the Fr. possessions greater than any Europeans 
had ever obtained, 335. m, 336. the igno- 
rance of the languages subjects the Europeans 
to treachery, 353. excellence of Morarirow’s 
tooops, 364. No principality in Indostan can 
resist anEuropean power without the assistance 
of another European power, 373, m, 375. m 
378. protestations of friendship extravagant 
and false, 397. troops always support the col- 
lection of the revenues, 400. Velore one of 
the strongest holds, 420. the Captains of ca- 
valry hire out their bands, 424. Dalage- 

row 
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row superior to most characters iix ludostan, 
428. See India. See all the articles of Delhi. 

INDOSTANf Cavaliiy of, licentious, 163. 

Language, 144. 213. 

— -PiiiNCES of, incurious of fo* 

reign affairs, faithless in their professions, 54. 

— PiioviNCBS of, ceded by Ma** 

homed Schah to Thamas Kouli Khan in 
1739, 120. 

TiiAnE of, become of little 

vahie to Europeans without territory, 120. 

Indus Eiveii. Gelaladdin swims across it, 11, 
Mahomed Schah cedes to Thamas Kouli 
Khan ail the countries w. of the Indus and 
Attock, 23. 

Innis Lieutenant. 1751. January^ marches 

from Tritchinopoly with 30 Europeans, aird 
the Nabob’s troops under Abdull Babim to 
Tinivelly, 169. March^ from thence joins 
Captain Cope at Madura, 170. October^ pro* 
ceeds with a party from Madrass to reinforce 
Clive at Arcot, is surrounded at Trivatore, 
makes a gallant defence, and retreats to Pon- 
damalee, 191, 192. November^ where liis 
party is put under the command of Kilpa- 
trick, 193. m, 422. 

Innis Khan, the principal of Morarhow’s 

officers 1751. December ^ arrives at Trit* 

chinopoly with 500 Morattoes, and beats 
up 200 of Chundasaheh’s cavalry, 204. cuts 
off the Er. dragoons, 204, 205. his presump- 
tions on these successes, 205, 206.- 1752. 

Apy'il 6th, accompanies Clive with 3000 
Morattoes to Samiavaram, 221. the 16th, 
kills or takes 700, all the Er. Sepoys who 
came to the attack of the posts there, 225. 
Aiigtist^ sent by the Mysorean to join the 
Erench ; hut, on their defeat at Bahoor, joins 
the Nabob and the Eng. army, 261. Novem- 
ber, with whom he marches against Vandi- 
wash, and gets some of the money levied 

there, 268. 1753. June, detached by 

Morartrow in company with the Er. rein- 
forcement to Seringham, 289. 1754. Fe- 

hruary the 15 th, serves with him at the rout 
of the Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344. 

Interpreter. Linguist. 1748. January trea- 

chery of an interpreter to the Engl, at Eort 

St. David, 88. 1750, timidity of 

Major Lawrence’s with Nazirjing, 145. 

1754. April, treacherry of the linguist Poni- 
apah, 348, See Poniapah, 

JoauBES, conjecture on their penances, 4. 

JoNAGEB, JoNAGi, Morattoe, commonly called 
Bajah Jonagee, accompanied Nazirjing into 
the Carnatic, and is employed by Mahomed- 
ally after the death of this prince to treat with 
Muxzafazing, DeeevJ>er 1750,^, 162. 

Irishman, 223. 

Jfon mines, in Mauritius, 94. 

ISLANDS, Diego Beys ^ Mauritius^ and Bour- 


bon, are out of the common track of the na- 
vigationto India, 96. Boscawen sails through 
the islands and shoals to the n. of Mauritius, 
98. of Seringham ; which see, and in page 
217 and 232. one 800 miles e. of the Cape 
of Good Hope in sight of the continent of 
A&ica, 406. 

Isle of Eeance. See Islands, See. Mauriims, 
IsooE Mahomed. See Mahomed Isooe. 
JumhaMstna, Pagoda in the island of Seiangham, 

178, 1752. Ap'il, Mr. Law with the Er. 

troops take post here, 218, m, 221. 232. 236. 
June, 2d, surrendered to Major Lawrence, 
239 and 240. m, 243. 

K. 

E ALIE, meaning Valid, 9. of Egypt, con- 
quered by Tamerlane, 15. 

Kandahae. See Candahab. 

Kanoul. See Canoul. 

Karical, Car leal. — — 1748. June, t\iQFx. set* 
tlement their informs Bouvet of Grifiin’s 

squadron, 90. 1750. February, the K. 

of Tanjore gives 81 villages there to the 
Er. company 136, valued at 106000 rupees a 
year, 161. — —1751. August, theFr. army send 
for battering cannon from hence to Tritchi- 
nopoly, 200.— 1752. May How Law and 
the It. army might have retreated hither 
from Seringham, 232. Monaegee promises 

to escort Chundasaheb to Karical, 238. * 

1754, the Fr. possessions here confirmed by 
the conditional treaty, 375. amount by an- 
other valuation to 96000 rupees, 376. 
KASHMIRE, the King, a Mahomedan, in 
1398, makes submission to Tamerlane, 15. 
Kaun Buksch, son of Aurengzebe, taken 
prisoner by his brother Bahadr Schah, and 
dies of his wounds, 19. 

Keene, Lieutenant. 1752. February, takes 

the Er.artillery at the battle of Covrepauk, 21 1 . 
Kelli Cotah, a fort 15 m. b. of Tritchinopoly. 
— — 1753. September the 15th, the Engl, 
reinforcement arrives here, 308. the 16th, 
joins the army at Tritchinopoly, 308, 309. 

1754. February, the Eng. convoy and 

escort, advancing from hence, cut off, 344 
May, surrenders to Maissin, 357. who pro- 
ceeds from thence to Coiladdy, 360. 

Kellidab, Governor of a fort, 420. 

Kelli Nelli Cotah, a fort, with districts producing 
300000 rupees a year, given by Monaegee to 
Tondiman for his assistance in the reduction of 
Arandanghi ; but the King disavowing the ces- 
sion, it becomes the cause of a rupture between 
Tanjore and Tondiman in 1753, p, 402, 403. 
Kentassi, Mountains of in Thibet j in 
which are the sources of the Ganges, 14. 

Kent, Ship of 64 guns, in which Admiral 
Watson hoists his fiag ; the Nabob Mahomed- 

ally 


ally goes on board in tlie road of J'ort St. 
Bavidj July 1755, 398. 

K I R a E A N , Nephew of Bupleix, 1746. 

October^ sent out of Madrass to treat with 
Maphuize Khan, and detained by him a pri- 
soner, 73. 1747. January^ released by 
AuAvarodeaii Khan, 84.- — -1752. Maroh^ 
leads at the storming of Canoul, 249. Aw- 
commands the Fr. troops at Bahoor, 
256. is defeated there by Major Lawrence, 
and made prisoner, 257.-— — 1754. January^ 
is one of the deputies at the conference at 
Sadrass, 337. 

Khalil Sultan, Grandson of Tamerlane, on 
whose death he proclaims himself Emperor at 
Saniarcande, 16. 

Khan, signifies Lord, or Chieftain, 52. 

Dynasty of, p, 10, 
supplants and succeeds the Gaurides in 1214, 
but does not appear to have had much influ- 
ence in India : ends with Gelaladdin in 1231, 

p, 11. 

Killanoro^ a village in the woods about 12 m. 
from Tritchinopoly, wKere the Eng, army in 
1754 keep 300 Sepoys to collect and escort 
provisions, 346. who in March repulse a 
party of the Fr. and Mysoreans, 347. May^ 
but disperse on the appearance of the French 
army, commanded by Maissin, 357. June, 
July, prevented by the enemy’s patroles from 
passing with any more provisions, 364. 

Killidar. See Kellidar. 

Kipatiuck. 1751, May, serves in the fight at 
Yoicondah, 174, November, marches with a 
detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot, 193. joins 
the day after the repulse of the storm, 196. 

left in the command there, 196. 1753. 

April, detached from Trivadi to retake Bo- 
nagherry, which the enemy abandon, 280. 
Auyttsl the 7 th, in the action of the convoy, 
heads the grenadiers on the death of Captain 
Kirk, 302. September 21st, leads the first 
division in the battle of the Sugar loaf rock, 
310. and falls desperately wounded, 312. 
Nove7nher 27th, commands in Tritchi- 
nopoly when assaulted, but is confined by 

his wounds, 322. m, 348. 1754. April, 

is appointed with Calliaud to examine the 
treaehoriy of Poniapah, 348 &c. $eq* m, 352. 
August 17th, sallies during the engagement, 
and prevents a party of the enemy from taking 

possession of the Fr. Bock, 370. 1756. 

April, offers in contempt to leave the gates 
open, if the Mysoreans will attack Tritchino- 
poly, 3S8. November, commands the de- 
tachment, against the Northern Polygars, 

398 and 417. 1756. Jarman/ the 30th, 

encamps before Velore, 418. February, ne- 
gotiates with the Phousdar, 418, 419, 420. 
and returns with the army to Arcot, 420. 

Kineer, Major. 1753. July, lately arrived 
from L.ugland, commands the army against 


Gingee, 253. is convinced he cannot take 
it^ 254. attacks the Fr. force at Vicravandi, 
is beaten, and dies of vexation, 254, 255. 

KING, meaning of 

_ — oi Mysore, 348. 

— ot Taiijore, 386. 357, 361. 

of Travancore, 400, 

Kingdom, meaning Tanj ore, 361. 

Kimmir uldien, Favourite and vizir of Ma- 
homed Schah, Idlled April 1748 in the camp 
against the Abdalli, his death causes that of 
Mahomed Schah, 122. 

Kirk, Captain of grenadier, gallant.— 
1753, August the 9th, killed in the action of 
tlxe convoy ; the grenadiers revenge his 
death, 302. 

Kiroodin Khan, brother-in-law to Mahomed- 
ally.- — —1752. July, left governor of 
Tritchinopoly, 258. spares two Mysore con- 
spirators, 258. informs the regent of Dalton’s 
preparations to repulse his attack, 259. re- 
proach the Mysore coinmissaiies with their 

treachery, 260. 1753, has sold all the 

store of grain, 280, 281. 

Kistnaveram, a fortified village 30 m. w'. of 
Tritchinopoly, in the high road to Mysore, 
— —1751. December, the Fr, send a detach- 
ment thither, which deters the Mysore army 
from advancing, 206. Lieutenant Trusler 
detached with a party, and afterwards Cope 
with a stronger, attxck the French posts ; aie 
repulsed, and Cope and Felix are killed, 206 
207.— —1752. Dalton takes the command, 
the Mysore army passes by another road, and 
both the Fr. andT Engl, "detachments return 
February 6th, 207, 208. m, 282. 

Koiladdy. See Coiladdfy. 

KOBAN. See ALCOBAN. 

KOSBOW SCHAH, the 13th and last of the 
Ghaznavides, deposed by Hussain Gauri in 
1155 or 1151, jo, 9. 

KOITLI KHAN THAMAS KOULI KHAN, 
NADIB SCHAH, invited by Nizamalmuluck, 
Invades Indostan, conquers, and reinstates 
Mahomed Schah, 1738, 1739, p, 22, 23. m, 

39. 1747, June 8th, assassinated in 

Persia : Ahmed the Abdalli was his trea- 
surer, 122. 

Kristna Biver. 1750, all the Nabobs 

and Bajahs s. of the kirstna summoned by 
Nazii'jing, 137, Masulipatiiam is situated at 
the mouth, 146, Dupleix declared governor 
of all the countries s. of the Kristna, 161 ' 

m, 248. 1751. March, crossed by the 

army of Salabadjing and Bussy, 250. m, 
274. Condavir extends between the Kirstna 

and the Gondegama, 335. m, 338. 1755, 

June, Malidarao, Polygar, near the Kirstna, 
opijoses Bussy, whose army fords the river, 1, 
which swells suddenly, and detains ths van 
of Salabadjing’s 15 days, 430. but a few 
Morattoes crossed it before it rose, 431. 

Kupeh 
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Kii 2 :)de^ Str eights of, through which the Ganges 
enters Indostan, famous for a rock like the 
head of a cow. Tamerlane advanced to these 
streights, 14, and Id. . 

L. 

T A BOURBONNAIS. See BOITEDON- 
■Jj ■ ,KAIS: : ■ ■ ■ 

Lachbnaio, Polygar, his woods lie 10 m, 
s. w. of Manapar, near the high road to 
Dindigul, S81,— — 1755. Fehmanj^ loth to pay 
his tribute, 381. attacked by Col. Heron, liis 
woods how fortified, 382. his Colleries, and 
their manner of defence, 383. submits, 383. 

Lalguddy, a mud fort, 7 m. e. of Seringham Pa- 
goda, close to the n. bank of the Coleroon, 

1752. Maj/t the enemy collect grain here, 

taken with a great quantity ui it, p, 222. 

Pal Koar, from a public singer, becomes the 
fayourite mistress of the Great Mogul Bahadr 
Schah, and infatuates him, 19. 

La Mai'tiniere, See Martiniere. 

Land Wind, its season in the year, term in the 
day, and effect on the navigation, on the coast 
of Coromandel 89, 90. 

Lascars, the native seamen of India, 62. em- 
ployed lilcewise to tend and serve the artillery 
on shore, 394. 

La Touche, Db la Touche.— - 1750. De- 
cend>er 4th, commands the Pr. army in the at- 
tack of Nazirjing’s camp, 155. recognizes the 
ensigns of the conspirators, 155. and the sig- 
nal of Naziijing's death, 157. deputes Bussy 
to compliment Murzafajing, and visits him in 
ceremony with all his officers, 157. importance 
of this success, 157, 158, 

Lavaub, Father, superior of the French Jesuits 
in India, one of the Fr. commissaries at Sa- 
drass, January, 1754, p, 337. 

L’aunoy, a Fr. officer, trains the Naires of the 
K. of Travancore, 400. 

Law. 1748. defends Ariancopang with 

courage and activity, p, 99, 100, 101. 

1752. commands theFr. troops with Chunda- 
saheb at Tritchinopoly ; and March 26th, op- 
poses Lawrence and Clive coming with the re- 
inforcement, 214. April 2d, contrary to Cliun- 
dasaheb's opinion, i)asses into the island of 
Seringham, and takes post in the Pagoda of 
Jumbakistna, on which Chundasaheb's army 
cross likewise, 218. D'Aritueil sent by Du- 
pleix to take the command from him, but 
cannot arrive, 222. April 14, sends a large 
detachment to surprize theposts establishedby 
Clive at Samiaveram, who axe all either killed 
or taken, 222. might force his way by Coi- 
laddy, 226. m, 227. May the lOth, on a 
wTong supposition crosses the Coleroon, with 
all his force and a large body of cavalry ; is 
met by^ Clive, but neither chuse to engage, 228, 


means hy which he might have veireatcd out 
of the island, 232, 233. anxious IVn the safety 
of Chundasaheb, 233. presses D’Autiicil to 
advance, 233. does not discover Clive’s march 
after D’Autueil, 233. often pressed by Chun- 
dasaheb to extricate themselves by some \ igo- 
rous effort, 236. treats with Monaegee for the 
preservation of Chundasaheb ; is summoned to 
surrender by Lawrence, 237. confers with 
Monaegee, who deceives him ; delivers Chun- 
dasaheb to him, who perishes, 237, 238. ca- 
pitulates with Major Lawi*ence, 239. to whom 
Jtme 3d, he surrenders himself and all the 
French troops and stores under his command, 
239, 240. 252. 305. 

LAWBENCE, Major. 1748. January, 

arrives at Fort St David, commander in chief 
of all the company’s forces in Lidia ;, imme- 
diately encamps the troops, which deters the 
Fr, from their intended attempt against Cud- 
dalore, 88. seduces them to assault it, 
and repulses them, 91, Augud, taken prisoner 
before Ariancopang, 100 1749, com- 

mands the second expedition into Tanjore and 
takes Devi Cotah, 113 to 117. relieves the de- 
tachment at Achevaram, 117, 118. July, 
returns with the army to Fort St David, 130. 

• — —I't 50, March 226., joins Kazirjing with 
the Eng, troops, and is appointed to treat witli 
him for the company, 138. who rejects his 
advice concerning the operations of the field, 
139, March 2Z6, cannonade with the Fr. 140. 
endeavours to warn Nazii^ing of the treachery 
carrying oh against him, 145. uffio denies his 
requests for the compaaiy, 145, because he will 
not march to Arc at ; on which the Major quits 
him, and returns with the troops to Fort St. 
David, 146. August, commands there as tem-. 
porary Governor, and, on the prevarications 
of Mahomedally, recalls the Eng. troops 
which had joined Irim, 150. October, returns 

to England, 167. 1752, March the i5th, 

arrives again at Fort St. David, 213. the 17th 
marches with the reinforcement, accompauled 
by Clive, 213. the 28th, cannonade at Coi* 
laddy, 214. 28th and 29th, reinforced by de- 
taemnents from Tritchinopoly, 214. the 29th, 
general cannonade between the two armies ; 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, 215 to 217. April 3d, 
the enemy retire into the island, Elimiserum 
taken, and a gun in the island, 219, 220, 
detaches Clive with a strong force to Sarnia 
veram, 220, 221, m, 223. and Monaegee to 
take Coiladdy, 226. forms a line of 5 miles 
slong the South of the Caveri, 226. May the 
9th, detaches Dalton against D’Autueil, 226. 
recalls him, 228. the 18th, passes into the 
island, and throws up an entrenchment east of 
the Pagodas from river to river, 232. May 
31st, summoneth Law, 237. consulted by 
the allies concerning Chundasaheb, whom 

Monaegee 


Honacgee liad got into lus"possession, 238,239, 
capitulates with, liiiu, 238, 239, recalls 
tie troops witli Clive to the main body on tbe 
islands, 239. 3d, receives the suiTender 

of all tbe JVencli troops and their equipments 
in the Pagodas of and Serm^ham. 
239, 240. great ability of this campaign, 240, 
Monacgee confers again with him concerning 
Chundasaheb, 240, 241. learns that the Na- 
bob had promised Tritchinopoly to the Myso- 
reans, 243. will not interfere, 244, June 
the 18th, recalls the Eng. troops which had 
marched to TJtatoor, 246. the 28th, marches 
with them and the Nabob from Tritchinopoly, 
they summon Volcondah, 247, 248. Jidy 
6th, arrive at Trivadi, which surrenders ; the 
Major goes into Port St. David for his health, 
248. goes to Madrass to dissuade the attack of 
Oingee, 253. the 16th, returns with 

a company of Swiss, and takes the command 
of the army, 255. his motions, 256. August 
18th, defeats the French at Buhoor, 256, 257. 
September y marches with the Nabob and. Lrnis 
Khan to Trivadi, 261. hrom thence against 
Vandiwash, which pays a contribution, 266, 
267. the army returns in to Trivadi, 

in to Fort St. David, 267.— — -1753. 

nuaryy marches vnth the army and the Nabob 
to Trivadi, cannonades the Morattoes on the 
9th, marches several times to Fort St., David 
for provisions, always harrassed by the Morat^ 
toes, 276. who suiFer considerably on the 
28th, p, 276. February y finds the French en^ 
trenchments too strong to he attacked, 277. 
April 1st, attacked by the Fr. and Morattoes 
in the march from Fort St.David, and repulses 
them, 279, 280. April 20th, receives intel- 
ligence of the distress to which Tritchinopoly 
is reduced for provisions, and immediately 
prepares to march thither, 281. at Condore 
confers with the King of Tanjore for a supply 
of horse, 281. w, 282. May 6th, arrives at 
Tritchinopoly, 283. the 10th, attacks the 
enemy in the I. of Seringham, 283, 284, 285. 
encamps at the FacquMs tope in order to pro- 
tect the convoys, 285. the enemy avoid his 
encounter until reinforced, 286. June 24th, 
25th, motions of the two camps, 289, 290.. 
June 26th, Battle of the Golden Bochy in which 
the enemy are defeated, 290 to 294, resolves 
to march to Tanjore, 294. marches with the 
Nabob, encamps at Conandercoile, and de-t 
putes Mr, Palk to the King, 296. my 298. 
My 299. receives a detachment from the coast 
and is joined by Monacgee with 3000 horse 
and 2000 matcluocks, 299. August 7th, re-^ 
turning, defeats the enemy in sight of Trit- 
chinopoly, and preserves the Convoy y 299 to 

303. encamps at the five rocks, Elimiserum 
taken by Monacgee, 303. hangs De Cattans, 

304 . the 23d and 24th, the enemy retire on 


his approach to Weyeondah, he follows them 
to MootacheUinoor, when they receive a re- 
inforcement equal to the whole of the Engl, 
force, 304. encamps at the Jfope, and 

receives several convoys 306. the 

1st, encamps near the French rock, in order 
to cover the approach of a reinforcemeiit, and 
to protect the convoys fromTondiman's woods ; 
the enemy encamp at the Sugar loaf rock, 307. 
September y 19th, cannonade, the reinforcement 
arrives, 308, 309. Septeynber 21st, Battle of 
the Sugardoaf rock, in which the enemy are 
entirely defeated,- 309 to 314. the 22d, takes 
Weycondah, 314, 315. encamps at the French 
rock, abounds in provisions, 315, 316. October 
23d, reinforces Tritchinopoly, and marches 
into cantonments at Coiladdy, 316. m, 319, 
320. Nov, 25th, detaches a party to reinforce 
the city after the assault, and marches the 3d 
of December with the army, 324, desires the 
K. of Tanjore to send his troops with Monac- 
gee, not Gauderow, 325. 1754, is soli- 

cited by the king to come to his relief, 341. 
augments the garrison of Tritchinopoly, the 
army in the field much inferior to the enemy, 
343. on the loss of the escort and convoy 
coming from Kelli Cotah, orders the rein- 
forcement at Devi Cotah to wait there until 
joined by Maphuze Khan, 346. distressed for 
prorisions, and disappointed of Maphuze 
Khan, sends Mr, Palk to p?rocuxe them and 
a body of horse from Tanjore, 347. Aprily 
his operations and intentions betrayed to the 
enemy by the linguist Poniapah, 348 to 353. 
May 12th, is ill at Tritchinopoly, hut views 
the action in which Calliaud repulses the ene- 
my, 355, 356. prepares to march to Tanjore, 
357 . marches 23d, p, 358. 359. arrives the 

26th, and deputes? alk andCalliaudto theKlng, 
361. presses the junction of Maphuze Khan, 
and of the reinforcements lately arrived from 
England and Bombay, 362. Julyy anxious 
to return, encamps at Atchempettah the 22d, 
is joined there by Monacgee on the 26th, 364, 
365. and Augmt the 14th, by the reinforce- 
ment from Devi Cotah, 367, 368. on the 
17 th, is opposed by the whole of the enemy’s 
force, between Elimiserum and the French 
rock, who after a eamionade and some skir- 
mishes retire, 368,369. 370 . the 20tli, encamps 
at the Facqufre “s tope, the enemy fire their camp 
at the five rocks, and encamp at Mootachii- 
Unoor, Elimiserum taken by Monacgee, 370, 
Septembery encamps nearer the enemy, who 
retreat into the island, on which he tmces the 
ground they leave, 371. detaches Monacgee 
and Captain Joseph Smith, to protect the la- 
bourers repairing the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 
October y on the suspension of arms, quits Trit- 
chinopoly ( which he had so long mid so bravely 
defended )y and comes to Madrass. receives a 

commission 
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commission of Lieutenant Colonel in the Hang’s 
service, and a sword from the Company ; but 
brooks ill the appointment of Colonel Adler- 
cron, to the general command of the English 
troops in India, 372. story of his horses stolen 

by the colleries, 381, 382. m, 387. 1755. 

August^ deputed with Falk and Walsh to com- 
pliment the Nabob at Arcot, 398. 

Lik Gaptain.------1755, May 29th, sent for- 
ward to examine the pass of Nattam, and 
does not perceive any danger, 391 w, 392. 

■ . m,'395.' . 

LONDON, -1752, the recruits sent to Ma- 

drass, the refuse of the villest emplo;jmxents in 
London, 261.— — 1753, 1754. Duvelaer and 
Be Lude, Fr. commissaries at London, to 
treat on the aifairs of Coromandel, 365.— — 
1755, an expedition projected in London 
against Salabadling, and Fr. troops in his 
service, 405. 

Lude, Count of, 1753, 1754, with his brother 
Buvelaer, commissioned from Paris to treat 
with the ministry in London concerning the 
affaii-s of India, 365. 

, , , M.. 

Tk^ADA GASCAR, island. 1746, La- 

bourdonnais refits his squadron, there 62. 
Caifre slaves jB:om thence, 81. m, 92. m, 93. 
Beeves imported from thence to Mauritius, 
94. 

MA D R AS meaning the town op.— 
1736. visited by Subderally and Chundasa- 
heb, 38. 1742, Subderally sends his fa- 

mily thither, 45. liis son Seid Mahomed 

removed to Vandiwash, 50. 1746. Sep- 

tembery Belabourdomiais resolves to attack it, 

64. founded about the year 1646, described, 

65. its trade and garrison, 65, 66. August 
18th, cannonaded by the Fr, squadron, 66. 
deserted hy the English, 66, September the 3d 
to the 10th, attacked hy Labour donnais, 67, 
68. capitulates on ransom, 68. Anwarodean’s 
messages forbidding the F. to attack it, 68, 
Bupleix protests against the ransom, 69. the 
effects are shipped, 69. October 2d, the Fr. 
squadron ruined by a hurricane, 70. October 
10th, the treaty of ransom signed by Bela- 
bourdomrais. 71. the 12th, he sails, and 
leaves the to'^vn to one of the council of 
Pondicherry, 71, 72. the town attacked by 
Maphuze Khan, 73, 74, 75. who retires to 
St. Thom^ and is defeated there, 75, 76. 
St, Thome is 4 m. s. 7 5. October y the capitu- 
lation declared void, the inhabitants des- 
persed, 77, 78. m, 78. Sadrass 30 m. s, 79, 
m.y 79. m. 81, Decembm'y the Fr, garrison 
ruin the neighbouring country, 84. Nomm-^ 
hery attempt to take on of the Eng. coinpa- 
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ny’s ships which anchored in the road, 84. 
— ^1747. January y one taken, 85, 86, 

Neptxme, a Fr. 50 giui ship, destroyed in 
the road by Crifiin’s squadron, 87. m, 88, 
—17 48. June the 10th, Bouvet lands 
troops and treasure, 90, 91. followed by 
the Eng. squadron, which arrives too late, 
90. My 91. my 98. 1749. January, Bou- 

vet arrives again, and lands troops and trea- 
sure, 107. restored to the Eng. by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. August yMr. Boscawenreceives 

it firom the French, 130, 131. 1750. 

ATarc/t Nazirjing will not confirm the grant 
of territory near Madrass, given by Maho- 

medally to the Eng. company, 145. 1751, 

Mahomedally’s offers of a considerable ter- 
ritory, 171 • August 21st, Clive marches 
against Arcot, 183. 2-eighteeii pounders and 
some stores sent to him, 185. October 20th, 
and a reinforcement with Lieutenant Innis. 
191. Pondamalee, lb m. W. 191. Kilpatrick 
‘sent with Innis’ s detachment augmented, 193, 
December y the communication with Arcot in- 
terrupted by the Fr. at Conjeveram, 199. 
December, Clive returns from his successful 
campaign, and goes to Fort St. Bavid, 200. 

-1752. February 2d, he takes the field 

again from hence. Vendalore 25 m. s. w, 
209. June, the presidency again established 
at Madrass, 248. July, Lawrence goes thi- 
ther, 853. Two companies of Swiss, sent 
boats to Fort St. Bavid, taken, 255. August,^ 
Lawrence returns to Fort St. Bavid with 
another, 255. September, Clive marches against 
Chinglapett and Cobelong, 261. Cobelong 20 
m. s. 262. m. 262, The cannon which La- 
boui*donnais had taken at Madras recovered 

at Chinglapett, 264. m, 266. 1753. Sep^. 

tember, a detachment marches to protect Tri- 
petti, 318. Sadrass 6 hours from Madrass, 
337. a ground-rent paid to the Nabobs of 

Arcot, 338. 1754. Augmt, Grodoheu sends 

back the 2 companies of Swiss, 367. October 
11th, suspension of firms proclaimed, 371, 

372, December, Commodore Pocock arrives, 
375. m, 375. Bujfieix used to say he would 
reduce it to its origiual state of a fishing town, 

373 . : 1755. January, Governor Saun- 

ders sails for England, 379.^* communication 
by sea with Tinivelly, 384. Heron recalled, 
395. August 30th, the Nabob Mahomedally 
comes to Madrass, 398. and in November, 
marches with a detachment against the North- 
ern Polygars, 398. the squadron arrived in 

sailed in October, 405. the districts of 
the 3 Northern Polygars, 50 m. to the n. 
417 . 1756, April, Moodilee comes hi- 

ther from Tinivelly, 421. 

M AD R A S S, PiiE s I D ENCY, Government. 
rules all the Eng . establishments andpossessions 
Q q q on 
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ontlie 0. of Coromandel, S3. 1742, re- the retreat of the amiy froin Velore, 425. 

quested to proteet the family of Subderally, were ignorant of the proffers and represen- 

50.--~-~-1745, tlneatened by Anwarod^n tations made to Salabadjing by the Nabob 

Khan, if the Eng. squadron commit any tos- and Jafferally, 428. accept the invi- 

tilities against the Fr. settlements, 61. tation of Salabadjing, to send a detachment 

1746, neglected to purchase his assistance to his assistance ; but are prevented by news 

agamst Delabourdonnais, 65. (N, B, Madrass of the calamities in Bengal, 434. 
surrendered to Bdabourdomiais on the lOifA MAVURA^ City, Coxjntby, Govbenmekt, 
of September, 1746; and the Ft. remained Pglyoabs. 1736, Biidasaheb placed by 

in possession of it until Axi^ViS% l*J 4:^ • during Chundasaheb, in the city and government, 39, 

which time the presidency was at Fort St. - — 1740, advances with a large convoy and 

Bavidi and continned there until May, 1752, escort to his brother*s assistance, and is de- 

when it was again rermred to MadrcLSs^ feated and killed, 44. 1751, Allum Khan 

248. J 1752. November, determine to treat gets possession of the city, and declares for 

the Mysorean as an enemy, 268. 1753. Chundasaheb, 169. tbe importance, extent, 

Axigust, send a reinforcement for the army and antiquity of the city, 169. 1761. 

to Devicotah, by .sea, 307. send 500 Sepoys hruary, attacked by Captain Cope and Ab- 

from Arcot to the relief of Trinomalee, 316. duHwahab Khar, who are repulsed, 170. < 

almost out of the reach of operations 1752, Allum Khan joins Chnndasaheb 

from Madrass, 317. m, 326. 1754, March, with a large body of troops, 208, m, 216. 

send a reinforcement to Devicotah, to repair May, these troops return home, 231. June, 

the loss of the escort cut off on the 15th of Mahomedally means to give Madura and its 

February, and entertain Maphnze Khan dependencies to the Mysorean, instead of 

with his cavalry, 345, 346. willing to give Tritcbinopoly, 244. 1755, Detachment 

Tritchinopoly, u the Mysorean would re- sent with Colonel Heron : Maphuze Khan 

imburse the expences incurred in the war, appointed to govern the countries of Ma- 

351. May, pressed by Lawrence to hasten dura and Tinivelly, 380. March, the army 

the reinforcements and Maphuze Khan, 362. takes possession of the city of Madura, which 

advance Maphuze Khan 50000 rupees, 363, is abandoned by the governor and garrison, 

ordered from England to acquiesce to the 383 to 385. The country of Moravar ad- 

terms on which they concluded the conditional joins to the Western districts, 384. Colonel 

treaty with Godeheu, 371. their assistance re- Heron lets the country with that of Ti- 

quested by Jafferally and Vizeramrauze, 373. nivelly to Maphuze Khan, 388. May 

m, 377. 1755. forbid Colonel Heron to 28th, Colonel Heron, returning to Trit- 

make an alliance with the Moravar, 387. cMnopoly, leaves 1000 of the company’s 

alarmed by the approach of Salabaching, Sepoys in the city, 391. great advantages 

recall the army out of tbe Madura andTini- to the government of Arcot by the recovery 

velly countries, 389. recall Colonel Heron to of these countries, 395. the submissions 

Madrass, 395, Jtme, forbid CalUaud to op- made during his expedition proceeded en- 

pose Maissin at Teriore, 396. but order him, tirely from the dread of the English arms, 

if he should attack Arielore or Wariorepol- 398, 399. Mianah, Moodemiali, and Nabi 

lam, 397. request the Nabob to come and Gann Catteck, left by Allum Khan in the 

settle at Arcot. 397. August, send a depu- government of the southern countries ; their 

tation to invite him to Madrass, 398. October, profligate rule, 399. Mianah the fugitive go- 

ohtain from him assignments on the lands, vernor of Madura, 400. June, Maphuze 
398. and send a detachment with Khan proceeds again to Tinivelly, 401. m, 

him against the Northern Polygars, 398. 402. 420, 1756, scheme of the Ti- 

learn the Nabob’s pretensions to the Madura nivelly Polygars and Allum Khan’s gover- 

and Tinivelly countries, 899. no hostilities nors to take the city ; the Madura Folygars 

with the French this year, 403. their mea- promise to join, 420, 421. evil consequences 

sures concerning the expedition projected to if lost, 421. the districts of Nadamundelum 

be carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- lie midway between the city of Madura and 

bay, 406, 407. 1766. January, to in- the FuUtaveFs place, 421, 422. Chevelpe- 

dxiige the Nabob, permit Kilpatrick to march tore 45 m. s. w. 422. The Madura Poly^ 

against Yelore, 417. deterred by the motions gars with their troops join the confederacy, 

of the Fr. from attacking it, send a deputy to which resolve to attack Maphuze Khan, be- 

negotiate with the Phouzdar, 418, 419. recall fore they attempt the city, 422. and March 

their troops, 420. April, send Mahomed 21st, are entirely defeated; this \dctory 

Issoof with a detachment into the Madura and saved the city, 423. Aptril 6th, Mahomed 

Tinivdly countries, 421. but had no occasion Issoof with his detachment arrives there, and ^ 

to take the held again in the Carnatic after finds the garrison, the defences, and the stores, 

in 
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ill tlie greatest disorder ; tlie Governor Ba- 
nishmend Khan, 423. 

MADURA, PoLYGAES, m, 420, 421, 422* 

Mahmoob, Mohamed, The Khoweasmian, 
6tli of the dynasty, does not seem to have 
fixed in India, is driven out of the dominions 
of Gazna by Gingischan, 1218, dies in 
1220, 10 and 11, m, 13. 

M A H M O 0 B, The Gaznavide, son of 
Sebegtechin, carries the sword and Alcoran 
into Indostan, in 1000 and 1002, coquers 
and converts as far as Viziapore with great 
zeal and cruelty, gets immense wealth, which 
gives rise to the story of a golden tree is 
esteemed tb e 1st of the Ghaznavide Bynasty, 9. 

Mahmoob, Nephew and successor of Schea- 
beddin, is the 5th and the last of the Gabei- 
BES, seems to have had little influence either 
in Gazna or in India, is assassinated in 1212, 

p, 10 . 

MAHMOOB SCHAH, likewise called Sultan 
Mahmood, reigns at Belhi in 1398, is grand- 
son of the emperor Pirouz Schah, is con- 
quered and expelled by Tamerlane, 13 and 
14. 

MAHMOOB SCHAH NASSAKEBBIN, in 
1246, deposes his brother Massood Schah 
Alaeddin from the throne of Belhi, and 
makes great conquest in India, p, 12. 

MAHOMEB ALLY, the present NABOB of 
ARCOT, second son of Anwarodean lOxan : 
in the coarse of our narrative often mentioned 
by his title, the Nabob ; and whenever so 

mentioned tabled under this head. 1746. 

Decemher, sent by his father with a body of 
troops to the assistance of Fort St. Bavid, 
79. is joined by the other division com- 
manded by his brother Maphuze Khan, 80. 
their sudden appearance strike the Fr. army 

with a panic, 82. 1749. Jiily 23d, escapes 

out of the battle of Amboor, on the death of 
his father, 128. to Tritchinopoly, where his 
mother, with his father’s treasures, had been 
sent for safety, 132. asserts his title to the 
Nabobship against Chundasaheb, by a patent 
of reversion from Nizamalmuluck, 132. the 
English arc in uncertainty about his title, 
132. but ought immediately to have supported 
him, 132 send only 120 Emopeans to join 
him at Tritchinopoly, 133. solicits Nazir- 

jing to march into the Carnatic, 135, 

1750. Marc/i, joins Nazirjing at Waldore 
with 6000 horse, and the detachment from 
Tritchinopoly, 138. is confirmed by him in 
the government of the Carnatic, 144. grants 
a territory near Madrass to English E. I. 
Company, 145. July, takes the field (from 
Arcot) with his o’wn troops and some of Na- 
zirjing’s, and is joined by the English troops 
near Gingee, 147, 148. they inarch against 
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Trivadi, his troops back^vard and sliy, 148. they 
suffer in a camionade, and are dispirited, 149. 
offended because Captain Cope will not march 
with him into the more inland parts of the 
country, 149. and does not pay the English 
troops, which are therefore immediately re- 
called by Major Lawrence, 149, 150. Au- 
gust 21st, the Fr. intirely rout his army, 150, 
151. he escapes to Arcot with two or three 
attendants, 151. Decemher 4th, flies from the 
field on the death of Naziijing, and arrives 
with a few attendants at Tritchinopoly, 157. 
employs Kaj ah Jonagee to treat with Bupleix, 
offering to relinquish the Carnatic, 162. m, 

167 , 1751, asks assistance of the English, 

they send 280 Europeans and 300 Sepoys to 
him at Tritchinopoly, 168. the Southern 
countries lukewarm in his interests, 169. he 
sends his brother Abdullrahim with a consi- 
derable force and 30 Europeans to Tinivel- 
ly, and soon after Cope with his brother Ab- 
diillwahab to attack Madura, who fail, 169, 

170. his troops desert to Allum Khan, 171. 
asks assistants of the English, and offers a con- 
siderable territory near Madrass, 171. April, 
their forces take the field, are joined six 
weeks after by some of his at Verdachelum ; 
and then by the main body at Volcondah, 

171, 172. who stand their ground in the fight 
there, 174. one of his guns lost, crossing the 
Caveri, 179. his troops not to be depended 
on : encamp on the s. side of Tritchinopoly, 
180. July, possesses no longer a single dis- 
trict in the Carnatic ; nor any fort except 
Verdachelum, 181. his army incapable of 
retrieving his affairs, exhaust his treasures, 
183. October, Morarirow with 6000 Morat- 
toes, hired by the King of Mysore to assist 
him, 192. Nove7nher, the Governor of Ami 
takes the oath of fealty to Mm, 199. pro- 
cures the assistance of the Mysoreans on ex- 
orbitant terms, 202, 203. m, 203. his ca- 
valry dispirited, 204. presses the Regent of 
Mysore to march, and sends a detachment 
of Europeans to remove the enemy in the 

way, 206. 1752. Janumy, Fehrmry, the 

junction of the Mysoreans, Morattoes, Tan- 
j ore, and Tondiman, render his force greater 
than Chundasaheh’s, 208. his revenues in 
the Arcot i>rovince impaired by the ravages 
of Rajahsaheb, 209. extent and value of 
the country in the Carnatic recovered for 
him by the successes of Clive, 213, March 
the 29th, his troops join Lawrence and 
Clive, coming with the reinforcement, 215. 
Major Lawrence confers with him on the 
future operations of the war, 217 presented 
with an 18 pounder taken at Elimiserum, 
219. the enemy impressed with the same 
terrors as they had formerly raised in his 

Qqq2 army, 
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army, 220. Few of Chiuidasalieb's troops 
when disbanding take service with him, 231. 
the Grovernor of Volcoiidah treated with to 
come into his interests, 233. the Fr. troops 
tahen at Volcondah agree not to serve against 
•hn-n for 12 months, 235. Mr. Law supposes 
he would never spare the life of Chunaasa- 
heb, 236. Jmie the 1st, is informed that Mo- 
nacgee is in possession of Chundasaheb, and 
demands him, 238. Letter of Dupleix, avow- 
ing his determination to persecute him, 239. 
the Fr. surrendering at Seringham, give their 
parole, not to serve against him or his allies, 
239. insists with threats, 240. Monacgee 
sends the head of Chundasaheb to him, which 
he treats ignominiously, 241. his successes 
imbittered by the certainty of another war, 
242, unwilling to march into the Carnatic ; 
his promise to give Tritchinopoly to the My- 
sorean discovered, 243. his apologies for 
this measure, 244. Conference with the My- 
sore commissaries and Morarirow on this sub- 
ject, 244, 245, 246. thinks he has secured 
the Menship of Morarirow, 246. June 28th, 
marches with the English army, receives a 
contribution &om volcondah, 247, 248. 
July the 6th, they take the pagoda of Tri- 
vadi, 248. the Eng. troops at his solicitation 
march against Gingee, 253. 600 of his 
horse accompany them, 253. after the defeat 
at Vicravandi, the army retreats to Trivadi, 
thence to Chimundelum, 255. Augmt 16th, 
17th, Ms troops, 4000 horse and Peons, serve 
at the battle of Bahoor, 255. his cavalry in- 
stead of pursuing the enemy, when routed, 
plunder the camp, 257. the Jemmadars of his 
Peons in Tritchinopoly tamper with the My- 
soreans, 257. are forgiven, and sent to join 
him at Trivadi, 258. Kirroodin Khan is 
his brother-in-law, 258. and tells the Myso- 
reans, that they shall be paid when the Na- 
bob's finances are in a better condition, 260. 
invidious conduct of the Mysorean towards 
him, 260. Innis Khan, sent to join the Fr. ; 
on their defeat at Bahoor, joins the Nabob, 
and takes the oath of fidelity to him, 261. 
Octoher^ Cobelong and Chinglapett attacked 
at his request, 261. his colours hoisted in 
Cohelong deceive a Fr. reinforcement, 262. 
proceeds with the army against Yandi wash, 
266. receives a contribution there, 267. the 
Morattoes plunder in the countries wMch 
acknowledge Mm, 267. October the 31st, re- 
turns with the army to Trivadi, and Novem-- 
her the 15th, to Fort St. David, 267. Innis 
Khan with his Morattoes quit him, 268, 
the Kegent dissembles his intentions of com- 
mitting hostilities against him, 268. T>ecemh&t^ 
a party of his Sepoys taking flight, cause 
the defeat of the &g. troops posted in the 


Choultry on Seiinghain, 270. w^hich puts 
an end to ail negotiation between him and 

the Mysoreans, 271. 1753, the junction 

of the Morattoes enables Dupleix to make 
head against him in the Carnatic, 273. and 
he is befeiended by all the Nabob’s enemies, 
275. January^ returns with the Eng. 
army commanded by Lawrence, and his own 
cavalry, to Trivadi, 276. w, 278. consulted 
by Lawrence, 281. 20th, suddenly ob- 

liged to march with him to Tritchinoiioly, 
280/ applies for horse to the K. of Tanjore, 
is visited by Succogee, and at Condore by the 
King. The Tanjorine horse join him one 
day, and leave him the next, 281. May 6th, 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, his cavalry 3000, 
283. practices of the Mysorean to prevent 
the K. of Tanjore from giving him assistance, 
285 and 286. Ms trooi>a at Arcot, bad, are 
defeated by Mortizally’s, 288. at Tritchino- 
poly, only 100 of his horse encamp with Major 
Lawrence ; the rest remain under the walls, 
289, after the victory of the Golden Rock^ pre- 
pares to proceed with the army to Tanjore, 
294. is stopped by his troops in the city, 
and released by Dalton, 294, 295, 296. mar- 
ches with the army and only 50 of his own 
horse ; the rest go over to the enemy, 296. his 
Peons in the city only sit for night watches, 
297. August 7th, provides several thousand 
bullocks to bring provisions from Tanjore, 
299. August 9th, during the engagement, 
the Nabob and his retinue are kept at a dis- 
tance with the convoy, 300. extreme neglect 
of Ms officers, in not procuring the provisions 
intended, 303, Berkatoolah faithful to him, 
305. October 23d, goes and remains with the 
army at Coiladdy, 316. his forces every 
where insufficient, 316. has assigned the re- 
venues of Tripetti to the Company, 318. 
Mahomed Comaul was the most dangerous 
of the chiefs who disturbed Ms possessions in 
the Carnatic, 319. the King of Tanjore is 
deterred hy Dupleix from assisting him, 319. 
but after the repulse on the assault of Trit- 
cMnopoly is sorry that he had been so much 
inclined to Ms enemies, 325. and pretends 
that he is sending troops to join him, 325. 
■— — 1754. the English comm issaries at Sadrass 
Insist that he be’ acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, 337. the French proffer to provide 
for Mm otherwise, after he has settled his dis- 
putes with the Mysoreans, 338. his patents 
feom Nazirjing, Ghaziodin Khan, and the 
Great Mogul asserted, 338. Samders offers to 
release the Fr, prisoners, if the Fr. will ac- 
knowledge Mahomedally, 339. another pro- 
posal omitted by the English, 341. his brother 
Maphuze Khan promises to join him with a 
body of troops, 346, w, 350. humiliating 

proposal 
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proposal of the Mysorean, 351. 23d, ac- 

ooiiipaiiies the army to Taiijore, 358. had not 
money to pnrcliase the retium of Morarirow to 
his own country, 360. the restoration of Mo- 
nacgee to his former offices at Tanjore, ne- 
cessary to the interests of Malioniedally, 361. 
who prevails on the K. to supply the money 
demanded by Morarirow as the condition of 
his retreat, 363. presses Lam'ence to wait 
at Tanjore until joined by Maphuze Khan, 
365. the army reviewed before him, 368. 
Mortizally acknowledges Mm, but on condi- 
tions very advantageous to himself, 372, the 
revenues of Seringh^am assigned by him to the 
Mysoreans, 376. value of the lands n. of the 
Faiiar, mortgaged by him to the English, 377. 
- — —1755. requests them to send their troops 
to reduce the countries of Madnra and Tini- 
velly, which he appoints his brother Maphuze 
Khan to govern, 380. Fehrimru, accompanies 
the army to Manapar, where the fonr princi- 
pal Polygars of Tritchinopoly agree to x)ay 
their arrears of tribute, 380, 381. Lachenaig 
evades, 381. but is compelled by hostilities 
and the Nabobs retrxms to Tritchinopoly, 382. 
the Moravar desires to be reconciled to him ; 
Ms authority established in Madui’a, 384. and 
in the open country of Tinivelly, but the 
Polygars procrastinate theii* tributes, 386. the 
Mysorean, returning to Ms own country, makes 
over to the French all that the N abob hadmade 
over to him, 389. Ms breach of faith to the My- 
sorean, 390. the Polygar of Nellitangavifle 
refuses with contumacy to acknowledge Mm, 
390. requested by the Presidency, to 

come and settle with Ms family at Arcot, is 
escorted by Polier, arrives at Tanjore, is vi- 
sited, by Monacgee, arrives at Port St, Damd, 
397. goes on board the Kent, .^wywss^the 19th, 
arrives at Arcot, is in\ited by a deputation to 
come to Madrass, arrives there the 30th, makes 
farther assignments to the company, and 
marches with a detachment under the com- 
mand of Kilpatrick against the northern Poly- 
gars. 398. Ms sovereignty over the Madura and 
Tinivelly countries had been acknowledged by 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Cawn Cat- 
teck, in a declaration dated Aoaem5e?*the 19th, 
1752, p, 399. sends 600 Sepoys raised by 
himself to Maphuze Khan, 401. who are 
twice routed at Calacad, 401, 402. the quar- 
rel between Tanjore and Tondiman, liltely to 
produce the defection of one of them to his 
enemies, 402. compromises with the three 
northern Polygars, 417. his anxiety to attack 

Velore, gratified, 417. 1756. 

Mortizally offers to pay 200000 rupees, if re- 
leased from all further molestation from him, 
419. 420. receives intelligence of the con- 

federacy to attack Madma, 421, his Sepoys 


with Maphuze Khan put under the command 
of Mahomed Issoof, 421. Abdul Ealiim, his 
half brother, 422. Ms negotiations in the 
court of Salabadjing, 426. of which the Eng- 
lish knew nothing, 428. 

MAHOMEBAN, MAHOMEDANS in gk- 
NEUAL, MOOES IN GENERAL, The northern 
Indians early and easily tiumed Mahomeclans, 
6. no bridges of arches in India, before the 
Mahomedans, 7. Mahoinedan princes made 
conquests in Indostan long before Tamerlane, 
9. the dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibek 
in 1219, p, 11. Dynasty of the frr.st Maliome- 
dan kings of Delhi, 12. the king of Kash- 
mire, a Mahomedan, when Tamerlane came 
into India, 15. their increase in India, now 
ten millions, 24. how governing relative to 
themselves and to the ""Indians, 25, 20, 27, 
28. foreign Mahomedans degenerate in India 
in the 3d generation, 29. jbk'ritsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan conquerors in Indostan, 
30. govern many of the countries subject to 
Delhi, and are by Europeans improperly called 
MOORS, 35, the Carnatic was not entirely 
conquered by the Moors until the beginning of 
the present century, 37. when the Morattoes 
repeated before them foom their possessions in 
tMs country, 41. festival of the Mahomedans, 
47. their armies how composed, 49. devotion 
to Mecca, 52, the Pitans the bravest of the 
Mahomedan soldiery, 55. the Moors how 
little skilled in sieges, 73 to 75. their auk- 
w^ardness in the management of artillery, 74 
and 75. Port St. David confirmed to the Eng. 
when the Moors conquered the Carnatic, 78. 
careful in preventing Europeans foomleai’ning 
the state of the country, 85. condition on 
wMch Tanjore submitted to them, 129. the 
Indostan and Persic are the only languages 
used in the courts of the Mahomedan princes 
of Didostan, 144. the Moors as well as Indians 
often defend themselves well behind walls, but 
no where by night, 152. politics of the Ma- 
homedan lords of Indostan, 167. enthusiasm 
of the Mahomedans during the feast of Ilassoin 
and Jussein, 193. Moors as well as Indians 
attached to lucky and unlucky days, 217. 
trade of the Mahomedans to Arabia and Persia, 
407. the country about Bancoote inhabited 
by them, 413. their cavalry despise the Indians 
as enemies, 422. the Moors called by Balagc- 
row a prefidious and ungrateful nation, 429. 
Bee JDolhi, India, Indostan, Moot's, Moorish, 

Mahomedanism, the northern Indians easily 
converted, to 24. 

Mahomed Barxy, See Mianah. 

Mahomed Comaul, commanded a body of 
horse at the^sieg-e of Arcot, 1753. llie most 
considerable of the adventui'cvs in the Arcot 
province, surprizes Nclf>r(\ and marches 

againtfc 
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against Trii:»etti, 3 17. is opposed byNazea- 
bulla and an Eixg. detaclunent ; is defeated, 
taken, and put to death, 318. was brave and 
dangerous, 319. w, 326. 

MAHOMEB EXIRREGKSIE, See Fnrrncksir. 

Mahombb Issoof, inlisted under Clive with a 
company of Sepoys, a little before the battle 
of Covrepank, 346, 347. Ms military cha- 
racter ; schemes and conducts the convoys of 
provisions at TritcMnopoly, 347. practices of 
Poniapah to render himsuspected of treacheiw, 

348 to 354. 1754. May is, with 

Galliaud’s detachment, sent to bring in the 
convoy, and serves in the general engagement 
which ensued, 354, 355. stationed with six 
companies of Sepoys, and protects the water- 
courses at Mootacheilinoor, 372. 1755, 

Fehruray^ attacks the barrier of Lachenaig, 
383. sent to invest Coilguddy, mistakes his 
orders, 384. his intrepidity in the attack of 

the gate 385, m, 391. 1756. January^ 

sent into Yelore, to treat with Mortizally, 418. 
gives him the lie, 419. appointed to com- 
mand the troops in the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 421. arrives at TritcMnopoly, 421 
marches with a considerable detachment, 423. 
April 6th, arrives at Madura, examines its 
state of defence, 423. leaves two compa- 
nies of Sepoys there, 424, ChemlptofQ aban- 
doned to him ; joins Maphuze Khan at Gaye-- 
tar ; they proceed to Etiapor%m, 424. he 
takes Coilorepettah by assault : on the 1 0th of 
June, arrives again at Okevelpetore, and takes 
Calancandan, 426. 

Mahomed Mainach, See Moodemiah. 

Mimomed Matjzm, See Bahader Schah. 

MAHOMEB SCHAH, Great Mogul, son 
of Jean Schah, succeeds Haffieih al B owlet, 
and is raised to the throne by the brothers 
Abdallah and Hossan Ally ; one of whom pe- 
rishes in battle against him, and the other is 
assassinated byliis courtiers, 21. his reign af- 
terwards indolent and irresolute ; offends Ni- 
zamalmuluck, who excites Thamas Kouli 
Khan to invade India, by whom Mahomed 
Schah is defeated in 1739, 22. and reinstated 
in the throne, 23. governs afterwards timo- 
rously, 121. 1748. sends Ms son Ahmed 

Schah, and his favoTirite, the Yizir Kimmu- 
ruldien, against the Abdalli. A2ml, dies in 
convulsions, on hearing of the death of the Vi- 
zir, p, 122. 

Maissik. 1753. Novemder 27th, commands 

the Pr troops in the attempt to surprize Trit- 
chinopoly, 321. ravages Tondiman’s country ; 
takes Kdianore and Kelli Cotah, 357. cuxts 
tlrrough the mound at coiladdy, 360. August 
the 17th, opposes the army returning from 
Tanjore, 368. but has orders* to avoid a deci- 
sive action. 370.- 1755. Mmj^ June, 


marches, and settles Teniore, 396. summonetli 
Arielore and Wariore Pollam. 396. but is or- 
dered to desist, 397. 

MALABAR COAST Goa on tliis coast men- 
tioned, 18. the English settlements on this 
side of India are under Bo^ndmj, S3. The 
country oiCanara extends between the rivers 
Alega Bxidi. Cangreoora, 121. The rises 

in the mountains within 30 miles of Manga- 
fore, 177. the rains wMch fall on the moun- 
tains of this C. subject the Cohroom and other 
rivers of the Coromandel coast to sudden 
changes, 179. some parts of Mysore extend 
witMn SO m of the coast, 202. Travencore 
is the southern division, 400, intersected by 
many rivers ; the inhabitants from the earliest 
antiquity addicted to piracy, 407. rise and ac- 
quisitions of Angria, 407, 408. Grabs and 
Gailivats the vessels peculiar to tMs coast, 408 
of which Angria’s fleet had for 50 years been 
the terror, 416. 

Malabar, hmgVLdigt, m, 213. written by Mrs. 
Dupleix, 319. 

MaMar Woman, 104. 

Malacca, Streiohts of, part of Mr. Bar- 
nef s squardon take Er. ships there in 1744, 

p, 60. 

Maladirao, Polygar, on the s bank of the 
Elirstna, about 90 m. s. w. of Hyderabad, 
opposes Bussy and the Fr. troops in their re- 
treat from Sanore, May, 1756, p, 430. 

Malargee Holcab, 429, 430, See Holcar. 

Malay Islands, are included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Malva Peovincb, added to the Mogul do- 
minions by Homaion before his flight, 17. 

Manapar, a village 30 m. s. of TritcMnopoly, 
where the army with Heron halt, February, 
1755, p, 380. and the Polygars send theii* 
agents to the Nabob, 380, 381. 

Manarcoile, a pagoda, 12 m. s w. of Chillambntm , 

1754. January, FeTn'uary, the Fr. have 

a large magazine of rice here ; simimoned by a 
detachmentfrom Bevi Cotah, which is defeated 
358. ■ ■ 

Mandleslow, quoted for the story of the cruelty 
of a Nabob to a set of handsome women, 28, 

Mangalore, on the C. of Malabar, the Ca- 
veri rises in the mountains within 30 miles 
ofthisifface, 177. 

Manilha, a Fr. ship returning from thence 
taken in 1744, p, 60. 

Maphuze Khan, eldest son of Anw^arodean 

Khan. 1746. October, sent by his father 

■with an army to take Madras from the Fr. 
73. attacks it aukwardly, 74. is defeated in 
a sally, 75. retires to St. Thome, 75, Octo- 
ber the 24th, is routed there by Paradis with 
a detachment from Pondicherry, 76 JDecem- 
ber, routs Paradis near Badras, * 79, joins his 

brother 
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brotlier Malioinedally at Fort St. David, 80. 
their sudden appearance strikes the Fr. army 
with a panic. 82. Dupleix tries to gain him, 
88. 1747 . Jamiarij^ to whose proposals 

he listens, 84. and goes to Pondicherry, S5. 

is reported to be killed in the battle of 
Amboor, but was taken prisoner, 128. he was 
carried to Pondicherry, and released at the 
request of Naziijing ; accompanied Murzafa- 
Jing out of the Carnatic, but on his death 
remained in Cudapah, until the begiiming of 
1754. when he came to Areot with a body 
of horse and Peons, and proffered his service 
to his brother Mahomedally, 345, 346. but 
will not march until he gets money, 346. 
loiters at Conjeveram caviUing for it, 347. 
retreats before a Fr. detachment from Gin- 
pee, which takes Outramalore; but he retakes 
it with the aid of an Eng. party commanded 
by Ensign Pichard, 362. receives 50000 ru- 
pees, and is joined by the reinforcement 
from Madras, 363 expected by the ' Tanjo- 
rines, 365. arrives at Fort, St, David, and 
his troops will not march farther, without 
more money, 367. on which the reioforce- 
mentjoin the army without him, 367, 368. 
m, 372. Vecemher^ arrives with 1000 horse 
at Tritchinopoly, andis appointed by the Na- 
bob to govern the countries of Madura and 
Tinivelly, 380.- — Fehrmry^ accom- 
panies the English army with his own troops, 
380. they arrive at Madura, 383. in the 
middle of March at Tinivelly, 385. em- 
bezzles the collections, and takes the coun- 
tries at farm from. Colonel Heron, 388, pre- 
vails on him to stay after he had been re- 
called, 389. neglects to furnish the pay of 
the Eng. Sepoys, 390, 391. Maij, accompa- 
nies the army to Madura, 391. his train in 
the pass of Nattam, 392. returns fi-om Nat- 
tamto Madui’a. 395. the Polygars and the 
former governors resolve to contest the 
countries, 399 and 400. his troops at Calaead 
threatened, 401. JwiCf he returns from Ma- 
dura to Tinivelly; his forces, 401. those at 
Calaead defeated in July, 401. and again in 
September, 402. he encamps before the Puli- 
taver^s place; where in November Mo loses 
two companies of the English Sepoys, 402. 
returns to Tinivelly, to borrow money, 420, 

1756, the presidency resolve to take 

the management out of his hands, 421, m, 
421. 500 of Ms best horse defeated in the 
Nadamundulum country, and his garrison at 
Chevelpeture, surrender. 422. March 21st, 
totally defeats the rebel army. 423. is joined 
at Cayeter by Mahomed Issoof, 424, his dis- 
tresses from want of money, authority, acti- 
vity, and resolu'^ion, 424. they march to Eti- 
aporum 424. Mahomed Issoof takes^^Coil- 
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orepetta ; they proceed to Chevelpetore, and 
arrive there the 10 th of 425. 

Martin, Father, the Jesuit, stands single in 
Ms assertion of the diabolical practices of the 
Colieries, 382. 

Mascarhenas, Island. See Bourbon, 
Maskelyne, Lieutenant. 1751. Juhj, taken 
juisoner at the straights of Utatoor ; gives his 
parole to Chundasaheb ,175. 

Massoolas, the common and slightest boats on 
theC. of Coromandel, 255, m. 367. 
MAS»SOIID SCIIAH ALAEDDIN, son of 
Firouz Schah Eocneddin, succeeds his uncle 
Beharam Schali. in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed in 1246 by his brother Mali- 
mood Schah Nasserrendin, 12. 
Masulipatnam. City and' , Districts, No 
port for a ship of 300 tons between this and 

Cape Comorin, 112.- 1750. May, Na- 

zirjing's officers seize the Fr. factory there ; 
the city is situated at the mouth of the 
Kristna : its ancient Importance, 146. error 
concerning a colony of Ai'abians giving 
from hence a race of kings to DelM: its pre- 
sent trade and painted cloths, 147. July, 
taken by 2 ships and a detachment from Pon- 
dicherry, 147. September, Dupleix insists that 
Nazirjing cedeitto the Fr. company, 153. 
December, it is confirmed to them by Murza- 

fajing the revenues, 161. 1752, utility 

to the Fr. in the Cai-natic by its communi- 
cation with Golcondah, 250. the province of 
Condavir adjoins to its territory, 328. — — 
1753. Jamiary, Bussy comes to MassuHpat- 
namfor Ms health, 330. returns from 

thence to Golcondah, 332. Moracin, the 
Fr. chief, ordered to take i:>ossession of the 4 
Northern provinces, 334. the revenues this 
year 507000 rupees, 335. measures of Mo- 
racin, 373. Vizeramrauze come Mther, and 

returns with a Fr. detachment, 374.- 1754. 

Jidy, Bussy comes from Hyderabad, and pro- 
ceeds into the ceded provinces, 374, October, 
adjustment of the districts in the conditional 

treaty, 375. m, 376. m, 403. 1755. 

nuary, Bussy returns, and proceeds to Hyde- 
rabad, 404. 1755. May, on his separa- 

tion from Salabadjing, gives out that he will 
march to Masulipatnam, 429. crosses the 
Elristna, 200 m. to the w. 430. m, 432. diffi- 
culty of continuingthe march from Hyderabad 
to Masulipatnam, 433. 

Mathews, Commodore, in 1752 attacks Coi- 
labby with his squadron and a Portugueze 
army from Goa, who will not fight, 
410. 

Mauritius, Island. 1746, La Boimlonnais 

. equips his squadron there, 62. he was Go-» 
vernor of Mauritius and Bourbon, 64, Dc- 
, cemher, return,s with part of his squadron. 
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72. bow much the Island was improved by 

Mm, 72. 1747, fom’ other ships of the 

sciixadron arrive from Goa, and find 3 arrived 
from France, 8S, 89. - — - 1748, these com- 
pose Bouvet’s squadron, who sail in 
89, 90. and return from Madrass in June, 
91. Mr. Boscawen’s squadron sails from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Mauritius on the 8th 
ofiiihy, 82. the Portugueze, when they dis- 
covered the Island, called it Ceme, the Butch 
Mauritius, the Pr. the Isle of France; but 
Mauritius prevails, 92. Bescription of the 
Island, its xwoperties, ports, and advantages, 
93, 94, 95, 96. Ju7ie 23rd, Boscawen’s fieet 
arrives, 96. but want time to reduce it, 96, 
97. the Fr, force there, 97. Islands and 

shoals to the North, 98. 1749. January, 

Bouvet comes again to Madrass, with the 

same squadron as before, 107. -1753, the 

Government sends discijfiined Europeans to 
Pondicherry, 304. 

MAWEANHA.E, Babr retires before the Hsbeg 
Tartars from this country into India, p, 17. 

Mecca, m, 45. veneration acquired by the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 52. ^ 

Medapilly. 1753, belonging to the Fr. . and 

the Southern point of their possessions in the 
Decan, 334. the Gondegama joins the sea 
here, 335. 

Medway, a sixty gun ship. 1746. Jtme, 

is meant in the fight with Belabour donnais, 

p, 62, 63, and 66, 1748, condemned; had 

been the cause of the Eng. disgraces in India, 

88 . 

Medway^s prize, taken at Achin by Barnet, in 

1744, converted into a fighting ship of 40 

gnns, 60. 1746. Jzme, sufiers more 

than the whole squadron in the engagement 
with Belahourdonnais, 63, 

Mbebassub. 1739, preceptor of Subderally, 

and his Biian, suspects early the ambition of 

Chundasaheb, 39. 1740. May 20th, taken 

■prisoner by the Morratoes at the battle of 
Amboor, 42, settles peace with them, and 
procures their return the next year to attack 
Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 43, induces 
Subdorally to place his family and treasmusin 

Morlrass rather than Pondicherry, 45. 

1742. Ootober, virtuous, mid preserved when, 
Subdcrally is assassinated in "\More, 48. 

Mellou Khan, the vizir of Mahmood Scliali, 
when conquered and expelled by Tamerlane, 
13, 14. 

Mergui, a port situated ou the e. coast of the 
bay of Bengal. Barnet’s sliqis winter there in 

1745, p, 61. 

Mesopotamia, II. 

Mian AH, Myanaii, the appellative of Mg* ' 
homed Barky, who in 1750 wus left by 
A-Hum Khan rn the government of 'Madura f- 


he abandoned the city on the rqi-^irGacli oi the 
Eng. army with Colonel Heron in 1756. had 
acknowledged Mahoinedally in Nor ember, 
1753, 399, 400. on the departure of the* 
Eng. army, joins his former colleagues, and 
spirits up the Madura Polygars to resist Ma- 
phuze IHian, 421. 423, 

Miean Schah, the Mirza, one of Tamer- 
lane’s sons, 6th ancestor of Babr, 1 7* 

Mirtb, City, ,n. e, of Bellii. ' Turmeeheriii 
Khan penetrated thus far in 1240, II. 

MmzA, a title. See Mhan Schah, and Fir Ma- 
homed Gehanghir. 

MZSOMK SeeMYSOTiE. 

MOGUL, GREAT MOGUL. Babr founder 
of the Bynasty, 17. N. B. For the succession 
of this Dynasty, and some occurrences, see 

'Delhi, India, hidostan, Furucksir, the 

fii'st whose father' had not been emjieror, 20, 
Mahomed Schah, 39. the territory of Madrass 
was granted to the Eng. by the Mogul (Schah 
Gelian), 65. and his v iceroy confirmed their 

acquisitibn of Fort St. Bavid, 78. 1748, 

Bupleix magnifies to (Ahmed Schah) his 
repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106. 
condition on Avhieh the submission of Tan - 
jore wus accepted (by Aurengzebe), 129. 
1750, Nazirjing asserted to be the Sa- 
bah appointed by (Ahmed Schah), 132. from 
whom Bupleix likewise assumes his title, 161. 

1751, a counterfeit embassador from 

Mm to Salabacljing, 251. 1752, who 

promises to send another to Biijileix, 436, 
Bevolton sent by Ghaziodin Khan to Dui)leix 
with proffers andpatents frQm( Ahmed Schah), 
274. Letter to Bupleix from (Ahmed Schah), 
suspected of forgery, 338, 339, 340. 

MOGUL, THE, meaning The Great Mogul 
in general, MOGUL EMPIIIE, MOGUL 
GOVERNMENT. The Rajpoots are almost 
independent of, 6. the greatest of In- 
dostan now subject to, 24. the Mogul ac- 
knowledged by the Rajahs, 25. is xwoprietor 
of all the lands, 27. and heir to the feudato- 
ries, 27. appoints the governors of strong 
holds,, independent of the Nabob, 28. their 
conquests in the peninsula, 35. Rajahs are 
tributai’y to, 35, 36. the Empire began to 
lose its vigour immediately after the death of 
Aurengzebe, 36. Ancient Carnatic conquered 
by, 37. Tan-jore and Tritchinoxioly tribu- 
tary to, 38. Great Mogul mentioned, 4-1. In 
1746, it was long since any Eiiroxicans had 
gained an advantage in war over the officers 
of the Mogul, 76. m, 85. In 1749, coii- 
trouled all the European colonies desx^oti- 
cally, 120. his dexmties to Nabobs eoiinter- 
feited, 124, in 1750, much reverenced by 
the Eng. at Fort St. David, 132 and 133, 
Chundasaheb asserts Anwarodean Khan to 

have 


liii 
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hare been a rebel to the Mogul, 134. it is 
sn])posed that the standard of the empire 
never retreats, 141. — —1750. the Pitan Na- 
bobs were obliged to follow the Mogul’s 
standard, but hoped the r'emission of sums 
they owed to his treasury, 142. Sliaiiavaze 
Khan regards a cession of lands to Europeans 
as derogatory to the majesty of the Empire, 
146. '.December 4th, Nazirjing reproaches 
Cudapah for not defending the Mogurs stand- 
ard, 156. the dominion consists of 22 pro- 
vinces, 157. the demands of the Pitan Na- 
bobs inconsistent with the government, 158, 
Miirzafajing exemiJts them from tribute to it, 
1 59 . flsi. B. which he could not do.) No grants of 
territory, according to the constitution, valid 
unless confiimed by the Emperor, 161.-- — 
1751, the Europeans pay as much homage 
as the natives to the Mogul Einphe, 167. re- 
bellion in India execrated only wdien against 
the Mogul, 242. Saiabadjing accused of 
having disgraced the Mogul government by 
Ms partiality to the Fr. and they of intending 
to get possession of half the empire, 251. pre- 
sents to Viceroys on appointment, 252. and 
435. majesty of the Mogul’s authority in 

conferring Jaghires, 826. ’1754. Jami’- 

ary^ patents produced by the Fr. for interfe- 
ing as they had done in the Mogul govern- 
ment, 338. — — *1755, the Mysorean had 
never paid the Mogid’ s tribute since the death 
of Nizamahmrluck, 388, the possession of Trit- 
cMnopoly would have involved the Mysorean 
in continual war with the empire, 389. he 
pays Salahadjing 5,200,000 rupees, on ac- 
count of his arrears to the governmentj 404. 
Empire, m, 40.5, the Siddee on the coast of 
Malabar is the Mogul’s adinhal, 407. Mor- 
ratoe chiefs holding fiefs under the Mogul 
government on condition of military service, 
431. See Delhl^ Bidia, Tndostan. 

Mogul Lords, with Murzafajing, pay homage 
and make presents to him on his installation, 
161. 

MOGUL have at length con- 

quered almost the whole of Indostan, 2. 

Monacgee, General of the K. of Tanjore. 

1752, joins Mahomedally with 3000 

horse and 2000 foot, 201. April, takes Coi- 
laddy, 226. May 18th, encamps at Chucldy- 
apoliam, 232. at enmity with the Minister 
Succogee,. : and. therefore preferred hy Mr. 
Law to protect the escape of Chundasaheb, 
236. deceives both, 237, 238. confers with 
Major Lam’ence on the disposal of Ghunda- 
saheb, 238. threatened by the allies, 240. 

„ confers .again; with Majoi’ LauTcnce, , 240, 
241 . and puts Chimdasalieh to death, 241 . 
— ' — 1753., July, assembling the ' troox)S,. ■■ 296. 
AiigiiBt the, 7th, joins,,, the ,E.n,g. army then at 


Tanjore; with 3000 horse and 2000 inateli- 
loelis, 299. the 9th, neglects to charge the 
enemy in the action of the Convoy, 303. 
takes Elimiser urn, 303. September, assists the 
camp wdth provisions, 307. removed from 
the command of the army by the practices 
of Succogee, 319. the king’s suspicions of 
Mm increased by the recommendations of the 

Engiishj 325. 1754, is reinstated on the 

defeat of Oaudero'w, 341. inthely defeats 
the 1200 Morratoes who had entered Tanjore, 
341 and 342. is imprisoned, 347. Jnjie 7th, 
is restored, and Succogee banished, 301. tardy 
in assembling the troops, 365, July 27th, 
joins the English army at Atchempettali, 365. 
furnishes them with provisions whilst remain- 
ing there, 365. the army reviewed before him 
and the Nabob, 368. Attg^ist 17th, commits 
an error in the action before Tritcliinopoly, 
of which Hydernaig takes advantage, 369. 
the 22d, takes Elimisenim, 370. cletached 
with Jo. Smith to Coiladdy, to protect the re- 
pairing of the mound, 371. — —1755. July, 
deprxted to compliment the Nabob at Con- 
dor e, 397. his transactions and connexions 
with Tondiman in the reduction of Aran- 
dangi, and the cession of Kellinelli Cotah, 
402, 403. delays, and avoids to commit hos- 
tilities against Tondiman until the end of the 
year, 403. 

M OAS'OOA,Northern and Southern on the C. of 

Coromandel, their seasons, 69, 70. 1746-. 

October 2d, storm at the setting in of the 

Northern, 70. 1747. October, on, 87. 

1749. Aimil 13th, hurricane at Porto 

Novo and Fort St. David, on the setting m 

of the Southern, 109. 1752. October 

31st, the Northern begins with a hurricane, 

267. 1753. Ocmer, p, 316. 1755 

March, April, 398. 

MoomiEE, a native of Tinivelly, comes to Ma- 
drass in Apodl 1 756, and offers to take that 
country at farm, 421. 

Moobemiah, Mottbemiah, his proper name 
was Mahomed Mainach, but the other has pre- 
vailed : one of the 3 l^itan officers left by 
Allum Khan, in 1752, in the government 
of the Madura and Tinivelly countries : his 
acknowledgment of the Nabob, 399. sells 
Calaead to the K. of Travencore, 400. — 1755. 
retires with N abi Cawn Catteck to the Pulita- 
vers, 401. after Heron’s departure, brings 2000 
Travencores, and with the Pulitavers beats 
Maphuze Khan’s troops at Oaiacad, 401, 
goes back with the Travencores, 401. returns 
in BepUmher with a large body, and again 
defeats the troops at Calaead, 402. schemes 
with Ms allies to get Madura, 420, 421. 

-!'--1756. March 21st, is killed in the ge- 
neral battle against Maphuze Khan, 432, 423. 
li r r ' Moon-, 


Moon, The, is a divinity of the Indians, gets 
her face beat black and blue in a broil with the 
others, j». 3. 

Moor, John, -—1749. April, a carpenter, 
makes and fixes the raft on which the troops 
cross to the attack of Devi Ootah, 113, 114. 

MOOES in general, synonymous in our narra- 
tive to the Mahomedans of Indostan, w^ho are 
improperly called Moors by Europeans, So. 
See MAHOMEDANS. 

MOORS, meaning individuals, or particular 
bodies, viz. the troops of Anwarodean, men- 
tioned in page 74, 75, 76. 79. 83, 84. Com- 
mander of the TelUehery Sepoys, 88. at 
Pondamalee, 191. Chundasalieb’s trooj>s, 203. 
at Cobelong, 262, 

Moorish, Cavalry, Horse, of Maphuze IChan, 
79. of Chundasaheb, 205. with the Erench, 255. 

Moorish dignity, the ensigns of, exhibited by 
Bupleix, 367. by the conditional treaty, the 
Eng. and Fr. were to relinquish all Moorish 
dignities, 375, Bussy summoned to surrender 
his to SMabadjing, says he holds them from 
the Emperor, 432. 

Moorish dxess, worn by Bupleix, on the feast of 
Saint Louis, 367. 

Moorish government, in Indostan, iiTegularity 
and indolence of, 303. 1754. by the con- 

ditional treaty, the Eng. and Fr. companies 
were to renounce all Moorish dignity and go- 
vernment, 375. 

Moorish Governors, dependant on a Subah, as- 
sumes the title of Nabob, 36. the perpetual 
clashing of their interests will always prevent 
them from resisting a powerful European na- 
tion, unless assisted by another, 373. 

MoomA Lords, 35. 

Mootachelliiioor, village on the bank of the Ca- 
veri, four m. w. of Tritchinopoly, and op- 
posite to the head of the island of Seriiigham. 

1753. Ma7j 10th, action there between 

Major Lawrence and Astruc, 283. August 
23d, the enemy retreat thither ; it is a strong 
post, and secures the communication with 
Seringham, 304. on the 27th, they move 
from thence to the five rocks, 306. September 
2 1 st, routed at the Sugar-loaf rock, they retreat 

by this pass to Seringham, 313. 1754. 

August 20th, Maissin moves hither from the 
Sugar-loaf rock, makes an inundation on each 
fiank of his camp, but on the 1st of September 
pass over into Seringham, 370. Mahomed Is- 
soof with 600 Sepoys stationed to repair the 
water-courses here, which the enemy’s parties 
endeavour to prevent, 372. 

Moraoin, the French cliief at Masulipatnam. 

1753. instructed to take possession of the 

four ceded provinces, 334. in which he esta- 
blishes their authority, not without difficulty ; 
separates Yizeramxauze from Jafier Ally, 373. 


and lends him a body of troops, w'ho repulse 
the Morratoes, 374. 

MOKAEmOW, 1741, Mojrch, left by Bagogee 
Bonsola, with 14,000 Morratoes in Tritchino- 
poly, when taken from Chundasaheb, 44. 
— : — 1742. declares against Mortizally’s pre- 
tensions, on the assassination of Subderally, 50. 

1743. August, evacuates Tritcliinopoly to 

Nizamalmuluck, and quits the Carnatic with. 

all Ms Morratoes, 51. 1750, hired with 

10,000 by Nazirjing, axTives in February 
at the Coleroon, 137. harrasses the army of 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb returning from 
Tanjore, 137. March, attacks and breaks 

through the Fr. battalion, 142.- -1751, 

hired with 6d00 horse by the H. of Mysore 
to assist Mahomedally, compliments Clive on 
the defence of Arcot, 192. sends his nephew 
Basinrow to Clive with 1000, and proceeds 
with the rest to the Southward, 196. m, 203. 
December, 500 of his horse arrive with Innis 
Khan at Tritchinopoly, 204. joins the Be- 

gent with 4000 at Caroor, 206. 1752, 

Fehimury, oxihh arrival atTritchinopoly presses 
Gingen to attack the enemy’s posts, 208. 
treats with Chundasaheb, 214. March 29, 
acts faintly in the general cannonade, 215. 
because in treaty with Chundasaheb, 216. 
which he breaks ofi‘, on the new activity of 
the English, 219, 220. May, eager to get 
possession of Chundasaheb, 238. tlireatens 
Monaegee, 240. June, chosen mediator be- 
tween the Nabob and the Mysorean, 244. his 
artful conduct in the conference, 245, gets 
money from the Nabob, 246. duplicity of his 
views between them, 246, solicits the pardon 
of two Mysoreans, 258. plied with presents 
and letters by Bupleix and his wife, 260. 
August, prevails on the Begent to treat with 
them, and detaches Innis Khan to join the Fr. 
army, 261. goes himself to Pondi- 

cherry, leaving only 500 Morratoes withtheBe- 

gent, 268. 1753, acts with the Fr. army at 

Trivadi ; hardy in harrassing the English in 
several marches for provisions, reproaches the 
Fr. with cowardice, 276. his Morratoes suffer 
on the 1st of Ap'il, and his nephew Basin- 
row is killed, 279. Msturbers in the Carnatic 
pretending to be authorized by him and Du- 
pleix, 287. assists in the attack of Trinornalee, 
288. detaches Innis Khan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes to Seringham, 289. his brother-in-law^ 
Balarah killed at the battle of the Golden 
rock, 292. August 23d, arrives with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes at Seringham, 304. his cavalry having 
suffered at Trinornalee, he went away intend- 
ing to take Palameotah ; but, theFrench having 
other views, he returned to Trinornalee ; and 
on the defeat of his allies at the Golden rock, 
joined the French reinforcement at CMlam- 

brum, 
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brum, and proceeded witb tliem to Sering- 
liam, 305, 306. presses Astruc to attack the 
Eng, before tlieir reinforcement arrives, 307. 
m, 316. m, 326. (1200 of liis Morratoes cut 

off by Monacgee, 341, 342). 1754. Ee- 

hnmry 12th, leads with all his Morattoes in 
the attack and destruction of the Eng. convoy 
and grenadiers, 344, 345. his brother arrives 
with 2000 horse, 347. the Mysore money 
failing, tires of the war, 353. leaves the Ee- 
gent, and encamps with all Ms Morratoes to 
the north of the Coleroon, 354. receives pro- 
posals from the 3Sr abob, 360. brooding schemes 
361. crosses suddenly from Pitchandah, and 
defeats Grauderow at Tricatopoly, 361. gets 
money from the Nabob, Tanjore, and the 
Mysorean, and returns with all his Morratoes 
to his own eoimtry^ 363, 364. wMch is 100 m. 
north of Arcot | it was granted to him when 
he resigned Tritchinopoly to Nizamalmuluck 
in 1741, his abilities ; excellence of his troops 

and officers, 389. 1755. his Country lies 

220 m. s. of Golcondah, joins on the n, to 
Canoulf on the s. to CoMa, on the av. to 
Sanoref 426. goes into Sanoi'e with a consi- 
derable force, to assist the Nabob against 
Salabadjing and Balagerow, 426. is pardoned 
by B alagero w through the mediation of Bussy, 
to whom he gives up the bonds of a debt owing 
to liim by the Er. company, 427. 

MO.RRATOE, the, meaning or applied to in- 
dividuals. Balageboav, 347. Basin bow, 
197. MorariroAv, 50, 51. 238. 243. 245. 

305, 306. 363. Ragogee Bonsola, 329. 

332. 336. 372. Baja Jonagee, 162. Bama- 
GEE Punt, 411. 415. 

MORRATOES, when meaning the nation in 
general, or armies employed by the soA^e- 
reignty of the nation, or imder either of its 
two principal generals Balageroav and Ba- 
GOGEE Bonsola. In 1739 permitted by 
Nizamalmuluck to invade the Carnatic, 
their country lies betA^^een Bombay and Golcon- 
dah, 40. their origin and history little knoAvn 
to Europeans, 40. their military character, ca- 
valry, warfare, 40. strict observers of the reli- 
gion of Brama, eat nothing that has life, ^nor 
kill anything exce^it in Avar,40.hadpossessions 
in the Carnatic before it Avas conquered by the 
Moguls, 41, and, on retreating out of it, stipu- 
lated to receive a part of the revenues, 41.-- — 
1740.an army of 100,000 invade the Carnatic 
under Bagogee Bonsola,41. May the 20th, 
defeat Doastally at DaTnakherri, who is killed 
in the battle, 42. ransom the province by 
the negotiation of Meerassud, 42. and con- 
sent to his scheme of returning to attack 

Chundasalieb in Tritchinopoly, 42. 17.41, 

return, besiege the city, defeat Budasaheb 
andSadducksaheb ; Chundasalieb siuTenders ; 


they carry him away a prisoner, and leave 
Hobabiboav in Tritchinopoly, with 14,000 
Morratoes, 44. Fefore built by them, 45. 
the ransom levied, 45. strict in demanding it, 
46. In 1680, Sevagee was K. of all the Mor- 
ratoe nations, and sent his brother to assist 
Tanjore against TritcHnopoly, who be- 
came K. of Tanjore, and is the foun- 
der of the inesent reigning family, 108. 

1749. make exorbitant demands for the 

ransom of Chundasaheb, 118. againll9, con- 
clude for 700,000 rupees, and lend him 3000 
horse, 120, 121. and giiT him a patent of 
protection from their King ; wliicli procures 
his release when taken by a Bajah, 121. Avere 
bribed by Anwarodean Khan to protract his 
imprisonment, 126. Avere incited by Tanjore 
and other princes of the Indian religion to 
invade the Carnatic mil 4^0, p, 1%^, 130. hoAV 
disastrous that iiicmsion to tlie reigning fa- 
mily, 130.- — 1750. three bodies, each of 
lOjOOOmen accompany Nazirjing into the Car- 
natic, one commanded by Mobabibow, 137. 
a race of Morratoe Bings at Gingee Avere the 
ancestors of Sevagee, 151. December the 4th, 

20.000 draAvn up in the field of battle, Avhen 

Nazirjing is killed, and do nothing, 156. 
they rate not the life of a man at the 
AMue of his turband, 231. 1751. March, 

25.000 imder Balageeoav, oppose Salabad- 
jing and Bussy between the Ki'istna and Gol- 

250. Balageroav, the principal Ge- 
neral of the Sahah Bajah, who is the King of 
all the MoiTatoe nations aoid the defendant of 
the fmnous sevagee : but Balagerow was in 
possession of the whole authority of the state 
Nanah is the appellative of Balagerow, mn- 
timied from a nick name given to him, when 

a child, by his father, 1752, In the 

spring, 40,000 Avith Balagerow invade 
the country of Aurengabad, 435. from W'hich 
the Gunga separates their territory, 435. 
Salabadjing and Bussy march tOAvards Eoni, 
burning their country ; their cavalry always 
repulsed by the French musketry and field 
pieces, 435, 436. peace made in 3xdy, 

436.- 1752, October, 100,000 vrith Bala- 

GEBOAV and Bagogee Bonsola attack the 
prOAonces north-west of Gokondah, 273. are 
met by Salabadjing and Bussy at Beder, TlZ, 
274, are joined there by some of Ghaziodiu 
Khan’s troops 274. Salabadjing and Bussy 
adA^ance again towaids the country of Balage- 
row ; the Morratoes suffer by the French ar- 
tillery, and make peace at Calberga in the 
middle of November, 328. the war renewed by 
Bagogee, 328. peace made with him, 329. 
—1753. a large body brought in by laffier 
enter Ghicacoie, beat Yizeramrauze, ravage 
the country, burn Bimlapatam, spare Viza- 
B r r 2 * gapatam. 
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gapatani, give battle again to Vizeramrauze, 
now joined by the Fr. troops, by whom they 
are repulsed, and retreat with their booty 
through Condavir, 37S, 374. —— 1755, a 
large army under BALiVGEiiow approaching 
Mysore, 388. they enter the country, ancVmeet 
Salabadjing and *Bussy there, who deter them 
from committing' hostilities, 404, 405. project 
formed in England, to remove the French 
troops from {Salabadjing, by an expedition 
from Bombay in coiij miction with the Morra- 
toes, 405, 406, 407. they had formerly a 
iieet and possessions on the coast of Malabar, 
and made war by land and sea against the 
Mogul’s Admirah who interrupted their pira- 
cies, 407. In this war Gonagee Angira re- 
volts and gets possession of their heet and all 
the forts and country belonging to them, 407, 
408. they made peace with his successors, on 
condition of paying a small tiihute, 408. In 
1722, Angria throws off his allegiance, and 
cuts off the noses of their ambassadors, 410, 
1755. after repeated applications, the presi- 
dency of Bombay agree to attack Angria in 
conjunction with the fleet and an army of 
Morratoes, commanded by Ramaoee Punt, 
410. Indolence of their fleet, inactivity of 
theii- army, successes of Commodore James in 
this expedition, 410, 411, 412, 413. Aprils 
who delivers to them the forts he had taken 
without their assistance, 414. 1756, an- 

other expedition from Bombay, with the sq^ua- 
dron under Admii-al W atson, and the Morra- 
toe army from Choul, 414, 415. attack of 
Gheria, intention of Bamagee Punt and the 
Morratoes, to get the fort in exclusion of the 
English *, the fort surrenders to Admiral Wat- 
son, 415, 410, 417. and the Morratoes im- 
mediately recover all the territories which had 
been wrested from them by the Angrias, 417. 
Morarii’ow refuses his allegiance to the Sahah 
Bajah, or King of the Morratoe nations, 426. 
Balagerow' with his army proceeds to attack 
Morai’irow at the same time that Salabadjing 
and Bussy i^roceed against the Nabob of Sa- 
nore. Morarii’ow joins the Nabob in Sanore ; 
but both submit to their respective superiors, 
427, 428. on the rupture which ensued be- 
tween the ministry of Salabadjing and M. 
Bussy, Balagerow proffers to take him and the 
Fr, troops as auxiliaries to theMorratoes,429. 
and detaches 6000 with ^Maeargee Holcar 
to escort them until out of the reach of Sala- 
badjin^’’s army, 430. 12,000 Morratoes, under 
chiefs Iiidependant of Balagerow serve in 
Salabadjing’s army, holding fiefs under the 
Mogul government in the Pecan, on condi- 
tion of military service, 431 See WUbtratoes 
of Morarirow, and Mo^^ratoes i.n the service 
of Salabadjing. 


MORRATOBH, of, or under the conimancl of 
MOBABIBOW and liis officers. — — 1741. 
Foui’teen thousand left with him in Tritchino- 
■ poly, 44,— 1743. Augtist, they . quit the 
Carnatic mth Mm, 51.— 1750. he is liired 
with 10,000 by Nazirjing : they arrive at the 
Coleroon in and liarrass Murzafa- 

jing’s army retuiming iram Tanjore, 157. 
March 2 Sd, attack and break through the Fr, 

■■ battalion, 142. — 1751, he is lured with 
6000- by the K. of Mysore to, assist Mahomed- 
ally, they encamp in the inoimtains 30 miles 
w. of Arcot, 192. Nurember 9th, a detach- 
ment endeavours to get into the town, but can- 
not, 193. Morarhow proceeds to the s. with 
5000 and detaches Bastnuoav with 1000 to 
Clive, 196. these plunder the country, are 
beat up by the Fr.and Kajahsaheb ; join Clive, 
196, march with him and fight at Ariii in a 
maiuier imciiliar to themselves, 197, 198. 
proceed from Arni to TritcMiiopoly in Be- 
cembei\ 199. 500 detached by Morarirow with 
Innis Khan to Tritchinopoly, 204. activity 
of this body, 204. beat up a small camp of 
cavalry, 204. cut off the Fr. dragoons, 205. 
offer to stand the whole of the enemy’s ca- 
valry, 205. B ASiNRow arrives at Tritchino- 
poly with his detachment, 206. — ^ — 1752. Four 
thousandwdth Morarirow join the Mysore 
army at Caroor, 206. and come with them to 
Tritchinopoly, where the -whole body in Fc- 
hritm'y is GOOO, 208. March^ displeased with 
the caution of Gingen, 213. act faintly in the 
Canonade of March the 29th, 215 some go 
with Dalton to the attack ofElimiserum, 218. 
their high opinion of Clive, 220. April 6th, 
3000 with Innis Khan detached with Clive 
to Samiavaram, 221. these cut off 700 Se- 
poys, who came with the Fr. party to surprize 
the posts there, 225. May 9th, 500 cross 
with Dalton to ITtatoor, beliave with activity 
in the fight against D’ Autueil, hut neglect to 
wratch him in the night, 226, 227. rejoin 
those at Samiavaram : and all on tins side the 
river serve at the attack of Pitchandah, some 
ride up the breach, 230. all averse to giving 
any terms to Gaimdasaheb’s cavalry, 231. 

232. May 27th, 2000 march with Clive from 
Samiavaram in quest of D’ Autueil, 233, wffioni 
they harrass ancl amuse in his retreat to Yol- 
condah. 234. charge the flanks of his iine 
there, 234. the Moiratoes would have sold 
Chundasaheb to the highest bidder, 236. 
w, 246. the Nabob will not admit them 
into Tritchinopoly, 246. remain after the 
Nabob and the English army had marched 
away, 247. their interest to protract the %var, 
260. Dupleix ascribes to them the late suc- 
cesses of the Eng. at Seringham, 260. Aag 7 .fM 
3000 detached with Inniss Khvn to join the 

Fr,. 
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Fr. oallieir defeat: at, Balioor, join tile Eaglisli* 
261. S&ptemher^ ':. Octohe-r^ but plunder in the 
Nabob’s as well as ,iii tlie districts^ of. Ms' ene- 
mies, 267. and quit Mm at Triyadi m Novem» 
he>\ 268. MoBAiiiBow at tbe same time, leay- 
iiig 500 witli tlie regent, comes with tlie rest 
from Seringliam to Pondiclierry, 267, 268. 
those left at Seringham serve with loss at the 
attack, of the .Choultry,., 270, . 271. — —1753, 
Mouabikow, with 4000, encamps 
with the French near Trivadi, attack the vil- 
lage, cut off provisions, and several times har- 
rass the English line, inarclihig to and from 
Fort St. David, 276. their parties plmidermg 
every where between the Paliar and Coleroon, 
277. Fehruary^ cut off the guard at Chimnn- 
delurn, 277, 278. skhmish wdth the Eng. bat- 
talion in its marches to Fort St. David, and 
suffer considerably on the 1st of April, when 
Basinuow is killed, 279. indefatigable, sur- 
prize Bonagherry, but abandon it, 280. May the 
10th, those at Seringliam, led by Harrasinu, 
charge and break the English Sepoys, 284, 
Parties from Trivadi plunder in Tanjoxe, 286. 
cut off 60 Europeans and 300 Sepoys at Tri- 
vadi, 286, 287. with a party of Fr. take Chil- 
lambrum, 287. Morarieow with the main 
body goes jhom Chillambrum and assists in 
the attack of Trinomalee, from whence he de- 
taches Innis Khan with 3000 to Seringham, 
288, 289. These serve in the battle of the 
Golden rock, June the 26th, p, 291, 292, 
293. and impute the defeat to the Fr. and 
Mysoreans, 294. August 23d, Moeari- 
Eow, with the other division of 3000, 
comes to Seringham, 304. having suffered at 
Trinomalee, they had marched against Pa- 
lamcotah, but not receiving the assistance they 
expected from the Fr. returned to Trinomalee, 
from whence they rejoined the French at Chil- 
lambrum, and proceeded with them to Serin- 
gham, 305, 306. August 28th, a detaeliment 
attacks an escort of 100 Europeans, but are 
repulsed, 306, 307. the Tanjorines afraid of 
them, 307. their encampment e. of the Su- 
gar-loaf rock, 309, 310. September 21st, they 
act with some spirit at the battle of the Sugar- 
loaf, 313. Dupleix threatens Taiijore with 
their incursions, 319. November 27th, patrole 
and give alarms during the assault of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 321. wMlst aparty is amusing Graude- 
row, 1500 enter and ravage the Tanjore coun- 
try, 325, 326, who are circumvented, and all 
cut off by Monac^ee, 341, 342. December, tlajQ 
whole body at Sermgaam amount to 6000, p, 

343 . 1754 . I5th, All of them serve 

and lead in the attack and destruction of the 
En^. convoy and grenadiers, 344. March, 2000 
arrive at Seringham under the? command of 
Morauxuow’s aaoTEnR. 347. the My- 
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sorean cannot satisfy their demands, 353. 
ifay XL MoRARriirAV with the whole body 
. quits , the Kegent, and encamps to the n. of 
the Coleroon, 351. m, 355. m, 359, he retiuns 
suddenly with 3090, and beats up Oauderow at 
Tricatopoly, 360, 361. Juhj, tkoj ail march 
away with him to Ms own country, 363. 
exceileiiee of this cavahy and of their officers, 
364. Arielore and WarrxorepoIIam had paid 

money to them during the war, 397. 

1756, a considerable body, commanded by 
Moearirow% reinforce Savanore, wnen at- 
tacked by Balagerow and Salabadjing, 427. 

Morratoes, in the service of Salabadjing. 

1756, 12,000 serve in his arniy under chiefs 
independent of Balagerow', who held fiefs 
om the Mogul goveinment, on condition of 
military service. June, they pui'sne Bussy and 
the Fr. troops, and arrive at Hyderabad before 
the rest of the army, 431 . summon Bussy to 
surrender his camion and Moorish dignities, 
432. defeat Ills Hussars, 432. much to be 
feared in the retreat to Masulipatiiam. 433. 

Mora VAR, Mora^va, Poly gar, there are 
two, the Greater and Lesser ; their eoiuitries 
bound Tanjore to the s, 108. 

Moravae, the Greater, 1752. April, 

sends 4000 Peons and Colleries to Chundasa- 
heb, 208. who return home before the sur- 
render of Seringham, 231, strange account of 

Ms Colleries by Father Martin, 382. 

1755. apologizes to Col. Heron for having 
sided with Chundasaheb, and offers a settle- 
ment on his coast to the India Company, 384. 
Heron gives his deputies three Eng. flags, 384. 
Tanjore and Tondiman oppose his alliance 
with the Eng. and his troops and deputies are 
driven aw^ay by Heron, 387. 

Moravar, the Lesser. 1749, Arandan- 

ghi taken ffom Mm by Monacgee with the as- 
sistance of Tondiman, 402. 1755. Mo- 

nacgee asks assistance of Mm against TondL 
man, 403. 

Mqrtizally, Murtizally, sonofBoker- 

ally. 1732, marries a daughter of Doast- 

ally, 38. inherits the government of Telore, 
is rich, avaritious, cruel, and persidious, 46. 
'1742, evades to pay his share of the ran- 
som to the Morratoes, 46. October 2d, assas- 
eiiiates Subderally, 47, 48. ivhose soldiery he 

f ains, 48, 49. is acknowledged by them Na» 
ob. November, goes to Arcot, and is pro- 
claimed there, 49l demands the son and fa- 
mily of Subderaily, then at Madrfiss, 60, re- 
probated by the friends of the family, 50. 

escapes back to Velorc, 60. 1744, Jwxe, 

is invited to tlie wedding celebrated at Arcot 
Seid Mahomet, and, his^' present' when tliis 
. ■ prince is, assasamated, 56, 67. is suspected of 
the murder^ and escapess to Velorc^ 57. reaBcaiB 
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of tile suspicion, o8, 59,- — 1749. Cliun- 
dasalieb preferred to bim by tlie Oliiefs in the 
Carnatic, 119. pays bomage, and 

700,000 rupees to Miirzafajing and Cliimda-* 
salieb, 131. — ~l7d0. bad affected obedience 
to Nazirjing.- — -1751, but on bis death re- 
acknowledges Cbundasabeb, 168. September, 
Joins Bajabsabeb at the siege of Arcot, 188. 
endeavours to deceive Clive, 189, 190. m, 

212. w, 266,' 1752, is inveigled by Du- 

pleix, and levies troops, 275. March, Ap^'U, 
comes to Pondicbeny, pays Dupleis 50,000^. 
is proclauned Nabob : they differ, and be re- 

tiuais to Velore, 278. 1753, bis troops 

defeat those of Arcot and an English detach- 
ment, 287, 288. renews bis correspondence 
with Bupleix, and sends bis troops against 
Trinomalee, 288. who with their allies are 
routed, and raise the siege, 305, Patent firom 
Salabadjing appointing Mm Dupleix’s Lieute- 
nant in the Carnatic, 338. 1756. Jamiary, 

the Eng. army appears before Yelore, he ne- 
gotiates with them, and calls the French from 
Pondicherry ; bis equivocations with Major 
Kilpatrick, Mahomed Issoos, and the deputy 
from Madrass, 417 to 420. 

Moudemiah. See Moodemiah. 

Mound, a mile to the w. of Coiladdy, 180. 
prevents the waters of the Caveri from running 
into the Coleroon, 360.- — —1754, May 24th, 
is cut through by Maissin, 363. September, re- 
pahedand protected by J o. Smith, 371 and 372. 

Moxissi, Iliver, runs by Hyderabad, has a stone 
bridge, 430. Charmaul situated on the strand, 
433. 

Mu LEA, Imad of the Mahomedan reli^on in 
Indostan, 26» 

MULT/iN, Idngdom conquered by Scheabed- 
' din in 1171, p, 10. Gelaladdin left it in 1224, 
• p, 24. conquered by Iletmisclie Sehamseddin 

■ from Nasserreddin, in 1225, p, 12. invaded, 
•and the city taken by Ph Mahomed Gehangbir 
in 1398,;;, 13. 

Munnu, son of Kimmuruldein, left to com- 
' mand against the Abdalli at Lahore, in April 
1748, p. 122. 

Munsub, a command of cavalry, 161. 

Munsurpett, a pagoda near the road, between 

■ Samiavaram and Pitchandab, taken and re- 
taken in Ap^ih 1752, p, 221, 222. 

MUEZAFAJING, favourite grandson of Ni- 
isamalmuluck, bis real name was Hyuayet- 
HoiiY ODEAX which was neglected after be 
took this of Murzafajing, which signifies the 
Invincible.-- 1749. pretends to the succes- 

sion of Nizamalmuluck and the SubahsMp of 
the Becan against his uncle Nazining, 123, 
124., both arm, 125. is joined by Chundasa- 
heb, 125, with whom he proceeds to the Car- 
natlc; are jomed by the Fr. troops, 126. July 


the .3d, they defeat Anwarodean .'Khan .at 
Amhoo , who is killed in the battle, p, 126 to 
129. proclaimed Siibah at Arcot, and proclaims 
Cbundasabeb Nabob, 129. they go to Pondi- 
cherry, received magnificently by Bupleix, 
encamp 20 m. to the w. 131, 132. the Eng. 
uncertain concerning Ms title, 132 marches 
with Cbundasabeb and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore 5 they summon and attack it, 133 to 

136, and break up their camp abruptly on the 
approach of Nazirjing’s army, 136. harrassed 
in their return to Pondicherry by Morarirow, 

137. m, 138. m, 139. on the sedition of the Fr. 
ofheers, and the retreat of the battalion, Murza- 
fajing separates ffomCh.undasaheb,andsmTen- 
ders himself to Nazixjing, by whom he is kept 
a prisoner in irons, 140, 141. m, 142. favoured 
by some of the ministers, and the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 142, 143. these dispositions improved 
by Bupleix, 144. to whom he had given Ma- 
sulipatnam, 146. and a territory near Pondi- 
cheny, 147. Bupleix insists on Ms release and 
restoration, 153. December 4th, during the 
battle Nazirjing orders his head to be cut off, 
156. he receives Naziijing’s head, and is sa- 
luted Subah, 156, 157. treason already in his 
councils, 158. reception at Pondicherry, 159. 
where Bupleix endeavours to reconcile nis dif**^ 
ferences with the Pitan Nabobs, 160. installed 
Subah there, appoints Bupleix Ms Yicegerent 
s. of the Ifristan, and Cbundasabeb Nabob of 
the Carnatic, 161, Ms grants to the Fr. com- 
pany, 161 . Maliomedally negotiates with him, 
162. Division of Nazixjmg*s treasui’es, he re- 
wards the French troops, and consents to take 
a body of them with Mm into the Becan, 162.. 
1751. January the 4th, marches from Pon- 
dicherry, accompanied by 300 Europeans and 
2000 Sepoys commanded by Bussy, 163. the 
grudge and treachery of the Pitan Nabobs 
breaks out in Cudapah, 163, 164. is killed 
in the conflicts by the arm of Canoul, 164. m, 
165. m, 168. w, 249, Ms infant son Sadoudin 
Khan provided for by Bussy, 249, his patents 
to Bupleix and Chundasaheb, 338. Maphuze 
Khan went out of the Carnatic with Mm, 
346. m, 367. m, 403. m, 425. 

Musnud, Tlirone, 250. very tmlihe our ideas 
of a throne in Europe, 

Hustaphanagah, province. 1753. Ao- 

vember, obtained by Bussy, 334. joins to the 
N. of Condavir, and has Elore to the n. w. 
335. its revenues blended with the three other 
provinces, 376. 

Muetizaely. See Moetizally. 

Myanah. See Mianah. 

MYSOEE, Kingdom, Cottntey, is extensive, 
25. borders on the Carnatic to the s. w. 37. 
bounded on the E. by the s. part of the 
Carnatic, and tlie kingdom of Tritchinojyoly j 

extends 
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extends w* witliin SO miles of the sea coast 
of Malahm'i 202. Seringapatmn the Capital, 
203. Kistnaveram in the road to Tritchinopo- 
ly , 206. — 1 753. August^ the conroys coming 
ii-orn Mysore to the Regent^s army intercepted, 

306. 1755. news that Salahadjing and 

Balagero%v ha’^’e entered the country, 388. 

389, they are in the country, and levy 
a contribution, p, 404, 405. 

MYSOME, King op. 1739, invites the 

Morratoes to invade the Carnatic, 44.-^ 

1751, is an infant ; and the government is 
administered by his Uncle, the Ualaway, (or 
Regent) who demands exhorbitant terms for 
his assistance to Mahomedally, 202.-- — 1755, 
Godehen asserts the pretensions of the French 
to Madura and Tinivelly, in virtue of various 
rights assigned to them by Chnndasaheb, who 
derived them from cessions of the King of 
Mysore, (a former Idng) 396. See the Re- 
gent or Balaway of Mysore in the article im- 
mediately following. 

MYSORE, Dalaway, on Regent op, 

1751. hires Morarirow to assist Mahomedally, 
192. administers the government during the 
minority of his nephew, the King ; agrees to 
assist Mahomedally, but on exorbitant terms, 
202. 1752, assembles at Caroor, 206. ar- 

rives at Kistnaveram, 207. at Tritchinopoly, 
208. impatient to get possession of the places 
which Mahomedally had agreed to give up to 
him, presses the Eng. to fight, 208, dissatis- 
fied at their inaction, 213. May, projffers mo- 
ney to Monacgee, if he will deliver Chunda- 
saheb to him, 240. June, reveals his stipula- 
tion which Mahomedally, to receive Tritchino- 
poly for his assistance in the war, 243, state of 
his pretensions, and how evaded by Mahomed- 
aliy, 244, 245. temporary accommodation ; is 
imposed on by Morarirow, 246 ,m, 253. his 
schemes to surprize the city, 257, 258, 259, 
Gopauhauze, his brother, 271. posts a detach- 
ment to cut off the provisions coming to the 
city, undents off the noses of the country peo- 
ple who bring them, 272. establishes a separate 

camp at the Facquire's tope, 273, ^1753. 

May, endeavours to deter Taniojre and Tondi- 
man from supplying the city with provisions, 
285, 286. August, his convoys coming from 
the Mysore country, intercepted hy the Eng. 

army, 306. 1754. April, his artifices with 

Foniapah |o ruin Mahomed Issoof, 348, 349, 
350, humiliating proposal concerning the Na- 
bob, 351. m, 352. 1755. January^ Fe- 

bruary, March, his father projects to get pos- 
session of Tritchinopoly, 388, April 14th, de- 
camps from Seringham and returns to Mysore, 
389. weakness of liis conduct in the course of 
this war, 389. April, the French are m alli- 
ance with him in consequence of his assistance 
to them against Tritchinopoly, . nevertheless 
his viceregent is pressed in Seringapatam by 


Balagerow, Bussy, and Salabadjing, and pays 
5,200,000 rupees, 404. See Mysoreans. 

MYSORE, great Seal of, 259. it is a hand, 348. 

Mysore Army, 203. 207. 291, 292. 396. See 
Mysoreans. 

Mysore Camp, 312. See Mysoreans. 

MYSORE General, Verana, 285. 

MYSOREAN, the, meaning the Regent, 202, 
240. 243, 244, 245, 246. 253. 257, 258, 
259, 285, 286. explained above under Bala- 
way, or Regent of Mysore. 

MYSOREANS, the, meaning the nation in 
general.^ — 1752. Bupleix promises to take, 

and give them Tritchinopoly, 261. 1754. 

January, proposal in the conference at Sa- 
drass concerning their differences with Maho- 
medaliy, 338, 339. April Succogee treats with 
them, 347. but the King of Tanjore will not 
conclude, 348. they cede Seringham and its 
dependencies, to the Fr. which had been gi- 
ven to them by Mahomedally, 376, 377. and 
leave them, on the retreat of their army, the 
representatives of all their rights and preten- 
sions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. Salabad- 

jing and Balagerow with their respective ai*- 
mies are in Mysore, and the Tice Regent 
pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees, as the 
arrears of their tribute to the Mogul, 404, 

3IYJSO MEANS, the, meaning their Aemy, 

Came, Cavalry, Troops. 1750. the 

troops of Mysore serve in the camp of Nazir- 
jing, 156.— 1751. seventy arrive at Tritch- 
inopoly, who bring money to the Nabob, 
and see a skirmish, 203. November, their 
army assembling at Caroor, 203. are assem- 
bled there, but afraid to pass beyond the Fr. 
detachment at Kistnaveram, 206. where they 
are joined by English detaclrments, 206. — y 
1752. and proceed by another road ; their 
extreme ignorance in militai'y matters, 206, 
207. February the 6th, arrive at Tritchino- 
poly, 208. displeased at the inaction of the 
English troops, 213. March 29th, are in the 
field, and stand the cannonade, 215. their 
high opinion of Clive, 220. some of 

Chundasaheb’s horse take service with them, 
231. their camp to the w. of the city, 232. 
Chnndasaheb will not trust himself in their 
power, 236. June, seven hundred admitted 
into Tritchinopoly, 246. they remain in their 
camp, and with the Nabob’s consent take pos- 
session of Seringham, 247. their discontent 
fomented by Bupleix, 252. December, their 
schemes to surprize Tritchinopoly, 257, 258, 

259. the cannon of the city pointed at their 
camp, . 269. they move under Seringham, 

260. the 23d, their camp there beat uj) in the 
night by Balton, 268, 269. they defeat the 
English troops in the great Choultry, 269, 
270, 271. the seven hundred Mysoreans 
turned out of the city, 271. their guard at the 
Pagoda of Vclore put to the sword, 272. their 
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patrole on tlie plain beaten up, 2?2. they en- 
canip a large p art of tlieii’ force at the Faequire’s 
tope, eiitrencli, and cut oil aliproTisionSj 27S.' 

' m, 275. 17 o3. tiieir blockade iimiiterrupted, 

■ 27 7. ' tile city famished by their two camps, 28 1 . 
their camp at Facquire’s tope h'squently can- 
nonacle by Dalton, and rejoins the other at Se- 
riiigham on the approach of the reiiifoicsmeiit 
, with' Major Lawrence, '282, l/ay 'the 7th, are 
joinedbyadetaclimentfroin Pondicherry, 2S3. 
the lOtli, all act in the fight on the Maud, 283, 
187. their horse, 8000, 239. 26th, 

all in the battle of the Golden Bock, 292, dis- 
pirited, and reproach the French, 294. jk, 296. 
their detacliment, encamped at Weycondah, 
beaten up in the night, 299. they ahvays drew 
their proyisions from their own country, 803. 
m, 304, Sept, 21st, then' camp extends from the 
Golden Bock to the Sugar loafPtoek, 309, 310. 
the English troops march through it without re- 
sistance, 311, 312. 27th, during the 

assault of Tritchinopoly,' their cavalry give 
alarms round the walls, 321. November 30th, 

’ all of them dismounted, march from Seringham 
to surprize the city, but retire without any at- 
tempt, 324. m, 343. 1754. Fehnmry 16th, 

6000 at the defeat of the English convoy and 
grenadiers, 344. May the 12th, their -whole 
force in the attack of the Eng. troops, com- 
inandeB by Poiier and Calliaud, 356, 356. the 
Sloxratoes separated from them, 360. Auyvst 
17th, their horse led by Hydernaig rout the 

rear of the Eng. convoy, 368, 369. 1765, 

do not understand the truce, and from new 
projects to get Tritchinopoly by their own 
means, 380. m, 384. April 19th, they depart 
to their own country, and leave the French in 
possession of Seringham, 389. and the represen- 
tatives of all their righ^is and pretensions in the 
Carnatic, 396, had taken Teriore ; biit were 
never acknowledged liy Arlelore and Wori- 
orepollain, S97. 399.' 

N. 

■^ABI Caux Ca.ttt;ck,^ one of the Pitans, 

JJl left by Allum JChan in 1752, in the go- 
Yeromcnt'’of the Madnra and Tinivelly coim- 
tries ; their acknowledgement ofMahomedally 
after Allura IvhaiFs death, 399. their profill- 
gate rule, 399. retires to the Piditaver on the 
approach of Col. Heron, 400. leagues with 
the Polygars against Maphuze Khan, 421. 

NABOB, NABOBS, in gsnehaIi, Governor 
of a pjrovince in Indostaii, formerly restricted 
and often changed, now absolute* and al- 
most- indopeiident, 28, the title means De- 
puted, tod is often assumed without a right 
to it' ought to be appointed by the Mogul, 
owe obediettoe'to the Subah, 36. have of late 
years appoilited their successors, 37. humbles 
6 . < . ' ' ' 


himself before the delegate from, Delhi, 124." 

' Effeminacy of their ' chaa'acter, 295. the Jag- 
' hh'e of one often allotted in the territory of 
■, 'another Nabob, 826.' . 

Nabob, The, the title is often used in our nar- 
rative instead of the proper name of the iii- 
. dividual, but in this index the. explanation is 
■ always given under the proper name it means 
■■ Anwahodean Khan, in page 66. 61. 64, 
65. 68. 81, 82, 83, 84, 86. 126, 127, 128. 
meaning Doast ably, 37, 38, 89. 41, 42, 
43.45, meaning Japbehally Nab. of Bajah- 
mundi’um and Chicacole, 373. 426, meaning 


Mahomebally, 

148, 

149, 

150, 

151. 

170, 

m, 

172. 

179, 

180. 

183. 

186. 

200. 

203, 

204. 

206. 

208, 

209. 

216. 

217. 

219, 

220. 

231. 

233. 

235, 

236. 

239, 

240, 

241, 

242, 

243, 

244, 

245, 

246, 

247, 

248. 

253, 

254, 

255, 

256, 

257, 

258, 

269, 

260, 

261. 

264. 

267, 

268. 

270, 

271. 

273. 

276. 

280, 

281. 

283, 

285. 

289. 

294, 

295, 

296, 

297. 

299, 

300. 

303. 

305. 

316, 

317, 

318, 

319. 

325. 

337, 

338, 

339. 

345, 

346. 

350, 

361. 

360', 

861. 

363. 

365. 

368. 

372. 

377. 

380. 

383, 

384. 

386. 

389, 

390. 

397, 

398, 

399. 

401, 

402. 

417. 

419, 

420, 

421, 

422. 

meaning 


Sabatulbah, 37. Stjbbeeally, 42, 43. 

45, 46, 47, 48. 134. 266. 

Nabob Nabobs op AECOT, see Aecot, 
Nabob OP Canoul. See Ganohl# 

Nabob op the Cabnatio, see Carnatic, 
and Abcot. 

Nabob, op Cudapah, see Cudfah, 

Nabobs. The Pita n, see under P i t a n. 
Nabob op Bajamitnbbhm, see JafferaHy, 
Nabob op Savanobe, see Savanobe. 

Nabobs, South op the Kbistna. 1750. 

sommoned and accompany Nazirjiiig into the 
Carnatic, 137. December^ each has a separate 
quarter in the camp, 155, 

Nabob SHIP, The, op the Cabnatio, one of 
the most considerable in the Decan, 37. orna- 
ments peculiar to, 367. 

Naeobship, meaning of Abcot, or the 
Cabnatio, m, 38. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. 
Nabamunbulum, districts of, lie midway be- 
tween Madura and the Fulitaver’s Place, 421, 
— ^1756. Febmary, the ti’oops stationed by 
Maphuze Khan to defend the distiiets defeated, 
and Chevelpetore the fort taken, 421, 422. 
NADI B SCHAE^ another name of Tiiasias 
Kouni Khan, see Kouni Khan. 

N A o o B E, or Nagpobe. It is the Captial of 
the territories of Ragogee Bonsola in Berm\ 

350 miles n. e. of Atirenr/abad, 328. 

1754. Aprilf Salabadjing and Bussy advance 
within sight of it, and make peace there with 
Bagogee, 373. 

Naibes, the military tribe of the Malabar 
coast : and even prouder than the Rajapoois, 
10,000 of them disciplined like Em-opean In- 

fantrv 
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fantry by tbe K. of Trayeiicore, 400. 

1755, 2000 of tbem led by Moodeniiali, and 
joined by tbie Pulitaver’s troops, defeat Ma- 
phuze Khan's at Calaead, 401. Bee Tram^i^ 

■ cores . . 

Namnr, 74 ,.gnn ship,' in. 'wMcli Mr. Boscawen 
hoisted Ms hag ; the finest of her size in the 
English navy, lost with all her crew, 750 
men, in the storm at Port St. BaMd, AjwU 

:::lSth,'^1749,p, 109. ■ ; 

NAN AH, is the appellatim by which Bahgeroto 
is commonly Imoion in Indostan, and is by most 
mpposed to be a title of state ; but, as rve are 
mfoimied, arose fro7n the nick nmte given him, 
when a child by his father ; Nanah signifying 
little man.^^ See page 250. 

M A s s B 11 E n D I If, slave of Scheaheddin, who 
gives him the government of the provinces of 
Multan, 10. which are wrested from Mm by 
Iletinische Schamseddin in 1225, i?, 12. 

Natalpettahi a village in the woods, six m. e. of 
Elimisernm, where the Eng. army halt Angust 
16th, 1754, p, 368. 

Natam, Nattam, an extensive tract of monn- 
tainons and woodland country, beginning 
about 10 miles n. of Madura ; there is a pass 
through it, at each end of which is a fort with 
a town ; that on the North is called Natam, 
on the South Volsey Natam. 1755. De- 

scription of the pass, 391, May 29th, Cap- 
tain Lin, having examined the pass, halts at 
the town to the n. 391, 392. the army follow- 
ing, the rear is attacked, and well nigh routed 
in the pa-55 by the Colleries, 392 to 395. Mi- 
anah takes refuge with the Polyga7^s of, 400. 
Jtme, Maphuze Khan returns from Natam to 

Madni'a, 401. 1756. Mianah spirits up 

the Polygai's to join the Pulitaver's league, 421. 
Hills bound and make part of the forest to the 
eastward, 423. Natam Colle^'ies, m, 423. 

Nayab, the same as what we call Nabob, 36. 

Nazeabulla Khan-, half-brother to Mahomed- 

ally, 1753. Ap^'il, commands the troops 

ofArcot, -with an Eng. detachment against 
those of Veiore, and runs away, 288, is af- 
terwards appointed governor of Nelore, from 
whence he is driven away by Mahomed Comaul 
and returns to Arcot, 317. joins Ensigns Holt 
and Ogilby with a large body of troops ; they 
defeat Mahomed Comaul, who is taken, and 
immediately put to death by Nazeabulla, 318. 

NAZIIIJING, second son of Nizamalmuluk, 
122. he rebels, and is made a prisoner by Ms 
father, 123. 1748, on wEose death he as- 
sumes the Subahship of the Decan, 124. 

1749. is opposed by his nephew Muxzafajing, 
124, 125. is acknowledged by Mahomedally, 
132, who with Tanjore solicits him to come 
into the Carnatic, 135. 1750. his prepa- 

rations, sends foinvard Morarirow, 137. ar- 


rives in the middle of Jfarc/i at Gingee : his 
army immense, 138. is joined by Mahomedally 
with 6000 horse, and by the Eng. troops and 
• deputies, 138, 139. rejects Lawrence’s advice 
concerning the operations of the field, 139. 
m, 140. on the retreat of the French battalion, 
swears not to imprison or distress Miirzafa- 
jing, 141. but puts him in irons as soon as he 
sxui-enders himself, 142. discontents on this 
and other reasons ; the Pitan Nabobs confe- 
derate against Mm, 142, 143. Dupleix treats 
with him in favour of Murzafajing and Chuii> 
dasaheb, and sends an embassy to his camp, 
144. who make connection against him with 
the Pitan Nabobs, 145, of wMch major Law^- 
rence endeavours to warn him, 145. xnevented 
by Shanavaze Khan from confirming the ter- 
ritory gi’anted to the Eng. by Mahomedally, 
146. La-worence refuses to march with him to 
Arcot, 146, and returns to Port St. David, 
146. Nazii-jing from Yaldore to Arcot, 146, 
his officers seize the Pr. factories at Masuli- 
patnam and Yanam, 146. and in dtily, the 
French take the city of Masulipatnani, 147. 
indolent and voluptuous at Arcot, 147. per- 
mits Mahomedally to take the field, and lends 
him some of his own trooxis, 148. m, 150, 
not roused by their defeat, 151. but is pro- 
voked by the loss of Gingee, 152. takes the 
field ; his army, though still large, much less 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; encamps 
imprudently ; his army distressed, 153. offers 
Dupleix all he had asked, 154. December 4th, 
Ms camxi attacked by the Fr. troops, 155. or- 
ders Murzafajing' s head to be struck off ; is 
killed by the Nabob of Cudapah, 156. his 
troops range under Murzafajing, 157. joy of 
Dupleix, Chundasaheb, and Pondicherry, on 
the news of his death, 158, 159, m, 160, 
Ms treasm-es valued at 2500000^. p, 162. three 
of the conspirators of Ms death fall in one 
day, 165. the Eng. at Fort St. David con- 
foxmded at his death, 167. proposal to inter- 
cept his treasures on the road to Pondicherry, 
168, town of victory built by Dupleix on the 
ground on which he w^as killed, 213. m, 250, 
m, 329. Seid Laskar Khan Ms Duan, 337. 
his patent appointing Mahomedally Nabob of 
.^’cot, 338. he procured the release of Ma- 
phuze Khan from Dupleix, 846. to whom his 
murder is not absolutely to be imimted, 379, 
m., 398, w, 425. 

Neapolitan, 258, 259. See Clement Poverio, 

Neoapatam, m, 62. 1748. the Dutch there 

sent 120 Europeans to the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 98. 

Neirmel, Bajah of, the most powerful in the 
countries between Poni and Golcondah, in 
1752, with others, oppose Salabadjing and 
Bussy, are defeated, and Niermei slain, 436. 

S s s Nelli 


mu Cotah, a ChUery fort, 40 m, s. of Tini- 

yelly. 1755 . May, stormed by the Eng. 

troops, and all within pnt to the sword, 386. 
its fate teriiiies the TraYeiicores at Calacad, 
400. ^ . 

!Nellitangaville, a CoUery fort 30 m. w. 
of Tmivelly.“~ — lUo- May, summoned by 
Colonel Heron, who is amused there, 390. 
it is the residence and strong hold of the Puli- 
taver, 400. 401. N, 3, it is oft&i called 

the 3'itUtaver* s Place, 

Neloor, Nelore. City, Country, n. e. 

part of the dominion of Axcot. 1753. 

the city surprized by Mahomed Comaul, and 
the GoTernor Nazeabnlla flees to Areot, 317. 

Nelore Subahdar, meaxiing Mahomed Issoof, 252. 

Heptune, a Er. 50 gun ship of Labourdonnais* 
squadron, burnt by Mr. Griffin’s in Madrass 
road, September, 1747. p, 87. 

NEW HOLLAND, the East Indies extend to, 
p, I. . . ' ■ . 

NIZAMALMULUCK, Surah op the Began, 
bred under Aurengzebe, offended by Mahomed 
Schah, inTites Thamas Kouli Khan to iuTade 
India, 22. is averse to the succession of Boast 

Ally in the Carnatic, 37. 1739. and en-* 

courages the Morratoes to invade it 39. 

1740. by whom he was much respected, 41. 

174|. dreaded by Subderally, 45, m, 46. 

— I743.marches into the Carnatic with a great 
army, 50. regulates the province, Tritchino- 
poly surrendered to him by Moraxirow, 51. 
appoints Coja Abdulla Nabob, and returns 
to Golcondah, 51. 1744. on Coja Ab- 

dullah’s death, appoints Anwarodean, 52. m, 
53. whom he had appointed Nabob of the Eloxe 
and Bajahmundrum provinces in 1725, p, 53. 
Ghaziodean Khan father of Nizamalmuluck 
was Subah of Guzerat, not of the Decan 
53. m, 53. Nizamalmuluck appoints An- 
■warodean to govern the Carnatic, only during 
the minority of Seid Mahomed, 54. m, 58. 
but confirms him on the death of Seid Ma- 
homed, 60. 1748, dies, his age great, 

104. Ms sons, 122, 123. Ms aflection to 
Hidayet Mohyodean, 123. uncertainty con- 
cerning Ms will, 124. m, 129. Mahomed- 
ally asserts that Nizamalmuluck had given 
Mm the reversion of the Carnatic, 132. 135. 
Nazirjing proud of bein| his son, 139. his of- 
ficers attacked to his family after his death, 143. 

f eat extent of Ms dominion, 158. the Pitan 
abobs never took the oath of allegiance to 
Mm, 160. m, 251. Seid Laskar Khan his cap- 
tain general, 329. m, 363. In 1755, Mysore 
had paid no tribute since his death, 388. 
Northern Maritime Provinces of the 
Becan ceded to the French on condition of 
military service, 404. 

Nourjehan, Mistress of the Mogul Jehanguir, 
whom she governs, 18. 


o . , ;■ 

O Gilby, Ensign. - — - 1753. ' defeats Ma- 
homed Comaul, 318. 

Ommiabes, Califs, 9. See Yaeid. 

Opium, the soldiery in Iiidostaii smoke it at 
night, 145 .— — 1753. December, the Myso- 
reans intoxicated themselves with it, before 
thejr attacked the English in the Choultry on 
the island of Seringhain, 270. 

OmXA, COAST OF, Z3i, dZo, 

O s T B N D Company, had a fort near Cobe- 
long, 262. 

Oitlgarry, Woolyarry, a village 2 m. s. w. of 

Pondicherry. 1748. Aziyttst the 26th, 

taken possession of the Eng. army, 101. 
Outramai/Ore, Fort, iieaidy 20 m. w. of 
Sadrass. — 1754:. May, taken by a French 
detachment j&rom Gingee ; retaken by assault 
by an Eng. party under the command of En- 
sign Pichard, 362.— — 1755. a controversy be- 
tween the Eng. and Fr. governments concern- 
ing the districts, 403. 

Ox PO RE, the commentaries of Sultan Babr. 
written by himself, are there, 17. 


P. 

P AGODA, Pagodas, in general; the temples 
in which the Indians worship their dmni- 
tes. ( N, B. They are under a multitude of dedi^ 
cations almost as nzmerous as the dwinities 
themselves,) the structure of their capital Pa- 
godas beyond the present reach of the Indians 
in mechanics, 7. all on the coast of Coroman- 
del built on the same general plan, 117. which 
is described, 117. vastness and veneration of 
Seringkam, 178. collections at Tripetti, 317. 
the great men of the Indian religion on dan- 
ger or disappointment, visit some famous Pa- 
goda at a great distance, 361. 

Pagodas, mentioned or described in tMs vo- 
lume, are ACHA VEHAM, CHILLAMBR UM, 
COILGUDDP, CONJEVERAM, JAGGER- 
NA VT, JUMBAKISTNA, 31 A NA R C OIL, 
3WNBURPETT, PITCBANDAB, SAMIA- 
VARAM, SERINGEA3I, TRIPETTI, TEN 
VADI, VELORE near Tritchinopoly, VER^ 
DACRELUM, WARRIORE, WERCONDAR 
near Tritchinopoly ; all which See. 

Palam Cotah, Fort with districts near Chillam- 
brum. — — 1753. Morarirow wishes to take 
it, 305. it is the Jaghire of the Nabob of 
Cudapah, 326. Septenzher, attacked by troops 
firom Pondicherry, who make a breach, 
when it is relieved from Devi Cotah by Lieu- 
tenant Frazer, 326, 327. 1754. April, 

attacked again by the Fr. and relieved from 
Devi Cotah by CaxHain Pigoii, 358, 359. 

Padk, 
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Palk. 1753. June^ sent by Lawence to Topasses, or trained as Sepoys, 80. are variously 

sootli tlie K. of Tanjore, 296.^ — —1754. armed, 80. 1746. in the Nabob’s army 

Jc«n<!ary appointed mth Yansittart to treat at Port St., David, 82. on, 99. 1751. 

with the Pr. deputies at Sadrass, 337. Aprils March, 1000 of Mahoniedaily’s go over to 

prevents the K. of Tanjore from concluding Allum Khan at Madura, 170. 1752, of 

a treaty with the Mysorean, 347, 348. m, Moravar join Chmidasaheb, 208. July, 2000 

351, 352. with Calliaud, prevails on the K. left by the Nabob in Tritchinopoly, 247 

of Tanjore to dismiss Succogee, 361. some of whose Cajitains conspire with the 

1755. Atigust, deputed, with Lawrence and Mysoreans, 257. and are sent away wdtli 

Y^alsh, to invite the Nabob to Madrass, 398. their companies to the Nabob at I’rivadi, 
Palliacatb, Butch settlement 30 m. n. of 258,~1753, 500 in the service of Yelore. 

Madi-ass, w, 66. 288. cowardice of those in the service of 

P aliau, liivEE, m, 248. 261. Vhinglapett Abdullwahab, 288. 15000 with the Mysorean 

■within half a mile of the Northern bank, at Tritchinopoly, 289. some beaten up at 

264. 1752, October 31st, by the reduction Weycondah, 299. August, a great number 

of which and of . all the oe-mitry n. ^ 304. 1754, 2000 with 

of thePaliar is reduced to the Nabob’s au- Maplmze Khan from Cudapali, 346, Tanjo- 

thority, 266. 1753, January, the Mor- riiie Peons, 368. 

ratoes plunder every where betw'een the Peramrauxe. 1754. April, concerned in the 

Paliar and the Coleroon, 277. 1754, pro- treachery of Poniapah, 350, 351, 352, 353, 

duce oftheFr. lands to the s. 376. of the FFRBIA. The East Indies ccmmence from 
Eng, to then. 377. the eastern frontiers of, 1 • Homaion fleece into 

Panar, Pmziar, Panm Pannar, ’Riyqx between Persia in the year 1540, and in 1555 by the 

Pondicherry and Fort St. David. 1746, assistance of the King recovers the empire of 

December, the Pr. army crosseth it, 81. March Indostan, 17. the throne of Persia usurped 

2d, again there, 87. *1748, Lawrence by Thamas Kouli Kban, who from thence 

encamps the Eng. troops near the river, 88. invades Indostan in 1738, p, 22. and returns 

Trivadi to the s. of it, 147. % 148.- 1739, p, 23. adventures from, settle in 

1753. January, OaQ Pr. entrench on the n. India, 24. the Eng. settlements in, subject 

bank in sight oi Trivadi, 276. and in p, to Bombay, 33. Kouli Khan assassinated in 

277, Persia, 122. the Mahomedans of Indostan 

Pau ab is, a Swiss.— 1746. October defeats trade to the gulph of Persia, 407. 

Maphuze Khan atSt. Thom5, 77. who in PFBSJAU, the, meaning Thamas Kouli 
Deo. harrasses him going with a strong detach- Khan, 39. 

ment to Pondicherry, 79, 80. Dupleix’s par- PERSIANS, their invasion of Indostan causes 
tiality to him contradicted by the Fr. offlcers, the decline of the Mogul empire, 36. the 

80. 1747, is Governor of Madrass, and provinces of Indostan ceded to them in 1739, 

takes one of the Company’s ship from Eng- are acquired by Alimed the Abdalli in 1747 

land, which anchored in the road, 85. m, and 1748, jp, 122. 

86. March 2d, commands thePr. army, which Persic Language, thehistoryofFeritsh a written 

marches against Port St. David, and returns in Persic, 30. m, 144. m, 213. 

on the appearance of Mr Griffin’s squadron. Petiah, the town contiguous to a fortress, of 

1748. A%igust SOth, killed in the sally on Trivadi, 147. of Vandmash, 267. of Ghc-* 

the Eng. trenches at Pondicherry, 102. riah, 415. 

Pa EOT A MIS us, Mountains which separate Peyton, commands the Eng. squadron in the 
India from Persia, 2. engagement with Delahourdonnais, June 25tli, 

Patnam, signifies a totvn, 146. 1746, p, 63. leaves the C. of Coromandel, 

Peans. See Peons. sails to Bengal, August 23d, p, 66. 

Pembroke, Eng. 60 gun ship, wrecked April Phirmaund, patent from the emperor, 146. 

13th, 1749, in the storm at Port St. David, Phousbae, Phouzbae, literally means the 
and only 6 of the crew saved, 109. commander of a body of forces ; they are the 

Pennae, ‘Biver, meaning that near and to the officers commanding districts immediately 

N. of^Nelore, • 254. It must not be con- under the Nabob, and often assume this title 

founded wifli the PowiB?-. themselves, 36. „ . „ 

PENINSULA oE Inbia, more than half the Phousdab, the meaning Mortizaliy of Yelore, 
provinces conquered by Aurengazebe in per- 275. 278. 288, 305. 417, 418, 419, 420. 

son, 18. most of them are under the Yiceroy- Pichaeb, Ensign, in the Eng. service. 

alty of the Decan, 35. 1754. May, joins Maphuze Khan who was 

Peons, Peans, the general name of all the retreating, with a platoon of Europeans Jj 

infantry levied in Indostan which are not and retakes Outramalore by assault, 362. 

SSS2 PiGOT. 
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Pj„ox. 17 . 31 . one of the comcU at 

Fort. St. David, acconipained by Clive con- 
ducts a detachment and rihet'es Jerdwhe- 
lum ; they send the detachment onto Tritehi- 
nonolv, returning to St. _ David, are 

sharply attacked and lose half their attendants, 
181 182 

PiGo’u, Captain. 1754. 2'Iarc/iy sent ^to 

De-vieotali mtli a detachment intended for 
Tritchinopoly, 345, m, 358. relieves Palam- 
cotah, 359. June, joins the Eng. army at 
Taniore, 361. the 17th, killed m tiie 

action on the inarch to Tritchinopoly ; of 
■Dromising hopes, much lamented, 370. ^ 

Pilgrims, to Seringham, 178. to Iripetti, 317 

pfa kliiroMEi) Gehanghir, grandson ofTa- 
merlane, his government ; irom 

GaznainlSgS, and takes Multan, 13. joins 
the main army -with Tamerlane, 13. who 


inaia, auu «,y uwo-t-w - — - - ' 

16. is assassinated in 1404, 6 months alter the 
death of Tamerlane, 16. 

PisoHABD. 1761. December, commands and 

is cut off with the troops of Er. dragoons, by 
Innis Khan and his Morratoes, 205. 

PITAN, PITANS, we suppose to be the de- 
scendants of the northern Indians who were 
early converted to Mahomedamsm, 7. tlieb^t 
troops and the most dangerous enemies of the 
thorne, 7. w, 24. having of late years been 
opposed by the Horiatoes, 40. a Pitan as- 
sSsinates Suhderally in Velore, 48. fierceness 
of their character, 55. a hand of them 
sassinate Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 65, 56, 
57 on which Anwarodean banishes ail the 
Pitans of the city, and razes their houses, 
59. 371 , 60. the Nabobs of Cudapah, Canoul, 
and Savanore in 1752, are Pitans, 142. See 
below PitanNabobs, the whole nation 
erroneously supposed to have arisen from a 
colony of Arabians, who 400 yeai's ago 
settled at Masulipatnam, 147. Mui’zafajmg 
tells Bussy that every Pitan in Ms aimy is a 
traitor, 164. a Pitan of Monacgee's retinue 
is the executioner of Chundasaheb, 241. 

X751. February, 4000 in Canoul when 

sacked by Bussy and Salabadjing’s mmy, 
249. Mianah, Moodemiah and^ Nabi Cawn 
Catteck axe Pitans, 399, so is the Nabob 
of Savanore in 1755, who is mentioned m 
425 and 426. , , ^ ^ 

PITAN Nabobs, of Cudapah, Canoul, and 

Savanore 1752, accompany Nazirjing, as 

feudatories into the Carnatic, 142. advise 
Murzafajing to submit to him. 143. resent the 
imprisonment of Murzafajing contrary to the 
promises which Nazirjing had made to them, 
and against him, 143. correspond 


with Dupieix, 145. dissemble .with Nazhjlng . ' 
and advice Dupleix to, proceed to action, 147* 
their - conspiracy, kept secret 7 , months, 154. 
December 4th, their conduct in the battle, 
■.155, ,156. Cudapah kills Naziijiiig, .156, 
they demand exorbitant rewards, of Mimzaia- 
jing 158. refer their claims to Dupleix, 
159. pretend to be satisfied with his decision, 
and swear allegiance to Murzafajing 160. 

m, 162. 1751. February, their treachery 

and attack on Murzafajing in the country of 
Cudapah, when Savanore is killed, Cudapah 
flies wounded, and Canoul kills Murzalajing, 
163, 164, 165. it does not appear that they 
were instigated by Dupleix to assassinate Na- 
siiijing, 379. another Pitan Nabob of Sa- 
vanore mentioned in p, 425, 426. 

Pitchandali, a for tilled pagoda on the x. bank 
of the Coleroon, 1 m. e. of Seringham, 
taken possession of, and immediately quitted by 
the Eng. aimy in Jtihj 1751, p, 178, 179. 
Mimsitrpeit stands between tliis and Saniiam^ 
mm, 221, 222. a mound extends from it to 
the Westward, from which Clive cannonades 
the camp of Chundasaheb, May, 1752, p, 
228. the Pagoda attacked and taken by 
Clive and Dalton, 22S, 229, 230. Clive go- 
ing in quest of D’Autucii leaves a strong 

garrison in it to deceive Law, 233. 1754, 

May, Morarirow quitting the Mysoreans en- 
camps here, 360. 

POCOCK, Commodore. 1754. Dc- 

cember, arrives at Madrass mth a 60 and a 
70 gun ship, 375. N, B. it is implied, al- 
though not mentioned, that he served at 
GheriaJi, 414, 415, 416, 417. 

PoLiER, Captahi.1754. May 10th, in the 
action at Seringham dislodges the enemy from 
a Choultry on the left of the line ; not culp- 
able for not pushing this success, 284, 285. 

1754. May 12th, marches with the 

army to the relief of Calliaud’s detachment 
surrounded by the enemy, who bring up the 
w^hole of their force "likewise ; is twice 
wounded in the action, and gives up the 

command to CaUiaud, 355, 356, 357. 

1756, May, leads the battalion marching 
through the streights of Nattam, 392. July, 
August, escorts the Nabob from Tritchino- 
poly, by Tanjore and Fort St, David, to Ar- 
cot, 897, 398. 

PoiilTAVER.- See .Piri,.tT AVER. ■ 

POLYGAR, is always understood to be the 
Ohiefof a mountainous or woodland district. 
POLYGAR, FOLYGARS, Individuals. 

of Ariebobe, 396 , S 97 « 403 . 

-Bangab Yatcham naioub, 


417. 


-Bombauzb, 417. 

— of CaUncmdan^ 425. 


POLYGAR 
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p o L Y G /I R C'ATABOMtNAIGUE,. ■. -386. 390. 
4-20; 422, 423, 424. , 

p C:HicA coLE, One conducts 

the Morratoes over tlie mountains into tlie 
province, in 1754, i?, 373. See underneath, 
Pol fjyars of the Northern Province, 

— C O N n 0 M N A I G XJ E , of OoiLOBE- 

FETTAH, ' 425. 

— Qp^ Elerempenah, 425. 

— — ——O' p ■ E Ti A F o B u M, 420. 424, 425. 
— — — -Lachenaigue, 381, 382, 383., 

— -^O F M A n XJ R A, their districts lie 

along the foot of the mountains to the w. 
— —1756, promise to join the league against 
Maphuze Khan, 420, 421, join, and are de-^ 
feated with their allies, March 21st. 423. 

_ — — _0 F M A D U B A A N n , ■ TlNIVELLY, 
agree Vvell with the Eitan governors left by 
Alluni Khan in 1752, j?, 399. their ravages 
in 1756, p, 424. 

1 N M A H O M E r» A L li Y ’ S A R M Y, 

meaning Tondiman, and the Polygars of 
Tiitchinopoly, 1752, then' force not strong 
enough to protect Chundasaheb, who there- 
fore does not trust himself to them, 236. not 
obliged to act out of the districts of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 426. 

— -Malambao, 430. 

Mobavar, The Ctbeater. 

■ -Mobavar, The Lesser. . 

Of Nattam. 

~ — Of Nelli Cottah. 

— Op Nellitangaville, 390. 

he is the Pulitaver. 

■ — N o B T H o p M A n B A s s, they are 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue, Damerla Venkita- 

pah, and Bomrauze. 1755. Noveniher, the 

Nabob and Kilpatrick march against them, 398. 

1756. January,, they compound their 

arrears withthe Nabob, 417. th e army marches 
out of their countries, 418. 

O p THE Nobthebh f e 6- 

VINCES, they never pay but at the point of 
the sword, 404. 

P oLiTAVEB, Pulitaver, 390. 

400, 401. 420, 421, 422, 423. 425. 

One possessing a fort called Sava- 

NORB in the country near Savanore Banca- 
pore, 426. 

O p TlNIVELLY, agree well with 

the Pitan governors, loft by Allum Khan in 

1702, p, 399. 1756, the eastren Polygars 

of Tinivelly are led by Catabominaiguo ; the 
western by the Puiitaver,whoproposesaunion 
between the two divisions, 420. March 21st, 
the eastern join ajid serve with Maphuze Khan 
in the battle against the confederates, 422. all 
in general ravage the country, 424. 

Tondiman, 208. 289. 357. 402, 

403. 423. 

■ 0. p .T r I X 0 H I s 0 r 0 L Yf in ’1752 


are not s trong enough to protect Chundasaheb, 
236. not obliged to serve out of the dominion 
of Tritchiaopoly, ' 426,— 1755,. FebriCanj^ 
the fom* princi|>al settle and pay their arrears 
to Maliomedaliy at 380, 381. 

^of Yadachebbi, ,42{):,. 

One near Vebdaghelum, in- 
vests the pagoda, but is di'iven away by the 
detachment with Pigot and Clive, Julyf 1751®. 
181,182. 

— O p Vizi a f o b e, the Polygars of, 

reduced by Salabadjing and Bussy in their re- 
turn troiii Mysore, i75o, p, 403. 

— Op ‘WOBIOBEFOLLAM, ' ■ 305. , .396,, 

397 ,...-.. — iSee the o^especUve heads for 
such as in this table waoit eivplanation. 

Po7iamalee, FommaUe^ a fort, with districts 15 
m. w of Maclrass, built by the Moors. — — 
In 1755, belonging to the Eng. compaii;^. 
October f Lieut. Innis retreats hither with his 
party from Tiivatore, 191. which, reinforced 
there, jmoceeds with Kilpatrick to Arcot in. 
November,, 193. 1752. January,, the dis- 
tricts ravaged by Ba}ahsaheb 209. 1753. 

infested by the neighbouring chiefs, 319. 

1754. January, allowed to the Eng. by tho 
Fr. commissaries at Sadrass, 338. 

PONDIOHRR RT, City, Government, 
— -1736, Subderally and Chundasaheb go 
thither, 248. — —1740. the reputation of its 
fortifications induces them to keep their fami- 
lies there during the war of the Morratoes, 43. 

1742. Bupleix governor, 45.— —1745. 

July, the garrison had only 436 Europeans, 
and the fortifications -were not compleated, 60. 

alarmed by Barnet’s squadron, 61. 1746- 

June 26th, Delabourdonnais arrives there with 
his squadron after the engagement with Pey- 
ton. 63. July the 24th, sails, reinforced to- 
meet Peyton again, retnriis August the 10th, 
64, August, he remains ill there, whilst his 
squadron sail to Madrass, 66. m, 68. the go- 
vernment object to the ransom of Madrass, 

69. September the 27th, three more ships 
having on board 1360 men arrive, 69. Ocio- 
ber 2d, 3d, the storm at Madrass not felt here, 

70. ni, 71- October 15th, Delabourdonnais. 
anchors with his sattered squadron, they sail 
the 20th for Mauritius, 72. with what men 
he left, the Europeans amount to 3000, p, 73, 
T*aradis marches with a reinforcement for Ma- 
di'ass, w^hich beats Maphuze Khan at St. 
Thome, 75, The inhabitants suborned, pe- 
tition Diipleix to break the treaty of ransom 
for Madrass, 77. the governor of which is 
brought ostentatiously into the town, 78, Dc- 
cember, Paradis is recalled, 79. and, having 
been routed on the road, is reinforced at Sa- 
drass wuth a detachment from Pondicherry, 
80. Sepoys raised and trained here before the 
English had any, 81.— 1747. January, the 
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Sth, fom* of Belabourdonnais’ squ^droii reton 
from AcMn, 84. tlie two Fr. deimties taken 
at MadrasSj sent back from Arcot, %4^.Fehnmry 
file Stb, the 4 ships sail to Goa, 85. Mapinize 
Ghan comes, 85. March^ Admkal Griffin 
stations his squadron before Pondicherry, and 
Dnpleix recalls his troops into the tovm, 87. 
w, 88.-— —1748. Jwwe 10th, Bouvet passes 
Pondicherry and sails to Madi’ass, 90. and 
whilst Griffin is following him, the Fr. troops 
inarch and attack Cuddalore, 91. prepares to 
resist Boscawen’s aimameiit, 97. of which the 
seige of Pondiclierry is the principal object, 
07, 98. 8th, the English army 

approaching, attack Ariancopang, 99. of 
winch the garrison retire to Pondicherry, 100, 
description of the town, and bound hedge. 10 1 . 
The SEiGEj 101, 102, 108, 104. causes of 
its failure, 104, 105, 106.~1749. the 

number of troops brought hither by the w'ar 
excite the Fr. ambition, 107. the wife and 
son of Ghundasaheb remained there, during 
his captivity, 119. m, 121. I) ’Autueil marches 
with 400 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys to join 
Murzasajing and Chundasaheb, Eajahsaheb 
goes with them, 126. m, 127. the town cor- 
responds with the Catholicks at St. Thome, 
181. Murzasajing and Chundasaheb come 
hereafter the victory of Amboor, 131. Chim- 
dasaheb gives the Fr. company 81 villages in 
the neighbourhood, 132. they encamp 20 m. 
to the w. 132. October 22d, Murzasajing 
and Chundasaheb march with their own and 
a force firom Pondicherry against Tanjore, 
133. 1750. FehruarT/j return on the ap- 
proach of Nazirjing, 136, 137. 2000 

Europeans encamp -with them at VillanoYo^ 
138. March 22 d, Nazirjing wdth his army 
encamps at WaUorCy 15 miles w. of Pondi- 
cherry, 138. m, 139. I) ’Autueil obliged by a 
mutiny to march the French troops^ back to 
the town, 140. Chundasaheb goes with them, 
141. consternation on their retreat, 143. the 
aimy encamps again without the bounds, 

143. two of the council deputed to Kazirjing, 

144. wdio is impatient to quit the neighbour- 

hood, and return to Arcot, 146. Ma- 
homedally with his army afraid to pass near 
the districts, 148. m, 149. two officers sent 
by Nazii’jing to treat with Bupleix, 153, 
December^ the summons of the Pitan Na- 
bobs arrives before the, treaty from Nazir- 
jing, 154. which he had sent ratified, 156, 
'Oec(mbef\ 4th, the news of Nazirjing’s death 
arrives, 158. December 15th, Murzasajing 
arrives ; the next day the Pitan Nabobs, 159. 
the adjoining territory given by Chundasaheb 
valued at 96000 rupees a year, 161. w, 163. 
'/??, 164.— — 1751, Chundasaheb and the Fr. 
troops march from Pondicheny to Arcot, 
108. Bepimbcr^ ivith 150 Eu' 


ropeans, joins the troops sent by Chunda® 
saheb from Tritchinopoly to attack Clive in 
Arcot, 186. October y battering eaimon sent 
to their troops employed against Tiitchino- 
poly, 190. November y a party of Europeans 
with money sent to join Kajahsaheb at Arni, 
197. vif 202. — ^—1752. Febmaryf Eajah- 
saheb, and the Fr. troops with him recalled, 
213. W 2 , 221, m, 233. Jmie^ struck with 
consternation on the capture at Seringham, 
248. w, 252. « 2 , 436. a company of 

Swiss, going in boats from Madrass to Fort 
St. David, taken by a ship from the road, 

255. motions of the Eng. and Fr. armies 
near Pondicherry before the battle of Bahoor, 

256. the Begent of Mysore sends ambassa- 

dos, 261. m, 261. October, detachment sent 
to relieve Cobelong and Chingalapett, 263. 
October 31, the garrison of Cliingalapett march 
away to Pondicherry, 266. November, all the 
Morratoes at Seringham excepting 500, sent 
to I’ondicherry, 26^8. Devolton sent thither 
by Ghaziodean Khan, 274. arrival of a pre- 
tended embassador from the Mogul and Sala- 
badjing, 274. Dupleix’s authority confined 
to the chstiicts between Pondicherry and Gin- 
gee, which produce 50000 a year, 275. 
Mortizally invited to come, 275. — 50 Eu- 
ropeans sent to Velore, 275. 1753. March, 

, Mortizally arrives from Velore, and returns, 
278. April, a small party sent with the Mor- 
ratoes surprize Bonagherry, 280. Captain 
Chace dies at Pondicherry, 287. My, a 
detachment of 500 Sepoys take Terdache- 
lum, and go against Trinamalee, 305, August, 
350 Europeans sent into the field, their mo- 
tions until they arrive at Seringham, 305, 
306. September, a detachment against Palam- 
cotah, 326, 327. m, 329. m, 337. Maphuze 
Khan taken at the battle of Amboor was 
brought to Pondicherry, and went away with 

Murzasajing, 346. 1754. m, 365. August 

ist, Godeheu arrives, director general in 
India, 366. Dupleix dismissed from the go- 
vernment, and recalled to France, 366. the 
>Swiss soldiers sent back to Madrass, 367. 
Octohefi* 11th, suspensions of arms proclaimed, 
371. by the conditional treaty, the districts to 
be allowed to Madrass and Pondicherry were 
to be of equal value, 375. the 80 villages pro- 
duce 105000 rupees a year, 376. the in- 
habitants lent Dupleix money to cairy on 

the war. 377. m, 378. 1755. they 

regret his removal and departure, 379. Feb. 
Godeheu sails for France, 380. the govern- 
ment see the Eng. expedition into the southern 
countries with a jealous eye, 395, 396. De- 
leyrite governor, 396. July, Maissin’s troops 
vvhich had been at Terr iore and against Arielor e 
recalled into the districts, 397. the pretensions 
of tho goyemmont to the southern countries 

opposed 
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opposed by doeximents from Madrass, 399. 
engage in no military operations in tbis year* 
after tbe retreat of Maissin from Arielore, 

403. awed by tbe Eng. squadron, 405. 

1756. January, tbeir troops take tlie field, to 
interrupt tbe Eng. before Velore, 418. and re- 
tire wlien they do, 420. reason of tbeir ayersion 
to bostilities, 425. tbeir bond to Morarirow 
given up by bim. to Bussy, 427. Bussy re- 
quests succours immediately on the rupture at 
Sanore, 429. pleads bis dependance on Pon- 
dicberry in excuse to tbe prefers of Morari- 
row, 432. and determines to wait at Char- 
maul until tbe reinforcements arrive from 
Pondicherry, 433. m, 436. 

PONI, POONAH, Capital of tbe Morattoes 
and of Balagerow, distant 130 m. from Ati- 
rengabad.*- — -1752, Salabadjing and Bussy 
advance within SO m. destroying tbe country, 
435, and Balagerow himself burns tbe grana- 
ries in the city, 435. November, Balagerow 
returns from bis campaign at Calberga, 328. 

1755. marches with a great army into 

Mysore, 404. June, returns, 405. 1756. 

marches against Morarirow, 427. 

Poniapab, principal linguist of tbe English camp 

at Tritebinopoly. 1754. April, discovery 

of his treachery, and scheme to ruin Maho- 
med Issoof, 348, 349, 350, 851, (is a bra- 
min, 351) 352. is executed, 353. 

POONAB, See PONI, 

PoutoNovo, tbe river Valam disembogues 
here, violent storm, whilst tbe Eng, army are 
there; April Idth, 1749, j?, 109. 

PORTUGAL, King of, stiled by Acbar bis 
neighbour in virtue of bis possessions at Goa 
and on tbe C. of Malabar, 18. the country of 
several Rajahs in India is as extensive as Por- 
tugal, 25. 

PORTUGUEZE, tbe converted Indians on the 
C. of Coromandel call themselves Portugueze, 
and pretend to be defended from the nation, 
66. St. Tbom^, famous during tbeir pros- 
perity m India, 75. and gives title to a Por- 
tugueze bishop, 75. tbe Indian Portugueze 
serve in all tbe European garrisons as soldiers, 
and are called Topasses, 80, Goa, tbe capital 
of tbeir settlements in India, 85. Beigo Beys, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, discovered in tbeir 
first navigations to India, 92. tbeir posses- 
sions never greater than what tbe Pr. acquire 
in 1753, p, 335. they waged war on tbe Ma- 
bomedan vessels on the C. of Malabar, 407. 
In 1722, an army from Goa proceed with 
Commodore Mathews to tbe attack of Coilab- 
by, and run away, 410. 

Poverio Clement, a Neapolitan.- 1752. Aug, 

Capt. of a company of Topasses in tbe Na- 
bob's service at Tritebinopoly, informs Dal- 
ton of tbe prefers of tbe Mysoreans to induce 
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liim to betray 'the .city, 258, 259. tbe ■agree- 
ment produced to them, 260. 

PRATOPSING, Kmg of Taiijore. — - 1749. 
bis descent and competition with Saujobee, 
108. Por tbe rest, see King of Taiijore, under 
Tanjore. 

PRESIDENCY. See Bombay, Calcutta, Port 
St. David, Madrass. 

Protector, 40 gun ship belonging to tbe Eng. 
company, in which Commodore James ac- 
complishes bis successes Against Angria, 410, 
411, 412, 413, 414. See Commodore James, 

Pseudo Nabobs, 36. 

Punu CoTAii, princixjal town of Tondimail. 

— -“1746. March, MabomedTssoof goes there 
with bis detaclimeiit, and surrenders tbe host- 
ages of Catabominaigue, and Etiaj»oriim, 423. 
Catabominaigue redeems bis from thence, 424. 

PULITAVBR, PoLITAVER, ThE, is tlie PoEY- 

OAR of Nellitangaville. — 1755. Mm/, 

amuses Heron when before bis fort, 390. 
leagues with Moodemiab and Nabi Cawn 
Catteck, 400. plunders, 401. joins tbe Tra- 
vencores, and with them beats tbe troops of 
Mapbuze Khan at Calacad, 401, 402. in- 
vested in Nellitangaville by Mapbuze Khan, 
cuts off two companies of* tbe Eng. Sepoys, 
420. November', Mapbuze Khan leaves his 

districts, 420.' ^1756. leads the western 

Poly gars and Yadagherri, proposes an union 
with the eastern, 420. their object to take Ma- 
dura, 42 1. he, and his confederates beat the 
troops of Nadamundulum and take Cbevelpe- 
tore, 422, are joined by tbe Madura Polygars, 
422. and all together are routed by Mapbuze 
Khan’s army in a general battle, fought March 
21st, in -wbicb Moodemiab falls, 422, 423. 
tbe Pulitaver returns home, 423. June, sends 
proposals of peace to Mapbuze Khan and 
Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

PuniTAVER’s Place 402. 420. 422. See 
N ellitangaville. ^ 

tr EEN, of Tritebinopoly. 1736. in- 

veigled, and with her city reduced to cax?- 
tivity, by Cbimdasaheb, dies in prison, 38. 

R, 

R ADIATHEDDIN, daughter of Iletmiscbe 
Sbamseddin, raised^to tbe throne of Delhi, 
in 1235, when her brother Firouze Scliah 
Rocneddin was deposed ; and is herself de- 
posed, defeated, and put to death, by her 
brother Bebaram Sebab, in 1239, p, 12. 
RAFFEIH AL DIRJAT, son of Raffeih al 
Shan* raised to the throne on the death of 
FuiTUcksir, by the brothers Abdallah and 
Hossan Ally, who in three months depose and 
murder him, 20, 21, 
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liAFFEIH AL BOWLET, succeeds Ms bro- 
ther Raffeiii al Diijat, by tlie influence of 
tlie same lords ; dies anatuiM death a few days 
afterMsaecession,,21.- 

HArpEiH AL Shax, son of Babadr Schab, and 
father of Eafleih al Bowlet; killed, con- 
testing the crown ^vith Ms brother lehander 
Schah, 20. 

BAGOGEE BONSOLA, general of the Mo- 
rattoes, next in extent of command to Bala- 
gerow. ~ — - in 1740, invades the Carnatic 
with 100000 hlorattoes, 41. the 20th> 

they defeat Boastally, who is killed; ransom 
the province, retreat, and return in 

42, 43. 1741, AforcA 26th, take Tritchi- 

nopoly and Chuiidasaheb, 44.— — ^In 1744, 
he invaded Bengal hi conjunction with Bala- 

gerow, 273. -1752. Octoher^ with Balage- 

row, attacks the provinces of Golcondah, 273. 
Nommler^ they make peace -with Salabadjing 
and Eussy at Caiberga, 328. Naffpore, in 
Berar, his capital, 328. he soon after renews 
the war, but on obtaining some districts near 
Berar makes peace again with them, 328, 

329. m, 330. 1753. October, preparing 

to renew hostilities against them, 332. and 

they against him, 336. 1754. they carry 

the war into his country, and advance as far 
as Na^pore, where Eagogee makes peace with 
them in Aprilf 372, 373. his son leads an 
army into Chicacole, 373. See Morattoes. 

MAJAH, MAJAHSf the wmi’d means King, 
Some, SiBlesseui ^and Jme^? 26 'em^,poss€ssedofex- 
teneive territories, 25. a great force in one hand 
necessary to coerce the Bajahs in each of the 
provinces, 28. tributary to the Moguls but 
jsuffered to follow their own modes of govern- 
ment, 35, 36. Tanjore governed by its own 
Bajah; and Tritchinopoiy until 1736, ^, 38. 
Chuiidasaheb in 1749, sides with a Ba- 
jah on the western coniines of the Carnatic 
and Ms taken prisoner by another, who releases 
him in respect to the patent of protection 
given him by the Morattoes, 121. The Bajah 
of ChiUfdowrg with his assistance defeats the 

Bajah of Bedrour, 121, 1750. All south 

of the Kristna summoned to aceompmiy Na- 
zirjing into, .the Carnatic, 137. w^ho on Ms 
return to Arcot permitted many of them to 
return home, 152. 155. Yizeramrauze 

the most powerful in the northern maritime 
provinces of the Becan, 373, 374. Rheddy is 
a diminutive of Bajah, 390. Niermel^ the 
most powerful of those between, Poni and 
Golcondah, and Heads them in August 1752, 
against SaEabadjing and Bussy, by whom they 
are intirely routed, 436, 

Baja Ionageis, Ionagi, 162. See lonagee, 
lonagi. 

MAJAMUNDBVM, RAJAMUNDRY, one 
©fthe provinces undei\Golcondah, 158. 


had been governed by AnwarodeanKhan,, 53. 

In November 1753. obtained by Bussy 

for the Fr. company, 334. is bounded to the 
s. by Elore and Mnftaphanng<^.r, 335. is the 
only part of the 0. of Coromandel -which has 
forests of TmA, 335. Jafleraily had governed 
it for some years, 373. 375. Of its re- 

venues, 376. w., 426. 

Bajamunbbum, city, cajiital ' of the proviiice, 
Bussy there in, Atigust^ 1754, p, 374. 
Bajasaheb, Bazasaheb, 'son of Oliiinda- 
saheb.- — 174-0, left with his mother in Pon- 
dicherry, 1749, accompanies the Fr. troops 
sent to join his father and Mui’zafajiiig, 126. 
—1751, September i joins the troops sent 
fi'oin Tritchinopoiy against Clive in Arcot, 
with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 186. 
September 24th, Clive sallies on his quarters, 
186 to 188. is joined by Mortizally with 2000 
men, 182, their pretended quarrel, to ensnai'e 
Clive, 89. m, 190. a vast cannon fii’ed tMougli 
Ms quarters, 191. detaches against Lieutenant 
Innis, 191. October 30th, summonetli Clive, 
192. Noveniher 14th, storms the fort, 193, 
194. quits the town the same night with ail 
his force, 196. beats up Basinrow^'s camp near 
Yeloi'e, 196. is reinforced by a party of Eu- 
ropeans at Arni, 197. is intii’eiy defeated 
there by Clive, 197, 198. m, 199.— — 1752. 
January, appears again, plundering at Pona- 
malee and St. Thomas’ Mount 208, 209, 
foEowed by Clive, and intirely defeated by 
him at CoTOpauli, 210 to 212. abandons the 
fort, 212. m, 212. recalled by BujEeix, 213. 
June, who proclaims Min Nabob on the death 
of his father, 252, 253. unequal to the station , 
which Bujileix therefore oflers to Mortizally, 
275. (xokom he afterwards proclaimed,) m, 317. 

1754. January, the Eng. deputies at 

Sadrass offer that he shall have a pension, 339. 

Bains, betwreen Anrengabad and Golcondah, 
continue from the begmning of Jxtly, to the 
end of September, 332. In the end of Decem- 
ber 1754, had swelled ail the rivers in Tan- 
jore, 341. — —1754, Septe^nber 12th, the rainy 
season sets in at Tritchinopoiy, 371. 

RAJPOOTS, (a high race of Indians neM to the 
Bramins ) by their courage have preserved their 
independence, 6, are soldiers by birth, 40. 

1751. May, 1000 with Chundasaheb 

prefer to defend the Pagoda of Seringham 
against aU intruders 232, and w-heii surren- 
dered, threaten to cut the Eng. soldiers to 
pieces if they attempt to pass beyond the third 
inclosure, 240. The Naires assert even prouder 
pre-eminences than they, 400. 

Bamagee Punt, Bamagee Punt, Morattoe 

General. 1755, treaty made with him by 

Bombay to attack Angria, 410. proceeds with 
the Morattoe fleet and army, 410. beseiges 
three forts out of cannon shot, 411. m, 413. 

April 
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April I5tli, Comiiiodore Janies delivers to 

Mm the forts he had taken, 41 1.- 1756. 

Febnuiry^ commaiids the Morratoe foz'ces 
again in the expedition against' txAenVcA, 414. 
Anglia before the attack puts himself into 
Ms hands, tries to get possession of Gheriah 
in exclusion of the English, 415. 

E-egiwx, . or , Balaway of Mysore, see under 
Mysore.. , ,, 

Revel, LieutenaDt. — —1751. Sep}tembe)\ Octo- 
ber^ November^ commands the artillery in the 
defence of Arcot, 187. taken prisoner when 
passing wounded near Conjeveram, his steadi- 
ness when this place is attacked by Clive, 199. 
— —1754. February the 15th, killed bravely, 
at the destruction of the convoy and grena- 
diers near IlelK Eotah, 345. 

Fhecklyy diminutive of MaJaJif A title of the cMef 
of Terriore^ 396. 

Ridge, Captain. 1753, lately, arrived h’om 

England, leads the reinforcement, which joins 
the army at Tritcliinopoly, September 19th, 309. 

Robins B e n .t a m i n.— — 1750. December ^ ar- 
rived from England, Engineer General of all 
the company^ s fortifications in India ; pro- 
poses to intercept the Fr. troops returning 
with the treasures of Nazirjing to Pondicher- 
ry ; a name of great science, 168. 

Rock, the Five, the French, the Golden, the Su- 
gar-loaf. In Tritohinopohj, p, 300. See them. 

Rockets, made use of to frighten cavalry, 150. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, sent Embassador to lehang- 
uir, by King James the First, p, 18. 

Romi Khan, an agent of Mr. Bussy's, stabs 
IbraMm Ally, the Governor of Hyderabad, 
and is immediately killed himself, dune, 1756, 
p, 431. 

■ 

S ABATTJLLA, Nabob of argot, adopts 
Ms two nephews, appointing Doastally to 
succeed in the Nabobship, and gives the go- 
vermnent of Velore to Bokeraliy: appoints 
Gulam Hassein, Buaii to Doastally, reigns 
from 1710 to 1732, and dies regretted, 37. 
Ms own, and the reigns of his family, mild 
and generous, 54. 

Sadoudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa- 
jing, provided for by Mr. Bussy, 1751, j;, 249. 
Sadiiass, a Butch settlement, 30 m. s. of Ma- 
drass, 79. 1746. December, Paradis at- 

tacked near it by Maphuze Khan, 79.—— 
1752. October, the reduction of all the coun- 
try N. of the Palicir between Sadrass and Ar- 
cot compleated by the capture of OobeUng and 
Chinglapett, 266. 1754. January, confer- 

ence on peace held here between the Eng. 
and French Commissaries, 337. Outramalore 
SOm. w. 302. 


S AD u cic s A H E B.’ — — 1736 , placed by his bro- 
ther Chundasaheb in Bindigul, 39 .— — 1741 , 
killed coming to Ms relief when besieged in 
Tritchinopoly, 44. 

SAHAH RAJ AM, Title of the King of 

all the Morratoe nations. Is on friendly terms 
with the presidency of Bombay, 405. Angria 
revolted against him, took his fleet, and all 
his territories on the coast of Malabar, 407, 
408. and is acknowledged Ms tributary, 408. 

but throws off* all allegiance to him, 410. 

1755. Morarirow refuses to pay allegiance to 
him, 426. 

St. Helena island, Suicide of the Tellieherry 
Sepoys banished thither, 88. 

Saint Louis, feast of, 367. 

Saint Paul, road, in the isle of Bourbon, 92. 

Saint Thomas, Mount, the English country- 
houses there plundered by the troops of Ra- 
jasaheb, January, 1752, p, 209, 

St. Thome. See San Thome. 

SALABABJING. 1750, son of Nizamal- 

muluck, brought into the Carnatic Under 
strict confinement, with the army, by his bro- 
ther Nazii'jing, 165. • 1751. February, is 

released, and proclaimed Subah on the death 
of Murzafaling m Cudapah, 165. acknow- 
ledged by Bupleix, 166. marches with the 
army, now Ms own, and the Fr. troops out of 
Cudapah, 248. they take Canoui, 249. are 
opposed by Balagerow, who is employed by 
Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother of Sala- 
badjing, 250. purchase his retreat, 250. ar- 
rives at Golcondah in April, rewards the Fr. 
battalion, 250, in May proceeds to Aureiiga- 
bad, 250. arrives there Jtme 18th, 251, 252. 
receives apretended delegate and honours from 
Delhi, 435. — — 1752. the wmr renewed by 
Balagerow, 435. marches, accompanied by 
Bussy and the Fr. troops, into the Morratoe’ s 
countiy. In July purchases a peace of them, 
436. jiroceeds to Golcondah, is opposed by a 
large anny raised by Niermel and other Ra- 
jahs, who are entirely defeated, 436. sends 
Bupleix a commission, appointing him Nabob 
of the Carnatic, 436. October, the war re- 
newed again by Balagerow, and by Ragogee 
Bonsola, both employed as before by Ghazio- 
^iKhan, 273. marches against them to Beder, 
273. Ms mother poisons Ghaziodin Khan at 
Amengabad, 274, his patents displayed by Bu- 
X>leixtoMortizally, 275. who likewise tlmeatens 
Tanjore to bring Salabadjing with Ms army 
from Golcondah, 319. the war continues with 
the Morratoes, peace made at Calberga, 328. 
gives Condavir to the Fr. company, 328. the 
war renewed by Ragogee Bonsola, wdio is 
appeased by the cession of some districts near 

Berar, 329 1753, weaned by the Buan, 

dxuring the absence ofBuvSsy, from Ms trust 
T t t in 
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ill the Fr* troops, 330. proceeds to Anrenga- 
bad, and suffers only a small detachment of 
them to go -with him, 331. in debt to Ixis 
army, apprehends a renewal of hostilities with 
Bagogee Bonsola, 332. November^ 2od, re- 
conciled to Bussy at Aurengabad, who had 
proceeded thither with all the French troops, 
333, 334. cedes the four northern maritime 
provinces to Bussy, on condition of military 
service, 334. his army and the Fr. preparing 

at Aurengabadto oppose Bagogee, 336. 

1754. Janmry^ his patents produced, and 
his title asserted by the Fr. Commissaries at 
Badrass, 337, 338. terms on which the Eng- 
lish might acknowledge him, 339. the parole 
of two English officers taken in his name, 345. 
Ensigns conferred by him on Dupleix, 367. 
marches with Bussy into Berar, 372. and in 
April makes peace with Bagogee at Nagpore, 
373. Jafferally comes to Aurengabad, and 
makes submission to him, 375.- — 1755. pro- 
ceeds against Mysore, 388. Madrass alarmed 
by his march, 389. meets Balagerow in My- 
sore, encamps under Seringapatam, receives 
5200000 i?s, as arrears oftribute &om the My- 
sorean, 404. In his return reduces the Poly- 
gars of Yiziapore, arrives at Hyderabad in 
J%tly, and remains there the rest of the year, 

405. ■1756, February, proceeds with Bussy 

against the Nabob at Savanore, meets Balage- 
row there, who came to reduce Morarirow’’, 
425, 426. Peace made by the mediation of 
Bussy; obliged by the Duan Seid Laskar 
Khan and his adherents to dismiss Bussy and 
the Fr. troops from his service, 428, 429, 
dispatches letters, requesting forces from Ma- 
drass, 429. the van of his army commanded 
by Jafferally pursue the French troops, 430. 

12000 Mori’atoes in his service under 

feudatory Chiefs, 431. who arrive before the 
rest, and summon Bussy to surrender his can- 
non and Moorish dignities, 432. Bussy says, 
he holds his dignities from the Emperor, not 
from Salabadjing, 432. Bussy still relies on 
his good disposition towards himself and the 
Fr. troops, 433. Jtdy, Ms letters and agent 
arrive at Madrass, where the presidency are 
stopped from sending the troops he required, 
by news of the calamities which had befallen 
the Eng. settlements in Bengal, 434. 

BAMARCAND, SAMARCANDE, capital of 
Tamerlane, who marches from hence into In- 
dia in 1397, 1398, p, 13. returns 15. pro- 
ceeds from hence against Syria, Egypt, and 
Bajazet, 15. In 1404, taken possession of, on 
Tamerlane's death, by Sultan Khali, 16. 

Samiavaeam, Samiaveeam, village, with two 
Pagodas, 7 m. n. of the Coleroon. Ap'il, 
1752, Clive encamps here with a division of 
the army detached from the s. of the Caveri, 
221. Mmmrpett in the road to it from FiU 


chandah, 221, Lalguddy, 7 m. e. 222. ApHt 
14th, night attack on the English posts here, 
222 to 226. Dalton arrives here with a sei 3 a“ 
rate detachment, 226. his march to Utatoor 
discovered by Law from the spfre of Seringa 
ham, 228. who crosses, and is met by Clive 
from Samiaveram, but no action ensues, 228. 
May the 14th, Clive moves to the attack of 
Pitchandah, 228. wffiieh taken, he returns to 
Samiaveram, where 2000 of the Chimda- 
saheb's horse come over to him, 231. the di- 
vision quits Samiaveram, and encamps on the 
bank of the Coleroon, 232. 

Sanoee, See Savanoee. 

San Thome, St. Thome, four m. s. of 

drass, its antient prosperity, 75. 1746. 

October 24th, Ma]3liuze Khan defeated there 
by Paradis, 75, 76, m, 77. ni, 79, the Catho- 
lics there give intelligence of the Eng. affairs 
to Pondicherry, 131. Boscawen, in August, 
1749, takes possession of the town for the 
Company, 131. an act of necessity, 133. 

SATTARAH, Metropolis op the Moeat- 
TOEs, Chundasaheh confined in a castle near 
it in 1741, p, 44. departs fruin Sattarah in 
1748, p, 121. the emissaries of Anwarodean 
watched him there, 126. 

S A V A N o E E, SaNOEE, NaBOB OP. 1750, 

a Pitan, one of the three w-lio accompanied 
and conspired against Nazirjing, 142, 143. 
145. ( For the progress a^id success of this conspU 

racy, see Fitan Nabobs,) 1751. Febniary, 

is killed in Cudapali, fighting against Mui-za- 

fajing, 164. 1756. The successor of this 

Nabob leagues with Morarfrow, and refuses 
allegiance to Salabadjing, 425. they are both 
attacked in Savanore by Balagerow and Sala- 
badjing, and peace is made by the mediation 
of Bussy, 425, 426, 427. 

Savanore, Sanoee, City, Province. 

1756. February, Salabadjing with Bussy 
march against it, 425. generally called 
nore, Bancapore, to distinguish it from another 
Savanore, the Fort of a Polygar in that part of 
the Decan, 426. it lies 200 m. s. w% of Gol- 
condah, 30 m. n. w. of Bisnagar, and the 
rock and fort of Ba^icapore is 1^ miles fr*om 
it, 426. Morarirow joins the Nabob with a 
body of troops, 427. Balagerow joins Sala- 
badjing in the attack ; peace made by the 
mediation of Bussy, 427. m, 434. 

Saudet Bunder, the name given by the Moors to 
Cobelong, 262. 

Sawohee, descended from the brother of Se- 
vagee, had been King of Tanjore and de- 
posed, comes in 1749 to Fort St. David, and 
procures the assistance oftheEnglish to restore 
him, 108. April, accompanies their troops 
into Tanjore, 109. has few abettors in the 
country, 112, Pratopsing, the reigning King, 

allows 


allows kim a pension of 4000 rupees a year, 

SAUNBEES,-- — 1750, governor of Fort St. 

David wken tke presidency, 168. 1752, 

sends Pigot witli a detachment to Verdache- 
ium, 181. came to the government a little 
before the deatli of Nazii-jing ; after that 
event, opposed the schemes of Duideix with 
much sagacity, perseverance, and resolution, 
337 . 1754. January, superintends and in- 

structs the Eng. commissaries at the confe- 
rence of Badrass, 337. fairness of his proofs, 
moderation of his proposals, 337, 338, 339. 
which not being met by the same principles, 
340. he breaks up the conference, 341. — — 
August, corresponds with Godeheu on his 
arrival, 367. they agree to a suspension of 
arms for tliree months to commence from the 
11th of October, 371, 372. and conclude a 
conditional treaty, to commence January the 
11th, 1755, but referred to the determination 
of the two kingdoms in Europe, 375, 376, 

377 1755. January the 13th, quits the 

government of Madrass, and embarks for 
England, 379, m, 406. 

Saxjssaye, De Saussaye,- 1755. April, 

commander of the Fr. Garrison at Seringham, 
informs Kilpatrick of the schemes of the My- 
sorean to surprize Tritchinopoly, 388. 

BCHAH GEHAN, Great Mogul, sonof leh- 
anguir, regins from 1627 to 1666, when he 
is deposed and confined by his son Aureng- 
zebe, 18. 

SCHEABEDDIN, Fourth of the G aurides, 
during the life of his brother and predecessor 
Gaiatheddin, conquers the kingdoms of Mul- 
tan and Delhi, makes nine expeditions into 
Indostan, gains immense wealth, and in 1205 
is assassinated by an Indian, who had vowed 
his death, gave Multan to Nassereddin, Delhi 
to Cothbeddin Ibek, Ghazna to Trageddin 
Ildiz, all three his captive slaves, 10. m, 11. 

Sheabeddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, son 
of Nizamalmuluck, m, 274. left at Delhi in 
1752, when his father came to Aurengabad 
and was poisoned there ; not then 16 years, 
but of great parts and iniquity, and succeeds 
at that age to his father's office of captain 
general of the empire, 336. 

Scot, Colonel. 1754. engineer general, 

died soon after his arrival at Madrass ap- 
pointed, before his death was known in Eng- 
land to command the expedition projected to 
be carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- 
bay, 406. 

Seal, used by the iminces of Indostan as their 
signature, which being easily covmterfeited 
renders the authenticity of their acts imcertain, 
123, 124. 

Seasons, the year in India divided into two, 
described, 69, ‘70. 


Sea- WINDS, on the coast of Coromandel, their 
period in the day, 89, 90. 

SEBEGTECHIN, Father of Mahmood, who 
founded the dynasty of the G a s n a v ides, 
died in 997, p, 9. the Mahomedan princes in 
Feritsha begin with his reign. 30. 

Secrets, why difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. 

Seerpaw, garments presented by inferiors in 
token of respect, by superiors of favour’, 159. 

1752. August, one sent by the Great 

Mogul to Salabadjing, 252 and 435. 

S B I D L A s X A R K H A N, was general of Niz am- 

almuiuck's army; 1750. accompanied 

Kaziijing into the Carnatic, who imprudently 

sent him back into the Decan, 329 1751. 

on the an ival of Salabadjing at Aurengabad he 
was aiDpointed Duan, by the recommendation 
of Bussy, wffiose views he afterwards thwart- 
ed, 329, 330.~ 1753. January, his arti- 

ficious conduct to disgust the Fr. troops after 
the departure of Bussy, and to wean Sala- 
badjing from his trust in them, 330, 331. 
carries Salabadjing without them to Aurenga- 
bad, 331. November, on the arival of Bussy 
with the French troops, is reconciled to him ; 
their interview, 333. yields the four northern 
maritime provinces to the French company, 
333, 334. but would rather have given them 

inland countries, 335, 336. In 1756, is 

no longer Duan, but Shanavaze Klian in is 
stead, 426. 

EiD Mahomed, son of Subderally, 1742, an 
infant, was in Madrass with his mother when 
his father was assassinated by Mortizally at 
Yeiore, who demands him ; proclaimed Na- 
bob at Arcot on the fiight of Mortizally, 

50. 1743. detained, but taken care of 

by Nizamalmuluck. 51. 1744. who 

sends him back from Golcondah under the 
care of Anwarodean Khan, 55, much be- 
loved in the Carnatic, 55, June, assassinated 
in the fort of Arcot by some Pitan soldiers, 
55, 56, 57. Mortizally and Anwarodean sus-* 
pected of contriving the murder, 57, 58, 59, 

W, m, 118. 1752. has a posthumous 

brother at Y andiwash, 1 1 9 . w, 1 26. 

EPOYS. In PAN TRY, Composed of Xndmis 
and Moors armed and trained as Europeans, 
80.“ — In 1746. the French had raised four 
or five companies, but the English had not yet 
adopted the idea, 81. 

BPOYS in the service of Chundasaheb. 

“—1751. July, many, 177. 1752. May, 

1500 with his permission leave him, and come 
over to Clive at Samiavaram, 231. 

Sepoys, in the service of the English. — 1747. 
./me, 100 from Bombay and 400 from TelU» 

cAerr?/ arrive at Fort St. David, 87. 1748. 

August, 2000 at the Siege of Pondicherry, little 
better than common Peons, 98, 99. 1749. 

, Ttt2 March 
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%Iarch, 1000 on the expedition into Tanjore, 
109.~5 00 more sent, 1 1 0.™ Jame, 1500 in 
the second expedition against Devi Cotah, 
1 1 3, 1 14, 1 1 5 - of those, 300 sent ^ against 

Atahaveranif 117- ^1750, — 1500 join Ma- 

honiedally at Gingee, 148, 149. -1751. 

February y in the attack oi Madtira^ 170.- 

i 000 take the field with Ging-en, 
171.— 50 left in Verdachelum, 172, May, 
at the assault of the of Volcondah, 173. 

My, 100, who sally nith Gingen &om 
the streights of TJtafoor, are all killed or taken, 
175. August, 100 in CoUaddy, 1%1, 

My, 300 relieve Verdachekm, X%1, 
August, 50 in the fight at Condore, 182.— 300 
inarch with Clive to Arcot, 183, 184. most 
of whom are sent to relieve a party surrounded 
at Gonjeveram, 185. Sept. 25th, only 200 re- 
maining at when the blockade com- 

menced, 189. — 200 from Madrass at the fight 
in Trivatore, 191. Parley on the walls of 
Arcot, with the troops or Bajahsaheb, 193. 
November 14th, only 120 serve at the repulse 
of the storm, 195, 196. Nove7tiber 19th, 700 
take the field with Clive, from 196. 

and serve in the fight at Arni, 197, 198,— 600 
of the enemy’s, inlist with him after the bat- 
tle, 199, December, and the whole are at the 
attack of Gonjeveram, 199, 200. — ^from whence 
500 are detached to Arcot, 200. At Tritchino- 
poly, 201. December, a skirmish there, 203. — 

100 sent to Kistnaveram, 206. 1752. 

Clive levies at Madrass, is joined by 500 from 
Arcot, and takes the field with 1300, p, 

209. two of the officers at Arcot, traitors, 

210. February, at the battle of Coverpattk, 

210, 211, 212. March 17th, 100 in 

the reinforcement led by Lawrence and 
Clive to Tntchimpoly, 213. March 29th fr’om 
whence 400 meet them, 214, 215. at the 
taking of Elmiserum, 218, 219. April 6th, 
detached with Clive to Samiaveram, 221. 
at the taking Mmimrpett, 221, 222. esca- 
lade Lalguddy, 222. their confusion and mo- 
tions during the night attack on the posts at 
Samiaveram, 223, 224, 225, May the 9th, 
400 with Balton, when sent against DAntueil, 
226. some skirmishes between thePr. and Eng. 
Sepoys, when Law crossed the river, 228. at 
the attack of Pitchatidah, 230. May 26th, 
1000 march with Clive against DAittueil,i^22Z. 
— 600 of these had served at the siege of Ar- 
cot, and attack at the push of bayonet, 234. 
June, 1500 left in Tritchinopoly, 247. — 2500 
march with the Nabob and Lawrence into 

,Ca7'natic, 247. dune 23d, 1500 with Ki- 
neer to the attack of Ghigee, 253. — 500 at the 
fight oi Vicravatidi, 254. — 1700 at the Battle 
of Bahoor, 255, 256, 257. m, 259. garrison 
iVahiore Pagodas, 259. 260.— 500 new raised 
9 ' ’ 


against Gobelong Mid Ghingla^ieit, 261. and 
cannot be kept to their posts, 263. placed in ’ ‘ ‘ 
Chinglapett, October, break into the 

Pettah of Vandi'wash, 297. December, at the 
attack of the Mysore camp under Serlngham, 

268, 269. Panic Sit the Choultry in Serlngham, 

270, 271. against the camp of 200 Mysore 

horse, 272. 1753. January, 2000 in the 

camp at Tnvadi, 27G. — 50 cut off at CMmim-^ 
delum, 277, 278. ApnMst, in the line march- 
ing from Fort St. David when attacked, 279. 

— loth, 500 left in Trivadi, the rest march to 
Tritchinopoly, 287. May the 10th, 2000 in 
the field there, 283. and in the action in the 
Js?anc? opposite to MootacheUmoof, 222, 2%4:, 

285. — 300 cut ofi' at Trivadi, 286, 287. 
Apn728th, against the troops of Yehre, 22B. at 
Tritchinopoly, 7 00 always on the detachmentffor . 

pro'vdsions, 289. a guard on the Jive rocks, 2B9. ' 

Jmie 26th, 200 cut off at the Golden 7'ock, 

290. only 500 in the Battle of the Golde^i Qwek, 
which immediately ensued, 290 to 293, ar- 
rive from 5 country with pro’iisions, 

294. Jwiy, only 600 m T'itchinopoly, 297. — ■ 

400 attack the post at Weycondak, 299.. Au- 
gust the 9th, in the action of the convoy, when 
the army returns from Tanjore, 299, 300, 301. 
m, 303. the 50 at Verdachekim surrender, 305. 
September, 800 posted in the water course 
during the Cannonade oi the Ft. camp at the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 308 — 300 arrive with the 
reinforcement, 309. In the Battle of ike Sugars 
loaf 7'ock, 219, 211, 312, 313. from the city 
pick up the straggling fugitives, 313. escalade 
IVey condah. 21i, 315. October 400 sent into 
Tritchinopoly, 316. — 500 from Arcot relieve 
Trhiomalee, 316, 317. two companies against 
Mahomed Comaul, 318. in the repulse of the 
assault on Tritchinopoly, 321, 322, 323, 324. 
—1754, reinforce Tritchinopoly, ‘343. in the 
woods for provisions, 344, February 15th > 
800 killed and taken with the convoy and 
grenadiers from Cootaparah, 344, 345. collect 
provisions at ViUanore, 346. Mahomed Issoof 
commander in chief of all the company’s Se- 
poys, 346. repulse the enemy at Killanore, 

347. m, 348. m, 349. m, 352. officers seeing 
the experiments of a conjurer, 353. May 12th 
in the detachment with CalUaxid, and the ge- 
neral action which ensued, 354, 355, 356. 

357. dispersed at Killanore, 357. — 200 sur- 
prized and taken near Chillamlmon, 2oS . — 

600 to the relief of PaJamcolah, 359. which 
afterwards join the army at Tanjore, 361 — > 

500 join Mapliuze Khan at Conjeveram, 362. 
at Killanore can no longer pass with provisions, 

364. August the I5tli, 3000 at the review of 
the army at Atchetnpettah, 368. in the mai*ch 
and action before TrUchinopoly, 308, 869. — 

200 put into Elimiserum, 370. — 600 stationed 

at 
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Et 3fl .“«-600 at MoDtackellinoor^ 37?« 

— ~ — -1755, 2000 on the expedition into the 
Southern countries, 380. attack the barrier of 
Laohenaig, 383. against Coilguddy, ZSi, m, 
385. some left at Mudurct, 385.-— 500 sent 
against Gatahominaigue, 386. — 300 at the storm- 
ing of Nellicotah, 386. plunder the Mm'avar*s 
camp, 387,— 1000 left at Madura for Ma- 
phiize Khan under the command of Xemanl 
Saheb, 391. a party asleep stabbed by the 
CoUeries, 391. in the march through the pass 
of Naitmn, when attacked by the CoUeries, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 395. My, 1000 escort^ 
ing the IVhSoS to Arcot, 397* Notemh&r, 1500 
SLgain&t the Northern Polygars, 398. — -200 of 
Jemaul Saheb* s cut olf by the Pulit aver, 402. 

1756. m, 421. — 200 defeated with Ahdull 

Rahim, 422. these losses recruited by Je- 
mauisaheb, 422 . — March 24, 1200 march with 
Mahomed Issoof, 423, who leaves 2 compa*- 
nles in Madura, 424. those with Jemaulsaheh 
unpaid by Maphuze Khan, 424. at the storm- 
ing of Goilorepettah, 425. — 1500 prepared to be 
^emt to Salahddjing, AZ4:» 

Sepoys, in the service of the Feench. In 
1746, the French had raised four or five com- 
panies at Pondicherry, before the English had 

seen the expediency, 81. 1748. June, 1000 

march to the assault on Cuddahre, 91 , Aug. 300 
defending Ariancopang, 99.— -700 sally with 
Paradis on the Eng. trenches dA Pondicherry, 
102,-3000 w'ere in the town when besieged, 
104.— -1749. 2000 sent to Murzafajing ojidi 
Ghundasaheh, 126. July 23d, who seirve at 
the battle of Amhoor, 127 and 129.-^ — -1750, 
100 placed in Trimdi, 147. August the 21st 
2500 in the camp there, 150. of which 1200 
go to the attack of Gvngee, 151 .—^ — December 
4th, 3000 in the attack of Nazirjing^s camp, 

155 . 1751. January, 2000 ^ under the 

command of Bussy, march with Murzafa- 
jing into the Decan, 163. 5000 with Chtinda- 
'mheb at Arcot, 168. of wliicii 4000 in the 
attack of Dalton's post at Utatoor, 175. greatly 
exceed the Eng. in nnmbers, 177- — 500 in the 
fight at Condor e, 182. Lt. Trenwith killed by 
one at Arcot, 187. In the storm of Arcot, 195. 
November, 2500 in the fight at Arni, 197, 
198. of which 600, after the defeat, enlist mth 
Clive, 199. — 400 posted in the principal battery 
against Tritchinopoly, 200. detached to Kistna^ 

veram, 206, 207. 1752. Ja 7 vuary, 300 

placed by Rajahsaheb in Cor^everam, 209 
2000 with him in the field, 209, those at 
Gonjeveram surrender, 210. the 2000 serve at 
the battle of Com^epauk, 210, 211, 212. — 30 
taken at Elimisemm, 219. a party from Coi- 
laddy fall in with Clive crossing to Samiaveram, 

221. taken at Lalguddy, 222. — 500 sent with 
D*Autueil to reinforce the army at Seringham. 

222. — 700 in the night attack of Bainiaveram, 


aU cut off by the Morratoes, 222, 223, 224 
225. some skirmish when Law crosses the 

Coleroon, 228. ^200 in Fitchandah, when 

taken, 230. — 2000 shut uj) ii\ Jumhakistna 
with the Fr. battalion, 232.— 400 taken with 
D’ Autueil at Volcondah, 235. June 3d, the 2000 
Itx JumhaMst7ia surrender with the Fr. batta- 
lion, 240. July, surrender at Tritadi, 248. 
August, 1500 in the camp near Trkadi, 255 
who serve at the battle of Babtoor, 257. — 300 
in when attacked, 262. — 700 detached 

to the relief of Cohehng, 263. way-laid and 
routed, 264. — 500 in Ohmglapett when attack- 
ed, 265. — ?wl753. Jamiary, 2000 ixi the field, 
neax Trivadi, 276. these in the action of the 
first of Ap7nl, 279. May, 500 are detached 
from Trivadi to Seringham, 283, and serve in 
the action opposite to MootacheUmoor, 283* 
284. — 300 repulsed at the village of Trivadi, 
286. Jime, 1000 more arrive at Sermgham, 
the whole now there 1500, and well trained, 
289. June 26th, who are all in tho battle of 
the golden rock, 290, 291, 292, 293. August 
the 9th, in the action against the Eng. army 
and convoy returning from Tanjore, 299, 300, 
301. — 200 taken at Elimiso'vyn, ZOZ. August 
23d, 2000 arrive with the reinforcement at 
Seringham, 304. Hassan Ally was commander 
in chief of all the French Sepoys, 305. Sep^ 
temher 21st, all, near 4000, in the battle of 
the sugar loaf 7^ock, Zlti, 311, 312, 313. in 
garrison at Wegco7idah taken, 314, 315. m, 317. 
November, 1000 more arrive at Seringha7n, 320, 
none mount at the escalade of Tritchhiopoly, 
331. only a few accompany Salabadjing going 
from Golconddh to Aur&ngabad, 231. July 23d, 
4000 march with Bussy from Golco7idah to Aw- 
f'e7igabad, 332, Dec. their number at Seringa 

ham, 6000, p, 343. 1754. June, 3000 with 

Maissin when rai'aging Tondman*s country, 
357. — 100 from Manarcoiie assist in defeating 
the Eng. party against GhilUmJyi'um, 358. — 
800 against Falamcotah, retire before Pigou's 
party, but harrass him until he has repassed 
the GoUroo7i, 359. August 17th, all at TriU 
chinopoly in the field, when Maissin opposeth 
the Eng. army returning from Tanjore, 369, 
— 150 surrender at Elimisertm, 370. — 1755, 
Ju7ic, 1000 with Maissin against Terriore, 396, 

1756, January, 2000 with the battalion 

take the field to assist T'elo?'e, 418. May, 5000 
with Bussy, when he sepmatcs from Salabad- 
jing at SavuTwre, 429. of whom many desert 
on his arrival at Hyderabad, 431. 

Seeoys, in the service of M ahombu aelt. 

1750. August 21st, when he is defeated 

neiJT Trivadi, 150, 1752. December 23d, 

: in the defeat of the party i.t the greed Ch(Ml’‘ 
try in Seringkum^, ‘270.-800 levied ik-m% 

' defeated witliNazeabuiia by tko irc'Vtv.® of 
lore, 288«— — 1755. -"'OOfl' 

S-lwr. 
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Kliaa in Tinmlly^ 401. who was twice de- 
feated at 401, 402. 

Sepoys, in tte service of M p E t i z a n l y.- 

1758, lie lias 2000, |j, 287 J wMcli, April 
21st, defeat those of Arcot, 288. 

Sepoys, in the service of the Mysoreans, 
1758. 1000 at Seringham, 289. 

—1754. Marchf 1000 sent from thence 
to Mysore, 347. 

Sepoys, V a e i o it s. 17 53. August, 5000 

were besieging Tnnornahe, ZOd, 

Seebogbe, one of the three sons of Sevagee’s 
brother, who, as well as the other two, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Tanjor^he was fa- 
ther of Pratopsing, the King reipling in this 
volume, 108. 

SEE INGAPATA M, Capital op MYSORE, 

m, 203. 1755. Salabadjing, Bussy, and 

Balagerow, before Seringapatam, 404. they 
depart in April, 405. Bee Eegent under 
Mysore. 

SERINGHAM, ISLAND and Pagoda, the 
Island formed by the separation of the CatJen 
into two arms; about 5 m. ’n. w, of Tritchi^ 
nopoly, W , s.Xsxge imund 14 m. e. of this 
city terminates the Island, and prevents the 
two streams firom uniting again, 177. Jnm- 
bakistna and Seringham, the two Pagodas in 
the Island, described, 178. cause of the ex- 
treme veneration to the Pagoda, 178. reve- 
nues and life of the Bramins, 178 1751. 

July, the English army enter into the Pagoda, 

179. quit it, and cross to Tritchingpoly, 

180. Coiladdy 1 m. e. of the great mmnd 
180, the French and Chundasaheb’s army 
take possession of the Pagoda, 180. and 
leave a garrison in it, when they cross to 
Tritehinopoly, 181. raise a battery of two 
guns on the Island opposite to the n. gate of 
the city, 200, 201. — 1752. Apt'il their whole 
army retreat into the Island, 218. a gun in a 
Choultry there, taken, 219. Lalguddy, 7 m. e. 
of the Pagoda, 222. April, D’ Autueil waiting 
at IJtatoor to make his way into the Island,- 
226. A mound extending from Pitchandah 
to opposite the Pagoda, 228, 229. Clive 
cannonades the enemy^s camp in the Island 
from this monnd, 228, 229. the 1000 Raj- 
poots and part of Ghundasaheb’s army go 
into Seringham, the Pr. into the Pagoda of 
Jumhakistna 231, 232. June 3d, surrender 
of the Pagodas, 240. the Island made over 
by the Kabob to the Mysoreans, 246. who 
garrison the Pagoda, 247. m, 248. m, 252. 
m, 255. the Regent moves from Warriore near 
^oPagoda, 260, August. Iimis Khan with 3000 
Morratoes detached from hence, 261. Morari- 
row sent to Pondicherry with the rest, except 
500, p, 267, 268. December 23d, the camp 
beaten up in the night by Dalton, 268, 269. 


the Eng. party in the great Chmltry on the . 

Island ooXoW, 270. m, 271. the Regent de- ■■ 

taches a part of his force to encamp at Fac- 
guirds tope, 273. w, 275. which return to 
Seringham on the approach of Major Law- 
rence from Trivadi, 283. May 8th, a rein- 
forcement of French troops arrive, 283 the 
10th, Major Lawrence crosses at MootacheUi- 
noor, and engages the enemy's whole force in 
the Island, 283, 284, 285. June, another 
reinforcement, consisting of French troops 
and 3000 Morratoes arrive ; on which the 
Regent quits his camp at Seringham, and en- 
camps at the Facquire's tope, 289. August 
24th, Morarirow and another French rein- 
forcement arrives, 304. m, 305. m, 306. 711 , 

307 . September 2 1st, the enemy defeated at the 
Sugar-loaf-rock retire by Mootacheilinoor in- 
to the island, 313. m, 314. m, 317. Nove7?2*‘ 
her, another reinforcement arrives, 320. ?n, 

324. December, state of the enemy's force 
there, 343.-^ — 1754. most of which march 
to the attack of the convoy and grenadiers, 

344. Visits and conspiracy of Poniapah and 
another Bramin with the Regent at Seringham 
350. 352, 353, the expences of his army 
there have exhausted his treasures, 353. May 
12th, Morarirow quits the Regent, and en- 
camps to the N. of the Coleroon, 35 4, May 
the 1 2th, the whole army cross to support their 
party engaged with Calliaud, 355. and re- 
turn by Weycondah, Z56. Atigust the 17th, a 
party march to take possession of the French 
rock, whilst the two armies are engaging, 370. 

Sept. 1st, the enemy retreat from Mootachei- 
linoor into the island, 370. m, 381. 1755. 

April the 14th, the Regent marches away to 
his own country, and gives over the island to 
the French, 388, 389. 

Serjeant, English, See Shawlum. 1753. April 

the Serjeant at Chillambrum, discovering that 
the Governor intended to give up his party, 
marches away with them to De'^i Cotah, 287. 
September 23d, one clambers up the gateway 

at the assault of 'Weycondah, 315. 1754. 

February, the French Serjeant at Manareoile 
sallies, and defeats the English party, 358. 

Serpaw. See Seerpaw. 

Seva G^mga. 1751. the Morratoes having 

left the Carnatic encamp there, and return 
from hence the next year, 44. 

SEVAGEE, in 1680 sends his brother with an 
army into Tanjore, wliich conquers the king- 
dom, 108. famous, became King of all the 
Morratoes, and is generally, but erroneously 
supposed to have been born at Gingee, 151. 

Seveendroog, Fort, on a small Island, 8 m. 

N. of Dvbul, taken from the Morratoes by 
Conape Angria when he revolted, as well as 
the three forts built by them on the main 
■ ■ ■ , , . . . land 
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land to annoy it, 467.— — 1765. March^ aU 
tliese taken by Commodore James in one day, 
411, 412, 413.^ 4^ ■wb.o delivers 

them over to Bamagee Punt, tbe Morratoe 
General, 413, 414. 

Shanavaze Khan. — ^ — - 1750. March^ prime 
minister' of Naziijing, to whom lie introduces 
Murzafajing, 141. h.a'vdng advised tbis prince 
to surrender bimself, 143. Major Lawrence 
supposing him to be conspiring against Kazir- 
jing, mistaken, 145. refuses to confirm the 
grants of territory made by Mahomedally to 
the English E. I. Company, as contrary to the 
dignity of the Mogul government, 146,146. 
December 4th, on the death of Nazirjing, 
escaps to Chittapet, 157. is invited and comes 
to Murzafajing, 162, 163.— 1751. arrives 
at Aurengabad before Salabadjing, and in- 
veighs against his attachment to the Erench 
and their views, 250, 251.— — ^1753, removed 
from the office of Duan by Bussy, for Seid 
Laskar Khan, 329. — l756.restored by Bussy, 
still inveterate, and confederates against him 
with Jafferally and other Lords, 426. repre- 
sents odiously to Salabadjing the motives of 
Bussy in making the peace with Morarirow 
and the ISTabob of Savanore, 427. proposes to 
Balagerow to assassinate Bussy, and procures 
his dismission with all the Er. troops from Sa- 
labadjing’s service, 329. persuades Salabad- 
jing to ask troops of Madrass, 429. sends Jaf- 
ferally with the van of the army in pursuit of 
Bussy, 430. 

SHAKO CK SULTAN, son of Tamerlane, suc- 
ceeds to his empire, reigns 42 years, but does 
not seem to have had much rude over Tamer- 
lane’s conquest in India, 16. he was not the 
lineal ancester of Sultan Babr, the fi.rst of the 
Great Moguls, 17. 

Shawlum, Serjeant. 1752. February^ at the 

battle of Covrepauk, sent by Clive, discovers 
the situation of the enemy’s artillery and guides 
the party which takes it, 211, 

S H E B E n T o, mountains of, part of the Indian 
Caucasus, through which Tamerlane passes in 
his return h-om India to Samareande, 15, 

Shillinaikenpettah, principal fort of Oa- 

taboininaigue. 1755. Ap'il^ a detachment 

sent by Heron against it, 390. 

SJioaJs^ to the N. of Mauritius. 1748. Mr. 

Boscaw'eii with his squadron passes through 
them, 98. 

SiDDEE, Admiral of the Mogul on the Malabar 
Coast, appointed when the empire extended 
its conquests thus far, 407. the country near 
Bancoote is subject to him, 413. 

Smith Joseph, Ensign. 1752. October, 

the attack of Cobeiong, discovers the Er. party 
coming to its relief, and places the troops in 
ambuscade to intercept them, which happened, 


164 . 1753. April detached from the gar- 

rison of Arcot, with 40 Europeans and 200 Se- 
poys, in conjunction with the troops of Na- 
zeabulla, against those of Yelore, is deserted 
In the action and taken prisoner, 288.— 
1754. September, Captain, appointed with 
a strong detachment to protect the lahourers 
repairing the Mound at CoEaddy, 371. vigi- 
lant, and prevents the enemy’s parties from 
molesting them, 372. 1755. May, com- 

mands the rear guard of the army marching 
through the pass at Nattam, and retrieves the 
confusion into which the line was thrown by 
the attack of the CoUeries, 393, 394, 395. 

Smith hichaed, Ensign.-—1754. February, 
with Captain Pigou’s detachment to the relief 
of Palam Cotah, commands the rear guard of 
300 Sepoys, when harrassed by the enemy 
during their return, and in the passage over 
the Coleroon, when several are drowned, 359. 

SOUBAH, SUB AH, signifies a province; but 
the Europeans improperly call the Yiceroy of 
the principal divisions of the empire, Subah ; 
and we too, in conformity to the usage which 
has prevailed, 35 and 36. their authority over 
what we call Nabobs, 36. who of late years 
have paid as little heed to them, as they to 
the Throne, 37. — --1742. Every petty gover- 
nor in the Carnatic, mimicking in their reti- 
nues the titles given to the principal officers in 
the court of the Subah, 51. 

SOUBAH, SOUBAHSHIP, op the Decan, 
OB SoxJTHEBN Pbovinoes ; the Carnatic one 
ofthemostconsiderable Nabobships dependant 
on, 37.— 1749. Murzafajing assumes the title, 
127. and the state and ceremonial at Arcot, 129. 
Mahomedally asserts that Nazirjing is the real 
Subah, 132. m, 158. December, Dupleix com- 
missioned by Murzafajing, to account to the Su- 
hah for the revenues of the movinee of Arcot, 
161. 1751. on his death, jDupleix acknow- 

ledges Salabadjing, 166. — —1752. The Subah 
had not resided at Aurengabad since the death 
of Nizamaimuluck, 251. Influence of his re- 
sidence on the populousness of the city, 252. 
Balagerow invades the territories of, 435. Gha- 
ziodin Khan in competition with Salabadjing 
for the Subahship, 273, apprehension that 
Scheabeddin, the son of Ghaziodean Khan, 
may claim it on the death of his father, 274. 

328. 1753. Seid Laskar Khan offers 

Bussy inland provinces in the Subahship, if he 
will desist from demanding the maritime, 336. 
1754. Morarirow’s principality depend- 
ant on, 363. Bagogee Bonsola ravaging the 
N. e. parts, 372. m, 427. See Decan. 

SOUBAH, SUBAH, of the Decan or 
S oHTHEBN Pbovinoes, when meaning Ni- 
zam A L M u X u c K. 37. Nazibjing, 

142. 145, 146, 147. 150. Murzafa- 
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ima liailed, 156. w, 151. 160. 163, 249. 
~ S ALiiBABJiNG, 248. — — 1751. Aprils 
acknowledged at Golcondah, 250, m, 435. 
274. 328, 329, 331. 333, 334, 335. 337, 
404. 428. 429. 436. See Decan. 
SOUBAHDAR, means Yiceroyofa province, 
and is the proper word for what Europeans 
improperly call Soubah, 35, 36. 
BOtJBAHSHIFS, the same form of government 
in all, 37. 

SoiJTHEEN Goxjstteies, relative to Delhi, are 
the Decaw ; relative to the Carnatic, are all 
South of the Goleroon, m, 402. 

S a TT A B n o N . See under English and French 

Storm. 1746. October 2d, demolisheth the 

best of Delaboui'domiais' squadron, 70. 

1749. Ajyrilthe 13th, the Namur, Pembroke, 
and Apollo, of Boscawen’s squadron, andt%vo 
of the Oompany^s ships lost ; the English camp 

at Porto Novo ravaged, 109.- 1752. Oj- 

31st, violent at Trivadi, 267, 
SUBDERALLY, son of Doastally, 1736, comes 
with his father’s army, and accompanied by 
Chnndasaheb, to Madrass and PoncBcherry, 
from hence to Tritchinopoly, of which they 
get possession, and he gives the government of 
it to Chmidasaheb, 38. sees Ms error when 

too late, 38, 1740. May the 20th, is to 

the southward when his father is defeated and 
killed at Amboor, 41, 42. takes refuge in Ve- 
lore, 42. ransoms the province from the Mo^ 
rattoes by the mediation of Meerassud, 42. who 
agree to return, and take Tritchinopoly from 

Chmrdasaheb, 43. 1741, resides in Velore. 

“1742. sends Ms family to Madrass, and 
sometimes comes there himself, 45. October^ 
is poisoned and assassinated in Yelore by Mor- 
tizally, 45, 46, 47, 48. whom Ms army ao' 
knowledge, 49. but on Mortizally’s flight from 
Arcot, proclaim Seid Mahomed, the son of 
Subderally, 50. m, 51. m, 55. In 1749, his 
posthumous son residing in Yandiwash, 119. 

134. Tuckeasaheb, the governor of Van- 
diwash, married to one of Ms sisters, 266. 
SuccoGEE, SxrccojBE, Prime Minister of the 

K. of Tanjore, 1752, at open variance with 

the General Monacgee, 236, 237. 1753. 

April 22, deputed by the K. to con^liment 
the Nabob and Major Lawrence at Tanjore, 
281. rules the R. and is bribed by the Myso- 
reans, 286. prevails on him to remove Monac- 
gee from the command of the army, and leads 
him far towards an alliance with the Myso- 
reans, 319, 320. 1754. January, per- 

suades the K. to remove him again immedi- 
ately after he had defeated the Morattoes, 342. 
and to imprison Mm ; negotiates with the 
Mysoxeaaas, 347. JunSf is Mmself removed 
frum. his employments by the representations 
of PaM ana >aUlaud, and retire under pre- 


tence of visiting a famous Pagoda at a great 
distance, 361. 

Sugar4oaf-‘rock, in ihe plain of Tritchinopoly, 
about 3 m. s. of the PmicA 
March 29th, Dalton, with a large d.etaehment, 
waits there to join Lawrence and Clive com- 
ing with the reinforcement, 214. m, 215,- — - 

1753. August 9th, the main body of the enemy 
there, when intending to intercept Major 
Lawrence returning with the convoy from 
Tanjore, 300, 301. September the ist, the 
enemy encamped th^re opposite to the Eng. at 
the Fremh rock, 307. the 20th, description 
of their camp there, 309. 310. the 21st, Ba^- 
tle of the 8ugar^loaf‘Eock, 310 to 313.- — - 

1754. August 17th, Maissin draws up his 
army j,between tMs and the Fr. Rock, to oppose 
Lawrence returning again from Tanjore, 368, 
369. 

Sultan, the title of Mahmood Schah, K. of 
DelM, 13. of Khalil, successor of Tamerlane, 
16. of Babr, first of the G. Moguls, 17. 

Sun, The one of the divinities of the Indians, 
gets Ms teeth knocked out in a broil with the 
others, 3. 

•S u N B A, S T n B I G H T s OF, French ships taken in 
them by Barnet’s squadron in 1744, », 60. 
SURAT, w, 407. 

SwAMY, meaning Gods, often repeated by the 
Colleries, when they recovered their images in 
the attack of the Eng. line in the pass of Na- 
tam, 594. 

Swiss, Paradis is one, 77. 1752, two com- 

panies of Swiss sent from England to Madrass, 
of which one, going in boats to Port St. David, 
is taken by a French ship, and carried into 
Pondicherry, 285. August the 16th, Major 
Lawrence proceeds with the other company in 

a ship, 255. 1753, January, 100 arrive 

from Bengal at Fort St. David, 279. May, 
many desert in the march to Tritchinopoly, 
283. May 10th, a detachment commanded 
by Polier in the action on the Island, 284. 
1754. Au,g. Godeheu sends back to Madrass 
those taken two years before in the boats, 367. 
SYRZAy coiiquired by Tamerlane, 17 . 

Symmonbs, Ensign, 1752. February, at 

the battle of Co vrepauk, advances from Keene’s 
detachment reconnoitres the French artillery 
in the grove, and rejoins with information, 
21L 

'T. ' 

A G edbin Ilbiz, slave of Scheabeddin, 
JL who appoints Mm governor of Gaziia, 
wMeh is wrested from Mm by Mahomed the 
6th of the Khowrasmians, 13. 

TAHANAonthe C. of Malabar, the s. boun- 
dary of Angria’s dominions, 407, 408. 
TAMERLANE, the Mogul Tartars, under him 
andMs successors, have at length conquered al- 
most 
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most tlie whole of Indostan, 2, But Maho- 
medan princes had made conquests in India 
long before his, 9. Of these Turmechirin 
is esteemed the most famous conqueror, 11. 
his history quoted, 11. his historian, 12. 
Tamerlane enters India, in 1398; his maixh 
conquests, operations ; defeats and dethrones 
Sultan Mahmood, his return to Samar cande, 
13, 14, 15. his subsequent conquests, 15. 
never returns into India, dies in 1404. his 
successors, p, 16. Sultan Babr, the first of the 
present Dynasty of Great Moguls, descended 
irom him, 17. the blood of Tamerlane is still 
held in veneration in Indostan, 20 and 124. 

TANJORB, 0 o u N T E Y, Kinodom of, ex- 
tensive, 25. borders on part of the Carnatic to 
the s. 37. governed by its own Bajahs pay- 
ing tribute to .the Mogul tlixough tlie Nabobs 
of Arcot, 38. extent, 70 m. trom n. to s. 
60 from e. to w. bounded x. by the Coleroon^ 
E, by the Sea, s. by the Sea aud the MoravarSy 
w. by TrUchino'poly and Tcndimariy 108, 109. 

— 1749. Aprily expedition of the English 
to conquer it for Succogee, 109 to 112. Jam 
to Auyusty second expedition to take Devi 
Coiahy 112 to 118. — Octoder Novem- 
ber, expedition of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, 133 to 136. the news of which 
hastens Nazirjmg’s march from Golcondah, 
137. the territory of the Mot'attoe Kings of 
Ginyee extended to the borders, 151. the 
territory neex ICarical, valued at 106,000 
rupees a year, 161. -1751. July, the de- 

tachment from Verdachelum sent to Tritchi- 
nopoly, through the Tanjore country, 182, 
Clive’s detachment from Port St. David and 
Clarke’s from Devi Cotah meet near Condore 
182. Totidimm lies between Tanjore and 

Madura, Moravar to the s. 208. 1752. 

March, Lawrence and Clive with the rein- 
forcement proceed through it, 213. 1753. 

April, Lawrence and the Nabob coming 
on fi'om Trivadi to Tritchinopoly march 
through it, 281. m, 294. Eiimiserum ne- 
cessai'y to seciue the communication of 
Tritchinopoly with this couiitry, 803. 
September, Sixty-five Frenchmen, fugitives 
from the battle of the Sugai*-loaf-rock, taken 
straggling in it, 313. December, 1200 
Morratoes penetrate into the Kingdom, 

325. 1754. January, wdio are hemmed 

in between two rivers near the Sea Coast 
and all either killed or taken by Monacgee, 
341, 342. the English army used to receive 
provisions from this country, 343. Febru- 
ary, after the defeat of the convoy, get no 
more from thence, 346. m, 357* June, 
Maissin ravaging, 357. m, 359. the mound 
at Ooiladdy, necessary to its agriculture, 
360. Gauderow defeated at Tricatopoly on 


the frontiers, 360. 361. supplies the Eng. 
camp, as before, 370. October, by the con- 
ditional treaty the English were to retain in 
this country Devi Cotah', the French Kari- 
cal, with the districts then in their possession, 
375. The Nabob, moving from Tritchinopoly 
to Arcot, proceeds through the Tanjore coun- 
try to Fort St. David, 397. 

TA N J ORB, C I T y, had been besieged by 
Chundasaheb, from Tritchinopoly, 129.— 
1751, December, invested by Murzafajing, 
Chundasaheb, and the French troops, 134. 
succoured by twenty Europeans from 
chinopoly, 135. operations aud negotiations 
there, until the siege is raised, 134, 135, 136* 
the want of money to go on had caused 
Chundahaseb to attack it instead of Tritehino- 
poly, 137, 138. the money got there by the 
French officers the cause of the mutiny of 
the rest, 139. 1753. Major Law- 

rence marches thither with the army, 294. 
arrives there, 296. ConandercoUe, half way 
between Tritchinopoly, 296. m, 352.- — —1754, 
May 23d, Major La’wrence marches again 
with the army to Tanjore, 358. arrives there 
two days after the defeat of Gauderow, Pigou 
joins with the reinforcement from Devi Cotah, 
391. m, 362. m, 864. July 22d, the army 
moves, and encamps et Atchempettah, 12 m. 
w. of Tanjore, 365. 

TANJORE, King OF, in 1739, harrassed by 
Chundasaheb, incites the Morratoes to attack 

the Carnatic, 41. 1749 the Pretender to 

Tanjore. Saujohee ; the King reigning, Fra- 
topsiny; their family and descent fironi Sevagee 
the Morratoe’s brother, 108. N. B. From this 
time the King meant is Peatofsing. The 
two expeditions of the English against “hiiT) 
for the restoration of Saujohee, and the ac- 
quisition of Devi Cotah, 108 to 118. July, 
frightened by the revolution which had hap- 
pened in the Carnatic, makes peace and gives 
Devi Cotah to the Eng. company, 118. Con- 
ditions on which his ancestors submitted to 
the Moors when they conquered the Carna- 
tic, 129, his predecessor, in 1736, attacked, 
and besieged in Tanjore by Chundasaheb, 
129.— -1749. October, Novetnber, the King, 
attacked in his capital by Murzafajing, Chun- 
dasaheb, and the Fr. troops, defends himself 
and negotiates, 134, 135, 136. December 
■ Slst, ratifies the treaty, and, besides money 
to the chiefs of the army, gives 81 villages 
dependant on Karical to the French company, 
136.^ — —1751. Allum Khan quits his ser- 
vice, and goes to Madura, 169, cautious of 
declaring, permits both the English and Fr. 

troops to pass through his country, 182. 

1752 . February, sends 3000 horse and 200 
foot under Monacgee to the assistance of Ma- 
IT u n homedally 
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Komedally at Tritcliiiiopoly, 208, m, 214. sliewii Mm by Col. Heron, 387. Ms quarrel 

prejudiced by Ms minister (Succogee) against with Tondimaii, wMoh arose in 1749, con- 

Ms general Moaiacgee, 236, 237. — — 1753. cerning Arandangi and the cession of Kelli- 

Fehruary^ sends liis cavalry to join the English nelli Gotah, but had been suppressed during 

at Trivadi, but recalls them before they had the brunt of the general war, breaks out 

joined, on an alarm of the Morratoes, 277. again; both arm, but are prevented by the 

22d, deputes his minister Succogee to conduct of the Presidency and Calliaud, and 

compliment the Nabob and Major Lawrence, the unwiHin^xess of Monacgee, fi:om corn- 

visits them himself at Condore, orders his ca- mencing hostilities, 402, 403. 

valry to accompany them, who return the Tanjobinb, Individuals, singular suicide of a 
next day, 281. Jfay, Jwie, deterred by the Tanjorine of high cast, taken wounded at 

practices of the Mysorean fi:om supplying the Devi Cotah, 116. wily, meaning the King, 

army atXritcliinopoly with provisions, 134. meaning Monacgee, 237. 

285, 286. ruled by Succogee, 286. July, Tanjo bines, meaning the nation. 1754. 

Palk deputed to Mm : On the arrival of the Morarirow promises, if paid by the 

English army from Tritchiiiopoly, orders Ms King, never more to be an enemy to the 

cavalry to j oin them, 296. November ^ receives Nabob, the English, or the Tanjorines, 237. 

threatening letters from Dupleix, is prevailed Tanjobe, Tanjobibe, Tanjobines, when 
upon by Succogee to remove Monacgee, and meaning or applied to, their Abmy,obTboops, 
is on the point of signing with the Mysoreans, 1749. April, opposing the English troops 

319, 320. but is stopped by the repulse of with Captain Cope, 109, 110. July, the 

the assault on Tritchinopoly, 325. stations army encamped unxdi&x Devi Cotah, when the 

Gauderow with ti’oops at Trieatopoly to o;^- English come against it, 114. their horse cut 

pose the Morratoes, and pretends that Ms to pieces most of Clive’s platoon, 115. sally 

army is assembling to join the English, 325. again, and 14 are killed at a volley, 116. — 

1754. January, the English deputies, in 5000 attack the English detachment in 

the conference at Sadrass, insist that his coun- verani during the whole night, and endeavour 
try be guaranteed to him, 337. February, a to burn down the gates with bundles of straw 

body of Morratoes laying waste Ms country, piled against it, 117, 118. 1749. Novem- 

he restores Monacgee, and solicits Major her, defending Tanjore against Murzafajing, 

Lawrence to march to Tanjore, 341. by the the French, and CMmdasaheb, 135.- — 1752, 

instigation of Succogee, removes Monacgee February, 3000 horse and 2000 foot with 

again, as soon as he had defeated the Mor- Monacgee join Mahomedally at Tritchino^ 

ratoes, 342. February, on the defeat of the poly, 208. April, 1000 of their horse de- 

English convoy, prev^ts Ms merchants from tached with Clive to Samiaveram, 221. Mo- 

supplying more provisions to Tritchinopoly, nacgee, with the rest of the Tanjorines, takes 

346. imprisons Monacgee, negotiates with Coiladdy, 226. May 10th, encamps with 
the Mysorean. Falk deputed to him, who pre- them at Chucld;^ollam, 232. why Chun- 
vents him from signing the treaty, but carniot dasaheb trusted himself to them, rather than to 

prevail on him to lend his troops, 348. any other of the allies, 236. Jtme, they all re- 

Maissiix plundering his country, and takes turn home after the capture of Seringham, 
Coiladdy, 357. Major Lawrence, to take ad- 247. 1753. February, their horse, pro- 
vantage of the King’s fright, marches to Tan- ceeding to join the English army at Trivadi, 

jore, 357, 358. who presses him to hasten are recalled on an alarm of the morratoes in 

Ms approach, 360. because Maissin had cut their owix country, 277. April, proceed one 

through the mound at Coiladdy, 360. and day’s march with the English army from 

Morarirow had cut off 12 of the 15 hundred Tanjore, and return the next, 281 Jidy, their 

horse which the King had sent again under troops assembling, 296. August, 3000 horse 

the command of Ganderoxv to Trieatopoly, and 2000 matchlocks join the English army 

360, 361. on the arrival of Major Lawrence, at Tanjore, and proceed vdth them to Trit- 

disgraces Succogee, and restores Monacgee to chinopohj, 299. On the 9th, in the action 

the command of the army, 361, 362. and defending the convoy, remain with the Na- 

consents to furnish the money demanded of bob’s retinue, and the baggage and provisions, 

the Nabob by Morarirow, 363. July 27th, 300, 301. and neglect to charge the enemy 

his troops join the English at Atchempettah, when routed, 302. September 1st, encamp 

365. and August 17th, march with them to witlx the English army at the French rock, 

Tritchuxopoly, 368. Sq^tember, Major Law- secure from the Morattoes, whom they fear, 

rence had promised him to protect the repara- BOl . Septe^nber 2l8t, their cavalry in the 

tion of the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 1755, tie of the Sugar-loaf Rock how disposed, 310. 

had been long at variance with the Moravar, again, 311, plunder the camp, instead, ofpur- 

andremonstratesshaxplyagainsttheMendship suing the enemy, 313, 314. their rhodo- 

montade 
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moiitade after tlie victory, S14. October the 
23d, rettirn. home, to celebrate their great fes- 
tival, 316, w, 325. December t a body of them 
stationed with Ganderow at Tricatopoly to 
oppose the Morratoes, 325., who pass by them 

into the Tanj ore country, 326. 1754. 

their by Monacgee in- 

tirely defeat these Morratoes, 341, 342. 
Feb, a party of horse lying at Cootaparah, 
march away three days before the English 
convoy and grenadiers are attacked and cut 
oif, 344. Mmj the 24th, 1500 horse mth 
Gauderow, stationed again at Tricatopoly, miQ 
intirely defeated by Morarirow, 360, 361. 
June^ith., Monacgee reinstated, levies troops 
to recruit this loss, 361, 362. July 22d, after 
long delay, the Tanjorines Join the English 
army zX Atchempettah, 365. they are 2500 
horse and 3000 foot, mostly aimed with mus- 
kets, 368. August 17th, are disposed in the 
second line, to protect the baggage and con- 
voy, 368. their peons mentioned, 368. are 
amused by Hydernaig, who falls upon the con- 
voy, 369. September, the army take the field to 
attack Tondiman, butstoptby the preparations 
of Calliaud, 403. and during the rest of the 
year by the contrived delays of Monacgee, 403, 

Takks, the great reservoirs in India, from 
which the arable lands are watered, ,354. 

TARTAFSy Mount Caucasus to the n. separates 
India fi:om various nations of Tartars, 2. 
their cruelty in war, 13. 

TARTARS MOG UL, see Mogul. 

IMEIMEF, the East Indies lye to the s. of, 1. 
crowds of adventurers fi:om Tartary have esta- 
blished themselves in Indostan, 24. 

Tavbbnier, quoted, for a story of the des- 
potism of a Nabob, 28. 

Te Beum, sung in Pondicherry on raising the 
siege, 1748. p, 106. and on the death of 
Nazirjing, 1750, p, 159. 

Tellioherey, English settlement on the C, of 

Malabar. 1747. sends 400 Sepoys to Fort 

St. Bavid, 87. treachery of their officers, 88. 

TBPRA, kingdom, east of Indostan, from 
which it is separated by marshes and rivers, 2. 

Teeeioee, a large tract of wood-land country, 
about 30 m. n. of Tritchmopoly of which 
the chief is called Rheddy ; it was over-run by 
the French and Mysoreans during the war; 
who deposed the reigning Eheddy, and sub- 
stituted his cousin; and he not paying his 
tributes, Maissin marcheth from Pondicherry, 
deposeth him, and reinstates his antecessor, 
396. 

THAMAS EOIJLI KHAN. See Kouli Khan. 
Thevenot the younger (who travelled into 
India in 1665.) says there were Canibals (near 
Baroche,) p, 6. 

THIBET, THE GREAT AND TITTLE.^ Mount 
Caticaszis separates them firom India, 2. The 


Ganges rises in the mountams of Thibet, 14. 

Thieves, the word colleries, it is said, signifies 
Thieves, 208. 

Timaey, Timery, a fort 6 m. s. w. of Arcot. 

-1751. September, Clive attacks the fugitive 

troops of Arcot there, on the 14th and i6th, 
184, 185. November the 9th, the governor 
surrenders the fort to him, 196. 

TINIVELLY, The City or Town, the 
Country. The town is 160 m. s. of Tritchi- 
nopoly, the territory extends to Comorin, the 
country of Madtira lies between this and the 

country of Tritchmopoly, 169. 1751. Ja- 

Mwary, Ab dull Bahim and Lieut. Linis, sent 
with a force to settle the government, arrive 
at the city, 169. March from, whence they 

return to join Cope at Madura, 170.- 

1755. February, 500 Europeans and 2000 
Sepoys sent with them to reduce the coun- 
try, are joined by 1000 horse with Ma- 
phuze Khan, whom the Nabob appoints 
his Vicegerent in the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 380, they are bounded to the e. 
by the districts of Morava r, 384. who offers 
settlements on the sea coast, which will greatly 
abridge the communication wth the city of 
Tinivelly, 384. the army arrives there in the 
middle of March, 385. Catabominaigud s coun- 
try is about 50 m, n. e. of it; Nelli Cotah 
about 40, s. 386. The Moravar sends 5000 
men, to assist the Eng. in reducing the Poly- 
gars, 387. Colonel Heron lets the countries 
at farm to Maphuze Khan, 388, May the 
2d, Heron leaves the city and marches 
against NeUitangaville, situated 30 m. to the 
w. 390. the recovery of these countries ad- 
vantageous to Arcot, and excites the jealousy 
of the French, 395. who plead pretensions to 
them, 396. the submissions made in them 
during Heron’s expedition, pro ceeded intirely 
from the dread of the Eng. troops, 398. 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Caun Cat- 
teck, were left by Allum Khan in the go vern- 
ment of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
in 1752 ; they acknowledge the Nabob, their 
licentious and profligate rule, 399. on the ap- 
proach of Heron, Moodemiah and Nabi Cauii 
CJatteck retired from the town of Tinivelly 
to the PuUtaver, 400. The districts of Gala- 
cad He at the foot of the mountains which 
separate this from the country of Travencore, 
400. the Travencores retire ffiom the fort and 
districts of Calacad on the arrival of Colonel 
Heron, 401. and Maphuze Khan sends troops 
to take possession of them, 401. May, he 
marches back from Madura to Tinivelly, and 
the Company’s Sepoys go with him, 401. 
proceeds ffiom thence to the PulitavePs 401. 
represses the incursions of his Colleries into 
the districts, 402. In November, returns to 

Tinivelly, 420, 1756. The Pulitaver has 
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the ascendant 0 vet t)xe Eastern Eohjgars Ca- 
tabominaigue leads the JVestern 420. The 
city oi Madura is the bnlwai'k of the terri- 
tory of Tinivelly, 421. Moodilee, a native, 
offers to take the country at farm, 421. Abdul 
Rabini, in Gheveipetore, expects succours from 
Tinivelly, 422* the rebel confederates resolve 
to attack Maphuze Khan at Tinivelly before 
they attempt Madura, 422. March 21st, and 
are entirely defeated within seven miles of the 
town, 422, 423. Cayetar is 25 m. to the x. of 
it, 424. 

Tirmibore, Town, 8 m. w. from Madura^ the 
Pagoda of Ooilguddy stands in it, Mahomed 
Issoof passes tlirough it, April, 1756, in Ms 
march from to 423. 

TogjUpoob, Tamerlane crosses the Ganges there, 
14. 

Tonbiman, Tondaman Tondeman, the 

P o L T o A B* '1752, Fehruarg, sends 400 

horse and 3000 Colleries to the assistance of 
Mahoinedally at Tritchinopoly, 208. Jun£, 
not strong enough, nor conveniently situated, 
to favour the escape of Chundasaheb, 236, 
not obliged to act with the Kabob out of 
the districts of Tritchinopoly, 247*-*- — 1753# 
May, the Mysorean endeavours to deter him 
from supplying provisions, 285. and bribes his 

officers, 286. 1754. Maissin in vengeance 

of his assistance to the Eng. ravages Mscoun** 
try, 357. the Polygar visits Major Lawrence 
passing through Ms country, and is received 
with the regard and attention due to Ms at* 

tachment, 366. 1755, had long been at 

enmity with the Moi'avar, and is offended 
at the favour shewn him by Col. Heron, 
187. In 1749, he had assisted Monac* 
gee to take Arandanghi, who gave him jKeZ- 
linelli Cotah for the service, which the King 
of Tanjore reclaimed; the subseqtuent w^ars 
stopped the quarrel, but it breaks out in June 
1745, when the Eng. Presidency and Caliiaud 
endeavour to reconcile them ; and Monacgee 
delays to commence hostilities against Mm, 

402, 403. 1756. April, promises troops 

to accompany Mahomed Issoof into the Mo* 
dura and Tinivelly^ countries, who comes to 
Paducotta, and delivers to him the hostages of 
Catahominaigue and Etiaporum, 423. a body of 
his troops follow with his brother-in-law and 
join at Madura, where Mahomed Issoof re- 
tains them in the Company's pay, 423. 

Tondiman, the Countby and Woods 
OP THE PoLYGAB extend s. and s. e. of 
Tritchinopohj, limiting in part the coimtry 
of Tanjore to the w. 109. and lie between 

Tanjore and Madura, 208. 1752. De- 

cemh&r, remain the only district from wMch 
TritcHw^oly gets provisions, 272. to inter- 
cept wMch the Kegent forms a camp at the 

Pacquirds Tope, 273. 1753. April, a 

party of Sepoys sent to escort provisions, can- 


not get hack to the city, 281. but the convoys 
are piptected by the army encamping at the 
Facquirds Tope, 285. m, 286. June, and after 
the victory of the Golden the Sepoys re- 
turn with a stock for 50 days, 294. September 
21st, several of the French, who fled from the 
battle of the Sugar-loaf roc/c, are knocked on 
the head in Tondiman's country, 313.— 
1754. the provisions were always brought to 
the skirts of the woode, and from thence es- 
corted by detachments to the city, 343. The 
road ffoin Kelli Cotah to Cootaparak lies thi'ougli 
the skirts of the zcoods^ 344. February, after 
the defeat of the convoy, Tondimaii's coimtry 
remained again the oiily resource for provi- 
sion ; and 300 Sepoys are stationed to collect 
then^at Killanore, a village in the woods, 12 
m. from Tritehinopohj, 346. 351. Maissin 

with a large force enters the country, the in- 
habitants remove their cattle, and abandon 
their villages, which he bums, and takes Kil- 
lanore, 357# Major Lawrence, marching to 
Tanjore, passeth through the woods, 358. Au- 
gust 20th, provisions procured as usual from 
tMs and the country of Tanjore, 370- Fu- 
ducottdh the principal town, 1756. April, 
Mahomed Issoof marches tMther in his way 
to Madura, 423. 

f o N D I M A n's Bbotheb-in-Law. * 1 755, 

Caliiaud corresponds and cO-.fers with him on 
the Polygars quarrel with Tanjore, concerning 

Arandanghi and Kelli Nelli Cotah, 402. 

1756. / pril 10th, he joins Mahomed Issoof 
at Madura with some of TondimaNs forces, 
who retains them in the Company’s pay, 423. 
Topasses, are the mixed Christians born in 
India, employed as Infantry ; pretend to be de- 
scendants of the first Portugueze, and have 
their name ( it is said) from wearing a hat, 89. 

Topasses, in the service of Chundasaheb. 

1751. July the 13th, 100 advance with 

4000 Sepoys to the attack of Dalton’s post at 
Htatoor, p, 175. 

Topasses, in the service of the English. 

1746. December, 100 at Fort St, David, 

81, of which 50 are in the sally made on the 
Fr. troops retreating trom the garden-house, 83. 

1747 . June, 200 arrive there ftoni 

Bombay, 87, 1748. August, of the Com- 

pany’s battalion serving at the siege of Foiidi^ 
cherry, 300 of the 750 were Topasses, 98. 

1751. July, 100 stationed with Dalton 

in the advanced post at Utatooi', 174. and be- 
have well when attacked and retreating, 157. 

1754 . May, in the battalion of 400 men, 

wMch marched from Madrass to join Ma- 
phuze Khan at Conjeverum, half were To- 
passes, 362. AuguU, these and others form a 
part of the 1200 men in battalion, reviewed 
at Atchempettah, 368. 

Topasses, in the service of the F b e n c h.-- — 
1753. May 10 th, in the fight on the Island 

of. 
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of Seringham iiear 284. Sep-* 

temher 21st, two compames stationed at tke 
Golden Eock, wlien the Eiiglisli army gain the 
Tictory of the Sugar-loaf Book, 310. Novem- 
be)\ 200 more arriYe to the army at Bering- 
hanif 320. December^ they have four com- 
panics each 100 men distmct from their bat- 
talion, 343; — —1754. August 19th, 400 in 
the action opposing the English army retnrn- 
ing from Ta?^ore, 369. 

Topasses ill, the service of Mahomedadly. 
1752, a company at Tritchimpohj commanded 
by Clement Poverio, 259. 

Topasses in the service of MonAnmow and 

the MouPuAtoes.^ 1753. January the 9th, 

two companies advance with them to the at- 
tack of the village of Trivadi, 276, Aiigtisf 
23d, arrive with liim at Seringhamf 304. 

Tbade Wind, at Mauritius, 94. 

T R A V E N C 0 E Countey, Kingdom of, is 

the most southern division of the Malabar 
coast, opposite to Tlnivelly^ and ends as that, 
at Gape Comorin, formerly of small extent, 
carried by the present King to the boundaries 
of Cochin, 400. the country does not admit 
the service of cavalry, 400.— — 1755. June, 
July, Moodemiah goes thither, returns with 
2000 Travancores to Calacad, accompanies 
them back, 401. and returns again in Sep- 
tember with more, 402. 

Travencore, King- of, has greatly extended the 
dominion, employed Lamioy a French officer, 
who trained 10,000 Naires as European In- 
fantry, besides which the King has 20,000 
other foot; he bought the fort and districts 

of Calacad of Moodemiah, 400, 401. 

2755. July, to w^hom he fuiiiishes 2000 Tra- 
vencores in order to re-take this place ; re- 
calls these troops, 401. but in Septe?nber sends 
Moodemiah back with more, 402, 

Teavencoees, meaning the native troops of 

the country. 1755. July, 2000 proceed 

with Moodemiah to Calacad ; are recalled, 

401. but in September move return with him, 

402. 

Teeasuees, the value of the effects and mo- 
ney carried by Thamas Kouli Khan out of 
India is said to amount to 70 millions of 
pounds Sterling, 23. Treasures in India are 
buried in times of danger, 134. ofl^azirjing 
computed at 2, 500, 000?. the jewels at 500,000?. 
162. Mr. liobins' proposal to intercept them, 
168. 

Teenwith Lieutenant, 1 7'5 1 . Septem- 

ber, killed by a French Sepoy at the sally 
made from the fort of Arcot on the quarters 
of Kajahsaheb, 186, 

Tricaiopolg, a fort 18 m. E. of Tritchinopoly, 
— 11 bZ. December, Gauderow stationed there 
with body of troops to punish the Morra- 


toes, 325. several convoys of provisions es- 
corted from hence to the Eng. camp, 326. 
1754, the Tanj ore merchants, who sup- 
ply them, will not venture nearer than this 
place to Tritd/imopolg, ZiZ, Eebniary the 12th, 
the convoy and grenadiers halt here, who 
were cut off the next day, 344. May 22d, 
Gauderow with 1500 horse" surprised and en- 
tirely defeated here by Morarirow, 360, 
361. 

Teinco NOMAX EE, Bay and Harboui* in the 
.Island of Ceylon." — —T746. Jtme, Feyton. 
with the Eng. squadron goes thither after the 
fight with Delabourdonnais, 63. Aiigust, puts 
to sea, refitted there, 64. — — 114:7. October, 
November, the ships of Griffin’s squadron 
wrliich could not bear out the monsoon on 
the. Coast, repair thither, 88. December, Grif- 
fin likewise in his own ship, and returns with 
his squadron to Fort St. David in Jammij 
1748, p, 88. Atigust, Grifiin with three ships 
goes there, and sails from thence to Europe in 
January 1749, p, 98. part of Boscawen’s 
squadron w^ent thither on raising the siege of 
Pondicherry, 107, Ajmil 13th,' most of the* 
Eng. squadron by being there escape the storm, 
which raged at '‘Fort St. David and Roidonovo, 
109. — ^ 1755. Admiral Watson with the* 
squadron go thither in March, to avoid the 
change of the monsoon, and return to Fort St.- 
David in the middle of May, 397. 

Teinomaxee. — 1752. February, parties of 
the Morratoes plundering hereabouts, 277. 
situated 40 m. s. of Arcot in the high road: 
to Tritchinopoly ; Mortizally in April 1753 
agrees with Dux>ieix to besiege it. Morarirow 
moves likewise to assist, 288. It is besieged by 
Morarirow, Mortizally’ s troops, Hussan Al- 
ly with 500 Sepoys, and 50 Emopeans from 
Pondicherry, and is gallaittly defended by 
B^^katoolah, 305. September, 500 Sepoys sent 
from Arcot fall on the besiegers in concert 
with Berkatoolali, when Hussan Ally is 
killed, and the rest raise the siege, 316, 
317. 

TEiPETTr. Pagoda, very famous, on a moun- 
tain about 50 m. n. e. of Arcot, the great 
feast is celebrated in September, when pilgrims 
arrive from all parts, and pay for their w’or- 
ship ; fr om these collections the Bramius pay 
a tribute of 60,000 pagodas a year to the go- 
vernment ; this revenue the Nabob made over 

to the Eng. company, 317, 318. 

Mahomed Comaul from Nelore tries to 
get possession of the Pagoda before tlie feast 
begins, and is defeated hy a party from Ma- 
drass commandedby Ensi^^is Holt and Ogilby, 
in conjunction with NazcabuIIa and li.is troops, 
is taken prisoner, andimmediately pul to cleatli 
by NazeabiillH, 318. m, 32G, 
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TMITORINOPOI f;. Oouotey, DiSTmOTS, 
Kingdom of, forms part of tlie southern 
boundary of the 37. was gOTerued 

by its omi Bajah, who paid tribute to the 
Mogul through the Nabob of Arcot ; in 1736 
submits to Subderally and Chundasaheb, who 
had got possession of the Queen and the city, 

38. Chtmdasaheb is left in the government, 

39. and injures Mysore and Tanjore, 41. 

the Morratoes having taken Chunda- 
saheb and the city, place Morarirow in the 
government, 44. In 1680, the King of Trit- 
chinopoly attacked and well nigh conquered 
Tanjore, but is repulsed by the Morratoes un- 
der Sevagee’s brother, 108. TanJoreJxmts it to 
the w. 109. m, 129. the country of Madura 
lies s. between this and Tinimllyy 169.^ Its 
Western boundaries adjoin to the dominion 
of Mysore, 202. Patents from Salabadjing, 
giving the country to Dupleix, produced at 
the conference at Sadrass, 338. 

TRITCEINOPOLZ City. — 1736. Sub- 
deraUy and Chundasaheb proceed thither with 
an army on pretence of receiving the tribute, 
whenChundasahebgetspossessionoftheQueen 
and city, 38. is left governor pf the king- 
dom, and puts the city in a good state of 

defence, 38. 1740. marches from hence 

to assist Doastally ; and returns on the news 
of his death, 42. Meerassud stipulates with 
the Morratoes that they shall take the city 
from him, 43. they besiege it unexpectedly. 
Chundasaheb*s brothers attempt to relieve it, 
who fall, and he surrenders on the 26th of 
March, 1741, p, 44. the Morratoes leave 
Morarirow in the government, 44. November, 

who declares against Mortizally, 50. 

1753. Auyust, Morarirow surrenders the city 
to Nframalmuluck, 51. Tanjore lies about 30 

m. w. 109. m, 118. 1749. July the 

23d, Mahomedally escapes hither from the 
battle of Amboor, his mother with his father's 
treasures had been deposited here before, 
132. — 120 Europeans are sent to him there 
from Port St. David's 133. Oatober, Dupleix 
enjoins Chundasaheb to attack it, 133. who 
invests Tanjore, 134. to which 20 Europeans 

are detached from Tritchinopoly, 135. 

1750. Dupleix rebukes Chundasaheb for not 
having attacked this city instead of Tanjore, 
137. March, Mahomedally from thence joins 
Naziijing at Yaldoie, with 6000 horse and 
the English detachment, 138. December the 
4th, he escapes back from the field of battle 
on the death of Nazirjmg, 157. treats with 
Dupleix to surrender the city, 162 and 168. 

1751. February, Captain Cope with 280 

Europeans and 800 Sepoys sent from Fort St. 
David to protect it, 168, the town of TiniveUy 
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is 160 m. s. to: which Abdull Eahim and 
Dieutenant Innis are sent with a force, 
169. Madura, in the possession of Ahum Khan, 
cuts off the communication with 
169. Cope and Abdullwahab sent against 
Madura, 169. there were only two serviceable 
pieces bfbattermg cannon in Tritchinopoly, 

169. Cope and Abdullwahab return frustrated, 

170. Chundasaheb preparing to march against 
it from Arcot, 17 1. the Nabob's troops and 
Cope udth the English detachment from hence 
join the English army, commanded by Gin- 
gen, 171, 172. the English army retreat 
from Vdlcondah towards Tritchinopoly, 174. 
arrive on the Coleroon in sight, 177. the 
Caveri sends off the arm called the Coleroo?i 
about 5 m. n. w. from the city ; the two 
channels nearly unite again at Coiladdy, 15 m. 
to the E. 177. the government had two boats 
to ferry horses on the Coleroon, 179. the 
camion in Tritchinopoly, and those in the 
Pagoda of Seringham intersect, 179. the situa- 
tion, extent, and defences of the city describ- 
ed, 180, The English army encamp on the 
w. side; the Nabob's on tne s. 180. Chun- 
dasaheb's and the French to the n. 181. 
July, Figot sends forward the detachment 
from VerdacheUm, 182. August, Clive sent 
with another from St, David, Clarke with 
another from Devi Cotah, both join at Con* 
dore, and proceed through the Tanjore coun- 
try : the King suffering both the English and 
French troops to pass, 182. — 600 men in the 
English battalion at the city. 183, Clive re- 
turning to Fort St. David proposes an expe- 
dition against .^cot, as a means of drawing 
off ppt of the enemy's force from the attack 
of Tritcimopoly, 183. September, Chunda- 
saheb detaches 4000 of his troops to besiege 
him there, 186. the retreat of the English 
army to Tritchinopoly prejudices the reputa- 
tion of then affairs, 192. m, 196. Decern* 
her, Basinrow leaving Clive proceeds with 
his Morratoes (1000) to Tritchinopoly, 199. 
ineffectual operations of the French and 
Chundasaheb against the city, 200, 201. the 
French fire the same shot at the city as had 
been fired by the English ships against Pozi- 
dicherry, 202. Seventy horsemen with 500,000 
rupees arrive to the Nabob from Mysore, 
203. who see a skirmish, 203. Caroor is 
situated 50 m. w. 203. Innis Khan the 
Morratoe arrives with 500, p, 204, the. plain 
of Tritchinopoly full of hollow ways, 204. the 
French dragoons cut off on the plain by Innis 
Khan, 204, 205. the Mysoreans preparing 
to come from Caroor ; Trusler detached to 
meet them at Kistnaveram, 30 m. w. 206. 
then Cope, 206, 207. who being killed, 

Dalton 
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Dalton is sent, 2^7- and at lengtli tlie regent 
with, his own army and the Morratoes of Mora- 
rirow pass onwards, 207. and Dalton returns 
with the English detachments, 208. Monac- 
jee joins the Naboh with 3000 horse and 
2000 foot from Tmjore ; Totidman sends 
400 horse and 3000 Colleries, the KaboVs 
force is now become superior to Chundasa- 
heb’s 208, .m, 200. reinforcement 

with Xawrence and Clive, approaching 
through Tanjore 213, m, 214. MarcA the 
28th, halt within 10 miles of the city, from 
w^hence they are joined by two detaclnnents, 
imder the command of Dalton, 214. the 30th, 
light and cannonade in thepMn, 215, 216, 
217. the whole arrive at the city, 217. the 
English troops hnew little of the plam, and 
Dalton, detached in the night to beat up 
Chundasaheb's camp, is misled by the guides, 
217. the 18 pounder taken by him at Mi- 
mtsertim, presented to the Nabob as the first 
trophy gained in the Avar, 219. AprU Clive’s 
division stationed oX Samiaveram, is within a 
forced march from the city, 221. The Eng. 
and the troops of the other allies on the s. 
of the Caveri form a line extending 5 m. 
on each side of the city, 226. Ifay the 15th, 
the cannon of the city fire on the enemy 
moving in the island of SeringJiamt Avhilst 
CUve is cannonading them from Pitchmdah 
229. only three pieces of battering cannon 
in the city and with the alKes, 232. 240. 
the head of Chundasaheb sent by^ Monacgee 
to the Nabob, it is carried three times round 
the city, and then packed up in a box to 
be sent to Delhi. 241. Eour hundred of the 
French prisoners, with the stores and ar- 
tillery, taken at Jwmhahistna^ carried into 
the city, 243. the Nabob is very unwil- 
ling to depart with the English army into 
the Carnatic, 243. the Mysorean reveals the 
cause; that the Nabob had agreed to ^ive 
him Tritchinopoly as the price of his assist- 
ance, 243. the Nabob’s arguments and ex- 
pedients to Major Lawrence, 244. his con- 
ference with the Mysore commissaries and 
Morarirow, 245, 246. who means to get the 
city Inmself, 246. June the 16th, the Eng. 
troops, which had proceeded to Utatoor^ 
return in order to protect the Nabob 
against the designs of the Mysoreans, 246, 
Vague promises and accommodation with 
them. 700 Mysoreans admitted into the city 
as a guarantee, 246, 247. June the 28tn, 

the Nabob departs with the English troops, 
247. the Tonjorines return home, the Poly- 
gara not obliged to serve out of the districts 
of Tritchinopoly, 247. the Mysoreans and 
Morratoes remain in their encampment to 
the Av. 247. Dupleix foments their discon- 


tent, 252. the Eegent forms several plots to 
get the city, 257, 258, 259. the Pagodas of 
Wariore 3 miles w, gaiTisoned by Sepoys 
fr'om the city, 259, 260, Kiroodin Khan 
the Nabob’s governor tells the Mysorean he 
has no city to expect, 260, the Be^ent pre- 
tends that he will relinquish his claim to it, 
if the Nabob will pay Ms expences, 8 mil- 
lions and 5 hundred thousand rupees, 260, 
Dupleix promises to take and give it to the 
Mysorean, 261, Innis Khan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes detached by the Regent to join the 
French, 261, the Regent cuts off provisions^ 
268. Dalton ordered by the Presidency to 
treat Mm as an enemy, 268, Decemi^er 23d, 
marches in the night, and beats up the 
Mysore camp under Seringham, 268, 269, the 
next day the Mysoreans cut off half the English 
force of the garrison stationed at the grmt 
Choultry on the Island, 270, 271. Dalton 
turns out the 700 Mj^'screaijs, but detains their 
commander Gopaulrauze, the Regent’s bro- 
ther. 271* Vetore Pagoda, 4 m. to the w. 
30 Europeans beat up the enemy’s guard here 
and give no quarter, 272. the Regent cuts 
off the noses of the country people bringing 
provisions, and sends them thus mangled into 
the city, 272. wMch in the end of March 
is almost reduced to famine, 273. Dupleix 
protracts hostilities in the Carnatic, to prevent 
the Mysorean from receiving any interrup- 
tion in his attempts against TritcMnopoly, 277. 
Major Lamence at Trivadi receives sudden 
news of the want of proAusions in the city ; 
Kiroodin Khan, having sold out all the stores 
of grain, 280, 281. marches Avith the Nabob 
and the army to its relief through Tanjore, 
281. but the Tanjorine cavalry accompany 
him only one day’s march, 281. Dalton from 
the city makes various attacks on the camp 
which the Mysoreans had established at the 
PcLcqmr6*8 tope, 282, wMch rejoins the camp 
at Seringham oTi the approach of Major Law- 
rence, and the people of the country bring 
provisions, 283. May the 6th, Lawrence 
arrives, the army in the field, 500 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 horse, 283. the next day 
arrives a strong reinforcement sent by Dupleix 
to the Regent, 283. May 10th, action on 
Island opposite to Mootcbchellimor, 283, 
28X the English return to the city, 285. 
practices of the Mysorean, to prevent Tanjore 
and Tondiman from supplying provisions, 
285. LaAvrence promises them not to quit 
Tritchinopoly, until their countries are se- 
cure, 286. the distress of Tritchinopoly en- 
courages Mortizally to take the field against 
Arcot, 287. Trinomalee, 40 m. s. of Arcot, 
is situated on the high road, 233. June 
26th, the hattU of the Golden Pocic saA^es the 
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C3ity, 293. the Nabob, ready to proceed with 
the a,rmy to Tanjore, is stopped by his troops 
in. his palace, andresciied by Dalton with the 
English grenadiers, 294. 295, 296. Woods 
skirt tliepto to the s. 296. GonandaTcoiUvi 
the half way to Taiijore, 296.^ where 

Major Lawrence marching from Tritcliino- 
poly halts, 296. only 50 of the Nabob's 
troops accompany him, the rest remain under 
the walls, and go o^’er at noon-day to the 
Mysoreans, not frred upon by the garrison, 
296. Dalton blows up Warnore, the explosion 
fails at 296. D Cattans em- 

ployed by Dupleix and Bremer to surprize 
the city by means of the French prisoners, is 
admitted, and detected by Dalton, 297 to 
299. Dalamm/s Choultry, 6 m. e. 299, 
August the 7th, the army returning from 
Tanj ore halt here ; wliilst niarcMng onwards, 
signals from the Bock mi the apprize them 

of the enemy's motions on the pfem, 300. 
August the 9th, action in which the enemy 
endeavour to prevent the army return- 
ing to the city with a convoy of provisions 
from Tanj ore, and are defeated, 300 to 303. 
a reinforcement of Morratoes with Morarirow, 
and of troops fr'om Pondicherry, stronger 
than the wiiole of the English force, arrive to 
the enemy, 304. wi, 306. Motions and situa- 
tion of the two armies near the city, 306 
to 309. Septemler the 2Ist, Battle of the Sugar •• 
loaf Rock^ in which the enemy are entirely 
routed, 309 to 314. Weijcondah taken, 314, 
315. October 23d, the army on the setting in 
of the rainy monsoon go into cantonnrents 
Qoiladdy, when 150 Europeans and 4000 
Sepoys are left to reinforce the garrison, 316, 
the city now well supplied with provisions, 
319 November, design of the French to 
assault it, 320. description of Baltmi^s 
battery, and the gateway in which it was 
formed, 320, 321, November the 27th, 

Assa^dt and Escalade made in the night by 
the French troops and repulsed, 321 to 324. 
a party from Coiladdy reinforce the garrison. 
December fhB 3d, Lawrence arrives fr’om thence 
with the army, 324. the repulse of the assault 
reclaims the King of Tanjore, 325. Tricato- 
poly, a fort, 18 m. e. Gander ow stationed 
there, pretends he is iireparing to march with 
the whole army of Tanjore to TritcMnopoly, 
325. m, 326. — 1754. the English force 
never suffreient to carry on the war both at 
Gokondah and Tritchinopoly, 336, m, 338; 
February, not a tree staaiding on the plain, 
all cut down dming the war, 343. the pro^- 
visions out of the Tanj ore country are lodged at 
Tneatopohj ; out of tondbnaifs at the skirt of 
the woods; from whence they are escort© dto the 
city by large detachments, 343. (Feb. 12th, 


thegreat eonrd^coming with theGreiiadiers,eut 
oif between and Mlimiserum, 243 to 

345.) on the loss of which the K. of Tanjore 
discourages his merchants from supplying more 
provisions to the city 346. but some axe got 
from Tondiman's and brought from 

Killanore, 346. the King of Tanjore suspends 
his treaty with the Mjrsoreaii, but will not 
send his troops to Tritchinopoly, 348. April, 
discovery of Poniapah's treachery, and design 
to render Mahomed Issoof suspected of be- 
traying the city to the Mysorean, 348. Go- 
pinrawze, an inhabitant, concerned with Po« 
niapah, 350. the Regent ofiers to Poniapah 
to repay the Eng. their expences if they will 
give him the city, 351. May 12th, Major 
Lawrence ill, is obliged to go into the city, 
355. and views from the gateway the engage- 
ment of the two armies, 356. the attachment 
of Tondiman had alone of late enabled the 
Eng, to stand their ground, 357, Major Law- 
rence marches to Tanjore, trusting that the 
incursion of Maissin would induce the King to 
join his forces to the Eng. 357. adds 100 Eu- 
ropeans to the garrison, 358. m, 359. m, 360. 
m, 362. m, 363, the city receives two or 
three convoys after the departure of the army, 
on which the enemy encamp on the plain, 
and effectually stop them, 364. Monaegee 
agrees to collect as much provisions as will be 
consumed in the city during the stay the Eng. 
army make at Tanjore, 365. August 17th, 
(Action on the plain on the return of the Eng. 
army with the convoy, 868 to 370.) during 
which Kilpatrick^sallies with apart of the gar- 
rison against a party marching from Seringham, 
370. the enemy destroy at MootaDheUimor the 
water-courses which supply the ditches and 
reservoirs of the city, 371. which are re- 
paired under the inotection of Mahomed Is- 
soof, and six companies of Sepoys posted 
there, 371. the 11th, the sus|>ension 

of arms proclaimed here, 372. when Major 
Lawrence quits the city and the command of 
the army, and goes to Madrass, 372. Decem- 
ber, the tw’o armies waiting for the conclu- 
sion of the' treaty had attempted nothing deci- 
sive, 372. 1755. Notwithstanding the 

truce, the Regent of Mysore resolves to re- 
main until he gets the city, 380. Maphuze 
Khan, with a thousand horse, arrived in the 
end of December, 380. In February Colonel 
Heron with the English troops, and those of 
Maphuze Khan, proceed to the reduction of 
the Madura and Tinivelly countries : the Na- 
bob goes with them as far as Maiiapar, where 
four of the principal Poly gars dependant on 
Tritchinopoly settle and pay their arrears to 
him, 380, 381. but Lachenaig, another, equi- 
vocates and resists, SSI to 383. he is reduced 
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and the Nabob returns to Tritcliinopoly, 383, 
Desaixssaye, the Fr, Commandant at Sering- 
ham, adYises Kilpatrick of the Mysorean’s 
scheme to s-urprize the city ; who in mockery 
offers to leaye the open, 3*88. Apilih^ 
the Mysorean marches away to his oym 
conntry, duped by all on whom he had relied 
to obtain possession of Tritchinopoly, 389. 
The army, with Colonel Heron, returns and 
encamps at Wariore Pagodas, 395. the districts 
of Terriore are SO m. N. 396. Calliatid, ap- 
pointed to command in Tritchinopoly, pre- 
pares to oppose Maissin inarching against Ter- 
7'iore, 396. the topods of Arielore begin about 
60 m. to the n. b. of WariorepoUam farther 
Eastward. Calliaud ordered to oppose Maissin 
attacking them, on which he is recalled to 
Pondicherry, 397. m, 399. m, 401. Calliaud 
goes twice to Tanj ore, to reconcile the quarrel 
between the K. and Tondiman, 402. and 
makes preparations as if he intended to take 
the held against both. 403. m, 404. the ho- 
stages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum pri- 
soners in the city, 420. Calliaud receives in- 
telligence of the design of the rebels to seize 
Madura; is ordered to equip and forward 
Mahomed Issoof, 421. March 24:th., news 
brought of Maphuze Khan’s victory over 
Moodemiah and the Poly gars, 423. Mahomed 
Issoof marches with 1200 Sepoys, 100 Coffe- 
ries, some Colleries and artillery, carries the 
hostages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum to 
Tondiman, 423. m, 427. m. 436. 

Teivadi, a fortified Paooda, with a, peitah, 
15 m. w. of Fort St. David, 147.— — -1750. 
Julg, taken possession of by the Er. it is s. of 
the Pannar, 148. the Pr. encamp 8 m. to 
the East, 148. Cope xvith Mahomedally sum- 
mon it ; the Nabob’s troops afraid to at- 
tack it, 148. m, 149. Augitst the 19th, the 
Er. camp reinforced, 150. they entirely defeat 
Mahomedally, left by the English, 150. m. 151. 

m, 167. 1752. Juhj the 6th, the Erench 

Sepoys surrender it to the Nabob and Law- 
rence on the first summons ; the Eng. army 
encamps here, 248. Villaparum, 12 m. isr. 
253. the 26th, Major Kineer reinforced from 
Trivadi, 254. returns hither defeated at Viera- 
vandi, 255. the Eng. army move, and encamp 
at Chimimdelum, 255. m, 258. Major Law- 
rence having defeated the Er, at Bahoor, and 
being joined by 3000 Morattoes with Innis 
Khan, encamps again at Trivadi, 261. 
October, marches from thence agamst Van- 
diwash, 266. the army returns October ZIb%, 
a violent storm, the rains and sickness 
oblige them to go to Fort St, David Novem- 
ber the 15th, 267. Innis Khan, in the begin- 
ing of November, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi 
and went to Pondicherry, 268. 1753. Ja- 

nuary, the Erench troops, and Morarirow with 


4000 Morattoes, encamp on the banks of the 
Pannar in sight of Trivadi, the Eng. and the 
Nabob return hither, 276. the 9th, Morari- 
row attacks the village and is repulsed, several 
fights during the month, the Slorattoes hax- 
rassing the &g. line marching to and from 
Fort St, David for provisions, 276. a detach- 
ment sent to bring up the Tanjoie horse, who 
are recalled by the King before they arrive, 
277. Dupleix reports that the English anny 
are on the brink of ruin, 278. 4^n7 1st 
fight long continued, as the Eng. line are re- 
turning with a convoy from Fort St, David, 
Easinrow killed, 279, 280. Major Lawrence 
approaches nearer the Er. camp, and canno- 
nades their entrenchment, but finds it too 
strong, 280. Kilpatrick detached to retake 
Bonagherry, 280, April 20th, the army sud- 
denly obliged to march away to the relief of 
which is reduced to the utmost 
distress for the want of provisions, 281. they 
leave in Trivadi 150 Europeans and 500 Se- 
poys, 281. on the march of the Eng. a jpart 
of the Erench troops likewise march from Tri- 
vadi to join the Mysoreans at Seringham 283, 
the remainder attack the village and are re- 
pulsed by Captain Chace, 286. they some days 
after attack it again ; part of the garrison, 
having driven the Er. back, quit the village to 
push theii- success, and are all cut off by the 
Morattoes ; the rest within the Pagoda get 
drunk, mutiny, and oblige Chace to surren- 
der, 286, 287. 

Trivandapantm, near Fort St. David, — —1750. 
July, the Eng, troops encamp here, in readi- 
ness to join Mahomedally coming with a large 
force from Arcot, 148. 

Trivatore, 25 m. w. of Madrass, 1751. 

October, Lieut. Innis, proceeding with a rein- 
forcement to Clive at Arcot, is surrounded in 
Trivatore by Bajasahab's troops, and after a 
sharp fight extricates his detachment, 191. 

Teuslbb, Ensign. 1751. August, detached 

by Cingen, takes Coiladdy, defends it gal- 
lantly whilst tenable, 180. abandons it in the 
night, 181. December, sallies against the party 
at the Er. rock, 205. detached to Kistnaveram 
with an insufficient force, which is therefore 
followed by more xvith Cope and Dalton, 206, 

Tocgogee, one of the three sons of Bevagee’s 
brother, who in 1680 took possession of the 
kingdom of Tanj ore ; in which Tuccogee 
himself likewise reigned, succeeding his bro- 
ther Serbogee, 108. 

Tuckeasaheb, Governor of Vandmash, mar- 
ried to a sister of Subderally, 50. 1752. Oc- 

tober, summoned by the Eng. army, of which 
the Sepoys storm his Pettali whilst he is nego- 
tiating, pays the Nabob 300,000 rupees, 266, 
267. 

■.■■■"Kxx TXJKME- 
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TOEMEGHEEIN CHAN, a descendant of 
0mgis Ehan, styled by Tamerlane's historian 
one of the great Emperors of Asia, acquires 
great reputation by his conquests and exploits 
in India in 1240, j5. 11. 


" ' H. ' 

VTSBBG TARfABS. Babr, yielding to their 

^ conquests, retires from Mmoranlmr towards 
Lidistf 17. 

VSBEG TARTAET^ Indostan is separated from 
it by deserts and the JPampomims, 1, 2. 

Utatooe. Strbioiits of Eobt, 25 m. from 
Tritchmopolyy in the road to Arcot, the streigliU 
described, the Fort is two m. to tlie s. of them 
— —1752. Juhjy the Eng. and the Nabob's 
army retreating before Ohundasaheb and the 
Er. take post in the Streights, the fort, and a 
■pillage in front of the streights, 174. Gingen 
with some officers saUy, and are well nigh cut 
off, 175. July the 13th, Dalton, attacked in 
the advanced village, retires to the main body, 
175,176. the whole army, leave the streights and 
retreat to the Coleroon, 177. li«y, the division 
sent with Clive to Samiaveram was intended 
to intercept all communication between 5^^- 
ringham and Fondicherry through the Streights 
221. April the 14th, D'Autueil arrives there 
with a reinforcement, 222. Clive marches to 
attack him, but he retires into the /or^, 222. 
May the 9th, Dalton detached to attack him 
there, they fight, D'Autneil retires again into 
the fort, which he abandons the same night, 
and Dalton takes possession of the next morn- 
ing. 226, 227, 228. is recalled by Major 
Dawrence, 228. m, 233. D'Antueil advancing 
again, is met by Clive seven miles beyond the 
streights f 234. 16th and ISth, theEng. 

troops proceed to TJtatoor, but are immedi- 
ately recalled to TritcMnopoly, 246. 1753. 

May 10th, the Fr. reinforcement comes to 
Seringham through the streights, 283. Ter- 
riore lies K. w. of them, 398. 


Y, 

TTADAOHEEin:, Bolyoae of the most pow- 
V erful of the western Polygars of Tinivelly, 
his districts adjoin on the West to the PuUta'- 
mr's, who leads him, 420. 

Yalaeu, Yalaebu, Kivee, runs by Fb?- 

condah, 172. 1752. June, motions of 

the Fr. and Eng. in the bed of the river, 173. 

►1753. May, it is dry again, when 

crossed by Clive’s Sepoys to attack D’Autueil 
under the Pettah of Volcondah, 234. The 
woods of Arielore stretch n. to this river, 396. 


Y^au d 0 e e, W* a l n 0 r e, 15 m. w. from Pon- 
dicherry. — '--’17 oO. March 22d, Naznjing’s 
army encamps, and is joined there by Major 
La-wTence from Fort St. David, and Maho- 
medally from Tritehinopohj, 138, April, Ma- 
jor Lawrence returns to Fort St. David, 
Birjing breaks up his camp, and goes to Ar£?o^, 
146. m, 149. August, the main bo% of the 
Er. troops encamped here proceed to Trivadi, 

150. -1753. January 3d, they with the 

Morattoes march from hence, and encamp in 
sight of 276. 

YALID, 6th of the Ealifs Ommiades ascended 
A, C. 70S, of the Hegira 90. he made con- 
quests in India, 9, 

Yandiwash, Fort of Tuckeasaheb. 1742, 

Seid Mahomed and his mother ifraced there 
after the death of his father Subderally, 50. 
In 1749, the mother with a posthumous son 
is there, 119. situated 20 m. if. of Gingee, 

266. 1752. October, sommoned by Major 

Lawrence and the Nabob, the English Sepoys 
storm the Pettah during the negotiation, ran- 
somed by Tnckeasaheo for 300,000 rupees, 
266, 267. the army returns from hence to 
Trimdi, 266. m, 268. 

Yansittae t, 1754. January, appointed 

with Palk to treat with the Pr. commissaries 
at Sadrass, 337. 

Ybloeb, Yelooe, Foet, Town, Domain, Fief. 

■ 1710, given by DoastaUy to his nephew 

Bokerally, 37.— 1740, May, Subderally, on 
the death of his father DoastaUy, killed at the 
battle of Damalcherry, takes refuge in Yelore, 
42. the town well fortified, the citadel or fort 
built 200 years ago by the Morratoes, 45, is 

the strongest in the Carnatic, 45. 1741, 

Mortizally, son of BokeraHy, the Governor, 
unwilling to paf the proportion assessed on his 
fef towards discharging the ransom of the 
province to the Morratoes, 46, October 2d, 
causes SubderaEy tobe assassinated in the^r#, 
47, 48. The army of Subderally encamped 
aroimd, rise in tumult to sack the town, 48, 49. 
are appeased with promises and money, and 
acknowledge Mortizally Nabob, 49, Novem- 
ber, 'wh.o goes to Arcot, and is proclaimed 
there, 49. and returns in a great fright, 60. 
1744. Jtme, comes to the wedding cele- 
brated by Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 56. is pre- 
sent at the assassination of this Prince, and in- 
stantly escapes back to Yellore, 57, 5S. m, 59, 
the Pitanswho committed the murder, had 
often been with him here, 60. m, 119 m, 

151. m, 168 1751. September, Morti- 

zally from VeUre joins Eajahsaheb at Arcot 
with 2000 men, 188. November, Eajahsaheb 
beats up Basinrow near Velore, 196. and 
marches from thence to Arni, 197. Febmary, 
Clive, marching towards Vekrei is recalled to 

Fort- 
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Port St. Da'vii' 212. 247. 50 Europeans 

sent thither from Po7uUchm'Ui who conspire 
%Yith the Pr. prisoners at Arcott 275. Marchy 
Mortizally comes ^orxi Tehre to Fondichernjf 
and returns, 278. — — 1753. Aprit, the 
troops of Vekre defeat those of Aroot, mostly 
Sepoys, who desert their commander, Jo. 
Smith, and he, with two other Europeans, 
are taken prisoners, 287, 288. besiege Tri- 
nomalee, 305. where they are entirely defeat- 
ed and their general killed (316,) 317. 338. 

— — 17 56. Jmiuarpy the Eng. army, com- 
manded by Kilpatrick, set down beforeTeiore, 
417. Kegotiations there tintil the army re- 
turns to Arcot, 418 to 420. Great im- 
portance of the Port and town, 420. m, 421. 

■ nif 425. 

Y E L O B n, G e VE B N 0 B 0 P, PHOt^SDAB OP, 
meaning Mortizally, m, 119, m, 131, 168. 

275. m, 278. 338. m, 372. 

Vehre Pagoda, 4 m. West of Tritchinopoly, 
where the Mysoreans kept a detachment to in- 
tercept provisions.- — -1752. January, a party 
from the city blow open the gateway, and put 
all the Mysoreans within to the sword, 272. 

Yenkati Ghebbi, Yankati Ghebbi, 50 
m. inland fipom the sea, about 70 m. if. e, of 
Madrass, the principal town of the Polygar 
Bangar Yatcham Naigue, 417. 

Y&'^'^daloor, a Yiliage 25 m. s. w. of Madrass, 
where Bajahsaheb with the Fr. troops encamp 
and fortify, but abandon it on the approach 
of CliTe, February Uko 2d, 1752, p, 208. 

Y BBnACHELiJM, YebdachiIjUM, Paooi>a, 
large and strong, 40 m. inland of F 0 'i St, 
David, 1751. Apnl, attacked, and sur- 

renders to the Eng. army with Giiigen, who 
leaves 20 Europeans and 50 Sepoys in it, 171, 
172. In July, it remains the only fort ac- 
knowledging Mahomedally, is invested by the 
troops of a neighbouring Polygar, who are 
dispersed by a detachment led by Pigot and 
Clive ; they send on the detachment to TriUhi- 
mpoly, 181, 182. is in the high road firom 
Tritehinopohj to Trivadi, 248. and to Pondi- 

cheri'y, 283. 1753, Jtdy, surrenders to 

Hussan Ally, commander of the Fr. Sepoys, 
305. 

Vieravmidi, Town, near the Passes of Ghigee, 

1752. July the 26th, the Eng. troops 

under the command of Major Kineer, attack 
the Er. posted here, and are repulsed and 
routed, 253, 254, 255. the Er. troops march 
from hence and take VUlapanmi, 255. 

Yictobia Eobt, the name given by the Eng. 
to BawcooifCjWhen taken by Commodore James, 
4pn7, 1755, |7, 413. 

Yillanore, Villanour, near Pondicherry, ", — 

1750. February, Murzafajing and Clmnda- 
saheb, and the Er. troops returning from Tan- 
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Joi*e, are harrasseel by Morarhow, until they 
arrive here, 137. where they encamp 138. a 
cannonade between the Eng. troops with Na- 
zirjing and the Erench troops here, a mutiny 
of the Erench officers in the camp obliges 
B’ Autueil to march all the troops to Pondi- 
cherry, Chundasaheb accompanies them j but 
Murzafajing surrenders himself to K'awjing, 
140, 141, 142. — 1752, the 

army retreating from Fort St Dmid md' Ba- 
hoor, encamp between Vilhmre md Pmdi^ 
cherry, and being cannonaded, retreat into the 
hounds, 256. 

Yillaparum, a fort 12 miles if. of Trivadi,. Bm’-' 
renders 23d, 1752, to Major Kineer, 253. 
retaken and demolished by the Er. troops after 
their success at 255. 

Yibaka, a General of the Mysoreans, leads the 
van of the army when passiag hjICistnaveram. 
February, 1752, Very timorous. In April, 1753, 
commands in their detached camp at the Fao- 
gxm'e’s tope, which is frequently cannonaded 
there Dalton, and hearing of the approach 
of Major Lawrence with the army fi?om 2Vi- 
vadi, he rejoins the main camp at Seringham, 
282, 283. m, 285. 

Yisiapobe, Yizxapoee Kinodom of, in the 
Peninsula, Mahomed, son of Sebegtechin, 
Prince of Gazna, who entered India m 1000, 
is said to have conquered as far as Yiziapore, 9. 
several Folygars of this country reduced by 
SalabadjingandBussyJbi tMer returnfrom My- 
sore to Hyderabad, in 1 755, 405 . 

YiBTmv WiSTCHNU, a divinity of the In- 
dians, 2. whom no foreigner can be admitted 
to the prhdLege of worshiping, 7. the iden- 
tical image of Wistchnu, which used to be 
worshipped by Brama, is in the Pagoda of 
Seringham, 178. 

Yizaoapatam, Town and Factory belonging 
to the Eng. in the province of Chicacole ,- — ~ 
1754. Jaffer Ally and Yizeramrauze apply 
to the Eng. there for assistance against the Er. 
373. the Morattoes ravaging Chicacole offer 
no violence to this place, 374. 

YizEBAMBAtJZE, 1755, the most powerful 

Bajah in Chicacole, leagues with Jaffer Ally 
against the Er. when this province is given to 
them, and applies to the Eng. at Madrass and 
Yn(r>§apata7n for assistance, 373. quits the 
alliance of Jaffer Ally on the prefers of 
Moracin the Er. chief at MasuUpatam, 373. 
who in revenge brings the Morattoes into 
Ghieaeoel, 373, 374. before whom Yizeram- 
rauze flies to Masulipatnam, and returns with 
a body of Er, troops, who repulse the Morat- 
toes, 374. 

Yizie, the flrst minister of the Emperor of In- 
dostan, governing all councils and depart- 

■■■ ments, — —Even Ms property escheats to, the 
■ ' ' . X ,x X 2 ‘ Great 
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Oreat Mogul on Ms death, 27. and a new pa- 
tent is necessary to give nobility to Ms son, 53. 

— 1750, the pretensions of Mirzafajing sup- 
ported by the vizir at Delhi, 158. 

VoncoNDAH, strong fortress on a hi^h rock, 
with another, and a Pettah on the plain, 90 m. 
inland firorn the sea coast, and in the Mgh road 
between Arcot and Tritcldnopohjy described. 
If 2. — - 1752. Jzme, the Goremor sum- 
moned, and the Pettah attacked by the Eng- 
lish ; the Er. troops admitted into the hioerfort 
during the fight between the two armies, 172, 
173, 174. m, 181.- — 1752. Mmj 10th, 
D^AutueilinvestedbyDaltonin returns 
to Y^^lcmidahi 227. the Governor promises to 
act against D’Autxieil, when the Eng, shall at- 
tack him there, 233. D*Antueil advancing 
again is met by Clive, returns, is attacked, 
takes shelter in the lotmr and surrenders 
his detachment and convoy, 233, 234, 235. 

239.- 1752. Jzme, the English army with 

the Nabob and his troops arrive here from 
Tritchinopoly, the Governor pays the Nabob 
80,000 rupees, and promises to he punctual in 
future, 247. it is in the road from Verdache- 
lum to Utatoort 283. m, 363. 

Volspiattam, a fort at the southern issue of the 
pass of Nattam, the Eng. army with Heron 
halt, and pass the night here before they enter 
the pass, when the Colleries attacked and well 
nigh routed them, 391. 

Yolton, De, a French surgeon, who had been 
physician to the Great Mogul, sent in 1752 
by Ghaziodin Ehan from Aitren^abad -with. 
presents and prefers to Dupleix, 274, 


ALUORE. See Yaluore, 

Walsh. 1755. Aitgzist, sent with Lawrence 

and Falk to Arcot, to invite the Nabob to Ma- 


Hiore East than the woods of Ariehve, ^nd 

extend almost to the Coleroon, 396. “1755, 

June^ the Poly gar summoned by Maissin to 
pay tribute to P ondicherry, denies any de- 
pendence, ^except on the Nabob ; and the Eng- 
lish interfering, the French withdraw, 39 6, 397. 

W ATS ON, ' Admiral. -- — ' .■ 1754," ' Seinember, 
arrives on the 0, of Coromazidel with a 60, 
50, and 20 gmi ship, 371. the 11th, 

saUs to Bombay^ 375.- ^ 1755, January ^ 

returns to Fort St, David by a very able na- 
vigation against a contrary Monsoon, 379. 
(meets 'Mr, Pocoche arrived 07i the coast with a 
70 mtd a 60 gimship; they sail to, Tricono’* 
malee in Aprils return to Fort St, David, m 
Mayi where the Nabob visits Mr. Watson^s 
ship, the Kent, 398. they come to Madrass 
in Jiilyf sail for Bombay on the 10th of 
October, and arrive there on the 10th of Ao- 
vember, 405. where the Presidency resolve 

to employ them against Angria, 407. 

1756. February, Mt. Watson sabs with Ms 
squadron and the fieet and land forces of 
Bombay to reduce Glheriah, in conjunction 
with an army of Morattoes. Gheriah surren- 
ders to Mm on the 13th of February after a 
cannonade of two days, 414 to 417. April, re- 
tons to Bombay, and arrives from thence at 
Madrass on the 12th of May, 417. 

Weycondah, West of Tritchinopoly, near 
Wariore, originally a Pagoda, but converted 
into a fort. — — 1753. August, Dalton endea- 
vours to blow up the defences, hut the explo- 
sion fails, 296. a party of Mysoreans posted 
here, are beaten up by a detachment from the 
city, 299. the 9th, the Fr, troops routed by 
Lawrence in the action of the convoy, take 
shelter here, 302. and encamp under the 
fire of this post, 303. the 23d, they aban- 
don it, on Lawrence moving to attack it, 
304. who moves from hence to the Fae^ 
quire's tope, 306. the Pagoda described, 


drass, 398. 

Wariore, Warriore, Pagodas, tMee m. w. of 

TritcMnopoly. 1752. July, gaiTisoned by 

Eng. Sepoys from the city. August, the He- 
gent encamped there, 259. but moves to Se^ 
ringham when Dalton reinforces the Pagodas, 

259, 260. 1753. July, Dalton ruins the 

defences, 296. Mootackellinoor to the w. w. 
370. 1755, the English army in canton- 

ments there, and in Feb, march from hence on 
the expedition into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 380. June the 5th, encamp here 

, again on their return, 395. 

Wariore POLL AM, the woods op Wari- 

DRE, THE PoLYGAR. 1753, the French 

troops at Chillambrum march against the 
Polygar, but are suddenly ordered to proceed 
to Seringham, 305, 306. These Woods lio 


314. September the 21st, taken by assault, a 
resolute serjeant clambering the gate, 314, 

315. the Eng. army move from hence to en- 
camp at the Fr, Booh, 315. 1754. May 

12th, after the action against Polier and Cal- 
liaud, the enemy retreat by Weycondah to the 
Island, 356. 

White Toion of Mad7''ass, described, 65. 

1746, Sept, Delabourdonnais dhects his attack 
against this division, 67. Oct, the Fr. fire 
from the bastions on the troops of Maphuze 
Khan, 74. -1749, Aug, during their pos- 

session, they had greatly improved the de- 
fences, 130. 

WiLXEY, Lieut. 1752. Dece^nher, killed 

at the great choultry on the I of Serinyham, 
271. 


WiSTOHNU, 
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WiSTCHNU. See ViSTNO'U. 

W 0 M B N. 1742. J^^ommher^ Mortkally 

escapes from Arcot iix a covered palankiii ana 
tfre dress of a -woman, accompanied by female 
■atterLdaiits, 50.— 1751. tlie Pitan 

Nabobs direct tlieir attack against the troops 
which escorted Mnrzafajing's women, whose 
trains and carriage in an army are deemed 
sacred from violence, 163. 

X. 


Y. 

Yalore, Peovince. See Eloee. 


Yanam, a weamng toton, about 35 m. k. of 
Mamlipatnam,--- — 1750, Nazirjing's officers 
seize the Fr. Pactory there, 146. 

Z. 

Z EMIN DABS, mean the Indian hereditary 
holders of Land, with the authority of 
magistracy over the inhabitants of their dis- 
tricts. Several to the n. w. of Golcondali 
reduced by Salabadjing and^Bussy hi 1752 
xmy their tributes, 436 , 
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alphabet to the index. 


A. 

ABDALLA Khmi. P. i. 

Abdalli. 

Abdull Maliy. 

Abdul Baliim. 

Abdull . W aliab Kliaii. 
Ahyssmian Slaves. 

Acbar. 

Achaveram^ AtcJmveram, 

AcMn, AteJiin. 

Adams, Capt. 

Adlercron, GoL 

AdonL 

Affghans. 

Africa, 

Ahmed, the AbdaUl. 

Ahmed Scliali, Hamed 
Schah. 

xUx^la-Chapellc, 

Alaeddin. 

Alkoran, Koran. 

Alega, 

Alium Khan. 

Ally Boast Khan. ii. 

Amboor, 

Amedahad, 

American, 

Amcor ^ ximmr^ Amhoor. 
Anawar. 

Aigria Conagee. 

Angria, 

Aiiv’arodean Khan. 

Apollo. 

AraUa'i Arabians. 

Aracan. 

Aramrichah. 

Arandcmghi. 

Arcot^ Province erf 
Arcot. Kabobsliip of, Na- 
bobs of ill general. ill. 

Aroot^ Nabob of, or Na- 
bob of the Carntxtlc. 

Arcot^ City. 

Arcoi^ Fort of. 

Ariancojpany. iv. 

Ariehie. 

Armenian Merchants, 

Army> Armies. 

Arni. 


Assam. 

Astruc. 

Atchaveram^ Achavermn. 
Atchmipeitah. 

Atchin^ AcMn, 

Attock. 

Anrengahad. 

Aurengzebe. 

Autueil, D’Aiitueil. 
Ayderabady Hyderabad. 
Azem Schah. 


B. 

Babr. Sultan. 

Bahadr Schah. 

Bahoor. 

Bajazet. 

Balagat. 

Balagerow, Balazerow. 
Balazerow, Balagerow. v* 
Balapah. 

Banca^gore. 

Bancoofe. 

Bang. 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue. 
Barnet, Commodore. 

Basinrow, 

Battalion. 

Batnii'. 

Batavia. 

Eausset. 

Beder. 

Bedrmir, 

Beharam Schah, 

Beitiil Fakih. 

Bengal. 

Bengali Bay of. 

Berar Province, 

Berkatoolah. 

Bernier. 

Bimlapahum. 

Bisnagar. 

Black Town. 

Bokerally. 

Bombay. 

Bombay Fleet. . xi. 

Bomrauze. 

Bonagherry. 

Bons'ola Eagogee. 

Boscawen, . 


Bound hedge of Pondicherry, 
Bourbon iMe of , 

Boiirdonnais, Be la. 
Bourdonnais, La. 
Bourdonnais. 

BouTet. 

Braclimans. 

Brama. 

Bramins. 

Bramin, Bramins. 

Branipore. 

Brenier. 

BrUaiHi Great. 

British A’lns. xii. 

British Ministry. 

British Nation. 

Budasaheb. 

Bulkley. 

Bm-y. 

Bussy. 


; , c. 

Cadi. 

Caffi:e, Caffrees. 

Calacad. 

Galherga. 

Calaneandan, 

Calcutta, 

Calllaud, Captain. Tiii, 

Camels. 

Camp,' 

Campbell, Cliailes, Capt, 
Canara. 

Candahar, Kandahar. 
Candanorey Condanore. 
Cangrecora. 

Canibais. 

Camion. 

Canoul, Kanoul. 

Cmioul, Nabob of. 

Cay^e Comorin. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cevrangoly. 

Carical. 

Carnaticy the ancient. ■ ; ' 
Carnaticy the present. , , 

Caroory Carour. 

I CaryamungaUm. 

: Casts. 

i Catabommaigue. 

! Cattails, 



alphabet to the index. 


Cattans, de. 

Catwall, 

Cayalry. 

Cavalry, of various Cliiefs 
and Powers. 

G(iucasu$. 

Gu-veyi ' liiver . 

Ca.iiiidoraii. 

Cayetm\ 

Clerne. 

Oeylon, 

Cliace, Capt: 

Charmauh 

^hevelpetore. 

CMcaoole. 

Chieftain. 

Ohijmnhamm^ CMUamhmm , 
Ohimundekm. 

Ohma. 

^hinglapett. 

Ghitapet, 

VhiUerdoiirg. 

Chitigan. 

Choul. 

Choultry^ 

CkticJdy-'poUmn . 
Chnndasaheb. 

Clarke, Capt. 

Clive. 

Cohelong. 

Cochin, 

Coffee-tree. 

Cof3Srees, Caffrees. 

Coja Abdulla Khan. 
Coilahhy, 

Coiladdy^ Koiladdy, 
Coilguddy, 

Coihrepcttah, 

Colala, 

Colleries, 

CoUroo7% Biver. 

Como7'a Bay, 

Comorin^ Cape, 

Gonagee Angria. 
Canand&rcoiU, 
Condamnaigue. 
Gondanore, Candanore. 
Condavir, 

Condo 7 'e^ Condoor, 
Cor0everam, 

Coolies. 

Cooper, Xiieut. 

Coi'a Gehanahad. 
Cootapamk. 

Cope, Capt. 

Coromandel^ Coast of, 
Cothbeddin Ibek. 
CoUapatmi, 

Covrepatih. 


xd 


Crow, Lieut. 

Oudapah, Nabobship oL 
Oudapahy Nabob of. 
Ouddalore, ^ 


xii. 


xiii. 


Dahiil, 

Daiaway, or Begent of 
Mysore. 

Dalaimy^s Choultry . 

Dalton, Capt. 

DaltQ7i^s battery. 

Dafnalch&rri. 

D amerla V enkitappah . 
Banishmend Khan, 

Darby, E I. Ship. 

D’Autueil. 

Decan, 

Decan, Subah, or Viceroy 
of xvi. 

Be Cattans, Cattans. 
Delabourdonnais, Bonr- 
donnais. 

Delhi, ancient kingdom of. 

Delhi, Empire of. 

Delhi, Power and Au- 
thority of the Go vem- 
inent. 

Delhi, City, 

Deleyiit. 

Deputy. 

Devre Cotah. 

Devi, Devi, isl. 

Devi Cotah, xvii. 

Be Volton, Volton. 

B ’ Herbelot, Herbelot. 

Diego Beys, 

Dindlgul, 

Boastally. 

DoUahad, Fortress. 

Bow, Alexander. 

Dragoons. 

Buan. 

Bupleix. 

Bupleix, Mrs. xix. 

Dupleiiv Fateabad, 

Butch, 

Duvelaer. 


E. 


xiv. 


East Didia Company, English, 
East Didia Compmvy, French, xx. 
East Indi'es, 

Elephant. 

EUrempe^iah, 

EUmisemm, 

Elore P^’omice. 

Emperor, Empire, Mogul. 


Bnglmid, 

English. The Nation in 
general, their. , interests 
and Establishments in 
India ill general. 

Meaning' their G*overn- ; 
ment, Presidencies, Set^ 
tlements, Pactories on 
the Coast of Coroman- 
del. . xxi.' 

Arms, Army, 
ing ail the Operations 
of their Troops from 
1746 to Jime 1756. xxiL 

Squadron. xxv. 

Ships. XX vi. 

Deputies. 

Brums.. 

Flag. 

Force. 

Government in Bombay. 
Inhahitants of 
Madrass, xxvii. 

Ketches. 

Man. 

Mark. 

Men. 

Ministry. 

Presidency, Madrass. 

Sepoys. 

Settlements, 

Eswara. 

Etiaporwn, 

Etirope, 

Ships. ^ 

Becruits and reinforce- 
ments, from 
Eitropeayis, in general. 
Ezirop^eans. 

Europeans, in the Service 
of the Dutch, 
oi iho E7iglish, 
of the French, 

Europemi 

Arms. 

Blood. xxviii. 

Colonies, 

Force. '' " ■ ■■ 

Gunners. 

Infantry. 

Manner of War. 

Mariners. 

Markets. ■ ' 

Nation, Nations, , 

Becruits, 

Troops. 

Waa*. 


Facquires. 
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A L P H A E E T TO 


F. 

Fac^iiii’es. 

Facquires tope* 

Felix, Lieut. 

Feritslia. 

Firouz. 

Fii'ouz Scliali. 

Fii’ouz Scliali Rocneddin. ' 
Fitsclier. . 

Five Mocks. 

. Fort St. David. 

Fort St. George, ' xxix. 

France. , , 

Frazer, Lieut. 

Frazer, Mr. xxx. 

French Accounts. 

Arms. 

Army, its Operations. 
Artillery. xxxii. 

Attack upon Tanjore, 
Battalion. 

Caffrees. 

Camp. 

Commandant. 

Commerce. 

Company. 

Camion. 

Councils. 

Deputies. 

Detachment. 

Dragoons. 

East India Company. 
Encampment near Tri- 
mdi. ■ xxxiii. 

Entrenchment at Tn-* 
nadi. 

Establishments, Govern- 
ment, possessions, Set- 
tlements, and Terri- 
tories in Coromandel^ 
the Carnatic f and the 
Decan. 

Field-pieces. xxxiv. 

Force. 

Garrison. 

Government. 

Gunners. 

Guns. 

Jesuits. 

Infantry. 

Influence. 

Inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Interests. 

King. 

Laws. 

Men. 

iNation in general. 

Officers. 


Party. 

Posts. 

Prisoners. 

Quarters. 

Mock. 

Sepoys. 

Serjeant. 

Settlement, Settlements. 
Ships. 

Shot. XXXV. 

Soldier, Soldiers. 

Squadron. 

Stations. 

Territories. 

Troops. 

Tumbrils. 

Furrucksir. 

G. 

Gaiatheddin. 

Gallivats. 

Gandelm, River. 

Ganges^ River. 

Garden-home. 

Gauderow. 

Ganry Frovime. 

GaurideSy Dynasty of. 

Gaznay Cityy Province, 
Gaznavidesy D^asty of. 
Gehanguir, Pir Maliam- 
med. 

Gehanguir. 

Gehan Schah. 

Gelaladdin, 

Ghazi-o-din Khan, father 
of Nizamalmuluck. 
Ghazi-o-din Khan, son of 
Nizamalmuluck. 

Gkeriah. xxxvi. 

Gihraltar. 

Gingee. 

Gingen, Capt. 

Gingis Khan. 

Glass, Ens. 

Goa. 

Goa Fort. 

Godaveri River. 

Godeheu, 

Golcondahy Province of . 
Golcondah, City, 

Golcondahy Kings of. xxxvii. 
Golden Mock. 

Gondecamay Gondegamay 
Miver, 

Goodere, Major. 

Gopaulrawze. 

Gopeemahoo, 

Gopinrawze. 

Grab, 


Grandchildren. 

Grand Tizh. 

Great Britain. 

Great Mogul. 

Grenadiers. 

Griffin, Admiral. 

Gulam Hasseiii. 

Gnnga River , 

Guzerat Province. 

IL 

Hamed Schah. 

Hand. 

Harrasing. 

Harrison, Lieut. 

Harwich, Ship of War. 

Hassan Ally. 

Hassein and Jussein. 

Hegira. 

HendoOy 

Herbelot. 

Heron, Lieut. Col. 
Hidayet-mohy-odean 
Khan. xxxviii. 

Hidernaig. 

Holcar Malargee. 

Holdernesse, Earl of. 

Holt, Ens. 

Hossan Ally Khan. 

Hussain Gauri. 

Hyderabady Hydrabad. 

I. 

Jackalls. 

Jaffer Ally Khan, Jaffeir 
Ally, Jaifer Ally. 

Jaggernauty Pagoda. 

J ames, Commodore. xxxix. 

James, the fii’st. 

Japan, 

J asseiii. 

Jasseing. 

Ibrahim Ally. 

Ibrahim Loudi. 

Jehander Schah. 

Jehanguir. 

Jehan Schah. 

Jemaul Saheb. 

Jemautdars. 

JembaMstna. 

Jemidars. 

Jemmadars. 

Jessem Seing. 

Jesuit. 

Jews. 

lietmische Shamseddin. 

India. 

Indmij Tndicms. 


Indian 
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Indian '4-llieB. xl. 

Army.. 

,,:Gamp. 

Cmtcasus. 

: Chiefs. ♦ 

Christians. 

Engineer. 

Fortification. 

Governments. 

Guides. 

Interpreter. 

King. 

Lords. 

Merchants. 

Prince, Princes. 

Peligion. 

Roman Catholics, 

States. 

War. 

Indostan, 

Indosfan, Cavalry of. xli. 
Language. 

Princes of. 

Provinces of. 

Trade of. 

Indus River, 

Innis, Lieut. 

Innis Khan. 

Interpreter, 

Joguees. 

Jonagee, Jonagi. 

Irishman. 

Iron Mines. 

Mmds, Diego Reys^ Mau^ 
ritius, and Bourbon. 

Isle of France. 

Issoof Mahomed. 

JumhaMstnay Jembakistna. 


K, . 

Kalif. 

KandaJmTy CmdMhar, 

Kanouly Canouk 
Karical Oariead. 

KasJimire, 

Kaun Buhsch. 

Keene, Lieut. 

Kelli Cotah. 

Kellidar. 

Kelly Neill Cotah. 

Kentassi. 

Kent, Ship of War. 

Kinean. s:lji. 

KhaHl Sultan. 

Khan.. ■ 

Khowarasminnsy l) 5 niasty of. 
Killmiore. 


KUlidar. 

Kilpatrick. 

Kineer, Major. 

King, of Great Britain . 
of Mysore. 
of Tanjore. 
of Travancore. 

Kingdom, of Tanjore, 

Kimmer ul dien. 

I Kirk, Capt. 

I Kiroodin Khan. 

Kistnm&i^am. 

Koiladdijy Coiladdy. 

Koran, Alcoran. 

Kosrow Schah. 

Kouli Khan, Thamas Kouli 
Khan, Nadir Schah, 

Kristna River. 

Kupehy Str eights of. xliii. 

L. 

La Bourdoimais, Bourdon- 
nais. 

Lachenaig. 

Lalguddy. 

Lai Koar. 

La Martiniere. 

Land Wind, 

Lascars, 

La Touche, De la Touche. 
Lavaur father. 

L’aunoy. 

Law. 

Lawrence, 

Lin, Capt. xlv. 

London. 

Lude, count of. 



Madagascar. 

MadrasSy Toton, 

Madrassy Presidency, Go- 
vernment. 

Madura^ Gityy Country, 
Government, Polygars. xlvi. 

Madura Polygars. xlvii. 

Mahmood, Mahomed the 
Khoiorasmian. 

Mahmood, the GammUe. 

Mahmood. 

Mahmood Schah. 

Mahmood Schah Nassa- 
reddin. 

Mahomedally. 

Mahomedan, Mahome- i 
dans in general, ^ j 

in general. xlix. ! 


Mahomedanism. 

Mahomed Barky. 

Mahomed Gomaul, 

Mahomed Furrucksir. 1. 
Mahomed Issooif. 

Mahomed Mainach. 

Mahomed Mauzm. 

Mahomed Schah. 

Maissin. 

Malabar Coast. 

Language. 

Woman. 

Malacca, Str eights of. 
Maladirao. 

Malargee Holcar. 

Malay Islands. 

Malm Province. 

Manapar. 

Manareoile. 

Mandleslow. 

Ma^tgalore, 

Manilha. 

Maphuze Khan. 

Martin, Father. 11. 

Mascarenhas Island, 

Maskelyne, Lieut. 

Massoolas. 

Massoud Schah Allaeddin. 
Masidipatnam, 

Matthews, Commodore. 
Mauritius Island. 

Maujranhar, lii. 

Mecca. 

Medapilly, 

Medway, Ship of Wai,’. 
Medway’s Prize, Ship of 
War. 

Meerassud. 

Mellou Khan. 

Mergui. 

Mesoptamia. 

Mianah, Myanah. 

Miran Schah. 

Mirte City, 

Mirza. 

Misore, Mysore, 

Mogxtl, Great Mogul. 

Mogul the Great, the 
iimpire, Government. 

Mogul Lords. liii. 

Mogul Tartars. 

Monii^ee. 

Monsoon, 

Moodilee. 

Moodemiali, Moudemiah. 
Moon. Hr. 

Moor, John. 

Moors in general. 

Moors, Indiriduals. 

Y 3 ' y Moorish 



xciv , , 

Moorish Cayalry, 

Dignity. 

Dress. ■ 

Goverrmient. 

OoYernoxs. 

Lords. 

MootacheUinoof\ 

Moraciii. 

Morarirow. 

MoratioOf Individuals, Iv. 

MorattoeSf meaning 
the Kation or Armies, 
commanded by Bala- 
gerow and Ragogee 
Bonsola 

Dnder the command of 
Morarirow Ivi. 

In the Service of Sala- 
badjing. Ivii. 

Moravar^ Mormoa^ Polygar, 
the Greater, 
the Lesser. 

Mortizally, Murtizally. 
Moudemiah, Moodemiah. Iviii. 
Mound. 

Moimi Mwer» 

Mulla. 

M'ultmi, 

Munnu. 

Mimsub, 

Mumxirpeii^ Pagoda, 
Mui’zafajing. 

Musnud. 

M-mtapJianagafy Province. 
Murtizaliy, Mortizally. 
Myanah, Mianah. 

Mysore^ Kingdom^ Country. 
King of. lix. 

D alaway, or Regent of. 
Great Seal of. 

Army. 

Camp. 

General. 

Mysorean^ the Regent. 
MysoreanSy the Nation, 
meaning their Army. 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 

N. 

Nabi Caun Catteek. lx. 

Nabob, Nabobs in geneisd. 

The, meaning Lidividuals. 

of Arcot. 

of Canoul. 

of the Carnatie. 

of Cudapah. 

the Pitan. 

of Ragarmnd'nmi. 


ALPHABET T 

Nabob, of Savanore. 

South of the Ki'istna. 
Nabobship, the, 
of the Carnatic. 
of Arcot. 

ISiadamunduhm. 

Nadir Schah. 

I^agore, or Nagpore, 

Naires, 

Namur, Ship of War, Ixi. 
Nanah. 

Nassereddin. 

Natalpettah. 

Natam^ Mattam. 

Navab, Nabob. 

Nazeabulla Khan. 

Nazirjing. 

Neapolitayi. 

Negapatam. 

Neirmel. 

Nelli Cotah. Ixii. 

NelUtangaviUe. 

Nehor^ Nelore. 

Neloor Subahdar. 

Neptune, Trench Ship of 
War. 

N&to Holland. 

Nizamalmuluck, 

Northern Maritime Pro- 
I vinces. 

Nourjehan. 


O. 

Ogilhy, Ens. 

Ommiades. 

Opium. 

Orixa, Coast of. 

Ostend Company. 

Oulgarry^ Woolgarry. 
Outramalore. 

Oxford. 

Pagoda^ Pagodas in gene- 
ral. 

Pagodas^ particular. 

Palam Cotah. 

PaliarPiYQX. 

Palk. Ixiii. 

Palliacaie. 

Panar, PmiaY^ Pamar^ 

River. 

Paradis. 

Paropamisus. 

Patnam. 

Peans, Peons. 


0 

Pembroke, SMp of "War. 

Pennar River. 

Peninsula of India. 

Peons, Peans. 

Peramrauze. 

Persia. 

Persian, the, Thamas 
Kouli Khan. 

Persians. 

' Persic Jjm.gm.gQ. 

Pettah, 

Peyton. 

Phirmamid. 

Phousdar, Phouzdar. 
Phousdar, meaning Mor- 
tizally. 

Pichard, Ens. 

Pigot. Ixiv. 

Pigou, Capt. 

Pilgrims. 

Pir Mahomed Gehangir. 
Pischard. 

Pitan, Pitans. 

Pitan, Nabpbs. 

Pitchandah. 

Pocock. 

Polier, Capt. 

Politaver, Pulitaver. 

Poly gar, in general. 

Polygar, Polygars, Indi- 
viduals. 

Ponamalee, Ponomalee, Ixv. 
Pondicherry, 

Poni, Poonah, Ixvii. 

Poniapah, 

Poonah, Poni. 

Porto Novo. 

Portugal. 

Portuguese. 

Poverio, Clement. 

Pratopsing, King of Tan^- 
jore. 

Presidency. 

Protector, Ship of War. 

Pseudo Nabobs. 

Pudu Cotah. 

Pulitaver, Politaver. 

Pulitaver* s Place. 

■■■ ■ ■■ ; a.':".: 

Queen of Tritchinopoly. 

R. • 

Radiatheddin, 

Raffeih al Dirjat. 

Raffeih al Domet. Ixviii. 
Raffeih al Shan. 

J Ragogee Bonsola. 
v Rayah, Rayahs. 


r> 
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Baja Jonagee, Joiiagi. 
Rajammidmm, Raja-' 
mmtdry^ Prov, ^ 
Rajamtmdnm, City. 
Bajalisalieb, Bazasalieb. 
Bains. 

Rajpoots. 

Bamagee Bunt. 

Begent or D alaway of 
Mysore. 

Bevol, Lieut. 

Rheddy. 

Bidge, Capt.^ 

Bobiiis, Benjamin. 

Rock^ the Five, the 
French, the Golden, the 
Sugar loaf, in Tritchi- 
nopoly. 

Bockets. 

Boe, Sir Thomas. 

Bomi K-lian. 

S. 

Sadatulla. 

Sadoudin Klian. 

Sadr ass. I 

Saducksaheb. 

Saliah Bajah. 

St. Helena, Island. 

Saint Louis. 

Saint Paul, Road in the 
Isle of Bourho7V. 

Samt Thomas Momit. 

St. Thorne. 

Salabadjing. 

Bamareand, Samarmde. 
Samiavaratn, Sainiave-' 

7 'am, Pag. 

Satiore, Savanore. 

■ San Thome, St. Thome. 
Sattarah. 

Samnore, Sanore, Nabob 
of. 

Savanore, Sanore, City, 
Province, 

Saudet Bwider. 

Saujohee. 

Saunders. 

Saussaye, Be Saussaye. 
Schah Gehan. 
Scheabeddiii, Bourth of 
the Gamrides. 
Scheabeddin, son of 
Gliaziodin Bhan. 
Scot, GoL 
Seal. 

Seasons. 

Sea-'tohids. 

Sebegtechiii. 


THE INDEX. 
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Ixix. 


Ixx. 


ixxi. 


Secrets. 

Seerpaw. 

Seid Laskar Khan. 

Seid Mahomed. 

Sepoys, Infantry in ge- 
neral. 

Sepoys, in the service 
of Ghimdasaheb. 
of the English. ... 

of the French. Ixxm. 

of Mahomedally. 
of Mortizally. 
of the Mysoreans. 

Various. Ixxiv. 

Serbogee. 

Sermgapatam. 

Seringhain Islaiid. 

Serjeant. 

Serpaw, Seerpaw. 

Seva Gmiga. 

Sevagee. 

Severhdroog. 

Shaiiavaze Khan. 

Sharock Sultan. Ixxv. 

Shawdum Serjeant. 

Sheberto, menintains of. 
Shilinaikeiipettah, 

Shoals to the N, of Ma‘^“ 
ritius. 

Siddee. 

Smith, Joseph, Ens. 

Smith, Biehard, Ens. 

Soubah, Suban, in. ge- 
neral. 

Soubah, Soubahship of 
the Decan or Southemi 
Provinces. 

Soubah, of the Decani, 
Individuals. 

Soubahdar. . 

Soubahships. Ixxvi. 

Southern Countries. 

Sc[uadxon. 

Storm. 

Subderally. 

Succogee, Succojee. 

Sugar-loaf fock. 

Sultan. 

Sun. „ 

Sunda, Streights of. 


Ixxii. 


Surat. 

Swamy. 

Swiss. 

Syria. 

Symmonds, Ens. 


T, 


Tageddin Ildiz. 

Tamana. 

Tamerlane. 


Taniore, Country, King- 

dom. Ixxvii 

Ttmjore, City, 

King of. 

Tanjorme, Individuals. Ixxviii. 
Tanjorines. The Nation. 

Taijore, Ta^ijorine, Tim- 
jorines, Army, Troops. 

Tallies. l^cxxx. 

Tartars. 

Tartars, Mogul. 

Tartary. 

Tavernier. 

TeBeum. 

TeUicherry. 

Tepra. 

Terriore. 

Thamas Kouli Khan. 

Thevenot, the Younger. 

Thibet, Great and Little. 
Thieves. 

Timary, Timery. 

Tinivelhj, City, Toion, 

Coimtry. 

Tirainhore. Ixxx. 

Toglipoor. 

Tondman, Tondamafi. 

To7ide7na7i, the Polygar. 
To7idm%a7i, Cou7Vtry, 

Woods, of. 

Tondiman’s Brother-in- 
law. 

Topasses, in general. 

Topasses in the service 
of Ghundasaheb. 
of the English, 
of the French, 
of Mahomedally. Ixxxi. 
of Morarhow. 

Trade Wind. 

Trave7icore, Coimtry, 

King of. 

Travencores. 

Treasm’es. 

Trenwith, Lieut. 

Tricatopoly. 

Trmconomalee, Bay and 
Harbour. 

I Trinomalee. 

Tripetti, Pagoda, 

Tritehmopoly, Coimtry, _ 

Districts, Kingdom. Ixxxn, 

Tritchinopoly, City. _ 

Trivadi Pagoda,^ ixxxv* 

Trivandaparum. 

Trivatorc, 

Trusler,. Ens. 

. Tuccogee. . ; 

Tuckeasaheb. 

Turmechexm Chan, Ixxxvi., 


.XC¥l 


U. 

Vsheg Tartars. 

Vsheg Tartanj. 
VtatooryStreights^ Fort, 

Y.' 

Vaiagheeri, Polggar. 

Valam^ Y alarm Eiver. 

Valdore^ WaMore. 

Talid.; ^ 

Vanclmask, 

.‘Vansittart. , 

Velore, Veloor Fort, Toton, 
Domain, Dief. 

Yelore, Grovernor of, 

Piiousdax of. IxxxYii. 

Velore Pagoda. 

Venkati Gherri, YankaU 
Gherri. 

Vendaloor. 


.1 L P H A B E T, &c. 

; Verdachellum, Y&rdachU 
hmi Pagoda, 

VicravancU, 

Victoria Fort. 

ViManore, Vilhmur. 

Villopartm, 

: Virana. 

' Visiapore, Viziapore, Kmg- 
dom of 

Vistnon, Wistclmu. 

XHzagapatam, 

Yizeramrauze. 

Yizir. ... 

Yoloondah, 

VoUynattam, 

Volton, De. 

W. 

Waldore, Vaklore. 

Walsh. 

Warirn'e, Warriore, Paged, 


XVariorepoUmn, the FFoikfs of^ 
the Polggar. 

Watson, Admiral. ■ 

Weycondah, 

White Town of Madrass. 

Wilkey, Lient. 

Wistcniiu, Yistiiou. Ixxxix. 
■Women, 


, ,Y.. 

Yalore, Province. 
Yanatn. 

‘ ■ Z. 

Zemindars. 


DiliECTXONS for the Binder to place the 

General Map of Indostan, to face Page 1. 

Two Maps of Coromandel, to face Page 33. 

Gingee, to face Page 151. 

Tritchinopoly, to face Page ISO. 

Conntry adjacent to Tritchinopoly, to face Page 242. 

Chinglapet, to face Page 265. 

Plan of the Battle September 23, 1753, to face Page 314. , 

Plan of the Attempt to take Tiitchinopoly by Escalade, to face Page 324 . 
Plan of the Countrjr 18 Miles east, and 10 Miles west of Tritchinopoly^ 
to face Page 346. 


* The above Maps are bound m a separate Yoliune, 



